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|tL£  other  day,  at  the  literal)-  Fund  dinner,  in  on 
eloquent  and  practical  address,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
GUdsione  condemned  the  encouragement  too  often  ^^ivcn 
to  an  aspirant  for  Hterar>-  honours  simply  on  the  ground 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  said  aspirant  had  vrttten.  The 
Premier  said  that  to  support  and  encourage  a  book  simply  because 
it  was  written  by  a  mechanic,  or  by  some  person  who  could  not  be 
expected  from  his  position  to  write  a  book,  was  an  injury  to  the  man 
himself  and  to  society.  All  literary  works  should  stand  on  their  own 
merits,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  claim  indulgence  because  of  the 
ctlucatiooal  disadvantages  under  which  his  book  may  be  produced. 

1  commend  this  practical  philosophy  to  some  of  my  numerous 
correspondents.  An  editor  sutfcrs  much  at  tlie  hands  of  uncom- 
missioned contributors ;  but  most  from  amateur  writeni,  from  men 
uui  women  and  young  people  who,  somehow  discovering  that  ihey 
can  turn  a  rhyme  or  build  up  a  reasonably  good  sentence,  suddenly 
believe  they  have  a  call  to  the  worki  of  letters.  Thereupon  they 
commence  to  pester  editors  evcr>-where ;  but  as  I  am  here  and 
there  credited  wirh  the  weakness  of  editorial  courtesy,  they  all  seem 
to  fix  upon  me  for  their  tirst  or  last  efforts  at  publication. 

In  many  cases  their  M.SS.  are  accompanied  by  long  confidential 
letteiB,  appeals  to  one's  feelings,  attacks  on  one's  sympathy.  Now 
and  then  I  detect  something  of  merit  in  an  amateur  article; 
but  too  often  the  merit  lies  in  the  evident  disadvantages  of  the 
circumstaiices  under  which  the  paper  has  been  written.  Misled  on 
thta  tack,  I  return  a  civil  reply  and  say,  '*Try  again;  you  may 
gnccced.'*  The  writer  tries  again.  He  docs  not  succeed.  I  say  so. 
Hia  MS.  goes  back.  Then  I  have  been  imkind;  1  have  raised  hopes 
only  to  blight  thcnL  Sometimes  the  MS.  is  lost  or  misUiH.  the 
writer  haviqg  omitted  to  put  bis  name  or  address  upon  it.  'I'hL'n  it 
catuot  be  returned ;  aud  the  young  author  pours  out  his  wrath  wildly 
upon  the  editor.  I  sympathise  with  him,  despite  the  suffering  he 
causes ;  but  I  icll  him  now,  as  I  have  tuld  him  before,  that  if  he 
woukl  retain  his  literary  treasures,  he  must  keep  copies  of  them. 
This  is  easily  done;  the  mini/old  letter  writer  and  the  copy^u^  ^ics& 
MK  old  iustittitions. 
Another  troublesome  contributor  is  ihe  young  aulhor  w\vo?.e  M 


I  Ic  is  ncccplcd.  Seeing  himwlf  in 
loni)'  become  famous,  but  has  laid  the  foundntion  of  his  fortune.  He 
'launches  out  in  social  expenses ;  he  suddenly  appears  in  literary 
society,  and  wants  lo  join  an  Art  Club.  He  has  read  those  wonderful 
paragraphs  of  London  (Correspondents  about  iht:  vast  sums  which 
arc  i>aid  to  successful  authors ;  he  expects  for  his  article  a  cheque 
equal  to  a  king's  ransom  :  like  the  Scotchman  (n-ho  made  a  guinea 
joke  in  Pumh^  and  catnc  from  Edinburgh  to  spend  a  week  in  Lxtndon, 
on  the  !itrcnf;th  of  liavlng  all  his  expenses  paid),  he  is  disappointed. 
He  gets  over  this,  however,  on  the  hope  of  becoming  a  constant 
contributor ;  but  finding  his  other  MSS.  rejected,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  editor  is  jealous  of  his  success,  and  at  the  same 
time  ]>ounces  on  the  discover)*,  and  declares  it  in  writing,  that  the 
editor  is  not  a  gentleman.  Solemnly  I  caution  this  vast  crowd  of 
young  and  old  that  Hterature,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
is  a  forlorn  hope.  It  nnakcs  my  heart  ache  to  see  the  pale  faces, 
the  anxious  cjes  that  haunt  the  outer  {ussages  of  editorial  rooms, 
and  ihc  offices  of  publishmg  houses.  liver)'body  seems  to  think, 
not  only  that  he  can  wTite,  but  that  he  can  live  by  his  pen.  The 
young  aspirant  is  jostled  by  an  army  of  parsons  and  barristers,  and 
gentlemen  in  (lovernment  employment,  educated  men  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  journalism  and  literature;  as  a  rule,  this  active  and 
clever  army  writes  welt ;  its  industry  is  enormous  ;  tt  makes  the  pro- 
fession utterly  impossible  for  thousands  of  other  outsiders  who  swarm 
up  from  the  cotmtr}'  in  tlie  hope  of  taking  a  place  in  the  ranks.  At 
best,  literature  gives  e>'en  comparatively  successful  men  but  a  hard 
crust,  though  Mr.  Jacox,  in  "Aspects  of  Authorship,*'  very  properly 
cumcnds  that  tlic  loaf  of  bread  earned  by  the  coni|M.teiit  author  is 
not  so  hard  and  crusty  as  it  was.  Nevertheless,  he  cannot  help 
quoiing  some  of  the  best  known  instances  of  disappointment,  even 
among  successful  men  :— "  Mr.  Carlyle  glances  grimly  at  the  Meynes 
dining  on  boiled  peasccods;  the  Jean  Pauls  on  water  ;  the  Johnsons 
bedded  and  boarded  on  fnurpence  halfpenny  a  day.  So  does  Long- 
fellow ai  Johnson  and  Savage  rambling  about  the  sireets  of  London 
at  midnij^ht,  without  a  place  to  sleep  in ;  at  Otway,  sianed  like  a 
dog;  at  I  Goldsmith,  penniless  in  Green  Arbour  Court.  Next  to  the 
*  Neu'f^tf  Ca/fHiiitr,' t/ie  l>it>graphy  of  authors  is  thf  most  sukenhtg 
chapter  in  /lisiity."  In  spite  of  modern  successes,  t  would  repeat 
the  question  asked  by  Tliackeray  in  1843  :  "How  much  money 
has  an  the  literature  in  Kngland  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  P  "     I^ok  tn 

Er  otyn  limvs  at  the  nidows  of  eminent  men  ^'\\o  nte  \W\t\^  ot\ 
scanty  pittance  of  ihc  Civil    List     1    could  mcm\o\\  a  ^wwe  o' 


* 
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modern  instances  of  so-cjillcd  successful  men,  leaving  iheir  families 
in  want — not  Ihat  they  were  siwndthrifts,  but  simply  on  account  of 

I  the  misemble  pittance  which  is  the  wage  even  of  prosperous  uriler^. 
Bllrsmcre,  in  "  Kriend*  in  Council."  did  not  exaggerate  the  cx|wrience 
Jf  many  clever  men  now  wanderiDg  about  the  streets  of  London : 
Authorship  is  the  last  trade  J  should  think  of  taking  up.     Sooner 
■ffould  I  elect  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  carry  advcrtisirii;  biiards,  like 
tabards,  before  and  behind  them  ....     This  would  be  vcr}*  superior 
to  making  a  living  by  literature."     Milvcrton   agreed  with   Elles- 
tacre,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  scores  of  dead  and 
^^ving  illustrations  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  any  man  selecting 
^Bcratarc  as  a  profcssiou  with  the  hope  of  substantial  pecuniary 
reward.    The  people  of  England  who  buy  n'.-wspapcrs  and  magazines 
do  not  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing,  let  ah>nc  the  authors'  fees.   In 
these  enlightened  days,  when  kings  and  (juecns  even  enter  the  literary 
listt  with  scholars  and  shoemakers,  periodicals  and  newspapers  have 
actually  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  It  is  the  tradesman  and  the  shopkeeper, 
the  merchant,  the  financier— in  short,  the  adt-ertiser,  who  pays  for  the 
current  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  the  great  pillman,  the  starchmakcr, 
the  cocoa  dealer,  the  jcwcUcr,  the  in.surancc  agent,  the  company 
inger,  who  present  palace  and  cottage  with  their  periodical  litera- 
with  their  daily  journals,  their  religious  magazines,  their  literary 
and  this  is  the  danger  which  threatens  the  independence  of 
ritish  journalism.     It  was  not  so  in  the  early  days  of  newspapers  ; 
was  not  so  when  Mr.  Cave  first  introduced  Svj.vasl'S  Urban  to  the 
vorld.     Journalists  then  had  value  for  their  broadsheets,  and  with  all 
^Kdc's  respect  and  admiration   for  the  press  of  England,  it  must  be 
j^^Klmitied   that  the  age  of  cheap  journalism    has   not  tended    to 
strengthen  the  impartiality  of  general  newspaper  criticism. 

'ITiere  are  many  changes — most  of  them  for  the  better,  it  must  be 
confessed — since  my  ancient  predecessor  wrote  his  Preface  in  1752, 
wherein  he  says,  referring  to  his  cleverest  and  best  contributors, — 
"Much  the  greater  part  ol  them  conceal  themselves  with  such 
secrecy,  that  we  com-sixind  with  them  by  the  Afa^atine,  and  can 
make  no  other  than  this  public  acknowledgment  for  favours,  which 
are  ei|ually  the  support  and  honour  of  our  collection."  What  an 
enviable  state  of  things  !     How  vastly  surprised  would  the  writer  be 

Ke  cvuld  return  to  editorial  duties  in  the  present  day  for  only  a 
k.     ]  feel  sure  he  would  soon  desire  to  go  back  to  the  Shades. 
Lft  from  the  Xwuhles  hinted  at  in  the  early  part  ot  thw  at\.\c\e, 
aor  rormwter  nith  the  scin»-/>TO/essiojiaI  gentleman  wVo  mswVa  ovi       J 
LJMT  jou,  uiks  to  you  of  good  subjects  for  aTtk\cs,  and  x\wa    i 


Kwears  you  conimisiiioncd  theni.  and  threatens  all  sorts  of  legal 
proceedings  if  you  do  not  print  thcni  and  pay  for  them  whether 
you  print  them  or  not,  would  settle  him.  He  would  surely  curse 
the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  {though  they 
were  bad  old  times  in  many  respects),  and  be  glad  to  leave  die  new 
series  of  the  Gaitleman^s  Magazine  in  the  bands  of  the  shilling 

•  editor. 
I  feci  that  I  o«'c  an  aiwlog)-  to  many  of  my  readers  for  devoting 
so  much  space  to  what  may  seem  mere  personal  nutter.  Ferhajts 
ihcy  may  forgive  me  on  the  ground  that»  at  all  events,  this  preface  is 
outside  the  ordinary  and  esubUshed  groove.  If  it  induces  any  young 
man  or  woman  tu  pause  before  adopting  literature  as  a  profession,  it 

■  is  worth  the  printing.  In  these  da>"s,  when  everybody  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  looking  to  a  future  In  which  a  scliolar  will  be  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception,  I  fear  authorship  must  cuiiic  more  and  more 
to  be  considered  as  the  liLxury  of  those  who  can  afford  to  disregard 

■  its  pecuniar}-  rewards  ;  more  of  a  mere  help  than  a  crutch ;  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of  for  iis  fame,  but  not  to  live  upon,  more  especially  in 
an  age  of  wealth  and  luxury-,  when  snccessful  bu.sine.ss  men  make 
fortunes  without  apparent  effort,  while  the  Ulttrattur  struggles 
miserably  and  in  vain  to  keep  up  as  good  an  appearance  as  tlie  rich 
irfuj  patronise  him.  Of  course  these  words  will  not  discourage  the 
child  of  genius  burning  to  use  hts  God-gifted  powers ;  and  I  would 
be  the  last  to  stay  his  hand.  Ne\-ertheles5,  I  warn  him  ;  for  what 
can  he  expect  when  he  counts  upon  his  fingers  the  most  successful 
of  our  authors,  and  carefully  studies  their  most  popular  books  ? 

»I  commend  tliis  present  volume  of  the  oldest  of  all  magazines  to 
die  friendly  criticism  of  its  numerous  readers.  In  llie  ne^v  volume 
upon  which  wc  are  now  entering  I  hope  to  introduce  to  tlieir  notice, 
in  addition  tu  the  general  attractions  of  the  work,  some  hitherto 
impublishcd  correspondence  of  Charles  I.,ainb,  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  an  article  by  an  autlioress  of  distinction  ;  and  also  some  interesting 
biographical  notes  of  the  eaily  life  of  the  late  Napoleon  ill.,  trans- 
lated from  the  private  diar}-  uf  a  Prussian  lady,  by  the  Countess  of 
Harrington.  A  new  novel  will  follow  the  short  tale,  "  Making  the 
Worst  of  it"  ;  "  Clytie  "  will  run,  I  hope,  through  anothcrvolumc  ;  the 

■  ''life  in  London"  sketches  will  Ik  continued;  and  I  have,  ia 
addition,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  many  im|Hinam  and  inte- 
resting papers  in  the  several  departments  of  lustor} ,  biography,  sports 
and  pxitimts,  Ijierature.  the  drama,  and  society,  from  the  pens  of 

writers  accustomed  fo  treat  such  subjects  ab\y,  tXiouuVvtviW-^,  mwI 
^i  authority,  JostVH  Uxvioii. 
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Isles  of  the  Amazons. 

BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 


PART  V. 

Well,  we  have  threaded  through  and  through 

The  gloaming  forests.    Fairy  Isles, 

Begirt  in  God's  eternal  smiles, 
As  fallen  stars  in  fields  of  blue  ; 

Some  futile  wars  with  subtile  love 
That  mortal  never  vanquished  yet, 
Some  symphonies  by  angels  set 

In  wave  below,  in  bough  above. 
Were  yours  and  mine  ;  but  here  adieu. 

And  if  it  come  to  pass  some  days 

That  yon  grow  weary,  sad,  and  you 
Lift  up  deep  eyes  from  dusty  ways 

Of  mart  and  moneys,  to  the  blue 
And  pure  cool  waters,  isle  and  vine. 

And  bathe  you  there,  and  then  arise 
Refreshed  by  one  fresh  thought  of  mine, 

I  rest  content ;  I  kiss  your  eyes, 
I  kiss  your  hair  in  my  delight : 
I  kiss  my  hand  to  say  "  Good  night." 

May  love  be  thine  by  sun  or  moon. 
May  peace  be  thine  by  stormy  way 
Through  all  the  darling  days  of  May, 

Throagh  all  the  genial  days  of  June, 
To  golden  days  that  die  in  smiles 
Of  sunset  on  the  blessed  Isles. 


[HAT  way  is  familiar  when  journeyed  in  first? 

The  new  roads  are  rugged,  the  pilgrimage  hard  ; 
No  storied  names  lure  you,  nor  deeds  as  they  erst 
Allured  you  in  songs  of  the  gray  Scian  bard. 
Vol.  X.,  N.S.  187J.  B 
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But  when  spires  shall  shine  on  the  Amazon's  shore, 
From  temples  of  God,  and  time  shall  have  rolled 
Like  a  scroll  from  the  border  the  limitless  wold  ; 

When  the  tiger  is  tamed,  and  the  mono  no  more 

Swings  over  the  waters  to  chatter  and  call 
To  the  crocodile  sleeping  in  rushes  and  fern  ; 
When  cities  shall  gleam,  and  their  battlements  bum 

In  the  sunsets  of  gold,  where  the  cocoa-nuts  fall : 

And  the  mountains  flash  back  from  their  mantles  of  snow 
The  reflection  of  splendours  from  tower  and  dome 
Of  temples  where  art  has  established  a  home 

More  royal  than  aught  that  the  modems  may  show  : 

'Twill  be  something  to  lean  from  the  stars  and  to  know 
That  the  engine,  red-mouthmg  with  turbulent  tongue, 

The  white  ships  that  come,  and  the  cargoes  that  go, 
We  invoked  them  of  old  when  the  nations  were  young  : 

Twill  be  something  to  know  that  we  named  them  of  old— 
That  we  said  to  the  nations,-  Lo  !  here  Is  the  fleece 
That  allures  to  the  rest,  and  the  perfectest  peace, 

With  its  foldings  of  sunlight  shed  mellow  like  gold  : 

That  we  were  the  Carsons  in  kingdoms  untrod. 
We  followed  the  trail  through  the  mstle  of  leaves. 
We  stood  by  the  waves  where  solitude  weaves 

Her  garments  of  mosses,  and  lonely  as  God  : 

Tliat  we  have  made  venture  when  singers  were  young, 
Inviting  from  Grecia,  from  long-trodden  lands 
That  are  easy  of  journeys,  and  holy  from  hands 

Laid  upon  by  the  Masters  when  giants  had  tongue  : 

Yea,  rugged  the  hills,  and  most  hard  of  defeat 
Are  the  difficult  joumeys  to  bountiful  song, 

Through  places  not  hallowed  by  fame,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  classical  singers,  made  sacred  to  song. 
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But  prophets  should  lead,  to  discos'er  tlie  grand 
And  the  beautiful  hidden  in  quarries  of  stooe  \ 
Be  leaders  to  point  to  the  fair  and  unknown. 

And  the  hx,  and  sdlure  to  the  sweets  of  &  land 

Behold  my  Sierras  t  new  monntains  of  song  I 
The  Andes  sliall  break  tluough  wings  of  the  night 
As  the  5erce  condor  breaks  through  the  clouds  in  his  flight ; 

And  we  here  plant  the  cross.     How  long?  and  how  long? 

Aye.  idle  indeed  !    And  yet  to  have  dared 
On  an  unsailcd  sea  may  deserve  some  grace.     .     . 
But  the  harvest  will  come,  and  bi'hold,  my  place 

ShaQ  be  filled  with  prophets,  to  my  fullest  reward. 


tl  reckon  that  love  is  the  bitterest  sweet 
That  ever  laid  hold  on  the  heart  of  a  man, 
A  chain  to  the  soul,  and  to  slumber  a  ban, 
And  a  bane  to  tlie  brain,  and  a  snare  to  the  feeL 
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Who  would  ascend  on  tJie  hollow  white  wings 
Of  love  but  to  fall  ;  to  fall  and  to  learn, 
Like  a  moth  and  a  man,  that  the  lights  lure  to  bum, 

Thu  the  roses  have  thorns,  that  tlie  honey  bee  stings  ? 

1  say  to  you  surely  that  grief  shall  befall ; 
]  Uft  you  my  finger,  I  caution  you  tme;, 
And  yet  you  go  forward,  laugh  g.iily,  and  you 
learn  for  yourself,  and  then  mouro  for  us  all. 


Yoo  had  better  be  drown 'd  than  to  love  and  to  dream  ; 

I    It  were  better  to  sit  on  a  moss-grown  stone, 
And  away  from  the  sun,  and  forever  alone. 
Slow  pitching  white  pebbles  at  trout  in  the  stream, 
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Than  to  dream  for  a  day,  then  awake  for  an  age, 

And  to  walk  through  the  world  like  a  ghost,  and  to  start, 
Then  suddenly  stop,  with  the  hand  to  the  heart 

Pressed  hard,  and  the  teeth  set  savage  with  rage. 


The  clouds  are  above  us,  and  snowy  and  cold, 
And  what  is  beyond  but  the  steel-gray  sky, 
And  the  still  far  stars  that  twinkle  and  lie 

Like  the  eyes  of  a  love  or  delusions  of  gold  ! 

Ah  1  who  would  ascend  ?    The  clouds  are  above. 

Aye  1  all  things  perish ;  to  rise  is  to  fall 
And  alack  for  loving,  and  alas  for  love, 

And  alas  that  there  ever  are  lovers  at  aU. 

And  alas  for  a  hean  that  is  left  forlorn  I 

If  you  live  you  must  love ;  if  you  love,  regret — 

It  were  better,  perhaps,  we  had  never  been  bom, 
Or  better,  at  least,  we  could  well  forget 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  harder  to  die 

Of  a  broken  up  heart  than  one  would  suppose. 

The  clouds  blow  on,  and  we  see  that  the  rose 
Of  heaven  is  bom  of  a  turbulent  sky. 


The  singer  stood  forth  in  the  fragrance  of  wood. 
But  not  as  alone,  and  he  chid  in  his  heart, 
And  subdued  his  soul,  and  assumed  his  part 

With  a  passionate  will,  in  the  palms  where  he  stood  ; 

Then  he  reached  his  hand,  like  to  one  made  strong 
In  a  strange  resolve  to  a  questionable  good. 
And  he  shook  his  hair,  made  free  from  his  mood, 

Forgot  his  silence  and  resumed  his  song  : 
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"  She  is  sweet  as  die  breath  of  the  Castile  rose, 
She  is  vaim  to  the  heart  asaTorid  of  wine. 

And  as  rich  to  behold  as  the  rose  that  grows 
With  its  red  heart  bent  to  the  tide  of  the  Rhine. 

"  O  hoc  blood  bora  of  the  heavens  above ! 

I  shall  drain  her  soul,  I  shall  drink  her  up. 
I  shall  love  with  a  searching  and  merciless  love, 

I  shall  sip  her  lips  as  the  brown  bees  sup 

"  Fiom  the  great  gold  heart  of  the  buttercup  ! 

I  shall  live  and  love  !     I  shall  have  my  day. 
Let  the  suns  fall  down  or  the  moons  rise  up, 

And  die  in  my  time,  and  who  shall  gainsay  ? 

"  What  boots  me  the  battles  that  I  have  fought 
With  self  for  honour  ?    My  brave  resolve ; 
And  who  takes  note  ?    The  senses  dissolve 

In  a  sea  of  love,  and  the  land  is  forgot 

"  And  the  march  of  men  and  the  drift  of  ships, 
And  the  dreams  of  fame,  and  desires  for  gold. 
They  shall  go  for  aye,  as  a  tale  that  is  told, 

Nor  divide  for  a  day  my  lips  from  her  lips. 

"  And  a  knight  shall  rest,  and  none  shall  say  nay, 
In  a  green  Isle  washed  by  an  arm  of  the  seas, 
And  walled  from  the  world  by  the  white  Andes, 

For  the  years  are  of  age  and  can  go  their  way." 


The  sentinel  stood  on  the  farthermost  land, 
And  shouted  aloud  to  the  shadowy  forms.  .  .  . 
*'  He  comes,"  she  cried,  "  in  the  strength  of  storms," 

And  struck  her  shield,  and,  her  sword  in  hand, 
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She  cried,  "  O  Queen  of  the  sun-kissed  Isle, 

He  comes  as  a  wind  comes,  blown  from  the  seas, 
In  a  cloud  of  canoes,  on  the  curling  breeze, 

With  his  shields  of  tortoise  and  of  crocodile, 

"  He  is  girt  in  copper,  with  silver  spears. 
With  flint-tipped  arrows  and  bended  bows. 

To  take  our  blood,  though  we  give  him  tears. 
And  to  flood  our  Isle  in  a  world  of  woes." 

She  rushed  her  down  where  the  white  tide  ran, 
She  breasted  away  where  the  breakers  reeled, 

She  shook  her  sword  at  the  foeman's  van, 
And  beat,  as  the  waves  beat,  sword  on  shield. 

She  dared  them  come  like  a  storm  of  seas. 

To  come  as  the  winds  come  fierce  and  frantic — 
As  sounding  down  to  the  far  Adantic, 

And  sounding  away  to  the  deep  Andes. 


Sweeter  than  swans  are  a  maiden's  graces  ! 

Sweeter  than  fruits  are  the  kisses  of  mom  ! 

Sweeter  than  babes  is  a  love  new-bom. 
But  sweeter  than  all  are  a  love's  embraces. 

She  slept  at  peace  in  the  holy  places. 
Sacred  alone  to  the  splendid  Queen  ; 
She  slept  in  peace  in  the  opaline 

Hush  and  blush  of  the  tropic  graces. 

And  bound  about  by  the  twining  glory. 
Vine  and  trellis  in  the  vernal  mom, 
As  still  and  as  sweet  as  a  babe  new-bom, 

The  brown  Queen  listens  to  the  old  new  story. 
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But  hark  !  her  sendy's  passionate  words, 
The  sound  of  shields,  and  the  clash  of  swords  ! 
And  slow  she  comes  with  her  head  on  her  breast, 
And  her  two  hands  held  as  to  plead  for  rest 

Where,  O  where,  are  the  Juno  graces  ? 

Where,  O  where,  is  the  glance  of  Jove, 
When  the  Queen  comes  forth  from  the  sacred  places, 

Hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the  grove  ? 


They  rallied  around  as  of  old — they  besought  her, 
With  swords  to  the  sun  and  the  sounding  shield, 
To  lead  them  again  to  the  glorious  field, 

So  sacred  to  Freedom  j  and,  breathless,  they  brought  her 

Her  buckler  and  sword,  and  her  armour  all  bright 
With  a  thousand  gems  enjewelled  in  gold. 
She  lifted  her  head  with  the  look  of  old, 

For  an  instant  only ;  with  all  of  her  might 

She  strove  to  be  strong  and  majestic  again  : 
She  bared  them  her  arms  and  her  ample  breast, 
They  lifted  her  armour,  they  strove  their  best 

To  clasp  it  about  her ;  but  they  strove  in  vain. 

It  closed  no  more,  but  clanged  on  the  ground. 
Like  the  fall  of  a  king,  with  an  ominous  sound, 
And  she  cried,  "  Alas  I " — and  she  smote  her  breast — 
■'  For  the  nights  of  love  and  the  noons  of  rest." 

And  her  warriors  wondered ;  but  they  stood  apart, 
And  trailed  their  swords,  and  subdued  their  eyes 
To  earth  in  sorrow  and  in  hushed  surprise, 

And  forgot  themselves  in  their  pity  of  heart 
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"  O  Isles  of  the  Sun,"  cried  the  blue-eyed  youth, 
*'  O  Edens  new-made  and  let  down  from  above  ! 
Be  sacred  to  peace  and  to  passionate  love, 

Made  happy  in  tears  and  made  holy  with  truth. 

"  O  gardens  of  God,  new-planted  below ! 

Shall  rivers  be  red?    Shall  day  be  night?" 
And  he  stood  in  the  wood  with  his  face  to  the  foe, 

And  apart  with  his  buckler  and  sword  for  the  fight. 

But  the  fair  Isle  filled  with  the  fierce  invader  ; 
He  formed  on  the  strand,  he  lifted  his  spears, 
Where  never  was  man  for  years  and  for  years, 

And  moved  on  the  Queen.     She  lifted  and  laid  her 

Finger-tip  to  her  lips.     And  O  sweet 
Was  the  song  of  love,  and  the  song  new-born, 
That  the  minstrel  blew  in  the  virgin  mom, 

Away  where  the  trees  and  the  soft  sands  meet. 

The  strong  men  leaned  and  their  shields  let  fall. 
And  slowly  they  moved  with  their  trailing  spears, 
And  heads  bowed  down  as  if  bent  with  years, 

And  an  air  of  gentleness  over  them  all. 

And  the  men  grew  glad  as  the  song  ascended. 
They  leaned  their  lances  against  the  palms, 
And  they  reached  their  arms  as  to  reach  for  alms, 

And  the  Amazons  came — and  their  reign  was  ended. 

They  reached  their  arms  to  the  arms  extended, 
Put  by  their  swords,  and  no  more  seemed  sad. 

But  moved  as  the  men  moved,  tall  and  splendid — 
Mingled  together,  and  were  all  made  glad. 

Then  the  Queen  stood  tall,  as  of  old  she  had  stood. 
With  her  face  to  the  sun  and  her  breast  to  the  foe  ; 
Then  moved  like  a  king,  unhee<Ung  and  slow, 
And  aside  to  the  singer  in  the  fringe  of  iHe  wood. 
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She  led  him  forth,  and  she  bade  him  sing  : 

Then  bade  him  cease  ;  and  the  gold  of  his  hair 

She  touched  with  her  hands  \  she  embraced  him  there, 

Then  Ufted  her  voice  and  proclaimed  him  King. 

And  the  men  made  fair  in  their  new-found  loves. 
They  all  cried  "  King  !  "  and  again  and  again, 
Cried  "  Long  may  they  live,  and  long  may  they  reign, 

And  be  true  to  their  loves  as  the  red-billed  doves  ; 

"  Ay,  long  may  they  live,  and  long  may  they  love. 
And  their  blue-eyed  babes  with  the  years  increase. 
And  we  all  have  love,  and  we  all  have  peace. 

While  the  seas  are  below  or  the  sun  is  above. 

"  Let  the  winds  blow  fair  and  the  fruits  be  gold, 
And  the  gods  be  gracious  to  King  and  Queen, 
While  the  tides  are  gray  or  the  Isles  are  green, 

Or  the  moons  wax  new,  or  the  moons  wane  old  ! " 


FlMIS. 


Leaves  from  a  Lost  Diary. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS,  AUTHOR  OF  "  KITTY,"  '*  DR.  JACOB,"  &c. 


yune  15^,  Morning. 

'T  is  hardly  light,  and  yet  I  am  up  and  dressed,  counting  with 
anxious  heart  the  hours  that  must  elapse  before  my  husband's 
return.  All  night  long  I  lay  awake,  trying  to  see  some  way 
of  escape  out  of  the  misery  and  shame  before  me ;  but 
could  discover  none.  Before  nightfall  he  will  be  here,  and  will  have 
learned  all  from  my  own  lips.  As  I  look  at  myself  in  the  glass  I 
start  back,  horrified  at  the  ghost  of  the  once  happy  creature  I  used 
to  see  there.  Will  Harry  recognise  in  this  woe-begone,  hollow-eyed 
spectre  the  young  wife  he  left  a  few  months  ago  ?  Were  my  hair 
only  grey  I  should  look  quite  old. 

How  shall  I  tell  him  ?  In  the  first  hour  of  his  home-coming,  or  a 
little  later,  when  we  sit  before  the  fire  in  the  twilight  ?  Will  he  send 
me  away  from  him,  and  bid  me  never  cross  his  path  again  ?  Will  he 
let  me  stay  in  his  home  still,  his  wife  in  name,  in  all  else  his  burden, 
his  curse,  his  enemy  ?  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  never  yet  seen  my 
husband  angry. 

As  I  look  back  I  can  recall  the  beginning  of  temptation.  We  had 
been  married  only  a  few  months  when  we  went  to  London,  and 
Harry  introduced  me  to  his  friends  and  relations.  He  was  not  rich, 
and  in  marrying  a  country  vicar's  daughter  without  a  penny  had 
affronted  his  own  family,  who  had  hitherto  boasted  of  having  no 
poor  relations  belonging  to  them.  I  was  now  that  poor  relation. 
'*  Put  on  all  your  finery,"  he  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  before  my 
introduction  was  to  take  place ;  "  my  cousin  John's  wife  is  a  grand 
personage,  and  I  do  not  wish  her  to  say  that  I  have  married  a  dowdy." 
I  ransacked  my  poor  little  wardrobe  with  dismay.  What  else  could 
I  be  but  a  dowdy  ?  I  cried  with  vexation  as  I  saw  how  poor  a  figure 
I  should  make  at  Lady  Mary's  in  my  cheap  silk  dress  and  coral 
ornaments.  No  ;  to  go  in  such  attire  was  impossible.  I  sat  on  my 
trunk,  debating  in  my  mind  which  of  two  things  was  best  to  do — to 
g'o  sullenly  to  Harry  and  say  that  unless  he  could  give  me  some 
money  for  a  new  dress  I  must  stay  at  home,  01,  w\va.\  vias  ttvuOcv 
easier,  to  procure  a  dress  and  jewels  without  saymg  axv7feVT\ij,  a.\»\A  ^^vt 
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er,  and  lo  pay  for  Lliem  by  quarterly  instalments  of  ray  allow- 
ance Surely  there  would  be  nothing  wrunt;  tn  that  1  Wheit  Harry 
promised  to  give  me  fifty  pounds  a  year  he  made  no  bargain  as  to 
the  manner  of  spending  it  1  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
went  straight  to  a  jeweller's  shop,  vhither  Harry  had  taken  me  to 
choose  my  betrothal  ring.  1*he  man  recognised  me,  and  when  I 
atked,  blushing  and  hesitating,  if  I  might  pay  for  the  things  I  wished 
to  buy  in  a  short  lime  hence,  he  assured  me  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him.  I  wa.<t  persuaded  to  take  away  what  seemed, 
imidst  the  splendour  before  me,  a  very  modest  set  of  pearl  and 
mby  ornamenu  ;  then  I  went  to  a  milliner  and  ordered  a  white  satin 
dress,  returning  home  intoxicated  with  the  foretaste  of  my  triumphs. 

All  that  Harry  said  on  seeing  me  ready  dressed  to  go  with  him 
vaa,  •*  So  ;  you  have  got  some  new  clothes — and  Oiey  well  become 
you  \  But  you  must  make  your  allowance  do,  my  poor  little  girl, 
and  not  get  into  trouble."  I  suppose  the  bare  suspicion  of  debt 
jtwt  occurred  to  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  harm.  My  first 
appearance  was  successful,  and  Harry  came  away  belter  pleased 
with  me  than  ever. 

**It  is  highly  desirable  that  you  impress  my  relations  favoumbly," 
be  said,  as  we  drove  home.  "They  are  nil  rich,  and  half  of  them  are 
childless" — and  then  he  stopped,  as  if  shocked  at  his  own  suggestion* 
It  was  a  worldly  thought,  but  I  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  it ;  and 
the  more  I  saw  of  the  luxurious  world  outside  our  own,  the  more 
discontented  I  felt.  Bouquets,  flowers,  jewels,  and  perfumes  never 
tired  me.  I  looked  upon  our  little  home  as  a  prison-house ;  and 
Hany,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit,  hkcd  society  for 
difiiemt  reasons,  and  was  welcome  wherever  he  went  Thus  we 
soon  saw  ourselves  dragged  into  a  round  of  dinners,  soirees,  and 
bttUs. 

I  suppose  jewels  excite  the  same  passion  in  women  as  cards  and 
wine  do  in  men.  I  know  that  firom  the  first  time  of  procuring  those 
fatal  ornaments  I  felt  an  insatiable  craving  for  others.  Two  or 
three  gifts  from  my  husband's  aunts,  mostly  antiquated  ear  rings  and 
brooches,  did  not  satisfy  me.  1  wanted  something  more  in  keeping 
with  roy  youth,  that  youth  of  which  I  had  heard  nothing  in  my 
country  home,  but  which  was  always  being  praised  now ;  to  have 
smooth  cheeks  red  lips  and  dimples,  seemed  a  virtue  among 
my  husband's  relations,  and  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  my 
sinral  poverty;  they  petted  me  and  flattered  me — csipcc\a\\^  >Xvt 
mcn—tiU  I  took  great  credit  to  myscH  for  being  pteUy,  and  iViow^V 
itonlynsht  that  I  should  do  justice  to  such  good  fv^aUucv    'V\ius 
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it  canie  about  that  froni  small  iK'ginnings  I  grew  to  be  ovcm'helmed 
wilh  debL  I  never  got  a  new  dress  or  omarnent  without  making 
sonic  virtuous  resolve,  just  as  upon  the  heel  of  any  poor  Uttle 
economy  I  was  sure  to  commit  some  fresh  extravagance.  There  was 
always  the  hope  that  Harr>''s  income  would  increase.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  Government  would  let  us  go  on  starving  much  longer 
upon  six  hundred  a  year !  Again,  there  H-as  the  chance  of  a  legacy 
any  day.  When  real  anxiety  stared  me  in  the  face,  it  was  staved  ofl 
with  such  arguments  as  these ;  though  for  the  most  part  I  lived  in 
happy  unconcern.  A  year  ago  I  began  to  be  uneasy  because  I  «*as 
asked  to  pay  a  milliner  by  whom  I  had  at  first  been  begged  to  get  into 
debt.  Harry  was  just  then  very  much  worried  about  his  own  aHairs, 
and  1  felt  that  1  would  rather  part  with  ever)-  one  of  my  beloved 
jenels  than  go  to  any  of  his  family.  I  racked  my  brain,  and  at  kst 
could  only  hit  upon  my  sister  Janey  as  the  person  likely  to  help  me. 
She  kept  house  for  my  father,  and  though  they  had  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  live  upon,  they  were  so  careful  that  they 
always  had  a  little  to  give  away  to  the  poor.  Jancy's  answer  and  five 
pounds  came  back  by  return  of  post.  "  Dearest  Ijicy,"  she  wrote, 
"  I  send  all  I  have  ;  but  I  dare  not  mention  what  you  have  done  to 
our  father.     It  n-ould  break  his  heart." 

That  letter  made  mc  laugh  and  cr)'.  Kind,  simple  Janey  I  What 
was  such  a  sum  as  five  pounds  to  poor  debt-burdened  me  ?  I  felt  half 
disposed  to  send  it  back,  and  only  refrained  because  I  knew  how 
greatly  it  would  vex  my  sister.  The  milliner  n*as  appeased  by  some 
device  for  a  lime,  however,  and  then  my  worries  began  afresh.  Now 
it  was  a  jeweller,  now  a  hairdresser,  now  a  lace-cleaner,  who  showed 

1  growing  signs  of  uneasiness.  Again  and  again,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  my  husband  and  confessing  alt,  but  could  not  summon 
courage.  At  last  he  was  sent  abroad  for  a  few  montlis  on  official 
business,  and  I  determined  somehow  to  set  things  right  before  he 
came  home.  How  the  time  has  passed  I  cannot  tell.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  there  remained  a  long  reprieve  before  me,  but  now 
it  is  gone !  Looking  back,  1  feel  that  if  I  had  strained  every  nerve  I 
might  still  have  avoided  this  disgrace.  I  might  have  urged  upon  the 
jewellers  tu  take  back  their  goods.  I  might  have  humbled  myself 
before  some  of  my  husband's  relations,  and  borrowed  the  necessaiy 
money  of  them.  It  seems  to  me.  as  I  sit  here  in  despair,  that  I  might 
have  done  a  hundred  things  to  avert  the  ruin  hanging  over  me.  Oh 
£ithcr,  father',  wliai  would  you  say  if  you  could  see  your  poorlitdc  Lucy 
oowi'  H'oulJ  yuu  believe  her  if  she  to\d  the  reason  of  tiei  tears  and 
^ff^baacatent  ?    Ai  t  wntc  this,  the  ren:\embTaticc  ol  m^  ^cd)iAn%- 
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dijr  comes  back  to  rac ;  the  pride  of  it,  the  jojr  of  it,  the  hope  of  it ! 
My  father  could  hardly  have  felt  prouder  had  he  married  me  to  a 
prince.  Harry  was  so  handsome,  so  clever,  so  well-bom !  Com- 
pared to  ourselves,  too,  he  seemed  quite  rich,  and  whenever  he  took 
roe  home  on  a  visit,  we  were  looked  upon  as  grand  folks  by  all  the 
neighbours.     Ah,  mc !  how  shall  I  ever  bear  to  go  home  again  ? 


EvmtMg. — Whilst  I  was  writing  this  morning  Harry  came.  He 
had  travelled  all  night  in  order  to  get  home  a  few  hours  sooner, 
having  great  news  to  communicate  to  me.  I  listened  without  a  word, 
and  in  his  cblion  he  did  not  notice  how  I  trembled.  I  had  never 
before  seen  him  so  gay  and  so  eager. 

*'  Lucy,"  he  cried,  *'  Fortune  smiles  upon  us  at  last,  and  if  we 
choose,  the  days  of  our  poverty  and  insignificance  are  over.  I  have 
had  a  Govemmenl  appointment  in  India  and  a  thousand  a  year 
offered  mc.  Yes  or  no?  Shall  we  slay  here,  beggars,  or  go  to  a  new 
ccFuntry,  and  live  in  case  all  the  rest  of  our  lives?" 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  tlic  indiflercnce  and  coldness  of  manner 
habitual  with  him  as  he  said  this,  and,  without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
he  went  on  enthusiastically: — 

"  You,  Lucy,  will  be  a  little  queen  cut  there,  and  I  shall  no  longer 
be  a  mere  drudging  clerk,  a  bond  slave  of  routine.  I  have  always 
been  ambitious,  as  you  know,  and  at  last  I  see  a  chance  of  doing 
Kimcthing  wilh  my  life.  But  what  is  the  matter?  you  are  white  as 
death.     Oh!  child,  what  can  have  happened?'* 

"  I  am  not  ill,  Harry  ;  don't  be  frightened ;  but  I  have  done  some- 
thing very  wrong,  and  the  dread  of  telling  you  has  made  me  Uke 
this." 

He  dropped  my  hand,  and  turning  very  pale,  scrutinised  me  for  a 
second,  I  know  not  wilh  what  dreadful  thought  in  his  mind;  lliea  we 
ut  down  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  and  I  told  him  as  best  I  could. 

'•  How  much  do  you  owe  altogether  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Fifteen  hundred  pounds."  I  falterefj  ouL 

**  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  !  Income  of  two  years  and  a  half !  Oh, 
Lucy!" 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  his  manner  of  saying  it  I  shall  nc^'cr 
forget.  Then  he  left  mc,  saying  that  he  must  have  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  himself  to  think  of  what  could  be  done;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  came  back  to  me. 

"  Lucy,**  he  aaid,  guile  caJmly,  and  almost  without  \ooVvt\^  a\  TOc^ 
•'to accept  zJtMtpost  is  aow  impossible.    I  cannot  be^\u  a  tvc-w  \^it 
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with  a  clog  of  debt  round  nay  neck  ;  and  moreover,  it  would  be  dis- 
honourable. The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  give  up  housekeeping 
for  the  present  You  can  stay  with  your  father ;  I  will  ask  to  be  sent 
abroad  again  for  a  few  months ;  and  by  this  means  we  may  set  things 
straight  in  time.  Take  what  books  and  clothes  you  like  with  you  to 
the  vicarage,  because  all  the  other  things  will,  of  course,  be  sold." 

I  stood  aghast. 

"Have  you  anything  better  to  suggest?"  he  asked  in  the  same 
calm  voice. 

"  Oh  !  Harry,  must  we  be  separated  after  this  long  absence  ?  Must 
you  give  up  that  appointment  ?"  I  asked  wjth  suppressed  tears. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  better  that  we  should  be  separated,"  he  answered ; 
"and  as  to  the  appointment,  I  would  rather  lose  the  viceroyalty  of 
India  than  go  about  borrowing  money  to  pay  my  wife's  debts  with. 
No,  Lucy,  we  have  a  little  pride  left  us  yet" 

With  that  he  turned  to  go,  looking  back  on  the  threshold  to  add  : 
"  You  had  better  apprise  your  father  of  your  arrival  by  telegraph,  and 
go  to-night" 

"  Won't  to-morrow  do  ?"  I  said.  "  My  father  will  think  something 
terrible  has  happened  by  such  a  sudden  appearance." 

"  And  has  nothing  terrible  happened  ?  Such  as  the  truth  is,  we 
must  look  it  in  the  face.    We  are  mined,  Lucy." 

He  took  out  his  watch. 

"  It  is  now  quite  eariy,  only  mid-day.  You  can  surely  pack  your 
clothes  by  six  o'clock,  when  I  will  be  back,  if  possible,  to  take  you 
to  the  station.     I  must  go  out  at  once." 

He  went  away,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  I  got  the  following 
letter  :— 

*'  Dear  Lucy, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  home  soon  enough 
to  see  you  off.  Your  maid  will  do  it  very  well.  I  enclose  twenty 
pounds,  and  will  send  you  as  much  more  in  two  months'  time  :  but 
please  make  it  last  as  long  as  that  I  have  telegraphed  to  your 
sister.     God  bless  you.  "  Harry." 

I  read  over  those  three  kind  words — "God  bless  you  !"  again  and 
again,  trying  to  console  myself  with  them  for  the  severity  of  the  rest 
Was  my  punishment  greater  than  I  deserved  ?  No ;  how  could  that 
be,  after  deceiving  him  as  I  had  done  ?  I  felt  rather  that  if  he  went 
for  a  year  without  forgiving  me  I  should  still  have  no  right  to 
complain ;  but  I  longed  to  say  that,  to  have  his  assurance  that 
by-and-by  all  would  be  with  us  as  of  old.  I  could  not  ^ear  the 
thought  that  another  long  parting  was  before  us ;  and,  as  yet»  I  had 
taxi  nothing  about  my  shame  and  sorrow. 
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I  hid  to  leave  off  writing  to  get  ready  for  my  journey,  &nd  now  I 
ana  home  again.  What  Harry  had  said  in  his  telegram  1  did  not 
know,  but  I  saw  from  Jane/s  face,  when  she  met  me  al  ihe  station, 
that  she  guessed  something  ^-as  wrong.  She  said  very  little  as  wc 
walked  home  in  the  summer  twilight— wild  roses  shedding  perfume— 
tiightizigales  singing— the  evening  star  shining — everytliing  peaceful 
but  my  heart  Janey  whispered,  as  we  reached  the  little  garden  gate, 
"  Lucy,  darling,  let  us  say  as  Httle  as  wc  can  to  frighten  father.  He 
is  much  feebler  than  when  you  were  here  last" 

"  Did  Harry  tell  you— all?"  I  asked. 

"  Hush,  there  is  father,"  she  said,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  lo 
my  father's  arms,  and  he  was  crying  partly  from  joy  to  sec  me  again 
aDd  portly  from  some  vague  suspicion  that  I  had  come  because  I  was 
in  trtjublc.  Wc  sat  down  to  supper,  as  usual,  in  the  homely  little 
parlour,  all  three  trying  to  be  cheerful  After  prayers — which  Janey 
read  now  because  of  our  father's  failing  voice — he  blessed  us  both, 
and  said  to  me : — 

**  Trust  in  God,  I>olo  " — ^my  pet  home-name — *'  and  do  your  duty 
to  your  husband,  then  ail  will  come  right  in  time." 

"  Father  suspects  that  you  and  Harry  have  quarrelled,"  Janey  said, 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  little  old-fashioned  bed  room  we  had 
occupied  as  children.     '*Oh  !  Lolo,  is  that  so?" 

Harry,  then,  had  not  told  her.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated — but  for 
a  moment  only.  I  could  not  deceive  mysi.ster  Janey,  who  had  loved 
roe  from  childhood  with  a  perfect  love ;  and  with  cheek  laid  lo  cheek, 
and  arms  entwined,  wc  sat  together  and  I  confessed  all.  Janey, 
instead  of  reproaching,  tried  to  comfort  and  strengthen  me  by  hold- 
ing out  a  hope  of  atonement  and  reconciliation.  She  said  she  was 
nrc  that  Harry  would  soon  forgive  if  he  saw  me  determined  to  amend, 
and  she  blamed  me,  though  in  the  tcndcrest  manner,  for  not  having 
prepared  him  by  a  letter,  instead  of  permitting  him  to  come  home 
buoyed  up  with  hope  and  expectation.  "No  man,"  she  said, 
"could  help  feeling  it  hard  that  the  very  good  fortune  he  had  hmged 
for,  when  put  within  hand's  reach,  should  be  dashed  aside,  perhaps 
for  ever,  by  his  own  wife — especially  a  wife  who  owes  all  to  her 
husband,  as  you  do."  Janey  went  on  in  the  same  tone  of  quiet 
nproach.  "  Think  how  penniless  you  wont  to  Harry,  and  how 
generrjus  he  was.  Why,  even  >'our  wedding  gown  was  his  gift,  and  in 
evcr)'thing  he  behaved  as  liberally  as  a  man  could  do.  But  you  can 
hdp  him  to  get  clear  of  difficulties.  Send  back  that  twenty  pounds 
to  begin  with;  we  are  ricli  enough  to  entertain  our  lA\n,  and  ^\\&^ 
jw  ftnd  I  avty  eren  devise  some  plan  of  earning  a  Utile ." 
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With  these  last  comforting  words  she  left  me,  and  after  having 
written  for  an  hour  I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  to  sleep.  When  I  am 
happy  again  I  shall  not  want  to  keep  a  diary,  but  during  Harry's 
absence  I  feel  it  like  a  friend  in  sympathy  with  me.  I  dared  not  speak 
of  my  troubles  to  any  one.  If  things  never  do  come  right  between  us 
two  I  will  keep  what  I  have  written,  and  Harry  will  read  it  when  I  am 
dead  and  forgive  me. 

How  dreary  and  unfamiliar  seems  the  old  home  life  to  me  now ! 
What  happens  one  day  happens  the  next,  and  no  more  important 
event  ever  takes  place  than  an  invitation  to  the  neighbouring  rectory 
or  a  village  funeral.  I  wonder  at  Janey's  cheerfulness  as  she  gets  up 
every  morning  to  the  same  dull  round  of  duties — helping  in  the  Sun- 
day school,  reading  to  the  old  women,  attending  to  her  garden,  and 
so  OIL  She  never  seems  to  think  that  there  is  another  world  outside 
this — a  world  of  bouquets  and  music,  balls  and  operas ;  and  looks 
distressed  whenever  I  recall  it  "  Try  to  make  yourself  happy  with 
simple  pleasures,"  she  says  to  me  again  and  again,  "and  in  helping 
others.  There  is  the  secret  of  a  really  contented  mind."  What 
simple  pleasures  can  I  make  myself  happy  with  ?  And  what 
can  I  do  to  help  others — I  mean  Harry?  Jancy  has  racked  her 
brain  to  discover  some  method  of  earning  money,  and  the  only 
one  we  have  hit  upon  will  bring  in  just  twenty-five  pounds 
a  year — that  is,  by  having  the  little  girls  of  some  neighbours  here 
every  day  to  teach.  At  first  Janey  would  not  hear  of  my  helping 
her  J  Hany  would  be  vexed,  she  said  j  but  I  insisted  upon  teaching 
music,  for  which  Harry  had  given  me  masters  in  London ;  and  now 
we  teach  three  dull  children  every  morning  for  the  sake  of  ten 
shillings  a  week  !  The  only  thing  I  can  smile  at  is  the  contrast 
between  our  ambition  and  our  achievement.  I  dare  not  let  poor 
Janey  see  this,  for  she  is  always  hopeful. 

I  wish  I  could  be  happy,  but  I  never  wake  in  the  morning  without 
longing  that  the  day  was  already  at  an  end.  We  have  prayers  at  eight 
o'clock,  then  breakfast,  teach  and  do  parish  work  till  dinner-time,  after 
which  we  sit  in  the  summer-house  with  our  books  and  needlework. 
On  Sundays  we  put  on  our  best  clothes  and  go  twice  to  church.  This 
is  our  ordinary  life,  and  in  spite  of  father's  kindness  and  Janey's  devo- 
tion, I  weary  of  it — I  almost  hate  it. 

And  all  this  time  Harry  does  not  write  ! 

To-night  Janey  came  into  our  room  pale  and  trembling.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  bed  in  the  twiJight — we  go  to  bed  so  caiX^  VVav  -wt 
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no  candles — thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  to  be 
ig  for  a  ball  at  thai  hour,  when  she  sat  down  beiiide  mc  and 
began  to  cry. 

**  Lolo,"  she  said,  "  father  knows  alL     I  have  tried  to  keep  it  firom 
hira,  but  he  heard  something  that  awakened  his  suspicions  when  at 
the  rector's  this  afternoon,  and  on  being  questioned  I  could  not 
.deceive  him." 

My  heart  sank  within  me ;  to  have  Hany  bitter  and  unforgiving 
seemed  punishment  enough.     Janey  went  on,  very  sadly  : — 

"  I  never  told  Cither  anything  except  that  you  and  Harry  had  got 
into  money  difficulties  and  had  not  been  quite  happy  togetlier  of  late, 
and  he  naturally  guessed  it  was  your  husband  who  was  in  the  wrong. 
You  he  never  suspected — his  youngest,  his  favourite."  Here  she 
clasped  me  close  with  many  kisses.  "But  now  there  is  nothing  to 
j^KConceal.  Lolo,  and  we  must  bear  his  sonow  as  best  we  can." 
^H     "  Ls  be  ver>-  angry  ?"  I  asked 

^H  **Oh,  Lolo  I  was  our  father  ever  angry  with  us  when  we  did  wrong 
^Hu  children?  He  is  grieved  and  ashamed,  that  is  all  He  snys  that 
^^kc  can  never  lift  up  his  head  again." 

"Jancy,  let  me  go  away.  I  will  ask  Harry  to  take  mc  in,  or  1  will 
^^<am  my  living  as  a  governess.  1  will  beg  in  the  streets  rather  than 
^Hbting  disgrace  upon  you  all" 

^H  **  As  if  we  minded  disgrace  or  anytliing  so  long  as  wc  could  make 
^"ttdngs  right  between  you  two  I    Do  you  think  Harr>- would  accept 

aid  from  him  ?"  Jancy  asked,  in  a  timid  voice. 
^K    "  Never,  never  I" 

^H     **  Becatisc  there  is  the  hundred  pounds  he  has  saved  up,  besides  a 
snail  sum  deposited  in  the  bank.     Don't  you  think  you  could  pcr- 
\       suade  Harry  to  take  this  little  help  from  us?    It  is  so  very  little." 
,  *•  I  will  not  ask  him,"  I  answered.    "  It  would  be  mean  to  rob  you 

I        of  all  the  money  you  have  in  tlie  world.     No,  Janey,  don't  want  me 
to  do  that" 

Janey  said  no  more,  and  we  went  to  bed,  but  I  think  neither  of  us 

got  much  sleep  that  night     The  next  morning  was  Sunday,  such  a 

!        pafcct  summer  Sunday  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  must  be 

I        happy  1    The  birds  were  singing,  the  roses  were  out,  the  soft  tinted 

h clouds  were  sailing  across  the  bright  blue  sky ;  the  bells  were  ringing. 
As  I  opened  my  window,  I  saw  father  walking  about  the  garden  «nth 
his  hc&d  bent  down  drearily.     I  dressed  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  went 
down  to  liim. 
He  kissed  roe  as  usual^  and  said  he  was  tired.     Wou\d  1  s\x  dov.Ti 


k 


h  the  suaimcrkause  uiih  liim  till  breokfaat  was  ready*?    Vic  ^t 
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down,  Janey  kissing  her  hand  to  us  from  the  break^t-parlour, 
which  she  was  putting  in  order. 

"Dear  Janey!"  father  said;  "never  was  a  more  devoted  child  than 
she  "  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  as  if  apologising  for  what 
looked  like  reproach,  "  And  you,  Lolo,  have  always  been  good  to 
your  father."  We  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and  were  both  full  ©f 
thoughts  we  hardly  knew  how  to  utter.  At  last  father  began,  now  in 
a  voice  that  was  heavy  with  tears : 

"You  must  try  henceforth  to  be  as  good  to  your  husband,  my  dear. 
I  don't  ask  more  of  you  " 

"  Oh,  father !  How  can  I  make  amends  for  what  I  have  done  ? 
and  if  I  could,  Hany  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  Lolo,  I  know  it  is  very  hard  to  make  amends  for  wrong  doing ; 
but  amends  must  be  made — first  to  God,  then  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
without  thinking  of  their  forgiveness  towards  ourselves.  Your 
busband  has  indeed  cause  to  be  angry." 

"  But  surely  not  to  be  angry  alwajrs,  father  ?  "  I  said,  passionately. 
"What  I  did  was  done  without  thinking;  I  never  meant  to  ruin  him." 

"  It  is  no  excuse  for  sin  that  we  rush  into  it,  wilfully  blind  to  the 
consequences." 

"  Oh  !  father,  do  you  call  my  folly  a  sin  ?  " 

"  Folly  is  sin,"  father  went  on,  "  and  the  least  wise  of  us  have 
rules  of  conduct  imprinted  on  our  hearts  by  God  that  we  cannot 
violate  without  knowing  it  But  I  do  not  want  to  chide  you,  Lolo ; 
I  only  want  you  to  see  that  your  husband's  anger  is  justifiable." 

"  How  can  I  soften  it  ?"  I  cried  in  the  same  vehement  tone.  "  He 
does  not  write,  he  does  not  come,  he  gives  me  no  opportunity  of 
telling  him  what  I  feel " 

"Listen,  Lolo,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  for  bringing  you  two 
together  again.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  London  to- 
morrow morning,  taking  what  money  I  have  with  me.  I  shall  see 
your  husband ;  I  shall  tell  him — shall  I  not  ? — that  you  want  to  go 
back  to  him,  to  share  his  anxieties  and  privations,  and  to  be  hence- 
forth his  good,  true,  helpful  wife." 

Here  Janey  called  us  to  breakfast,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
then  about  the  proposed  journey  till  I  told  her  of  it  on  our  way  to 
church.     She  merely  said  : — 

"  Father  is  sure  to  do  what  is  kind  and  wise." 

Then  we  went  through  the  day's  duties  as  usual,  teaching  the 
catechism  in  the  Sunday  school,  Janey  leading  the  choir,  I  playing 
the  harmonium ;  then  coming  home  to  cold  dinner  afterwards,  and 
qaict  reading  in  the  gardert     On  the  whole  it  was  a  cheerful  day. 


^ 
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Mmday. — My  father  set  off  to  Tendon  early  this  morning,  Janey 
and  I  carrying  his  cloak  and  bag  to  the  station.  He  iiersisted  in 
travelling  thtrH-dass,  nodding  adieu  to  us  quite  cheerfully  from  the 
hot,  dusty,  crowded  carriage.  Wc  walked  home  without  speaking. 
I  do  not  know,  as  little  could  Janey  guess,  all  that  1  feared.  We  did 
not  say  a  word  about  father's  errand  throughout  the  day.  And  what 
a  long  day  it  was  \  Our  little  scholars  had  a  holiday,  so  we  had  only 
pui'sh  work  and  the  housekeeping  to  attend  to.  Whilst  Janey  went 
her  rounds  I  ironed  our  muslin  dresses  and  father's  shirts,  and  after 
dinner  she  asked  me  to  play  to  her.  I  flew  joyfully  to  the  old  piano, 
for  mttsic  was  now  my  only  pleasure,  and,  quite  forgetting  poor 
Jancy's  lavoarite  pieces,  practised  some  new  music  till  she  called  me 
to  hci.     The  long  afternoon  was  gone  I 

*' What  extraordinary  music  you  have  been  playing,"  Janey  said, 
good-naturedly,  "  but  I  must  have  my  tunes  after  tea  all  the  same,** 
H'e  had  «jiiitc  a  happy  evening,  and  did  not  go  to  bed  till  late.  There 
seemed  so  many  things  to  talk  about  on  that  first  e\'ening  we  had 
been  alone  since  my  marriage.  The  next  morning  I  was  up  and 
dressed  by  six  o'clock,  woDdcring  how  the  hours  would  pass  till  our 
fjlher's  return  at  midday.  Janey  proposed  that,  as  she  had  a  litllc 
ihopping  to  do  at  Bridgewood,  our  market  town,  we  should  walk 
there  directly  after  breakfast,  and  accompany  father  home  by  rail.  I 
raught  at  the  idea  joyfully,  and  by  eight  o'clock  we  set  off  on  our 
three-mile  walk. 

How  welcome  seemed  the  stir  and  noise  of  e\'en  quiet  Uttle 
Bridgewood  after  the  seclusion  of  the  last  few  weeks  !  But  as  wc 
fnncd  the  gay  shop-wndows,  dis])laying  jeweller^',  bonnets,  and 
shawls,  I  turned  suddenly  cold  and  sick,  remembering  that  for  such 
trumpery  as  this  I  had  made  myself,  and  all  dear  to  me,  ashamed 
and  unhappy.  \\'hen  we  reached  the  station,  however,  and  I  caught 
& gUmj>se  of  father's  white  head  in  a  thirdclass  compartment^  I  ran 
towards  it  with  a  feeling  of  hope. 

Wc  hod  just  lime  to  find  seats  when  the  train  moved  off".  The 
canio^  was  crowded,  and  we  were  separated  from  father,  so  that 
talking  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  what  with  the  heat,  noise,  and 
^Komfon,  1  almost  forgot  my  suspense.  When  wc  got  out  father 
■>ke<d  for  a  little  water,  and  we  took  him  into  the  station-master's 
porloor,  as  he  seemed  quite  overcome  with  the  heat.  *'  I  am  afraid 
the  journey  to  London  this  weather  has  been  loo  much  for  the  vicar," 
the  good  station-master  said,  anxiously.  **  Had  wc  not  better  borrow 
Mr.  Joocs's  gig  to  drive  him  to  the  vicarage  ?" 

"Nis  no,  thank  you;  indeed,  I  am  quite  refreshed,"  father  satd^ and 

c  \ 
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taking  Janey's  arm,  set  out  j  I,  carrying  his  little  bag,  walked  on  the 
other  side.  I  guessed  all  now.  His  mission  must  have  failed,  or  he 
would  have  spoken  at  first 

When  we  were  safe  out  of  hearing  he  stopped  a  moment,  took 
each  of  us  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  children,  I  have  done  my  best,  but  that  has  failed. 
You  must  comfort  each  other." 

We  walked  home  very  sadly.  On  the  threshold  my  father  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  unable  to  speak.  I  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  say — dear  father  I 

It  was  a  bitter  day.     I  cannot  bear  to  write  of  it 

Later,  Janey  told  me  that  father  had  seen  Harry,  and  that  he  had 

coldly,  though  courteously,  refused  his  money,  and  also  his  mediations 

on  my  behalf    What  exactly  took  place  between  the  two  we  never 

knew,  but  I  felt  sure,  from  the  little  my  father  said,  that  Hairy  must 

have  behaved  to  him  in  a  proud,  hard  manner.     How  could  I  help 

resenting  such  behaviour?    The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  I 

blamed  my  husband,  and  the  less  Z  felt  disposed  to  make  any  more 

attempts  at  reconciliation. 

December  1st. 

Weeks  and  months  have  passed,  bringing  nothing  but  trouble. 
That  journey  to  London  made  our  father  very  ill,  and,  though 
he  got  over  it,  he  has  never  been  the  same  since.  Sometimes 
Janey  and  I  fear  that  he  will  have  to  give  up  the  Sunday  duties 
altogether,  in  which  case  we  must  engage  a  curate,  a  great  expense 
to  us.  His  memory  seems  to  be  going  gradually,  and  we  sit  nervously 
through  the  services,  dreading  lest  he  should  make  some  painful 
blunder.  The  poor  people  are  very  good,  and  do  not  grumble  when 
the  sermon  is  omitted,  or  when  Farmer  Jones  reads  the  lessons; 
but  of  course  this  cannot  go  on  much  longer.  Yesterday  a  child  was 
buried,  and  at  the  last  moment  Janey  had  to  send  off  for  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  to  officiate,  the  funeral  having  to  wait  till  he  came. 
To-day  there  is  a  baptism,  and  very  likely  that  will  have  to  be  put  off 
too.  Poor  Janey's  hair  has  grown  grey  with  so  many  anxieties.  And 
I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  ought  to  wish  myself  dead,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  them  all. 

Meantime,  Harry  has  only  written  two  short  letters ;  in  the  first 
he  said  that  he  had  so  far  settled  afilairs  as  to  be  able  to  accept  the 
temporary  post  abroad  he  had  before  filled ;  and  in  the  second, 
which  came  a  few  months  later,  and  which  was  more  cheerful  in  tone, 
that  he  was  gmduaWy  paying  off  our  debt,  and  hoped  to  be  clear  in 
two  years'  time. 
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There  was  not  a  word  of  tenderness,  not  a  hope  held  out  to  me  of 
recoQciliation ;  and  I  could  ouly  answer  him  in  his  own  key.  Of 
wliat  use  to  humble  myself  a  second  time  la  vain  ? 

We  try  to  make  the  best  of  thbgs,  but  the  prosi>ect  is  dreary. 

Dtcembtr  9>th, 

This  morning,  as  Janey  glanced  over  the  newspaper,  she  let  it  fall 
from  her  hands  \rith  a  sudden  start  Harry's  eldest  brother  had  died 
abroad  suddenly,  and  my  husband  was  now  the  head  of  the  house, 
ind  the  possessor  of  an  estate.  My  fatlier  and  Janey  were  almost  wild 
with  joy,  seeing  in  this  turn  of  aSairs  certain  and  speedy  reconcilia- 
tion between  Harry  and  myself.  His  brother  we  did  not  know,  and 
re  could  but  think  of  ourselves  just  then.  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
room,  and  tried  to  realise  my  new  position.  It  was  not  all  exultation 
tiiat  I  felt  after  a  little  while. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  quite  another  kind  of  regeneration  in 
store  fur  myself,  and  another  kind  of  foi^iveness  from  my  husband, 
txul  tliDughi  how  good  it  ftX)uld  be  to  sliarc  the  burdens  I  liad  placed 
upon  his  shoulders:  to  show,  by  every  possible  act  of  forethought  and 
self  denial,  how  entirely  I  had  repented  of  my  folly,  and  how  deter- 
mined I  was  upon  atoning  for  tL  To  be  suddenly  rich,  free  from  Uie 
aecessitr  of  sacrifice,  to  have  my  husband  compelled  against  his  will 
to  be  generous.     I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  it. 

He  would  fetch  me  to  his  new  home  and  coldly  ignore  all  that  had 
paoed  ;  he  would  never  reproach  me  either  in  word,  thought,  or  deed. 
He  WODld  never  let  the  world  know  what  had  divided  us.  Of  this 
Docii  I  fell  assure<l.  But  would  he  now  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
»y  penitence?  Would  he  credit  without  the  testimony  of  facts  Uiat 
I  was  the  wiser  for  my  sorrow  ?  Yet  to  look  at  tlie  other  side  of  the 
[ncturc  was  pleasant.  Harry  loved  leisure,  ease,  elegance,  and  I 
could  but  think  that  in  time  we  should  be  tuppter  for  having  all  these. 
Poverty  had  not  made  us  generous  or  good,  perhaps  prosperity  might 
do  so;  and  if,  in  time  to  come.  Heaven  sent  us  children  lo  share  our 
fortune,  what  husUind  and  wife  need  be  happier  than  wc  two? 

I  was  roused  from  these  thoughts  by  Janey,  who  wanted  me  to 

Ip  her  in  making  up  the  Christmas  doles  for  the  poor  people.  She 
Metncd  rather  frightened  now  at  the  excess  of  her  own  rejoicing.  "  We 
cm'l  be  quite  sure  how  llarrj-  may  receive  the  news,"  she  said  ;  "  he 
nay  still  prefer  not  lo  come  to  l^ngland  yet  awhile,  and,  after  all,  we 
eosht  to  wait  till  we  hear  more."  Thai  ilay  pa.sscd,  and  t\ic  tvcxt»  m\A 
mo  mews  came  of  him.  I  listened  breathlessly  at  every  soaTid  o^ 
wAcels.    I  mudc  an  excuse  to  go  to  ihc  suxion  w\\eueNCT  a. 
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London  train  was  to  come.     I  never  heard  the  garden  gate  click 
without  expecting  him. 

Nothing  has  happened,  as  I  thought  A  short,  cold  note  came  to- 
day from  my  husband,  saying  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
better  he  should  fetch  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he  hopes  to 
be  here  by  Christmas.  This  is  all.  Not  a  word  to  intimate  that  his 
heart  is  softening  towards  me. 


We  were  just  sitting  down  to  our  poor  little  Christmas  dinner, 
decorated  with  holly  in  honour  of  our  single  guest,  the  neighbouring 
curate,  who  has  dined  with  us  since  my  childhood,  when  Harry  arrived. 
As  we  had  heard  nothing  since  that  first  letter,  we  had  not  looked  for 
him,  and  Janey  and  my  father  were  quite  ashamed  of  the  poverty  of 
our  Christmas  fare.  "We  would,  at  least,  have  had  a  turkey,"  poor 
Janey  said,  trying  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  table,  whilst 
father  went  to  the  door,  and  received  our  visitor  with  grave  cere- 
moniousness.  I  drew  back  trembling  and  weeping.  He  came  in 
calmly,  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  shook  hands  cordially  with  the 
others ;  then  we  reseated  ourselves  at  the  dinner-table,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

"  It  is  but  poor  (are  we  have  to  offer  you,  sir,"  my  father  said. 
"  Had  you  apprised  us  of  your  coming,  we  should  have  killed  the 
fatted  calf  for  so  welcome  a  guest."  This  formal  speech  put  every- 
thing wrong,  and  poor  Janey,  in  trying  to  improve  matters,  only  made 
them  worse.  We  got  through  the  dreary  little  dinner  as  best  we 
could ;  after  that,  things  mended  a  little.  When  my  father  rose  to  go 
to  his  study,  Harry  seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time  how  feeble  and 
changed  he  was,  and,  with  a  touched  expression,  gave  him  his  arm. 
The  two  talked  a  little,  then  Harry  came  back  to  me. 

"  Lucy,"  he  said,  "  I  have  told  your  father  that  I  am  sorry  for 
having  been  hard  upon  you.  Let  us  think  no  more  of  the  past,  but 
make  the  best  we  can  of  the  present" 

He  immediately  began  talking  of  his  plans  for  the  fliture,  and  said 
that  he  must  return  in  two  days'  time,  as  our  presence  in  London 
was  necessary.  I  tried  again  and  again  to  bring  him  to  talk  of  our- 
selves, but  I  saw  that  he  had  steadfastly  set  his  face  against  anything 
like  an  explanation.  And  as  it  did  not  come  then,  it  is  not  likely  to 
come  at  all.  Ah,  me  !  can  I  show  in  my  life  what  Harry  has  never 
allowed  me  to  express  in  words,  the  remorse  that  makes  me  at  times 
^cl miserable  in  the  midst  of  our  prosperity?  VJiW  \ift  fcvw  Vnsm 
ow  soTTy  I  am  for  the  suffering  I  have  caused? 
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It  was  very  hard  to  leave  my  father  and  Janey.  They  had  shared  my 
troubles,  but  were  to  have  no  part  in  my  good  fortune.  They  are 
very  proud,  and  though  we  have  urged  them  to  share  of  our  abun- 
dance, they  will  not  do  so.  They  are  too  high-spirited  to  accept 
anything  from  the  man  their  Lucy  has  wronged. 

This  is  another  reason  why  as  yet  I  find  our  new  wealth  rather  a 
dreaiy  thing.  I  have  always  in  my  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  my 
<dd  home — Janey  anxiously  trying  to  eke  out  the  scanty  income,  my 
&ther  growing  feebler  and  feebler  and  wanting  numberless  comforts 
he  cannot  have. 

But  I  cannot  despsur  of  things  coming  right  in  rime.  My  husband 
and  I  are  trying  our  best  to  do  what  is  right  without  thinking  of  our- 
selves ;  and  every  day  the  task  seems  easier.  His  old  confidence  in 
me  is  gradually  coming  back,  and,  with  thatj  will  not  the  old  affection 
come  too  ? 

As  I  have  no  longer  any  secrets  from  him,  I  close  my  diary. 


Offenbach  in  London. 

'ACQUES  OFFENBACH,  whatever  be  his  merits  or 
demerits,  must  certainly  be  counted  among  those  who 
have  helped  "  to  increase  the  public  stock  of  harm- 
less pleasure. "  Few  have  enjoyed  such  a  universal 
popularity :  and  the  "  Grande  Duchesse, "  with  its  tunes 
and  situations,  was  perhaps  the  best  known  "  thing  "  of 
art  or  politics  in  the  world.  Even  the  most  piquant  and 
sensational  piece  of  news  was  scarcely  known  so  well 
or  travelled  over  such  a  distance.  During  that  strange  season  of 
delusion,  when  emperors  and  sultans  were  crowding  to  Paris,  certain 
of  these  august  personages  were  said  to  have  telegraphed  on  their 
journey  for  a  box  at  the  Vari^t^s,  where  Schneider  was  reigning. 
Setting  aside  all  shaking  of  heads  and  sagacious  condemnation  by  the 
professors,  such  enormous  success  deserves  at  least  recognition,  and 
the  world  is  the  author's  debtor  for  thus  "  increasing  the  public 
stock  of  pleasure."  Rossini,  introducing  his  last  work  with  an  affected 
modesty,  might  say  that  it  was  neither  "in  the  style  of  Bach  nor 
of  Offen-bach" — hinting  that  the  first  was  highest,  the  last  lowest  in 
the  musical  scale.  F^tis  in  his  great  critical  work  might  be 
contemptuously  arrogant  in  his  judgment  of  one  he  considered  a  mere 
musical  scribbler.  But  still  the  man  who  could  address  all  countries 
in  the  one  tongue  and  find  it  exquisitely  relished,  and  who  has 
contrived  hours  of  airy  enjoyment  for  the  world,  is  not  to  be  so  lightly 
dismissed. 

The  Offenbachian  opera  represents  a  distinct  department  of 
human  enjoyment,  and  is  a  development  of  a  particular  form  of 
social  "fun."  An  observer  is  present  at  a  party  where  are  wits  and 
savants  deeply  skilled  in  knowledge  of  human  experience  and 
human  nature,  and  where  character  is  made  under  this  treatment  to 
exhibit  itself  in  a  natural  and  genuine  fashion.  There  he  finds  a 
display  of  comedy.  In  another  set  he  hears  droll  remarks,  wild, 
spontaneous  wit,  strange  stories  and  incidents,  which  make  him  roar, 
and  is  entertained  with  farce.  But  there  is  a  third  and  rarer  kind  of 
merry  meeting,  where  the  performers,  in  boisterous  spirits,  become 
extravagant — can  be  content  with  nothing  but  tV\e  most  fai-fetched 
^uid  grotesque  coaceits.     Their  most  effecdvc  subjecXs  aie  ol  ^t 
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?cst  and  most  solcnm  Iciad,  whose  gravity  and  solemnity  arc  found 
tedious  and  oppressive  in  the  ordin;ir)-  course  of  tilings.  Their  aim, 
tbcn»  is  not  merely  to  bring  down  to  a  natural  level,  but  to  set  such 
rfiings  as  much  below  that  level  as  they  were  once  above  it :  and  the 
sudden  degradation  produces  a  most  ridiculous  effect.  Such  is 
the  aim  of  raasqued  ball  costumers,  where  ridiculous  noses  and 
dbtorted  uniforms  express  the  intention  in  a  coarse  way.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  tliose  mock  official  ceremonies  on  "  crossing  the  line," 
I  on  the  admission  of  new  hands  in  the  old  prisons,  and  other  such 
rites.  There  is  no  logic,  no  coherence;  boisterous  spirits  and  gaiety 
are  the  chief  essentials.  This  in  a  rude  way  is  the  foundation  of  the 
opera  boufle  :  and  Otfenbach,  though  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
his  musical  illustration,  must  be  u  burlcsc|ue  humourist  of  a  high 
Older.  This  is  shown  by  the  class  of  writers  he  has  called  into 
existence  to  supply  him  ivith  stories,  and  who  felt  that  in  hira  they 

kbad  found  an  exact  intcriweter.     This,  too,  is  evident  in  his  face, 
which  has  a  roguish,  naive,  and  even  a  Vollairean  expression— 4 
■son  of  grave  finesse  and  quaintness,  with  x\\^farcrur  in  ambuscade. 
HiB  double  eyegla.ss  suggests  a  mock  professional  air. 
His  career  suggests  advancement  through  address.      He    was 
bom  at  Cologne,  and  is  but  fifty  years  old.     He  came  to  Paris  in 
^^   184a  as  a  violoncello  player,  and  though  he  failed  in  that  dcj^artmcnt, 
^H  succeeded    in  becoming  leader   of  the  orchestra  at   the   Th^trc 
^H  Fian<;ais  in  five  years.     It  was  not  long  before  his  taste  for  the 
^1  peculiar  line  of  composiiion  in  which  he  was  to  become  famous  was 
developed.     His  first  efforts  were  the  setting  of  some  £ibles  of 
La  Fontaine  —  which,  if  not  very  deep,   were  at  least  gay  and 
spaikling.     The  very  choice  of  such  a  subject  shows  a  true  relish  for 
ccmedy,  and  the  famous  fables,  if  married  to  suitable  music,  would 
beoomc  at  once  a  sort  of  opera  bouffc.    This  taste  developed  yet 
more  and  more,  and  in   1855  he  opened  the  little  theatre  which 
is  at  the  end  of  the   Passage  Choiseul,  and  which  he  and  his 
^_^  works  have  made  famous  as  the  "  Bouffcs  Parisiens."    The  notion 
^H  vas  dearly  suggested  by  the  style  of  music — not  the  music  by 
^^    the  notion.     A  comic  story  had  often  been  set  to  music;  but  in  the 
1  opera  bouffe  it  wore  a  humorous  tone  Qi  mind  —  an  exaggerated 

burics(|ue  that  was  expressed  in  music.    Again,  the    musical  ex- 
'  prcuion  aJmcd  at  giving  the  tone  of  a  situation,  not  of  a  narrative. 

An  example  of  this  could  be  given  in  "  1-es  Deux  Aveugles,"  one  of 
I  the  earliest  of  his  attempts,  and  lately  presented  at  the  Gaiety.    Tvo 

!  bUncI  men  meet  on  a  bridge  to  ht'g,     flotli  being  impostors,  aT\f\  eac\\ 

Meriag  that  the  other  is  really  afflicted,  a  most  absuid 


arises,  worked  up  after  the  Box  and  Cox  fashion.  Each  has  his 
musical  injitnimcnt — one  a  trombDnu,  the  other  a  fiddle  or  guitar  i 
and  the  diaractcristics  of  such  rude  music  under  such  conditions  are 
translated  into  real  music  with  great  art  In  short,  the  "fun"  flows 
from  the  situation  as  togic-illy  as  a  conclusion  follows  the  premises. 
Having  once  struck  the  vein,  the  stream  of  his  pieces  began  to  How 
ia  a  full  and  rapid  current  Here  is  a  tolerably  complete  li^t  repre- 
ecntiDg  the  work  of  seventeen  years  : — '*  Les  Deux  Aveuglcs,"  "  Une 
Nuit  Blanche,**  "  Ritaclan,"  "  Le  Violoncelliste,"  for  the  year  1855; 
"Trombalcazar,"  "Le  Postilion  en  Cage,"  "La  Rose  de  Saint  I-Iour," 
"  Le  Financier  el  le  Savetier,"  "  La  Bonne  d'Enfant,"  in  1856 ;  and 
"  Crochefcr  *  in  1857.  In  1861  came  "  Orph^ie  aux  Enfers,"  his  first 
important  work,  whith  took  the  town  by  storm,  and,  af\er  being  per- 
fonned  three  hundred  times,  went  the  round  of  civilised  Europe. 
In  tlie  same  year  was  given  "  Les  Trois  Baiscrs  du  Diablc," 
"  L'Apothicaire  ct  le  Pcrroquier,"  and  "  Le  Roman  Comique ; "  in 
iS6a  "Monsieur  ct  Madame  Denis,"  and  in  1S64-5,  "La  Belle 
Hffline,"  another  European  success.  In  1S66  followed  "La  llarbe 
Bleue,""  in  iSf.;,  "La  Grande  Duche&se,"  the  most  famous  of  his 
works;  in  1S68,  "La  Perichole,"  "L'lle  dc  Tulipatan,"  and 
"Gcncvifcve  de  Brabant"  In  1869  came  "  I^s  Brigands  "  and  "  La 
Princesse  de  Tr^izonde."  The  disastrous  war  of  1870  was  not 
lavourable  to  the  enjojTnent  of  opera  bouffe,  but  he  resumed  work 
in  1S71  with  "Eommatus"  and  nearly  half  a  dozen  other  pieces, 
besides  supplying  music  to  Sardou's  "  Le  Roi  Carotte."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  his  minor  trifles,  such  as  "  Le  Manage  aiu 
Lantemes  "  and  others  ;  but  there  remains  the  extraordinary  feat  of  his 
having  scored  at  least  six  great  triumptis  in  succession,  commenciag 
with  the  "  Belle  HtHtne."  It  is  a  great  proof  of  the  theory  that  good 
pieces  supply  good  acton,  that  all  his  "  hiis  "  have  been  inspired  by 
perfect  successes  in  the  way  of  humorous  subjects.  Where  he  has 
foimd  "weak-kneed"  pieces  the  music  has  not  "walked,"  and  has 
proved  "  weak-kneed'*  itself. 

"La  Belle  H^L-ne"is  pcrlups  the  fireshcst  and  most  truly  humorous 
of  all  his  works,  and  the  book  itself  is  conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit 
of  legitimate  burlesque^  for  it  does  not  assume  that  these  Gredt 
characters  were  so  remote  and  unfamiliar  to  us  that  the  only  method 
of  presenting  them  would  be  under  the  most  grotesque  and  impossible 
conditions  of  dress  and  behaviour.  The  true  and  natund  method 
trould  be  lo  assume  that  they  were  men  and  women  like  those  of  the 
pnrscat  lime,  and  /it  to  be  ridiculed  as  our  conlcm^oiancs  could  be 
BdtcuSed.     The  result  was  an  interest  and  a  fcu  moit  rac'j  ^csjcxvv^'^'^ 
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"fiiti,"  while  the  eaniustncss  of  treatment  was  slrentjthcned  by 

arches  of  sweet  and  taking  music,  which  gave  a  dignity  and  growth  to 
the  whole.  We  say  nothing  of  the  improprieties  for  which  so  many 
of  the  Ofienbachian  pieces  are  remarkable,  because  these  may  be 
often  looked  on  as  vulgar  excrescences.     There  is  never  anything 

morous  in  allusions  or  situations  of  this  kind,  as  it  appears  to  us. 

Vcn  some  of  the  great  French  pieces,  such  as  **  Nos  Intimes,"  seem 

to  be  positively  injured   in  an  artistic  sense  by  this  introduction. 

Sicmc  can  always  be  [tointed  to  as  a  special  warning,  for  he  has  lost 

o-thirds  of  his  audience  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  tickle  this  Milgar 

cy. 

To  look  at  a  score  of  Offenbach's  music  is  like  looking  at  a  stage 
by  daylight.  Nothing  more  meagre  or  poorer  can  be  conceived  than 
xomc  of  those  "galloping  "  choruses  which  were  once  the  rage.  It  is 
like  a  botde  of  champagne ;  once  the  cork  has  been  taken  out,  no  art 
esit  bring  back  the  sparkle  and  effervescence.  This  music  will  be  a 
mere  caput  mortuum  when  the  school  that  grew  up  and  developed  with 
it  has  p.issed  away  and  the  fashion  has  gone  out.  The  vivacity  and 
the  roystcring  style  necessary'  for  its  inteq)retation  cannot  be  conjured 
up  at  will,  or  be  "  got  up  "  like  ordinary  stage  *'  business."  The 
muuc  belonged  to  an  era — to  the  days  of  the  Empire— when  "  high 
"  reigned  at  Court,  and  when  a  notorious  dance  called  the  Can- 
syml>olised  a  great  deal     The  Offenbachian  opera  was  but  the 

irit  of  the  Cancan  refined.  The  serious  music  m.ay  have  a  longer 
lease  of  popularity,  but  the  relish  of  this  class  of  entertainment  is 
founded  in  the  tone  of  manners  of  the  time,  and  when  these  actors 
ha%'e  passed  away,  and  with  Uiem  the  inspiration,  will  be  as  hard  to 
iccall  to  life  as  to  revive  an  old  and  |>opular  burlesque.  Already  the 
"tancs"  in  "  La  Grande  Duchesse  "  sound  fiat,  and  when  Madame 
Schneider  shall  have  gone  herself  only  Mrs.  Howard  Paul  will  be  found 
tolenble  in  the  part.  And  it  must  lie  said  the  popularity  of  Madame 
Schneider,  in  spite  of  the  coarseness  and  something  worse  which  dis- 
tiiigutshes  her  performance,  deserves  the  praise  of  being  highly  artistic 
and  dramatic.  In  its  way  her  Duchesse,  her  country  girl  in  the 
"Barbe  HIcue,"  and  her  vagabond  singer  in  the  "  Perichole,"  have  a 
in  finish,  a  dramatic  character,  and  give  the  highest  entertainment. 

is  when  these  characters  fall  into  the  hands  of  English  players  that 
see  the  contrast,  and  that  they  become  ponderous  and  unmeaning. 

La   Pi^richole,"  wiili   IHipu's  to  assist,  was  a  most  charming  and 

itenaining  performance.     Even  one  single  litdc  strcel  baWad,  "1* 
r/' irjs  simpJy  {jcrfcct  ia  Us  dramatic  propriely  ani\  svm\, 
t^  AshJoD  in  which  it  was  inicrpreted  by  botK     Bulm  0^\s 
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piece  again  he  was  assisted  by  the  genuine  humour  of  the  authors  of 
the  story.     All  the  Offenbachian  slories  .ire  delightful  and  full  of  a 

■  droll  humour.  \Vltat  could  be  more  funny  than  Uiat  of  the  Prtncos 
of  Trebi/oiide  ?  A  strolling  party  of  tumblers  and  mountebanks, 
who  are  seen  in  their  booth,  with  their  drum,  spangles,  &c.,  suddenly 
come  into  a  fortune,  and  their  beha\*Jour  under  the  new  conditions — 
the  head  of  the  family  not  being  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
spinning  a  plate  on  a  stick  at  dinner^is  in  itself,  as  a  mere  picture 
and  without  narrative  a  droll  basis  for  a  stor>-.  We  know  what  the 
regulation  treatment  of  a  burlesque  on  "]ilue  Beard"  would  be  in 
our  countT)- — a  roaring,  grotesque  figure,  with  a  false  nose,  ordering 
his  wives  to  be  decapitated  one  after  the  other.  It  showed  a 
somewhat  higher  order  of  humour  to  exhibit  him  as  a  plaintive  and 
almost  aesthetic  creature,  the  victim  of  the  tender  passion,  but  in- 
constant—getting  rid  of  the  successive  bdies  because  they  did  not 

■  answer  his  high  ideal.  So  with  "  Boule  de  Neige,"  one  of  his  latest 
productions,  where,  in  some  impossible  kingdom,  the  Oracle,  or  some 
other  i>ower,  has  declared  that  a  bear  was  to  ascend  the  throne,  and 
certain  adventurers  contrive  to  make  the  bear  the  organ  of  all  their 

■  schemes.  'Iliis  would  be  the  humorous  way  of  looking  at  such  a 
subject ;  but  our  native  workmen,  who  present  similar  things  on  the 
stage,  go  to  work  after  a  fashion  of  their  own  which  is  utterly  mean- 
ingless. Lately  a  burlesque  of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel "  was  given 
at  a  London  theatre.  All  the  reading  world  knows  wliat  the  original 
poem  is — how  mystical,  romantic,  graceful,  but  unintelligible ;  above 
all,  how  comparatively  unpopular  and  little  knoti-n  it  is  to  the  vulgar. 
There  is  no  story,  and  it  is  more  a  dream  than  a  narrative.  Yet  it  is 
chosen  for  a  burlesque,  the  average  audience  of  tlie  place  not  know- 
ing wlut  is  burlesqued.  The  result  is  something  perfectly  incoherent 
and  unintelligible.  There  are  foresters  in  green,  a  baron  and  his 
daughter,  an  inconsequential  *'  Bracey  die  Bard,"  and  a  couple  of 
ladies — one  in  white,  the  other  in  gold.  These  figures  are,  as  it  were, 
labelled  and  shuffled  together,  but  what  they  do  or  what  they  mean  in 
their  relations  with  one  another  no  one  can  understand.  Each,  how- 
ever, has  a  song  and  dance,  buIToons  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability, 
independent  of  one  another  or  of  the  story  ;  and  such  is  all  that  is 
claimed  by  English  lmrlcs<]uc.  This  has  grown  up  into  a  system ;  it 
has  its  traditions  and  conventional  st>'le,  and  anything  more  coherent 
would  be  rejected  by  the  actors  as  not  supplying  *'  business." 

The  adoption  \>y    the   English  public  of  Offenbachian  opera 
bouffc  has  been  rvmsrkahly  slow  ;   but  the  Vr\\l\\  '»,  *\X  w:is  tw:v« 
prmeatcd  under  Gur  conditions  until  Usl  >tax.    'V\it  v»as&  »c 
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fiunQiar,  and  have  been  twisted  and  tangled  mto  quadrilles  and  waltzes 
— have  been  "ground"  on  [he  organs,  and  sung  and  whistled  in  the 
streets  :  the  plays  themselves  have  been  subjected  to  the  hewing  and 
king  process  of  adaptalion^pre pared  for   the   English  nvirkct 
,ch  as  foreign  wines  are.    We  know  tlie  "Grand  Duchess,"  "  Blue 
"  "  Princess  of  Trebizonde, "  and  others  :  and  it  is  the  greatest 
proof  of   their  merit  tliat  in  tJiis   maimed  condition — after  being 
mangled  and  racked  both  in  the  adapter's  cabinet  and  on  the  stage 
by  the  actors — their    power  and  meaning  should    have  been  so 
thoroughly  appreciated.  The  "  Grand  Duchess  "  was  the  first  tlial  was 
introduced  ;  but  it  was  brought  on  at  CovcnC  Garden  as  a  pompous 
fpttiacic,   and  was  dealt  with  as  a  grand  opera.     It  might  have 
been  the  Russian  army  in   "l.'Etoile  du   Nord"  that  was  under 
Hfeeview,  instead  of  the  dwindled  band  that  makes  up  the  force  of  a 
^^ny  Grand  Duchy.    The  canvas  was  too  large,  and  tlie  actors  had 
DO  more  notion  than  the  clown  and  pantaloon  of  the   pantomime 
that  was  so  handsomely  mounted  the  following  Christmas  of  dealing 
with  the  grotesqne  satire  of  the  piece.    The  Gaiety  Theatre  then  fol- 
lowed up  this  introduction,  and  steadily  relied  on  Olfcnbach  for  its 
Hiiiief  dainties.     But  the  humour  of  Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Stoyle  is  Coo 
™Vtalifitic  to  suit  this  class  of  entertainment     The  English  "comlquc" 
laust  have  c\*cr)thing  distinctly  set  down  for  him— everything  must  be 
"business,"  and  capable  of  interpretation  by  his  stock-in-trade  of  arts 
and  dcWces.    That  sentence  can  be  given  with  a  favourite  droll  into- 
nation or  grimace — that  situation  can  be  illustrated  by  comic  gestures. 
But  that  impalpable,  indescribable  finesse — that  underlying  humour 
vhich  is  akin  to  the  sly  seriousness  which  looked  out  of  the  eyes  of 
Talle)'nuid  when  he  uttered  his  serious  witticisms — that  is  an  unknown 
trt.    Miss  Cunstance  I^scby  and  Miss  Trcmnine  have  no  pretensions 
to  famnour  of  any  kind,  and  fill  their  parts  with  a  gravity  that  is  in 
itself  amusing,  or  with  an  enforced  vivacity  that  might  be  called  "lum- 
bering,"    In  such  hands  Offenbach  at  the  Gaiety,  though  splendidly 
mounted  and  even  spiritedly  canicd  througli,  became  an  entcruinment 
of  a  different  kind,  though  highly  amusing  and  popular:  a  mixture  of 
good  singing,  particularly  good  orchestra — who  docs  not  approve  llerr 
MeyCT  Lutz? — splendid  scenery,  ^r\A  spedade.  It  thus  fulfilled  the  aims 
of  the  managcmenc    As  for  those  poverty-stricken  attempts,  ''  Falsa- 
cippa  "  at  the  Globe,  and  the  "  Vie  Parisienne ''  at  the  Holbom — 
Ihcy  do  not  deserve  serious  notice.     But  any  one  who  wished  to  see 
the  nearest  approach  tliai  has  been  made  in  English  to  ll^c  ¥tci\c\i 
«ylc  of  prescniin^  this  style  of  humour  sJiould    have  been  at  \.\\t 
Ggiety   Thaure  during  one   of  the.  Saturday  afieraoons   wVieu 
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"Gencvitrvc  de  Brabant"  was  transported  bodily,  singers,  orchestn, 
dresses,  and  decorations,  from  the  Philharmonic  I'heatre,  hard  by 
the  New  River  at  Islington.  A  brighter,  more  spirited,  and  more 
entertaining  performance  has  not  been  seen  in  Ixindon  for  many  a 
day.  Much  of  this  perfection  is  of  course  owitig  to  the  piece  itself, 
and  to  the  music — both  of  wliich  are  supremely  good,  and  fitted  to 
each  oilier  in  tlie  true  spirit  But  mucti,  too,  is  owing  to  tlie  fact 
that  Uic  actors  and  directors  of  the  "business"  have  worked 
seriously — or  rather  earnestly — although  they  had  to  take  a  part  in 
a  serm  of  coherent  events.  To  this  iindersiaoding  fairly  adhered  to 
may  be  traced  the  stupendous  success  of  Ihc  piece.  The  result  is, 
firstly,  the  audience  is  interested  in  the  stor>-,  and  is  pleased  at 
following  it ;  secondly,  it  is  not  affronted  by  acts  of  **  tomfoolery," 
akin  to  the  sort  of  amusement  we  fiimish  a  child  by  making 
*' rabbits  on  the  wall,"  paper  cocked  hats,  and  the  like  ;  thirdly, 
there  is  no  undue  exhibition  of  particular  actors  in  the  direction 
of  dresses  and  "  make  up  "  as  absurd  as  what  is  seen  in  the  street  on 
the  First  of  May^no  personal  exhibition  of  prowess  in  dancing  or 
tumbling ;  while  fourthly,  the  humour  and  absurdity  is  of  a  natural 
kind,  arising  out  of  the  view  people  of  a  different  age  and  country, 
such  as  the  audience  belonged  to,  would  take  of  the  manners  and 

I  customs  of  another  age.  B 

The  story  alone  of  "  Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  or  '*  Jcnnyvcevc  "  as 
she  was  olien  called  at  tlie  Philharmonic,  is  excellently  treated.  Us 
outline  is  familiar — the  heir  to  the  throne  wanted,  the  lascinatiog 
cook,  and  the  dqurturc  for  the  Crusatles-  There  is  a  grandeur 
and  simplicity  in  these  broader  features — the  seriousness  in  the 
Crusaders,  the  pomp  of  their  marching  forth,  the  background  of  the 
mcdiocval  town,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  love  of  the  cook  for  his 
mistic&s,  illustrated  by  sweet  and  charming  music — these  add  an 
imcxpccted  force  and  burlesque  to  the  professedly  comic  portions. 
It  may  be  doubted,  loo,  if  there  is  any  modem  piece  so  full  of 
original  and  ftinny  devices.  TJic  charming  "Cup  of  Tea"  song, 
with  its  tinkling  accomr»animcnt  of  spoons  on  the  cups  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  deviation  from  the  original),  the  arming  of  the 
Duke  and  the  "  practicable  "  door  in  his  helmet,  the  repair  of  the 
armour,  the  droll  gensd'armcs  and  their  remarkable  song,  which,  as  a 

»meTe  tunc,  is  a  masterpiece  for  its  suitability  in  character  and  humour 
to  the  persona  and  the  situation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  burgomaster 
and  his  speech — the   whole   is  a   most  agreeable  and   enlivening 
eafcrtsmmcnt  that  sends  every  one  away  in  good  spirits  and  good 
bumour,  and  furnishes  him  for  a  week  aflei  with  cViwitA  \)fto\i%V\\s 
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and  cheerful  nraes  and  a  restless  de$tre  to  send  other  persons  to  see 
it.  or  to  go  oneself  and  bring  others.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  chid*  actors  concerned  for  their  admirable  self-restraint 
and  for  not  "  u'crstcpijing  tlic  modesty  of  Nature,"  or  at  least  of 
DUtiral  humour. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  "  La  Vic  Parisiunnc  in  London,"  which 
b  really  a  wholesome  specimen  of  the  rough  carpentry  known  as 
adaptation.  'l*he  story  turned  on  the  mystification  (or  properly, 
"  hnmbugging  ")  of  a  foreigner  who  has  arrived  in  the  great  capital, 
ind  in  the  English  vcr^on  this  \s,  twisted  into  a  pantomimic  figure 
frith  long  caat*tails  streaming  behind  him,  while  every  one  engaged 
is  dressed  after  some  outrageous  pattern.  The  piece  is  so  fiiH  of 
botsterons  "  fun"  that  with  good  acting  it  would  have  gone  safely 
through  ;  but  the  result  has  been  the  limiting  of  the  fun.  Mr. 
Brough  in  the  Baion  did  wonders,  contributing  the  whole  stock  of 
all  his  v-arious  arts  and  denccs,  which  are  abundant.  Still  a  wurd  of 
remonstrance  might  be  offered  to  this  sterling  and  excellcTit  actor, 
whose  Tony  Lumpkin  and  sottish  uncle  in  "  Dearer  than  Life"  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten.  Such  aids  to  diversion  as  rolling  in  the 
dust  of  the  stage,  tumbling  head  over  heels,  belong  to  an  inferior 
valk  altogether,  and  no  one  likes  to  see  one  of  his  dramatic  favourites 
encroaching  on  the  department  of  pantomime. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  Offenbach  has  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  contributing  more  than  any  man  of  his  time  to  the  diversion 
of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  like  so  many  other  men  of 
power,  he  should  now  have  begun  to  think  that  his  genius  lies  in 
another  direction.  Mr.  Ruskin,  after  delighting  the  public  with  bis 
ipeculations  on  art,  has  now  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  is  a  social  re- 
generator, and  talks  notoriously  weak  platitudes  on  politi<.:al  economy, 
liston  fancied  that  after  all  tragedy  was  his  line.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  believed  that  he  was  meant  to  enlighten  the  world  on  Homer, 
tfacugh  perhaps  now  his  dehision  may  not  be  so  strong.  Offenbach 
•eems  to  h.ivc  bcgnn  to  believe  that  romantic  opera  is  his  foru^ 
dunigfa  any  attempts  he  may  have  made  have  failed  disastrously.  I^t 
ta  hope  that  he  will  come  back  to  where  bis  strcngtli  is  realty  to  be 
feand.  We  will  be  bold  enough  even  to  suggest  a  subject  of  genuine 
humour — namely,  the  first  of  Alexandre  Dumas'  pieces — ^"  \ji  Noce  et 
'Entcrrement " — which  long  ago  found  Its  way  lo  our  stage  as  "The 
Illustrious  Stranger." 
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The  Republican  ImpeachmentJ 

N  the  November  issue  of  ihe  Centlcmatis  Magazine  mj 
pamplilet,  ''The  Impeachmem  of  the  House  of  Brunswick," 
is  the  subject  of  a  special  criticUin  by  ^Ir.  John  Baker 
Hoplcins.  Some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  article,  in  reply 
to  my  pamphlet,  seem  to  require  answer  and  explanation  at  my 
hands,  and  I  therefore  gladly  avail  m>'self  of  tlie  permission  so 
generously  accorded  me  to  partially  justify  myself  to  iJie  readers  of 
this  magazine.  I  say  "partially  justify  myself,"  because  a  complete 
and  thorough  justification  would  involve  greater  indulgence  of  space 
than  ]  have  any  right  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hopkins  contends  that  no  law  c:an  be  made  without  the 
Sovereign,  that  Parliament  cannot  "prevent  the  succession  uf  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne;'*  that  Parliament  has  no  power  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  and  that,  accordmg  to  the  constitution,  the  throne 
is  hereditary.  I  submit  that  in  this  country  there  is  no  other  consti- 
tution than  the  taw;  that  ever>'  Act  of  Parliament  in  its  enactment 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitution.  In  America  there  is  a 
written  constitution,  and  an  Act  of  Congress  may  not  only  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  the  judges  may  disregard  it  as  unconstitutional.  In 
Great  Britain  there  is  no  written  constitution ;  the  constitution  is  the 
will  of  the  nation,  as  expressed  from  day  to  day  through  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  However  absurd  any  sLitute  may  be  the 
English  judges  are  boimd  to  enforce  it.  Each  sutute  as  it  is  passed 
modifies  the  common  and  statute  law  in  force  prior  to  its  enactment. 
Tliat  the  British  Parliament  can  prevent  tlie  succession  of  the  "  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne"  is  certain.  It  has  done  so  repeatedly.  The  last 
instance  was  on  the  28th  January-,  16S8,  when  it  dcdarc-d  the  throne 
vacant,  thus  excluding  the  then  reigning  monarch,  James  11.,  and 
entirely  ignoring  his  son,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales.  If  Parliament  has  and 
had  DO  right  to  exclude  or  prevent  the  succession  of  a  "lawful  heir/' 
then  the  members  of  the  present  House  of  Brunswick  are  illegally  on 
the  throne— in  fact,  usurpers.  I  contend  that  they  arc  lawfully  ou  the 
throne,  and  may  be  as  lawfully  ejected  from  it.  I  deny  that  by  lav 
Of  practice  the  throne  of  this  country  is  hereditary,  except  so  far  as 
created  by  Partiameni.  To  quote  the  language  of  the  Marquis  of 
lAosdowQi^  used  ia  the  House  o(  Loid&  oa  \V\e  a(»\)cv  \Setas&»ei, 
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I7»»: — "One  of  the  best  conslilutional  writers  we  have  had  was 
^Mr.  Justice  Foster,  who  in  his  book  on  the  *  Principles  of  the  Con- 
don,' denies  the  right  even  of  hereditary  succession,  and  says  it 
no  right  whatsoever,  but  a  mere  political  expedient.  The  crown, 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  said,  was  not  a  mere  descendible  property,  like  a 
tall,  or  a  pigsty ;  but  was  put  in  trust  for  millions,  and  for  the 
itne&-<;  of  ages  yet  unborn,  which  Parliament  has  it  always  in  its 
power  to  rnonld,  to  iihape,  to  alter,  and  to  fashion  just  as  ii  shall  think 
proper.  And  in  speaking  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Justice  Foster,"  his  lord- 
ip  Raid,  "  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  only ; " 
l..otd  l^ughborough  following  in  the  same  debate  was  com[>eUed 
to  admit  that  a  right  to  herediuiry  succession  to  the  throne  was  not 
an  original  vested  right  that  belonged,  in  the  6rst  instance,  to  one 
erf  ft  family,  and  was  descendible  to  the  heirs,"  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Loi^hborough  contended  lh.inhe  crown  had  been  "made  hiredilar^'," 
bat  this  could  only  be  by  the  act  of  Fariiament,  and  I  submit  that 
Ihe  power  to  repeal  is  as  complete  as  the  authority  to  enact ;  that 
whatever  Parliament  can  give,  Pariiamcnt  is  competent  to  take  away. 
The  Earl  of  Abingdon  on  the  same  day.  in  tlic  House  of  Lords, 
dtscossing  the  cases  of  disabilit}'  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
Sttd:  "Will  a  king  exclude  himself?  No!  no!  my  lords,  that 
usion  appert(uns  to  us  and  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
uuvely.  It  is  to  us  it  belongs — it  is  our  duty.  It  is  the  business 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  us  alone,  as  tlie 
representatives  of  the  nation.'  And  again,  the  same 
loid  declared  that  "  The  right  to  new  model  or  alter  the  succession 
vests  in  the  Parliament  nf  England,  without  the  King,  in  the  Lords  and 
Cacmions  oi  Great  Britain  solely  and  excltisivcly."  On  thfe  iand 
December,  1788,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  then  Prime  Minister, 
laid  that "  It  had  been  argued  that,  according  to  the  Act  13  Charles  II. 
the  two  Houses  of  P.-irtiament  cannot  proceed  to  legislate  without  a 
king ;  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution  had  contradicted  that  assertion; 
had  acted  legislatively,  and  no  king  being  present,  they  conse- 
tljr  must  have  acted  without  a  king."  Mr.  Haidinge,  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  repute,  aftem-ards  Solicitor-General,  said  in  tlic  same 
ate  that  "The  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  genius  of  the 
\Tmmcnt,  accurately  understood,  a  century  ago,  lud  prompted  the 
and  Commons  of  the  realm  to  pass  a  law  without  a  king ;  and 
law  which,  as  he  had  always  read  it,  had  put  upon  record  this 
lOplc;  "that  whcn«'cr  the  supreme  executive  hand  shaU  \\avt 
in  power  to  act,  the  people  of  the  land,  fully  and  {Tec\y  tevte- 
■  can  a/one  ir/jair  the  defecf.'    in  Uic  same  debate  Mr.  V\U 
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reminded  the  House  that  "  Mr.  Somers  and  other  great  men  declared 
that  no  person  had  a  right  to  the  throne  independent  of  the  consent 
of  the  two  Houses."  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  then  Attorney-General, 
said  in  the  House,  on  the  same  evening,  that  "  The  powers  of  the 
Government  must  be  derived  from  the  community  at  large."  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,,  in  writing,  conceded  all  that 
I  contend  for,  by  admitting  "That  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  are  vested  there  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,"  and 
by  saying  "  that  the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be  strong, 
manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of 
any  of  those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power  or  its  repre- 
sentative." I  contend  that  there  is  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent 
ground  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  the  trusteeship  at  present 
permitted  in  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  Honourable  Temple 
Luttrell,  in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th 
November,  1775,  showed  that  "Of  thirty-three  Sovereigns  since 
William  the  Conqueror,  thirteen  only  have  ascended  the  throne 
by  divine  hereditary  right  ....  The  will  of  the  people," 
he  said,  "  superseding  any  hereditary  claim  to  succession,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  placed  Henry  I.  on 
the  throne,"  and  this  subject  to  conditions  as  to  laws  to  be  made 
by  Henry.  King  John  was  compelled  "  solemnly  to  register 
an  assurance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people  in  a  formal  manner ; 
and  this  necessary  work  was  accomplished  by  the  Congress  at  Kunny- 
mede,  in  the  year  1 1 1 5  .  .  .  Sir,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  {about 
the  year  1223),  the  barons,  clergy,  and  freeholders,  understanding 
that  the  King,  as  Earl  of  Poictou,  had  landed  some  of  his  continental 
troops  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  with  a  design  to  strengthen 
a  most  odious  and  arbitrary  set  of  Ministers,  they  assembled  in  a 
Convention  or  Congress,  from  whence  they  despatched  deputies  to 
King  Henry,  declaring  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  send  back 
those  Poictouvians,  and  remove  from  his  person  and  councils  evil 
advisers,  they  would  place  upon  the  throne  a  prince  who  should 
better  observe  the  laws  of  the  land.  Sir,  the  King  not  only  harkened 
to  that  Congress,  but  shortly  after  complied  with  every  article  of  their 
demand,  and  publicly  notified  his  reformation.  Now,  sir,  what  are 
we  to  call  that  assemUy  which  dethroned  Edward  II.  when  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text,  '  TTit  voice 
of  the  pa^U  is  the  voice  of  God!'  .  .  .  A  Prince  of  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster was  invited  over  from  banishment,  and  elected  by  the  people 
to  the  throne,  on  the  fall  of  Richard  II.  1  shall  next  proceed  to 
the  geaeraj  Convention  and  Congress,  vlivlcVvm  i^6i  c^'OEvioTie^  ^« 
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England  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the  people  ...  In  1659  a  Con- 

tion   or  Congress  restored    legal    monarchy  in  the  person  of 

cs  a." 

Many  more  authorities  might  bccollfctcd  if  your  space  permitted, 
t  at  least  I  have  done  soiUL-thing  to  show  that  my  opinions  are  not 
n-ildly  absurd  as  Mr.  Hopkins  pretends.     Mr.  Hopkins  alleges 
"  many  of  the  scandalous  stories "  contained  in  my  impeach- 
nt  pamphlet  "are  false."     I  am  unaware  that  any  are  false.     I 
believe  the  whole  to  be  true,  and  have  taken  pains  to  be  accurate. 
As  no  instances  of  the  alleged  tmtruth  are  offered,  it  is  only  possible 
(0  make  this  general  reply.     Mr.  Hopkins  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  "  kings  and  princes  "  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  "  cannot  notice 
the  wicked  stories  about  them."     They  have,  over  and  over  again, 
denied  and  prosecuted,  since  1714,  accusations  var)ii^  from  false- 
hood 10  a  crime  so  black  that  the  pen  hesitates  to  record  it.     They 
have  even  prosecuted  Leigh  Hunt  for  describing  a  Brunstvick  as  "a 
(at  Adonis  of  6fty."    Scores  of  prosecutions  for  libel  might  be  given, 
besides  affidavits  sworn,  and  pledges  of  honour  given  by  princes 
of  the   blood,  to  ineffectually  rebut  charges  of  disgraceful  conduct 
against  the  Brunswick  family.     But,  it  is  asked,  ought  the  fact  that 
George  IV.  was  "  a  very  bad  man,"  to  be  urged  as  a  ground  for 
hlodering  the  succession  of  .-Vlbert  lidward  ?    Certainly  not ;  but  the 
thai  the  Four  Georges  were  all  very  bad  kings,  and  that  VVilliam 
.  wxs  not  a  good  one,  ought  not  to  be  a  ground  for  elevating 
Edward  to  tJie  throne.     Let  him  be  elected  or  rejected  nn  his 
merits  and  qualiii cations  for  the  kingly  oAice.    It  is  Mr.  I  lopkins 
who  would  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the  children.     He  would 
always  InOict  on  us  a  family  selected  by  our  aristocratic  Whig  ances- 
^tors  in  baste,  and  repented  at  leisure.     Mr.  Hopkins  makes  a  merit 
^^■r  the  Bninswicks  as  our  monarchs,  that  "they  never  finally  opposed 
^Hte  will  of  the  people  .  .  .  when  the  crisis  came,  the  Sovereign  gave 
^^sy."     But  what  merit  for  the  monarch  to  have  resisted  until  a  crisis 
molted.     How  much  misery  might  have  been  spared  to  Ireland  if 
George  11.  and  George  III.  had  not  each  resisted  all  mention  of 
CMhoiic  Emancipation  I     What  evils  might  liave  been  avoided  if 
Gcoilge  IIL,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV.  had  not  resolutely  deter- 
mmcd  iie\-cr  to  concede  political  life  to  the  masses  I     How  much 
tpuing  of  agony,  bloodshed,  ruin,  and  waste  of  wealth  if  George  III. 
Ittd  not  K>  madly  resolved  to  insist  on  the  taxation  from  here  ot  v\\t 
coioaics!     What  less  of  wrong  and  rapine,  ai\d,  smce, 
rnrtw^  *flrf  murder  la  India,  if  the  king  had   not  detc^mei 
jwm=B/  tAc  passing  of  Fox's  India  BiJJ  I     Surely  a  king  m\ftU 
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sometimes  be  the  leader  of  his  people,  not  a  continuous  dead  weight, 
only  giving  way  when  the  pressure  was  threatening  to  force  away  the 
obstruction.  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  says  that  fifteen-sixteenths  <rf 
the  national  debt  has  been  created  to  carry  on  wars  which  "were 
sometimes  necessary  and  always  popular,"  asks  how  this  is  to  be 
made  an  item  in  the  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  I 
may  here  say  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  repudiation  of  any  national 
obligation.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  nation  ought  to  repay  to  third  persons 
any  moneys  it  permits  a  Government  to  borrow  on  the  national  credit. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  which  of  the  wars  under  the  Four  Georges 
Mr.  Hopkins  considers  to  have  been  necessary ;  and  I  utterly 
deny  his  "  always  popular."  I  allege  with  Hallam  that  treaties  were 
entered  into  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  Geoi^es  solely  for 
Hanoverian  defence  and  profit,  and  which  engaged  England  in  dis- 
advantageous and  dishonouring  wars.  One  early  act  of  George  I. 
was  to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  ;^2  50,000  Bremen  and  Verdun. 
This  ^^250,000  helped  to  swell  our  debt  and  taxes.  But,  says  Mr. 
Hopkins,  it  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  forgot  to 
consider  that  the  vote  was  procured  by  the  direct  falsehood  of  George  I. 
and  Lord  Carteret;  the  money  being  voted  nominally  as  subsidies  and 
arrears  to  land  forces.  This  purchase  involved  us  in  what  proved  in 
the  end  a  costly  quarrel^  in  which  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia 
were  mixed  up.  Were  the  wars  in  which  we  plunged  under  George  II. 
just  or  necessary?  and,  if  either  of  the  wars  can  be  justified, 
is  it  not  most  clearly  shown  in  the  Pelham  correspondence  that  they 
were  conducted  in  the  Hanoverian' and  not  at  all  in  the  English 
interest  ?  And  when  Mr.  Hopkins  says  that  Parliament  voted  the 
money  for  these  wars,  I  remind  him  first,  that  George  11.  repeatedly 
signed  treaties  pledging  England  to  the  payments  of  enormous  sub- 
sidies, and  then  sent  such  treaties  to  England,  where  a  Parliament, 
the  proi>erty  of  the  governing  families,  endorsed  that  which  even  a 
free  Parliament  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  cancel  without  giving 
batde  to  the  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Tories  and  the  "  Great 
Commoner,"  while  out  of  office,  repeatedly  protested  against  the 
subsidies  to  German  princes,  and  against  the  pro- Hanoverian  treaties. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  was 
just  or  necessar)-,  or  even  that  it  was  popular,  except  with  the  clergy, 
the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  Government  ?  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  this  war  was  persisted  in  against  even  the  advice  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  solely  from  the  wilful  wickedness  of  George  III. 
I  say  nothing  here  of  the  war  with  France,  which  forms  one  of 
the  features  dealt  wiih  in  my  pamphlet  That  after  the  wars  were 
entered    upon    or  the'  cntcri«rise    decided,  vo-pwAai  o^nnion    was 
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manipulated,  I  have  litlle  doubt,  but  should  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
^nity  of  examining  the  facts  which  Mr.  Hopkins  would  urge  in 
vour  of  the  "always"  popularity  of  our  wars  under  the  Urunswicks. 
To  my  contention  that  during  the  15S  years  of  Bninswick  rule  the 
'^veroing  power  of  the  country  lias  been  practically  limited  to  a  few 
bmiltcs,  Mr.  Hopkins  answers  by  taking  the  present  Ministry.  Surely, 
if  hb  case  were  perfect  as  he  states  it,  this  would  be  no  answer  to  me. 
But  in  inith  e\'en  here  Mr.  Hopkins  convenienily  omits  half  a  dozen 
peers  actually  in  the  Cabmet,  and  the  host  of  tilled  of^cial  surroundings 
cxeiosii:^  often  inesistible  influence  in  the  nomination  of  membcis  of 
die  Government  for  the  lime  Ixring,  or  in  determining  their  measures 
wfaQe  in  office.  In  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
iDcmber  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Mr.  Hopkins  makes  claim  to 
••Our  hearty  applause  and  gratitude"  for  the  "increase  in  extent  and 
putatton  "  of  the  British  Kmpire.  Does  he  think  of  America,  or 
he  refer  to  India  ?  Does  he  mean  that  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
are  to  be  counted  as  Brunswick-won  jewels?  For  the  growth 
oT  coounerce  and  multipHcatioD  of  riches,  how  is  it  shown  that  the 
Bramwicks  have  aided  either?  For  our  freedom  of  speech  and 
writiiig,  ve  only  have  won  ihem  now  in  England  by  constanUy 
■aling  during  the  last  forty  years  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the 
mg  hundred  years.  To  be  told  that  diere  are  no  class  privi- 
or  monopolies  in  England,  with  the  evidence  alone  of  Parlia- 
mentftry  Committees  to  guide  us  as  to  tlie  influence  of  the  landed 
cy  in  elections,  is  to  declare  for  a  most  indefensible  projxisition. 
I  have  refrained  from  retorting  any  of  the  unpleasant  adjectives 
to  mys'elf  scattered  through  Mr.  Hopkins's  paper,  and  as  to 
all^ation  of  the  scant  number  of  those  who  think  with  mc,  1  will 
only  suggest  to  that  gentieman  the  need  of  visiting  a  score  of  English 
UHTDf  on  occasions  when  our  friends  gather  before  he  again  commits 
himMlf  too  strongly.  One  word  more  and  I  lay  down  the  pen.  I 
not  the  chief  of  the  English  Republicans.  I  am  only  a  plain, 
■bom  man,  with  the  odium  of  heresy  resting  on  me  and  the 
t  of  an  unequal  struggle  in  life  burdening  me  as  I  move  on.  I 
kTt,  I  nwy  boast,  won  the  love  and  affection  of  many  of  the  people; 
t  CI  the  whole  of  my  chieftainship.  I  can  affirm  that  1  never  flat- 
tiie  masses  I  address.  ITwl  I  have  ambition  to  rise  in  the 
political  strife  around  me,  until  1  play  some  small  part  in  the  legis- 
bthre  assembly  of  my  country,  is  true.  If  I  live,  1  will ;  but  I  desire 
to  climb  step  by  step,  resting  tlie  ladder  by  whose  rounds  1  ascend 
firraty  on  Harliamcnt-niade  laws,  and  avoiding  those  appeals  to  force 
anas  which  make  vicioo"  bloody  and  disastrous. 

Charlks  Br-vdvaucu. 


From  London  to  the  Rocky 

Mountains. 

LOSE  upon  Chrifitmaa  last  year  my  friend  and  I,  having 
dclcnnincd  on  making  a  tour  of  inspection  lo  Colorado 
and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  found 
ounielves,  at  the  close  of  a  winter  day,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bustle  of  people  and  portmanteaus  at  the  Euston  terminus  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  in  time  for  the  dovn  express. 
.Presently  we  were  flying  through  WiJIesden  and  making  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  Liverpool,  where  we  hoped  to  spend  a  quiet  night  pre- 
paratory to  trusting  ourselves  to  "a  ship  at  sea." 

The  express  bore  us  gallantly,  and  at  half-past  eleven  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  were  swaying  with  the  tide  at  Prince's  landing  stage, 
and  opposite  us,  about  a  mile  away,  lay  the  Abyuim'a,  sending  forth 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  looking,  as  she  is,  the  perfection  of  a  mighty 
'tteamer.    Soon  we  were  on  board  her  amidst  a  crowd  of  passengers, 
and  then   the  whistle  sounded,  the  tugs  cleared  of),  the  {Kople 
waved  good-byes  till  they  were  far  away,  and  we  steamed  slowly 
'down  the  river  with  heavier  hearts  than  we  expected,  for  as  the  tall 
masts  oi  Liverpool  faded  gradually  away,  and  the  soft,  dirty  weathet 
beat  on  us  ahead,  the  waves  grew  rougher  and  the  great  ship  rose 
gently  to  them,  and  then  we  were  out  in  the  open  channel,  bound  for 
w  York,  with  anything  but  promising-looking  weather,     The  glass 
the  saloon  was  falling  rapidly   and   the  wind  freshened  every 
moment,  but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  it,  and  the  Abyssinia  bent  her 
great  head  steadily  forwards,  in  spite  of  the  whistling  in  her  masts  and 
rigging,  and  one  by  one  the  saloon  passengers   found   their  yrzy 
**  below."    That  night  the  wind  rose  into  a  gale,  and  detained  us 
considerably  on  our  way  to  Queenstowu,  where  we  arrived,  however, 
in  time  to  meet  the  maiU,  and  aflcr  two  hours  of  peace  in  that  snug 
harbour,  we  set  forth  again  on  our  western  journey,  and  at  sunset  we 
rere  fiiiriy  out  on  the  great  Atlantic     TTie  Ahysttnia  proved  to  be 
glorious  sea-going  boat ;  gales  seemed  nothing  to  her,  nor  do  they, 
I  suppose,  to  her  competitors  on  the  rough  Atlantic,  for  be  the 
.weather  what  it  may  they  still  sail  out  and  in,  never  deigning  to  do 
ftnything  but  close  their  portholes;  and  (hough  violent  storms  may 
detain  them  a  day  or  two  on  an  unlucky  passage,  their  power  is  so 
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that  usually  they  steam  through  e%-erything,  fearing  nothing  but 

fogs  and  ictliergs,  and  using  no  safeguards  against  even  these  but 

the  dismal  fog  whistle  and  a  sharp  "  look  out "  ahead — a  fact  to 

wonder   at    in    these   enlightened   ages.      I   am   told  the   French 

earaere  have  set  a  worthy  example  in  the  use  o(  a  strong  electric 

ight,  which  shows  an  iceberg  at  a  great  distance,  and  thus  rendets 

k  comparatively  lianuless.     Our  voyage  proved  anything  but  lively, 

and  we  were  glad  enough,  alter  twelve  days  at  sea,  when  we  steamed 

past  the  American  forts  with  the  "  almighty  eagle  "*  iloating  proudly 

over  ihcni,  and  soon  aAer  dropped  anchor  fairly  in  New  York.    New 

Yoik?    Yes  1  but  a  wide  gulf  still  lay  between  us  and  that  mighty 

dlj^—*  gulf  called  "Customs,"  onlylo  be  crossed  by  golden  bridges. 

These  your  boxes?     Guess  you'd  better  unlock  them."     /Vod  then 

le  box  is  opened,  and  our  well-packed  treasures  scattered  iar  and 

ide,  till  human  nature  can  stand  no  more,  and  we  display  beneath 

e  cover  a  sovereign.     'I'hen  a  sepulchral  whisper,  "  Drop  it,"  and  a 

iDg  hand  seizes  on  the  coin.     "  Guess  you  had  better  place  them 

back;  nothing  dutiable  here  ;"  and  we,  growing  braver,  unlock 

*  large  portmanteau,  and  the  great  hands  grope  under  and  over  our 

treasured  stores  again  till,  stooping,  we  whisper,  "There's  another  for 

hen  they  arc  alt  through,"  and  the  sepulchral  voice  answers, 

Vou  don't  know  who's  a  looking,"  but  astonishing  is  the  difference 

the  mode  of  handhng ;  no  more  tossing  and  tumbling,  no  more 

ing  in  secret-looking  comers,  nothing  now  but  a  confidential 

isper  as  the  mark  goes  on  the  last  portmanteau,  "  Put  it  in  my 

luad,  sir,  as  you  take  the  kej-s,"  and  forthwith  the  passing  is  over, 

iDd  we  arc  free  to  roam  America. 

With  great  kindness  an  .'\merican  friend  whom  we  had  met  on 
baud  had  voluntrcrcd  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  "  doing  "  New  York, 
according  to  his  adncc,  we  took  our  way  in  a  hired  carnage  to 
Tite  Hoffman  House."  We  were  not  to  bother  about  paying  the 
;  as  the  hotel  clerks  always  manage  such  things  in  America, 
'hen,  after  a  few  days  in  that  luxurious  hotel,  we  came  to  pay 
our  bill,  the  item,  "carriage  and  luggage  express,"  struck  us  vith 
considerable  astonishment  \  for  we  had  sixteen  dollars  (a  sum  equiva- 
kst  to  three  pounds  sterling  in  English  money)  to  pay  for  our  four 
aule  drive  and  the  conveyance  of  our  luggage,  which  w.-is  not  pleasing 
ID  OUT  British  notions,  but  which  1  find  is  not  at  all  an  extraordinary 
price  even  for  Americans  themselves  to  pay.  It  served  us  as  an  early 
vanung  never  again  to  hire  a  carriage  without  first  making  secure 
inaagcmcnts,  and  to  travel  in  futiu'e  on  board  the  five  cent 
Qaawayt,  which  run  to  every  plau:  withiu  the  city,  and  nevet  nstj 
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from  one  fixed  price.  We  found  New  York  a  splendid  city,  though  it 
scarcely  came  up  to  our  notions  of  a  second  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
lengthy  Broadway  and  the  grand  Fifth  Avenue ;  but  we  experienced 
great  kindness  at  the  hands  of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and  after 
"  doing  "  the  gold  room  and  a  few  of  the  city  lions  we  set  to  work  to 
take  our  passage  westwards,  which  we  at  last  did  at  one  of  the  many 
ticket  stores  scattered  widely  over  Broadway,  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished by  flaming  advertisements  outside  their  doorways,  proving 
their  own  line  to  be  the  nearest  route  to  every  imaginable  district, 
till  at  last,  after  inquiry  at  a  good  many,  from  the  gradually  decreasing 
distance,  one  begins  to  hope  that,  unlike  Mahomet's  mountain,  the 
desired  spot  may  at  length  come  to  our  very  feet  We  finally  decided 
on  the  Erie  line,  the  president  of  which  lately  met  with  such  an 
untimely  fate,  and,  accordingly,  at  half-past  eight  at  night  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  Pullman's  sleeping  car  on  board  the  train.  As  it  was 
night  when  we  started  we  missed  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
country  we  passed  through,  which  has  a  great  reputation  for  glorious 
scenery.  When  morning  came  we  found  the  line  we  took  covered 
with  snow,  and  till  we  neared  Chicago  (a  journey  of  two  nights  and 
one  day— 900  miles)  the  same  character  existed. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  reached  Chicago,  and  our 
dnve  from  the  railway  depot  took  us  through  a  scene  of  the  most 
disastrous  ruin  possible  to  imagine,  a  chaos  of  broken  bricks,  iron 
girders,  and  burnt  up  safes,  filling  great  pits  which  were  once  cellars, 
with  here  and  there  the  shell  of  a  massive  building  gutted  and 
blackened,  still  standing,  a  relic  of  former  grandeur.  In  every  open 
space,  however,  men  were  at  work  building,  hammering,  and  clearing. 
Stores  had  sprung  up  and  were  still  springing  up  in  every  imaginable 
quarter — not  only  wooden  ones,  but  great  massive  piles  of  brick 
and  stone  work,  had  already  reared  high  above  the  ruins,  and 
some  large  buildings  were  even  finished,  in  spite  of  the  cold  and  frost 
and  snow ;  and  whoever  sees  Chicago  in  five  years'  time,  will  probably 
see  a  finer  city  than  it  ever  waS  before.  We  were  astonished  to  see 
the  wooden  pavements  being  put  down  again,  for  there  are  stringent 
rules  against  wooden  buildings  in  the  leading  streets,  and  a  thing 
that  struck  me  more  than  any  other  was,  that  during  my  stay  in 
Chicago,  where  every  street  had  its  hundreds  of  masons  hard  at  work, 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  scaffolding  or  anything  outside  the  buildings 
to  tell  of  work  going  on  within ;  everything  being  done  inside^  and 
all  materials  hoisted  by  pulleys,  supported  by  gigantic  beams  in  the 
centre  of  the  works.  We  stayed  here  one  night  to  break  the 
inoao/oo/f^/ourJenj^y  journey,  though  it  occasioned  us  no  fatigue — 
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Uunks  to  the  efforts  of  the  mighty  Pullman,  who  has  indeed  done  his 
SDnost  to  benefit  maDkind.  A  more  corarortable  mode  of  travelling 
than  his  cars  aiTord  cannot  be  imagined.  He  himself  runs  the  sleeping 
tars  at  his  own  riak,  and  works  them  at  liis  owa  expense,  upon  the 
different  tines,  the  company  granling  hiui  the  right ;  the  extra  charge 
lor  %  sleeping  car  bciiig  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  night,  and  for  day 
ODc  dollar ;  the  latter  arc  called  drawing-room  cats,  and  are 
up  with  luxurious  easy  chairs,  one  for  each  person,  on  which 

<u  can  swing  round  at  pleasure  and  look  out  of  the  large  plate-glass 

indows.  which  arc  about  four  feet  by  two,  an  immense  improvement 
OD  the  smaller  ones  in  England.  I  was  told  that  one  of  Pullman's 
Palace  Cars  costs  in  making  about  twenty-nve  thousand  dollars 
(nearly  five  thousand  pounds) ;  they  are  so  strongly  built  that  none 
have  ever  been  known  to  sma.sh ;  one  individual  went  so  far  as  to 
say  ilut  no  one  had  ever  been  killed  in  a  Pullman  car.  By  day  the 
ilecping  cars  resemble  a  long  narrow  room  with  about  twenty  velvet 
leats  oo  either  side,  leaving  a  good  wide  passage  dot^n  the  middle. 
Over  the  seats  the  beds  unfold  at  night,  encroaching  but  little  on  the 
passage  room ;  still  the  beds  are  wide  enough  to  accommodate  two 
a  people,  and  they  arc  infmilcly  more  comfortable  tlian  any 

ip*5  berth. 

There  is  one  great  drawback,  and  that  is  that  no  portion  is  set 
4pan  for  ladies,  so  that  the  limited  amount  of  dressing  and  undress- 
ing that  goes  on  must  be  done  sitting  up  in  bed  with  the  curtains 
drawn ;  a  man  can  manage  this,  but  for  a  lady  it  has  many  draw- 
backs- Men  apixrar  through  tlic  curtains  attired  only  in  shirt  and 
bousen,  their  toilet  being  completed  in  the  open  sjiacc,  but  ladies, 

ho  come  out  wholly  dressed,  have  to  tug  and  pull  and  shake  when 
fiiirly  on  the  floor  to  get  their  garments  straight 

The  same  objection  will  apply  to  the  lavatories;  of  course  when 
breakfast  is  looming  in  the  distance,  "  perhaps  but  twenty  minutes 
•head,"  there  is  a  rush  for  places,  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  quite 
iaditcriminatcly  \  perliaps  a  man  may  be  before  you  brushing  frantically 
at  his  hair,  or  perhaps  a  bdy  may  be  smoothing  out  her  tresses  with  the 
bdght  iTwtallic  comb  chained  on  to  the  looking  glass.  Whoever  it  is, 
IK>  one  can  afford  to  wait  except  the  husbands,  whose  devotion  in  the 
es  seems  to  be  ver>'  great.  Kven  where  so  many  brides  arc 
InTcUing  constanUy,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  tJiem  from  tlie 
laore  sober  matrons,  and  never  liave  I  seen  so  much  "  si>ooning  "  as 
in  the  American  trains. 

Most  of  the  companies  have  given  up  using  the  dining-cars  (which 
wen:  »imply  ordinary  sleeping  cars  with  cooks  and  cooking  \)Iaixs  ow 
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board),  for  they  prefer  to  build  eating  houses  at  given  stations, 
placing  thti  ]>rofits  in  their  own  hands  in.stcad  uf  in  the  Pullman 
com|>any's.  Whoi  the  train  draws  near  a  meal,  Oie  conductor  walks 
through  and  shouts  the  time  he  will  wait  for  whatever  meal  it  is, 
generally  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  a  gong  beaten  loudly 
leads  one  to  the  smoking  viands,  the  price  of  which  varies  according 
to  locality,  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  currency  (about  four 
shillings  in  English  money),  and  generally  the  sharp  air  and  rapid 
travelling  help  one  to  do  justice  to  his  money's  worth. 

The  cars  are  kept  very  warm,  too  warm  in  fact,  by  pipes  filled  from 
a  boiler  containing  salt,  glycerine,  and  water,  which  will  not  freeze 
above  xcro;  and,  generally  speaking,  even  in  the  coldest  weather  they 
are  uncomfortably  hot,  being  thoroughly  draught-tight  and  doubly 
glassed  in  every  window. 

After  leaving  Chicago  we  travelled  by  tlie  Burlington  and  Quincy 
line  as  far  as  Quincy,  dien  by  the  Hannibal  andSjn  Joe  line  to  Kansas 
City,  from  whence  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  line  to  Denver.  It  would 
require  an  endless  memory  to  remember  over  what  lines  one  travels, 
and  to  keep  them  from  cla&liing  with  the  lines  over  which  one  mi^ 
have  travelled.  We  found  the  Burlington  and  Quincy  a  very  comfort- 
able line,  smooth  and  well  managed,  passing  through  glorious  agricul- 
tural country,  not  great  in  scenery  (for  one  cannot  see  a  mile  ahead), 
but  tmdulating  land  with  rich  black  soil,  and  the  most  comfortable, 
prt>s|xnt}U5  looking  farm  houses  I  have  ever  seen,  a  fact  speaking  in 
itself  for  the  richness  of  the  soil.  At  Quincy  we  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  beautiful  bridge,  a  triumph  of  light  iron  architecture  only 
equalled  by  one  other  bridge  in  the  States,  its  span  being  more  than 
a  mile  from  bank  to  hank.  We  crossed  it  in  brilliant  moonlight,  and 
the  river  looked  lovely,  so  broad  and  placid,  unequalled  by  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen,  forming  a  striking  conuast  to  the  muddy 
Missouri,  a  mere  stream  in  comparison,  which  we  saw  next  morning 
at  Kansas  City.  We  crossed  the  Missouri  by  a  lumbering  wooden 
bridge,  which  has  the  virtue  of  being  the  only  one  yet  built  on  the 
river,  and  llien  we  were  in  Kansas  City,  a  growing  town,  tiot  in  Kansas^ 
but  in  tlie  State  of  Missouri. 

Opposite  it  on  the  bank  of  the  river  lower  down  is  a  town  formed 
by  John  Brown  himself,  which  the  guard  pointed  out  to  us  as  one  of 
the  Western  sights.  On  (his  occasion,  however,  tlicre  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  save  a  few  low  muddy-looking  buildings,  and  unless  Jolrn 
Brown's  soul  has  picasantcr  quarters  than  had  his  body,  one  cannot 
wonder  at  it  "marching  on." 

Eighty  miles  Irom  Kansas  City  comes  Topcka,  a  much  younger 
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ud  still  more  rapidly  rising  t(wn.  We  had  to  wail  here  ten  hours 
for  the  Denver  train,  and  whilst  waiting  wc  saw  our  first  Indians.  At 
this  pLice  the  rough  frontier  raanners  may  be  said  fairly  to  commence. 

Before  we  had  walked  a  hundred  yanls  from  the  station  a  drunken 
nun,  with  a  revolver  puking  out  between  his  coat  tails,  staggered 
against  us,  and  to  our  relief  passed  on;  then  three  Englishmen  recog- 
nised us  as  what  they  tenned  "Johnny  Bulls,"  and  insisted  on  our 
drinking  for  the  sake  of  the  "old  country,"  immediately  marrhing  ua 
into  a  horrid  pot-house,  from  whence  we  escajwrd  after  swallowingj 
three  "drinks,"  much  to  our  countrj-men's  disgust,  who  stayed  to 
make  a  ni^t  of  it  This  occurml  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Ottr  train  was  not  due  till  one  in  the  morning;  however,  the  time 
Oldtcd  away  at  Ixst,  and  at  half-past  one  wc  heard  the  welcome  bellow. 
In  Americi  the  trains  do  not  whistle,  but  bellow  like  a  young  calf,  and 
ring  a  bell  on  approaching  a  station.  These  bells  remind  one  of 
dupels.  .ind  so  dilTerenl  is  their  lone  that  the  station-master  know»^ 
what  engine  is  coming,  and  thus  rcc(^^ses  the  various  trains. 

Once  Cairly  on  board  (this  time  it  «-as  the  Kansas  Pacific)  we  ttimed 
into  our  berths  and  slept  the  sound  sleep  of  weary  Iravellers  until 
near  Fort  Ellis,  where  breakfast  awaited  us.  At  the  table  sat  a  tall 
soldierly  looking  man  who  proved  to  be  a  captain  of  American  cavalry 
—a  noted  man  in  this  part  of  llie  country,  having  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  make  the  niggers  fight  in  the 
war,  and  who  is  at  present  employed  with  about  four  hundred  horse 
in  keeping  the  Apache's  in  order  on  the  extreme  borders  of  New 
Mexico.  His  fort  is  the  nearest  civilised  point  to  the  old  Aztec  towns, 
to  which  he  gave  me  a  very  kind  inntation,  and  a  promise  tliat  if  I 
came  down  he  wonld  escort  me  to  the  said  towns  with  a  troop  of  J 
aialry.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  was  wounded  by  the  Indiai 
kot  year  and  his  life  despaired  of  by  his  men,  but  all  my  endeavours' 
to  draw  him  out  about  his  Indian  experience  proved  futile. 

Here  we  fir>t  stnjck  the  forts  a^id  prairies.  The  latter  are  immense, 
i&habited  solely  by  Coyotes,  prairie  dogs,  buffalo,  antelopes.  Indians, 
And  soldiers,  all  in  constant  warfare  one  with  another.  For  a  hundred 
miles  the  line  is  thickly  strewed  with  skeletons  of  buffalo,  shot  either 
by  the  soldiers  for  food  or  by  the  passengers  in  the  trains  for  amuse- 
mcnL  Sometimes  in  the  autumn  a  train  has  to  stop  and  allow  bands 
of  bn^Qilos  to  cross  the  line,  none  of  them  canng  to  do  more  than 
cuter  out  of  the  way,  a  single  man  on  foot  frightening  them  more 
than  the  £uttcst  train. 

These  prairies,  appro-iched  by  the  Kansas  line,  must  be  the  nearest 
boOiIo  grounds  to  England,  distant  from  London  aboul  Hleci^  ^%i 
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at  a  cost,  say,  of  £40,  and  perhaps  Englishmen  have  to  account 
great  many  of  ihc  whilening  bones.    However,  the  sooner  the  bufiaJi 

■  arc  gone  the  sooner  the  Indians  will  be  peaceful,  ant)  when  they  ai 
the  whole  of  ihts  boundless  area  of  country,  capable  of  fattening  a' 
million  or  so  01'  buffalos  yearly,  will  be  made  u<te  of.      The  small  forts 

■  on  the  prairies  by  the  side  of  the  railways  are  worthy  of  descriptionJM 
To  begin  with  they  are  under  ground,  so  that  one  sees  nothing  but  a 
roof  raised  slightly  above  the  plain,  covered  with  earth,  and  made 

■  perfectly  fire-proof;  underneath  thLs  roof  is  about  eighteen  inches  of 
'     wall,  loop-holed  at  intervals,  through  which  the  unfortunate  soldiers 

can  peer  before  venturing  on  the  plain,  or  shooi  If  necessary ;  the 
whole  forming  a  simple  though  ample  stronghold  which  a  few  soldiers 

I   can  hold  against  any  number  of  Indians,  who,  liaving  purchased  thetCj 
experience,  eschew  these  places  religiously,  knowing  full  well  that 
bright  "Spencer"  may  poke  its  nose  llirougli  the  muddy  aperture  ai| 
a  moment's  notice. 
At  Pond  Creek  Station  I  noticed  a  man  standing  on  the  prairie 
leaning  against  a  gun,  and  on  inquiring  I  found  that  this  was  not  a 

I  sportsman  but  a  "figure"  (as  my  informant  put  it)  stuffed  by  the 
soldiers  "to  scare  Injuns,*'  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  {inswered 
admirably. 
At  the  edge  of  the  buSalo  country  comes  "  Kit  Carson,"  a  small 
town  formed  by  frdghlen  before  the  railway  was  made,  and  now 
trying  liaid  to  hold  its  own,  I)ut  the  Arapahocs  make  life  there 
difficult,  having  only  a  few  months  ago  {so  I  was  told  by  a 
resident  doctor)  pounced  upon  twenty  weary  travellers  and  killed 
them  within  sight  of  the  ton-n  buildings  !  This  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  snowing-up  excilemcni :  the  train  crawled  in  one  night  during 
an  awful  snowstorm,  and  it  vt'ns  found  impossible  to  proceed.  By 
the  morning  the  snow  reached  the  carriage  windows,  and  the  train 
was  detained  there  fourteen  days,  while  the  |>assengers  passed  a 
miserable  Christmas,  and  were  nearly  fatnishcd  by  cold  and  hungcr^f 

I  The  eating  house,  well  provided  at  first,  grew  short  of  pTX)visioiw," 
and  e^'cn  buf!aIo  meat  at  last  waxed  scarce,  so  that  the  price  of  food 
became  mar%'ellously  high,  and  these  poor  travellers  were  left  starving 
and  shivering  in  the  intense  cold,  until  at  last  some  kind-hearted  man, 
with  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  trade  as  well  as  charity,  offered  them  ihe 
use  of  a  cargo  of  spokes  and  fellies  which  happened  to  be  on  board 
the  train,  to  be  used  as  firewood  in  their  dire  necessity. 

■  From  Carson  to  Denver  we  journeyed  by  night,  and  arrived  t^M 
seven  in  the  morning  ;  there  we  found  the  ground  covered  with 

saaif  and  the  cold  intcose,  but  the  air  so  clear  and  light  that  I 
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b^ao  to  have  fiulh  in  some  of  the  Western  tales.  As  an  instance  ot' 
[he  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  I  may  mennon  that  on  our 
way  from  ihc  station  to  the  hotel  my  companion  suggested  a  walk 
after  breakfast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  lay  apparently  four 
or  five  fDiles  distant,  and  without  doubt  wc  should  have  started 
had  wc  not  found  on  inquiry  tliat  ihey  were  twenty-five  miles  away  ! 

Denver  is  a  nice  clean  town,  like  all  Western  towns,  young  and 
Usx  impro\'ing,  containing  already  some  handsome  buildings  and 
about  seven  thousiind  inhabitants.  Standing  close,  even  now,  to  the 
"American  Hotel"  is  a  kind  of  "shanty,"  at  present  used  as  a 
bbcksmilli's  shop,  which,  twelve  years  ago,  was  the  fir^t  house  iaj 
Denver.  Twelve  years  ago  they  had  neither  posl-ofiicc  nor  coach 
communication  ;  now  tliey  have  two  trains  daily  in  and  out,  and 
stage  communication  to  every  necessary  point  Dcnx-cr  is  moreover 
rapidly  losing  its  name  a$  a  "  hard "  town,  unlike  some  of  its 
Western  neighbours — thanks,  perhaps,  to  its  "Vigilance  Committee ;" 
at  juty  rate,  one  can  walk  about  there  in  perfect  safety,  and  though 
tlierc  are  many  tough  gentry  who  winter  there  from  llie  mountain 
mines,  where  they  arc  unable  to  remain  on  account  of  the  extreme 
cold,  they  mind  their  own  business,  and  let  honest  folk  alone. 

In  Denver  there  are  gambling  hells,  saloons,  billiard  rooms,  and 
one  theatre.  We  remained  there  three  days,  riding  about  the  country, 
and  making  impiirics  relmive  to  our  journey  southwards,  and  on 
Sunday  morning  took  coach  for  Pueblo,  distant  about  a  hundred 
ind  twenty  miles,  having  made  every  preparation  to  keep  out  the 
intense  cold  'hc-n  existing.  For  days  the  thermometer  had  been 
many  degrees  below  zero,  and  though  the  coach  was  crowded  with 
six  full-sized  much  bewrappcd  men,  each  mousiachc  was  frozen. 
The  horses  on  the  line  are  changed  every  ten  miles,  and  their 
aiipearance  would  do  credit  to  the  Windsor  coach.  They  are  driven 
most  carefully,  never  exceeding  five  mites  an  hour,  decidedly  slow 
lopftsseDgers.  One  man  drives  about  forty  miles :  he  is  then  replaced. 
Nof  so  the  guard,  or  rather  "  messenger,"  "who  has  charge  of  the 
nails  .ind  receives  alt  letters  on  the  route,  remaining  with  them  to 
ibe  journey's  end,  travelling  three  days  and  four  nights  consecutively, 
nftd  sleeping  only  when  the  road  permits,  going  on  through  frost  and 
snow,  without  even  the  privilege  of  an  inside  stat,  save  when  the  coach 
i>  empty.  The  guard  on  our  journey  was  making  his  second  trip,  and 
ioflcnag  fearfully  from  exposure  \  but  a  month  later,  when  1  met  him 
ID  Denver,  he  expressed  himself  as  being  quite  used  to  ii,  and  w.xs 
able  to  laugh  at  his  fonner  sufferings.  After  travelling  a  day  and  a 
night,  wc  arrived  at  our  journey's  end,  our  route  having  taken 
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through  a  capital  sheep  and  cattle  country,  all  of  which  is  occupied. 
In  the  night  we  passed  Colorado  City,  a  miserable  little  town, 
situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  "  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  a  place 
much  renowned  for  its  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  its  mineral  waters, 
which  bubble  up  at  almost  boiling  heat,  and  are  supposed  to  possess 
great  medicinal  power ;  so  great  is  their  fame  that  speculators  have 
already  stepped  in  and  purchased  every  available  inch  of  land,  pre- 
dicting for  the  place  a  great  future  as  a  resort  for  the  Eastern  multi- 
tudes. 

At  Pueblo  we  found  the  sessions  going  on,  and  not  even  the 
most  remote  chance  of  a  bed  for  love  or  money,  so  we  were  fain  to 
be  content  to  leave  that  festive  city,  and  journey  on  some  five-and- 
twenty  miles  through  a  bitter  snowstorm  to  a  ranche  on  the  Muddy 
Creek  (beneath  the  Green  Horn  Peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains),  the 
property  of  a  buxom  widow.  Here  we  stayed  nearly  three  weeks, 
in  the  vicinity  of  capital  shooting. 

Here,  too,  we  spent  our  Christmas ;  our  quarters,  though  scarcely 
fashionable,  being  sometimes  very  crowded.  One  evening  we  had 
nineteen  sleepers  in  the  sitting  room :  fifteen  on  the  flpor,  and  the 
remainder  in  beds  by  the  wall  side,  in  one  of  which  my  companion 
and  I  were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  quarters.  Down  here  class 
distinction  ceases ;  one  man  is  as  good  as  another — "  perhaps  better 
than  another,"  as  Lord  Dundreary  says — and  each  one  carries 
weapons  sufficient  to  give  account  of  at  least  five  of  his  brethren. 
I  once  saw  ten  revolvers  deposited  on  the  sofa  at  dinner  time,  and 
most  of  their  owners  were  represented  by  at  least  one  other  protector 
in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  "Derringer,"  no  bigger  than  a  man's  thumb, 
but  as  deadly  at  close  quarters  as  the  largest  blunderbuss.  They 
say  an  Englishman,  little  knowing  their  power,  was  once  threatened 
by  one  of  these  Lilipudan  pistols  :  seeing  the  pistol  pointed  at  him, 
and  a  finger  even  then  upon  the  trigger,  he  shouted  "  Look  here,  my 
man,  if  you  hit  me  with  that  thing,  and  I  happen  to  find  it  out,  111 
smash  every  bone  in  yeur  body." 

In  the  mountains  about  here  elk  are  very  plentiful ;  one  oflen 
passes  their  cast-off  antlers  blanched  upon  the  hills.  Bears,  also,  are 
numerous,  besides  black  and  white  tailed  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
beavers,  whose  dams  will  save  the  setUers  many  a  hard  day's  work. 
The  puma,  too,  is  sometimes  found,  and  whilst  at  Denver  I  saw 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  great  mountain  sheep  brought  in  for 
sale.  Dog  towns  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  with  the  little  sentinels 
barking  above  the  holes;  here  there  are  no  game  laws,  and  no 
ick  of  shooting  ground.     Pueblo,  the  nearest  town,  is  composed  of 
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ibout  two  hundred  houses,  those  in  the  main  street  being  principally 
saloons,  billiard  rooms,  and  stores,  and  two  or  three  hotels,  of  which 
the  *'  nrovers"  carries  off  the  palm.  South  of  Pueblo  comes  Trinidad, 
&ad  south  of  Trinidad,  Santa  Fc,  seven  hundred  miles  from  Denver.. 
Here  mail  communication  ceases,  and  the  route  Into  Texas  is  fraught 
with  Indian  dangers  on  every  side.  Large  parties,  however,  go  donii 
tycry  year,  and  bring  back  droves  of  callle,  though  occasionally  the 
Indians  make  a  bad  raid,  overpower  the  men,  and  stampede  the 
flock,  thus  rendering  the  journey  full  of  peril.  In  Texas  there  are 
men  wlio  possess  enormous  droves  of  stock,  some  holding  a  hundred 
thousand  head!  In  Denver  I  saw  Mr.  Hitson,  who  is  one  of  the 
Lugest  owners.  He  is  a  fine  looking  man,  evidently  accustomed  to 
tbc  hardest  life,  and  as  much  at  home  on  the  prairie  as  in  hi.>i  own 
stock  yard.  On  his  saddle  he  carries  a  magnificent  "  Winchester,"  the 
ijuest  American  rifle,  holding  nineteen  rjirtridges,  and  firing  them  at 
will,  a  most  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  and  I  could  not  help 
linking  that  the  Indi.ins  must  have  experienced  a  great  difference 
between  this  rapid  "  Winchester"  and  the  old  brown  rifle  he  carried 
oat  years  ago. 

Whilst  in  the  south  of  Colorado  I  spent  one  evening  with  three 
fudges  and  some  members  of  the  Colorado  bar,  who  were  very  good 
fallows;  convivial  to  a  degree,  regaling  ua  with  strong  whisky  and 
nuny  an  amusing  anecdote.  They  were  then  on  their  journey  to 
Trinidad,  to  hold  court,  their  work  having  do  doubt  largely  in- 
crcftscd  since  the  vigilance  committee  ceased  their  labours.  These 
tame  vigilance  committees  are  grand  organisations,  composed  of  a 
linge  ntunber  of  members  working  very  quietly,  but  who,  when  once 
sure  of  thctr  duui,  take  the  law  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and 
having  arrested  him,  dispose  of  him  at  once. 

tThe  bridge  at  Denver  was  the  favourite  scaffold,  but  there  are 
trees  and  telegraph  poles  which  have  assisted  at  many  a  well  deserved 
execution.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  vigilance  committees  have 
uswcrcd  well,  working  usually  with  great  justice,  though  there  are 
faoUuiccswhcrc  the  rufhan  clement  has  prevailed  and  honest  men  have 
tuffcred  ;  but  such  exceptions  arc  most  rare,  and  tlic  larger  part  of  the 
community  have  such  iaith  in  tlic  committtes  that  they  are  sorry  to  see 
tliem  dying  oul  At  a  small  fort,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  line,  a  little 
etkdosure  can  be  seen,  about  twenty  feet  square,  containing  the  bodies 
of  twelve  wretched  men,  who  were  executed  by  the  committee  during 
the  formation  of  the  railway  !  .  It  would  be  interesting  to  read  a  his- 
tory of  these  prairie  railways.  The  body  of  men  em[iloyed  to  make 
than  Kprescnlcd,  I  should  thtuk,  the  greatest  lot  of  ruffians  ever 
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congregated  together,  whose  number  can  be  to  some  extent  appreciated 
by  the  fact  that  they  built  and  completed  sometimes  five  miles  a  day. 
I  must  give  one  tale  current  in  the  States  as  a  worthy  but  assuredly 
overdrawn  illustration  of  their  doings.  This  tale  is  of  Julesburg,  a 
small  town  on  the  Union  Pacific  line,  which  for  some  time  was 
the  head  quarters  of  the  railway  builders.  Six  weeks — six  frosty 
healthy  weeks  they  stayed  there,  and  then  went  on  to  another 
station,  leaving  behind  them  fifty-three  dead  comrades ;  fifty-two 
had  died  from  pistol  wounds,  the  last  from  a  natural  death — delirium 
tremens. 

The  Indians  of  the  mountains  here  are  the  Utes,  generally 
considered  as  the  lowest  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Colorado  know  them  better,  and  although  they  do  not  hold  them 
in  high  esteem,  except  as  peaceful  neighbours,  they  look  on  them  as 
a  warlike,  manly  tribe,  infinitely  better  and  stronger  than  their 
neighbours  on  the  plains — the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Sioux 
— with  all  of  whom  they  are  at  constant  enmity,  an  enmity  of  great 
service  to  the  whites,  for  the  Utes  are  so  dreaded  that  they 
form  an  invaluable  protection  to  the  parks  and  valleys,  the  hostile 
Indians  seldom  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  prairies ; 
when  occasionally  they  have  so  ventured,  there  has  been  war,  and 
the  Utes  invariably  have  been  the  conquerors.  In  Colorado  the 
Ute  tribe  is  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  and  their 
hunting  grounds  extend  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  A  large 
portion  of  the  territory  is  set  aside  for  their  use  by  the  States 
Government,  upon  which  no  American  is  allowed  to  settle.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  with  all  the  different  tribes,  some  of  whom 
are  content  to  remain  on  their  reserves,  whilst  others  object  strongly, 
and  are  usually  on  the  war-path.  The  Utes  have  been  dissatisfied, 
but  Uray,  their  head  chief,  is  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  clear 
judgment,  and  he  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  them  in  capital 
order.  It  is  his  boast  that  his  tribe  has  always  been  peaceable  to  the 
whites,  and  though  there  have  been  rumours  of  a  breaking  out,  it  has 
never  come,  and  every  year  the  great  influx  of  American  emigration 
renders  the  chance  of  its  coming  less,  and  the  security  of  the  white 
man  infinitely  greater.  I  saw  my  first  Utes  in  Denver;  they  arrived  in 
one  of  the  coaches  on  a  particularly  cold  day,  and  walked  boldly  up  to 
the  stove  in  the  hotel  reception  room,  taking  chairs  and  sitting  them- 
selves down  without  a  word  to  anybody.  Here  they  remained  for 
some  time,  whilst  I  was  occupied  in  taking  stock  of  their  appearance. 
7'hcy  were  short,  powerfully  built  men,  with  teddish-brown  faces, 
/*vcijliarly  low  foreheads,  and  hard,  cruc\-\ooVmg  eyes — ev\d»3AVi  igtwx 
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'-I  in  their  Oft-n  individual  opinions.  One  wjb  dressed  in  tanned 
_.  -kii*,  with  fnnijcd  ^cams,  and  stained  devices,  composed  of  many 
coloured  lines,  ap  and  down  his  buckskin  trousers ;  the  oditfr  wore  the 
proud  costume  of  an  American  soldier,  and  on  his  breast  there  re&ied 
a  sicdal  about  tlic  siiu  of  an  ordinary  saucer,  no  doubt  a  pearl  of 
great  value  in  the  tribe. 

Here  ihcy  sat  gating  ti.xedly  at  the  siove  fire,  never  deigning  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  the  people  who  kept  walking  in,  till  at  last  I 
gave  up  valching  ihcin  and  went  out,  and  on  my  return  they  had 
deponed.  I  must  not  leave  Denver  without  a  glance  at  the  hotels, 
of  which  there  arc  scvcial,  but  foremost  amongst  them  comes  ''  The 
American  House,"  capable  I  should  think  of  accommodating  a^ 
hundred  ami  fifty  guests,  and  it  is  generally  pretty  well  filled.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  ^as  does  nearly  the  whole  of  Denver)  and  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  The  charge  is  four 
dollars  a  day.  which  includes  evcrjihing,  mine  host  providing  a  most 
acellent  table,  at  which  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  repre< 
•ented— butfclo  hump,  venison  (deer  and  antelope),  jack,  rabbit, 
mountain  blieep,  and  bear's  meat  in  its  proper  season. 

At  the  prairie  caltng  houses  along  the  road  I  found  the  tables  well 
iiapplied ;  the  bills  of  fare  are  sometimes  quite  astounding,  but  on 
IMTtaking  of  the  Vtirious  di&hes  a  sameness  pervades  ihem,  and  after 
few  meals  one  comes  to  the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  the  staple 
is  buffalo.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  price  of 
o  meat  is  three  cents  a  carcase  (about  a  penny  farthing)  with 
the  hide  thrown  tn,  this  being  the  cost  of  a  Spencer  cartridge ; 
whilst  beef  or  mutton  would  be  eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound,  with  the 
dianoe  of  it  going  bad  on  the  railway  journey.  There  was  a  dinner 
laae  titne  ago  in  London  comfjosed  entirely  of  American  articles 
(farooght  over  frozen  in  the  steamers),  and  the  buffalo  meat  was 
ipokcD  of  in  high  terms  of  praise.  In  the  Far  West,  however,  one 
CQccts  it  under  diiferent  circumstances,  which  accounts,  perhaps, 
for  a  divenity  of  opinion  :  at  any  rate,  after  a  few  days  the  coarse 
brown  meat  becomes  anything  but  a  luxury. 

On  tJie  hotel  book  at  "The  .^merioin  House"  are  a  good  many 
£sgUsh  names,  and  now  that  Denver  is  on  one  of  the  principal 
KMtte*  to  India  and  China  it  will  be  quite  a  halting  place  on  the 
bag  through  journey. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  on  his 

toad  to  China  was  seated  at  a  table  close  to  outs,  and  in  \he  ^Txo'wed 

vp  traia  wc  heard  there  was  luj  English  oflficcr  trying  to  cavdv  V\\c 

Joiiun stcMwt^  ro  save  his  leave;  but   whilst  dtUincd,  he  \\a*\ \Ve 

Vo^  X,  N.S.  tBrs. 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  steamer  which  leaves  San  Francisco 
only  every  second  month  was  gone,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  recross  the  Atlantic  and  take  the  Indian  mail  from  England. 
My  companion  still  remains  among  the  game  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, whilst  I  returned  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  line  to  Chicago,  thence 
taking  the  Michigan  Central  line  to  Niagara,  there  crossing  by  the 
Suspension  Bridge.  On  the  road  we  had  been  detained  by  snow,  and 
missed  the  proper  halting  stations,  so  that  we  arrived  hungry  at 
Niagara.  Having  crossed  to  the  American  side  our  train  stopped, 
leaving  us  with  time  and  opportunity  to  work  our  wicked  will  on  the 
viands  afforded  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

Here  we  stayed  long  enough  to  do  ample  justice  to  our  dollar's 
worth,  and  then  proceeded  towards  our  train  again,  which  we  found 
had  recrossed  the  river,  and  was  then  lying  on  the  Canadian  side.  Of 
course  we  thought  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  over  and  explain 
the  matter  to  the  bridge-keeper,  as  the  bridge  is  the  property  of  the 
railway  company.  With  this  intent  we  walked  boldly  on,  only  to  be 
signally  defeated,  for  the  toll-taker  knew  nothing  about  any  trains, 
and  he  had  only  to  collect  twenty-five  cents  from  every  one  who 
crossed  ;  so  we  talked  in  vain,  till  some  one  suggested  that  our 
tickets  would  free  us,  to  which  the  man  assented,  "  If  you  hev  tickets 
you  are  right ;"  but  we  were  not  right  by  any  means,  for  our  inexorable 
enemy  found  that  our  tickets  were  for  the  reverse  way;  so  he  said 
"It  won't  do,  so  you  must  jest  pay,"  and  we  were  paying  and  looking 
anything  but  pleasant,  when  a  smart-looking  young  American  shouted 
out  *■  Look  here,  stranger,  I  have  you  where  the  hair's  short,"  and 
immediately  he  produced  a  ticket  for  the  opposite  way,  hitherto  lying 
crumpled  and  forgotten  in  his  pock^et-book,  which  ticket  was  scruti- 
nised minutely,  and  after  a  close  examination  its  owner  was  allowed 
to  cross. 

Of  Niagara  I  shall  say  nothing,  but  reiterate  the  words  of  this  young 
American — "There's  falling  water  there!"  So  there  is  at  Genessee 
for  the  matter  of  that,  which  we  passed  at  Rochester  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  after  a  journey  down  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
Hudson,  our  train  arrived  safely  at  New  York. 

A  fortnight  after  I  was  in  London,  having  travelled  about  four 
thousand  miles  by  train ;  the  whole  journey  (including  a  month  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains)  having  been  accomplished  in  seventy-four 
days. 


An  Editorial  Mystery. 

"  I'm  a  devil,  I'm  a  devil." — Dickens's  Raven. 

,ICODEMUS  DxUVSON  was  a  devil.    There  was  no 
^  mistake  about  that.     He  was  not  so  impish  as  Bamaby's 
feathered  friend ;  he  had  none  of  the  graces  which 
distinguished  the — 

Tall  Figurant— all  in  black ! 

who  astonished  the  Lord  Keeper  and  Dame  Alice  Hatton ;  he  was 
not  a  croaker  like  Poe's  raven  ;  he  did  not  bear  the  smallest  resem- 
blance to  His  Brimstonian  Majesty  who  visited  HoIe-cum-Comer ; 
he  was  altogether  unlike  Dante's  devil  in  chief,  or  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentation thereof;  neither  did  the  burlesque  Pluto  who  has  become 
popular  of  late  years  resemble  him ;  yet  was  he  a  devil,  and  forsooth 
mth  a  tale.     He  was  known  as  a  devil  from  his  youth  up. 

>  Ever  on  the  hoof, 

For  "  ass,"  or  "  pig,"  or  author's  proof. 

Do  you  take  me?  Of  course  you  do.  You  remember  that  picture 
of  Kenny  Meadows's  in  which  Nic,  as  a  boy,  is  represented  with  two 
antique  inking  balls  under  his  arms,  dinner  plates  and  pewter  pot  in 
both  his  hands,  blotches  of  ink  upon  his  neck  and  face.  More  than 
that,  you  remember  Douglas  Jerrold's  pen  and  ink  portrait  of  the 
same  individual;  and  you  exclaim  at  once  "Of  course,  Nic  Dawson 
was  a  printer's  devil."  You  are  right,  my  friend  ;  "  let  us  liquor ;  we 
live  in  a  free  country  ! " 

"  In  the  days  of  darkness,  in  the  hour  of  superstition,  was  our 
subject  christened."  Suggestive  of  many  perils  and  dangers  passed, 
is  this  little  fact ;  and  we  keep  our  devil  still  as  a  memento  of  Dr. 
Faustus  and  the  old  times.  But  it  is  not  often  you  see  such  a  devil 
as  Nic  Dawson.  The  P.  Ds.  whom  you  may  have  seen  are  nearly  as 
objectionable  as  "those  nasty  dirty  little  boys"  to  whom  Elizabeth 
Lentington  objected;  but  N.  D. — our  P.  D. ! — all  honour  to  the  old 
boy,  is  grey  with  years,  and  he  hobbles  like  the  actors  who  "  do  " 
Mephistopheles  in  strict  accordance  with  "  the  fall."  He  was  the  devil 
at  "  our  office  "  in  the  days  of  wooden  presses  and  leather  inking 
balls ;  it  was  he  who  used  to  meet  the  coach  for  the  "  express " 
papers ;  it  was  he  who  used  to  run  to  and  fro  between  out  of&ce  aiid. 

X.  1 
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Mr.  Jobson,  F.A.S.,  who  succeeded  in  writing  half  a  dozen  paragraphs 
during  the  week,  and  producing  a  newspaper  nearly  as  large  as  a 
sheet  of  foolscap. 

He  says  he  is  the  last  of  the  devils  as  devils  went  in  his  early 
days  ;  and  so  he  is,  and  the  first  of  devils  too,'  as  you  will  admit  by- 
and-by.  But  printers  will  always  keep  up  the  pleasant  fiction  of 
"  the  familiar,"  and  few  who  knew  him  will  forget  the  many  virtues  of 
Nicodemus  Dawson. 

It  was  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  at  Christmas-tide  a  year  ago  ; 
just — 

At  the  hour  when  midnight  ghosts  assume 
Some  frightful  shape,  and  sweep  along  the  gloom, 

there  came  a  tapping  at  my  chamber  door. 

While  I  pondered  weak  and  weary 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping 
As  of  some  one  gently  rappiag — rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
"  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber  door — 
Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Not  to  be  mysterious,  it  was  a  visitor,  and  something  more — for 
Nic  the  devil  was  not  a  visitor  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  entered  so  quietly,  and  with  such  an  impressive  limp,  that 
I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "What's  the  matter,  Nic?"  It  was  not  the 
night  before  publication;  he  could  not  come  for  "copy;"  he  certainly 
would  not  call  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  his  Christmas  box ;  if 
the  office  had  been  on  fire  he  would  have  shown  some  signs  of  strong 
excitement.  But  Nic  only  sat  down  and  looked  at  me,  and  his 
manner  was  so  alarming  that  I  wondered  for  a  moment  if  the  poor 
old  fellow  had  really  departed  this  life  and  had  sent  his  ghost  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  fact 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 

I  stood  upon  my  feet,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed,  "Why 
the  devil  don't  you  speak?"  Being  frightened,  I  spoke  loud  and 
angrily  that  I  might  take  courage  firom  the  strength  of  my  voice, 
assuming  something  of  that  bravado  which  I  could  not  feel. 

"  Don't  put  yourself  out,  sir,"  said  Nic 

"  I  will  not,  my  friend,  but  I  shall  put  you  out  if  you  don't  at 
once  throw  aside  that  Pepper's-ghost  manner  of  yours." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Nic,  looking  at  me  very  earnestly  in  the  face,  "  do 

u  remember  the  story  of  Velasquez  ?" 

'No, "  I  saidf  recoiling  under  the  old  man's  glance.     "  Who  the 
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deuce  was  Velasquez?  What  have  I  to  do  with  Velasquez  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

"  You  know  what  night  it  is,"  said  Nic.     *'  It  is  Christmas  Eve.'' 

"  Even  so,"  I  replied. 

Wretched  as  the  attempt  at  humour  undoubtedly  was,  it  helped  me 
to  lieep  my  spirits  up,  for  now  I  felt  sure  that  this  was  Nic's  ghost. 

The  wind  moaned  down  the  chimney,  and  brought  with  it  a 
thousand  weird  fancies,  in  which  I  saw  "  sheeted  ghosts  wandering 
through  the  storm." 

*'  I  could  not  rest,"  said  Nic. 

"Alas,  poor  ghost,"  I  would  have  replied,  had  I  dared. 

"  I  have  felt  so  miserable  these  last  few  years — so  very  miserable 
— and  when  I  read  that  Christmas  number  of  yours,  in  which  you 
allude  so  touchingly  to  your  unknown  contributor,  I  rushed  out  into 
the  night,  and  came  here,  because  I  could  not  help  it." 

'*Ohl"  I  said,  feeling  a  little  reassured;  "and  now  you  are  here, 
Xic,  what  will  you  take  ?" 

*'  I'll  take  the  kettle  off  the  fire,  if  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  first," 
said  Nic,  removing  the  singing  vessel. 

He  did  not  turn  into  a  ghost  and  swallow  it,  but  went  quietly  to 
nu  cupboard,  and  placed  tumblers  upon  the  table. 

*'  Just  a'little  whisky,  sir,"  he  said ;  '*  thank  you," 

"  That's  right,"  I  said,  and  I  touched  the  old  boy  witli  my  hand. 
I  found  he  was  all  there — that  was  a  comfort ;  but  he  was  all  here, 
and  that  still  puzzled  me  much. 

"  Surely  you  do  know  the  story  of  Velasquez,"  he  said  again,  after 
mixing  my  grog  and  handing  it.  to  me  with  his  usual  deferential  care. 
"  Then  I  must  tell  you  that  story,"  he  said. 

"  But,"  1  remonstrated,  "you  surely  have  not  come  here  to  tell  me 
a  stor}*,  Nic?" 

"  1  have,  sir,  two  stories.  I  am  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  to-night 
and  must  unburthen  myself." 

"And  am  I  to  be  the  Wedding  Guest,  Nic?"  I  said,  wondering  a 
little  at  Nic's  simile. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  you  knew  the  story  of  Velasquez  and  Pareja  (and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  you  do),  it  would  have  considerably  relieved 
my  mind  and  saved  your  time." 

"  Indeed,"  I  said.    "  I  hope  you  have  not  been  drinking,  Nic." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Nic,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face  again,  and 
beginning  his  story,  which,  old  as  it  is,  had  on  Nic's  tongue  a  fresh 
and  living  charm. 

'*  Pareja,"  he  said,  "  was  a  slave,  literally  kicked  into  the  studvo  ol 
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Velasquez  by  a  famous  Spanish  admiral,  who  gave  the  youth  to  the 
famous  painter.  They  called  the  slave  Pareja  after  his  master,  and  the 
painter's  pupils  made  a  drudge  of  the  woolly-headed  curiosity.  He  was 
in  fact,sir,the  devil  of  the  studio,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  everybody;  he 
cleaned  the  palettes,  ground  the  colours,  cleaned  out  the  studio,  waited 
on  the  younf^  men,  and  was  a  slave  in  every  respect,  getting  consider- 
ably more  kicks  than  anything  else.  Velasquez,  his  master,  however, 
treated  him  always  with  the  greatest  possible  kindness,  and  the  slave 
held  him  in  the  intensest  admiration.  One  day  Pareja,  in  that  imita- 
tive spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  man,  whether  he  be  bondsman 
or  freeman,  tried  to  paint.  Of  course  he  made  a  terrible  hash  of  the 
business ;  but  the  true  passion  was  excited,  and  Pareja  hied  himself 
to  a  deserted  garret  in  his  master's  house,  and  there  set  up  an  easel. 
He  had  nothing  but  old  disused  brushes  and  the  refuse  of  colours 
from  the  painting  room  to  work  with.  Early  in  the  morning  and  at 
odd  times  in  the  day  he  found  a  wonderful  charm  in  daubing  the 
colours  upon  his  bits  of.  board  in  the  garret.  By-and-by  the  slave 
improved,  until  the  forms  which  he  produced  really  gave  him  a  posi- 
tive delight,  such  as  the  real  artist  feels  at  his  own  success.  You 
know  the  story,  sir?" 

"  Go  on,  Nic,"  1  said,  not  willing  to  interrupt  the  narrative  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  his  lips  with  a  peculiar  power  that  surprised  me 
far  more  than  anything  else  in  this  singular  and  unexpected  inter- 
view, "Go  on,  Nic." 

"  One  day  Philip  the  Fourth  and  the  great  Rubens  honoured  Velas- 
quez with  a  visit.  In  the  train  of  the  King  were  the  highest  grandees 
of  Spain.  Following  Rubens  were  Vandyck,  Sneyders,  and  other 
celebrated  pupils  of  the  King  of  Painters.  Rubens,  you  remember, 
sir, — I  see  you  are  well  up  in  the  incidents  of  that  glorious  day" 

"Go  on,  Nic,"  I  saiJ,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  old  man's 
animated  manner,  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  words. 

"  Rubens  was  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  works  of  Velas- 
quez. The  latter  said  his  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full  if  Signer 
Rubens  would  leave  a  stroke  of  his  pencil  upon  one  of  his  pictures. 
Presenting  a  palette  to  the  great  master,  Velasquez  pointed  to  his 
chief  works.  'All  these,'  said  Rubens,  with  peculiar  grace,  'are 
finished,  yet  will  I  make  an  attempt.'  At  the  same  moment  he 
picked  up  a  piece  of  canvas  whi<:h  was  lying,  face  to  the  wall,  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner.  Turning  it  round,  he  uttered  an  excbmation 
of  surprise,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  picture  which  aften\'ards  became 
famous  as  '  'l"he  Kntombmcnt.'  Shall  I  go  on,  sir? — you  know  what 
followed. " 
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^"^ft^ptcture  w-as  by  Parcja,"  I  said,  entering  into  NJc's  excite- 
sitL     '^Pfunting  it  in  ihc  garret,  he  had  brought  it  down  to  retouch 
in  the  morning,  and  in  tlie  hurry'  and  bustle  of  the  time  had  left  it  in 
the  studio." 

"  I  knew  the  siory  was  familiar  to  you,"  said  Nic,  "  you  who  know 
so  much.  The  sUve  had  caught  inspiration  from  his  master,  had 
worked  in  secret,  and  Velasquez  was  not  ashamed  to  embrace  him. 
^Itat  a  gloriuus  career  lluu  day  opened  up  to  hiin,  and  how  htunbly 
lie  comported  tumself,  how  bravely  he  died  at  last  for  the  husband  of 
Ffcis  nustef's daughter,  thanking  God  that  he  bad  been  pennined  lo  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  child  of  the  great  and  magnanimous  Velasquex." 

There  were  tears  in  jroor  old  Nic's  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  the  slave's 
leath,  and  there  was  a  rhetorical  power  in  his  simple  manner  of 
cHing  the  story  that  caused  mc  to  ask  myself  more  than  once,  "  Can 
is  be  old  Nic  Dawson  T 

'  I  read  tlial  story,  sir,  in  an  old  book  which  you  gave  me  twenty 
he  continued.     "  I  thought  of  Paxej.i  day  and  night.     1 
'the  tnlmm  power  which  any  man  has,  however  lowly  he  may 
I  lie,  and  /vowed  to  emulate  the  slave  of  Admiral  Pareja.     Now,  sir, 
do  you  understand  mc?" 

Nic  hesitated,  stammered,  and  fidgeltcd  *ith  his  empty  glass. 

"Have  some  more  whisky,  Nic,"  I  said;  "the  light  is  beginning 
to  break  in  upon  roc" 

"  [lo  not,  sir,  for  one  moment  think  I  place  myself  on  an  equality 
»ilh  Saint  Parcja^for  I  have  canonised  hira,  sir,  and  put  him  in  my 
alendar.  I  ^m  but  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Bune  year  as  Pareja,  but  his  love  for  Signor  Velasquet  is  not 
^reuer  than  mine  is  for  you,  sir." 

"Then,  my  dear  old  Nic  Dawson,"  I  said,  standing  before  him 
md  putting  out  my  hand,  '*  you  are  " 

"Your  Unknown  Contributor,"  said  Nic,  bending  his  head  and 
kitting  my  liand. 

"  No.  no,  Nicj  head  erect,"  I  said,  "  it  is  the  special  prerogative  *  I 
t:i  nais  lo  elevate  the  sUivc  to  the  level  of  gods,  to  raise  the  printer's 
*itni  Liii  JVC  his  master.    God  bless  you,  old  Nic  Dawson  1" 

I  »hali  ocrer  forget  the  grateful  expression  which  bt  up  the  old 
nun's  face  as  he  took  my  hand  La  his,  while  great  tears  ran  down 
hii  checks. 

"Give  me  lime  to  recover  my  surprise,  old  boy,  and  we  will  talk 
dot  matter  over.  Meanwhile,  I  drink  to  your  fame,  Nicodentus. 
and  wish  you  in  the  traditional  good  old  fashion  *  A  Mcny 
ChriftUaas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  1' " 
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Nic  put  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  pushed  back  the  grey  locks  that 
fell  over  his  forehead.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been  relieved 
from  a  weight  of  woe  and  trouble. 

"  I  rejoice  to  find,  Nic,  that  you  are  not  a  ghost,  but  a  genius.  I 
feared  you  were  the  former  when  you  came  in  here  to-nighl.  We  must 
republish  these  contributions  of  yours.  They  will  make  a  pleasant 
Christmas  book.  And  here  is  a  capital  introduction  ready  made  for 
them — this  interview.  Aye,  and  a  title  too,  Nic — a  title  that  will 
take  the  town,  depend  upon  it." 

"  1  fear  you  are  over-estimating  my  stories,"  said  Nic. 

"  We  had  not  published  them  ourselves,  old  friend,  and  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  unknown  writer,  had  they  not  been  worth 
republication,"  I  said  with  an  air  of  editorial  authority. 

'*  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  the  old  man. 

"They  shall  be  published  as  a  Christmas  book,"  I  continued, 
"and  its  title  shall  be  *The  Devil's  Own,'  though  devil  no  longer; 
for  you  shall  devil  it  no  longer  here,  my  friend  ;  we  must  place  you 
on  equal  terras  with  ourselves,  Nic ;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  those 
Spanish  fellows  are  better  gentlemen  than  we  of  these  colder 
latitudes." 

"  Nor  shall  it  be  said  that  Pareja  was  more  graceful  and  had  more 
humility  than  Nic  Dawson,  the  printer's  devil,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Then  name  this  literal}-  child  of  thine,  Mr.  Dawson." 

"  The  Devil's  Own,"  said  Nic,  promptly. 

"  So  be  it — here's  success  to  'The  Devils  Own.'"' 

"  I  wish  to  ask  one  favour,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 

"  Name  it — your  wishes  shall  be  commands  to-night  at  least" 

"  It  is,  sir,  that  your  own  beautiful  story  of" 

"  No  further  compliments,  Nic,  an  you  love  us,"  I  said,  interrupting 
his  little  speech ;  *'to  be  likened  unto  Velasquez,  to  find  in  my  slave 
a  genius  contributing  to  my  fa  nous  Christmas  numbers  year  after 
year  in  secret  is  enough  for  one  night's  romance." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  favour  I  still  venture  to  ask  is  that  you  will 
condescend  to  print  your  beautiful  story  of — —  first  after  the  'Intro- 
duction,' seeing  that  the  contemplation  of  the  secret  and  hidden  woe 
of  the  leading  chard.cter,  coupled  with  your  tender  intjuiries  after  an 
unknown  writer  whose  story  came  next,  excited  me  into  this  night's 
confession." 

"do  thy  ways,  dear  old  Nic  Dawson — thou  hast  thy  will !  Instruc- 
tion to  Printer  whenever  this  famous  Christmas  hook  is  published,  let 

'beautiful  stor}-  of '  sta.nd  first  afier  the  Introduction." 

J.  H. 


The  Texican  Rangers. 


T  Brazos,  Sanliago,  June,  1870,  I  was  recruited  for  the 

Kangers.     A  placani  in  the  window  of  a  public -house 

Announced  what  was  wanted.     I  went  in,  and,  having 

[firl^  been  medically  examined,  was  accepted.    Government 

iced  pay  for  necessary  expenses.    There  were  eighteen  enlisted 

me.     We  bought  three  horses  each — the  best  that  could  be  had, 

ffot  wc  knew  our  li\'cs  would  depend  often  on  their  running  powers. 

A\'c  were  then  sent  op  the  countrj*  to  our  detarhment.    The  Rangers 

jiBumber  in  all  about  a  thousand.    Their  head-quarters  is  St.  Antone, 

:c  which  I  never  saw.    They  are  divided  into  detachments  of 

a   hundred   men   each,  which  are  posted  about  two  days' 

lotimey  from  each  other,  though  the  distances  were  variable,  for  ve 

[iirerr  always  moving. 

The  sole  and  only  duly  of  the  Rangers  is  the  protection  of  the 
^frontier  settlements  against  the  Comanclic  Indians,  who  are  perpctu- 
cing  in  upon  them,  .ind  seem  to  set  no  value  whatever  either 
own  lives  or  those  of  other  people.  One  would  expect, 
hrberc  a  race  like  the  Indians  are  destined  to  extinction,  and  where 
[Kfc  and  property  are  lost  ever>'  day  by  their  inroads,  that  they  shfluld 
^bc  dcstrxjycd  as  fast  .is  possible,  or  iJiai  by  some  means  they  should 
^orbcd  into  the  dominant  race.  The  infusion  of  Indian  blood 
Id  not,  1  think,  do  the  civilised  races  any  harm.  The  Texicans 
|(thctnsflv«s  would  extirpate  them  if  they  were  allowed ;  but  the 
[United  States  Government  will  not  permit  iL 

^Ithout  any  pre\'iou5  training  we  were  obliged  at  once  to  take 

Pr  in  active  service,  and  active  service  with  the  Rangers  scarcely 

any  intermission.     If  not  fighting  or  foraging  we  were  minding 

lh<  horses.      As  each  roan   had   three,  there  were  always  a  large 

ihcT  feeding,  which,  of  course,  required  a  strong  guard. 

We  were  officered  by  Texican  gentlemen,  sons  for  the  most  part 

of  extensive  owners  of  land  and  cattie-ranche  masters.     Then  wc  had 

femr  crfficer^,  com'sponding  I  dare  say  to  sergeants  in  our  own 

'anny.  who  dealt  out  aiumunilion  and  provisions  and  did  other  duty 

of  the  .-iamc  kind.     One  of  these  went  out  with  us  recruits  when  we 

LATTivcd  to  teach   us  the  use  of  the  stxteen-shooter.     The  sixtccn- 

•hooter  beM  that  number  of  cartridges  stowed  away  in  the  stock  so 
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that  we  could  fire  sixteen  shots  without  reloading.  According  as 
each  was  fired  we  pulled  back  the  cock,  which,  working  within,  threw 
out  the  used  cartridge  and  brought  up  a  fresh  one.  We  were  not 
slow  in  learning  to  shoot.  Men  are  quick  enough  in  learning  things 
most  certainly  useful  to  themselves.  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
open  air  and  have  good  sight,  arid  though  I  never  had  a  rifle  in  my 
hand  before,  got  on  well  enough.  But  from  the  very  commencement 
we  had  to  go  out  with  the  rest.  We  could  at  all  events  club  our 
guns.  When  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  we  used  to  i)ractise  shooting: 
cut  a  circle  of  bark  out  of  a  tree  and  fire  at  that.  We  had  a  good 
deal  of  deer-shooting,  too,  and  some  sport  at  wild  cows.  We 
seldom  or  never  had  vegetables.  Biscuits  and  the  meat  that  we  pro- 
cured ourselves  formed  our  usual  fare.  On  an  average  we  had  a 
row  with  the  Indians  once  a  week.  We  generally  got  the  best  of 
It.  Their  muzzle-loading  rifles  and  bows  and  arrows  were  no  match 
for  our  sixteen-shooters.  Even  in  a  scrinunage  with  clubbed  guns 
we  were  generally  too  much  for  them.  Sometimes  when  they  were 
superior  in  numbers  we  had  to  take  to  our  heels.  Our  horses  were 
considerably  b.'itcr  than  theirs,  so  that  we  were  safe  enough  if  an 
arrow  or  a  bullet  did  not  go  through  our  backs.  They  shoot  their 
arrows  with  tremendous  force.  Once  as  we  were  galloping  aw^ay 
from  them  I  saw  an  arrow  flash  right  through  a  man  riding  a  little 
before  me  and  stick  in  another  beyond  him.  The  first  dropped 
immediately;  the  other  put  back  his  hand  and  wrenched  the  arrow 
out.  It  was  in  his  side,  by  the  belt.  The  arrows  have  no  barbs. 
He  galloped  on  about  four  miles  before  he  dropped.  The  Coman- 
ches  take  no  ]>risoners,  or  if  they  do  they  burn  Uiem.  Their  rifles 
and  ammunition  are  supplied  to  them  by  white  renegades.  Any  of 
these  fellows  that  we  caught  we  always  hanged  or  shot.  There  are 
white  renegades  living  with  the  Indians.  Old  hands  used  often  to 
say  "'Twas  a  renegade  planned  that  game." 

The  Alapaches  are  Mexican  Indians,  sqjarated  from  the  Coman- 
ches  by  the  Kio  Grande.  These  two  tribes  fight  whenever  they 
meet.     The  Comanches  are  much  finer  men. 

We  had  scouts  out  always  lying  about  the  countrj-,  but  news  of  an 
inroad  was  generally  brought  lo  us  from  the  sctUers  themselves. 
The  extent  of  country  is  so  great  that  it  would  re<]uire  an  immense 
number  of  men  to  guard  it  pro])erly.  intellig<jnce  of  the  movements 
of  the  Indians  was  often  brought  by  tra])i)ersand  hunters.  Of  course 
they  hunted  and  traiipc-d  with  their  lives  in  their  hands — the  Indians 
let  no  one  escape.  Beavers,  deer,  and  prairie  rats  were  the  principal 
^ame. 
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On  news  reaching  ns  of  a  raid  we  set  out  forthwith,  and  finding 

the  tracks  of  the  Indinns  followed  them  as  far  as  would  be  safe. 

ith  our  good  horses,  and  being  unencumbered  wth  cattle,  wc 

crally  overtook  Ihem.     If  they  had  merely  stolen  wc  took  their 

ey  from  them  and  flogged  llicm  ;  if  they  had  committed  murder — 

for  blood.    Whiles,  too,  were  often  caught  cattle-stealing.    The 

rs,  if  they  caught  them,  lynched  without  ceremony.     Except  old 

enden,  whom  wc  hanged,  we  sent  white  cattle-stealers  to  the  head- 

n :  what  befell  them  there  I  don't  know.     The  cattle-stealers 

lo  drive  their  boot}-  out  into  the  prairie  so  as  to  avoid  ihc 

KttlenE  along  the  frontier ;  ihcy  nscd  to  make  a  detour  lo  the  eastern 

pan  of  Texas  and  sell  the  cattle  there. 

Two  years  ago  was  a  particularly  hot  time  for  the  Rangers.     The 

urns  were  much  quieter  t>efore,  Imt  this  year  they  were  angry  and 

!csomc.    We  were  on  their  tracks  nc.irly  every  week.    Sometimes 

did  not  fight,  and  seldom  unless  they  were  superior  in  numbers. 

Te  generally  charged  them  after  shooting  off  all  our  cartridges.  All  the 

en  had  revolvers  and  bowie  knives,  but  they  generally  battered  the 

nduns  with  the  stocks  of  their  guns.  The  native  Texicans  all  fought 

e)L     Id  addition  to  being  magnificent  riders  they  all  had  a  deep 

ccstral  hatred  to  the  Indians.     Kach  Texican  had  some  friend  or 

rchuion  who  hod  suffered  in  some  way  at  iheir  hands,  so  fighting 

I       iraa  a  thorough  pleasure  to  them.   We  foreigners,  who  fought  for  pay, 

^^vcre  not  so  thoroughpaced. 

^^■\Vhcn  the  Indians  met  us  in  charge  they  flung  their  little  toma- 
^^^Hks  at  us,  and  often  emptied  saddles,  for  they  threw  very  straight 
^^^^fWas  thrown  from  my  horse  once  in  a  mtlie^  and  was  embraced  on 
the  ground  by  a  Coroaiichc,  also  unhorsed.  Wc  ^erc  rolling  on  the 
ground  some  time.  He  was  stronger  than  I,  and  had  a  terrihle 
grip  on  my  throat,  hut  luckily  a  friend  of  mine,  an  Englishman,  saw 
the  state  of  aifaJrs  and  tapped  him  on  the  head  ;  I  dare  say  1  should 
h»vc  been  done  for  but  for  that. 

The  Omianchcs  are  small  men,  but  very  strong  and  wiry.  They 
hare  coarse  black  hair  and  are  not  at  .til  ugly  in  countenance.  They 
k)ok  Tcry  well  on  horseback,  but  they  don't  look  well  on  fool. 
Riding,  they  con  get  doK'n  along  the  Hank  of  the  hor<;e  and  take  a 
■hot  at  you  under  the  neck.  Our  fellows  used  to  shoot  at  the  neck 
cf  the  horse  and  sometitnes  hit  the  Indian  on  the  other  side. 
Constant  practice  had  made  some  of  our  men  almost  perfect.  The 
ttitt]  way  tn  these  cases  was  to  shoot  the  horse,  and  then  as  he  fell 
to  tiy  and  get  a  shot  at  the  Comanche  before  he  could  recover  him- 
adf  and  get  behind  the  fallen  horse.     It  was  when  the  Induins  \!et<^ 
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more  numerous  than  us  that  this  generally  happened.  We  used  to 
dismount  and  get  together  in  a  cluster,  firing  over  the  backs  of  the 
horses,  while  the  Indians  would  gallop  round  and  round  us,  shooting 
from  the  wrong  side  of  their  animals.  I  shot  a  few  horses  while  I 
was  with  them,  but  never  an  Indian  to  my  knowledge. 

At  one  time  all  the  detachments  of  the  Rangers,  by  a  combined 
movement  advanced  up  the  country,  driving  the  Indians  before 
them.  We  drove  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  did  not  turn 
till  we  saw  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico.  We  thought  that  having 
been  driven  so  far  inland  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
all  the  way  down  to  the  settlements  again ;  but  I  think  they  were 
just  as  troublesome  after  this  as  before.  There  was  a  line  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  settlements,  and  any  Indian  caught  within 
that  was  flogged. 

A  year  before  I  joined  the  Rangers  the  chieftains  of  the  Comanches 
combined,  overpowered  them,  and  advanced  into  the  settlements. 
There  was  tough  fighting  before  they  were  expelled,  but  they  never 
combined  after  that.  There  was  such  a  distance  between  the 
detachments  that  any  one  of  them  could  be  easily  overpowered 
before  any  assistance  could  come  from  the  rest. 

The  Rangers  were  silent  men  ;  very  little  talking  or  fun  went  on 
amongst  us,  and  real  hard  work  it  was  for  the  most  part  Sleeping  in 
one's  clothes  night  after  night  takes  cheerfulness  out  of  a  person  fast 
enough.  There  was  no  shaving,  very  little  washing,  no  change  Of 
clothes.  The  men  were  tanned  and  dried.  We  had  few  quarrels, 
but  these  were  generally  fatal.  An  insulting  look  or  word  was  replied 
to  by  a  bullet.  You  might  as  well  shoot  a  man  at  once  as  speak 
angrily  to  him.  Our  pay  was  forty  dollars  a  month  (about  ten  pounds). 
Besides  this  the  men  had  plunder  divided  amongst  them  from  time 
to  time.  Money  up  there  was  not  of  much  avail,  however.  Some- 
times we  came  down  near  the  settlements.  The  settlers  were 
hospitable  fellows ;  we  often  had  music  and  dancing  at  the  ranches. 
The  frontier  men  are  all  cattle-farmers  and  horse-breeders.  The 
ranches  are  the  large  farms.  The  owner  of  these  has  native  ser^-ants 
or  slaves,  called  peons.  The  farmers  of  the  frontier  are  generally  very 
fine  fellows.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  pluck  to  settle  down  there, 
for  the  Indians  are  i)erijetually  making  inroads.  Kven  the  children 
are  armed  there.  Little  children  whom  at  home  you  would  scarcely 
trust  with  a  penknife  wear  revolvers  here,  and  can  use  them  well,  too. 

The  prairies  are  covered  with  what  is  called  mosquito  grass. 
There  are  few  trees,  but  plenty  of  scrub  and  bushes.  The  prairies 
are  well  supplied  with  living  things:  great  herds  of  wild  cows,  horses, 
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donkeys,  and  mules,  keyutah  (a  kind  of  wolf),  rattle-snakes,  and 
skunks,  mocking-birds,  wild  turkeys,  and  owls.  The  owls  are  very 
large  and  make  a  great  noise. 

The  country  has  no  hills,  but  plenty  of  elevations.  It  might  be 
said  to  run  in  waves.  Mosquitoes  only  appear  where  the  ground  is 
swampy  or  near  rivers.  We  had  no  tents.  At  night  we  rolled  our- 
selves up  in  our  blankets  and  slept  by  the  fire.  When  we  stayed  a 
few  days  in  one  place  we  used  to  cut  down  branches  and  make  tenLs. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  an  unpleasant  climate.  In  the  morning  a 
breeze  sets  in  from  the  south-east  and  cools  the  whole  day,  dying  in 
the  evening  when  it  is  not  required. 

I  was  about  a  year  with  the  Rangers ;  during  that  time  we 
lost  over  a  third  of  our  number.  I  left  them  near  Fort  Duncan. 
We  went  there  to  lay  in  provisions  and  ammunition.  I  made  a  raft 
of  trees  and  pushed  out  alone  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  flows  through 
that  place.  The  Rio  is  a  strong,  rapid  river,  and  I  went  down  gaily. 
I  only  floated  by  night,  for  fear  of  the  Indians.  Towards  daybreak 
I  used  to  push  ashore  with  a  long  pole  and  lie  close  in  the  reeds  and 
flags  along  the  banks.  I  used  to  lie  there  all  the  day,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  push  out.  In  addition  to  this  precaution  I  piled  up 
branches  around  me  on  the  raft,  so  that  the  whole  looked  like 
a  drift  of  timber  collected  by  accident  I  suppose  I  travelled  a 
hundred  miles  each  night.  There  are  no  rapids,  but  the  river  is 
strong  and  fast.  For  food  I  had  a  little  bag  of  biscuits  and  water  in 
great  abundance. 

Texas  is  a  very  promising  State.  The  original  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  language  is  Spanish,  with  a 
few  Indian  words.  The  Americans,  however,  are  pouring  in  rapidly 
and  going  ahead  everywhere.    They  have  money,  skill,  and  pluck. 

Arthur  Clive. 


Smokeless  Explosives   for 
Sporting   Guns. 

BY  CADWALLADER  WADDY. 

yi  UNPOWDER  at  the  present  epoch  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  yet  many  are  dis- 
satisfied with  it  as  a  sporting  explosive.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use  can  urge  but  few  facts  in  its 
favour,  the  chief  of  which  are — safety  from  spontaneous  combustion 
and  regularity  of  explosive  power.  On  the  other  hand,  after  every 
combustion  of  gunpowder  a  residuum  is  found  in  firearms,  which  in 
warm  weather  rapidly  stiffens  or  beads,  and  lines  the  inside  of  the 
barrel  with  a  powder  crust ;  in  damp  weather,  as  every  sportsman 
knows,  this  deposit  becomes  of  a  fluid  and  slimy  consistency.  This 
is  produced  by  incomplete  decomposition,  and  consists  of  the  material 
parts  thrown  off  on  the  decomposition  of  the  gunpowder ;  the  ashes 
of  the  charcoal,  and  sulphur  in  combination  with  charcoal,  appear  to 
predominate  in  this  deposit.  The  more  impure  the  ingredients  which 
composed  the  gunpowder,  and  the  greater  the  (juantity  consumed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  deposit  With  large  charges  proportionately  less 
deposit  is  left  in  cannon  than  with  lesser  ones.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  force  with  which  the  former  upon  their  discharge  pro- 
ject a  great  part  of  the  residuum  out  of  the  piece  than  do  the  latter 
from  the  proportionately  longer  barrels  of  sporting  guns.  In  the  former 
of  these  cases,  in  guns  of  great  diameter,  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  interior  surface,  and  so  forms  a  very  thin  layer,  which  readily 
imbibes  the  atmospheric  air.  The  acids  which  this  deposit  contains 
act  as  decomposers  of  the  metal  of  the  interior  of  cannon,  as  well  as  of 
gun  barrels.  During  the  long  and  continuous  use  of  a  gun  barrel  the 
interior  has  been  noticed  to  become  restricted  by  this  residuum  to  a 
prejudicial  degree.  Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  sports- 
men have  had  tlieir  hands,  and  in  some  cases  their  heads,  blown  off 
when  in  the  act  of  loading,  the  /ii/ts  et  ori^^o  of  the  mishap  has  been 
found  in  tliis  deposit  or  residuum  of  which  we  are  speaking.  For 
instance,  if  a  muzzle-loading  sporting  gim  be  not  cleaned,  with  every 
new  charge  a  portion  of  the  powder  slime  or  crust  is  driven  into 
the  breech  or  chamber  of  the  gun,  and  a  very  dangerous  increase 
of  this  deposit  is  occasioned,  which   intercepts  the  fire,  or  may, 
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upon  loading,  effect  a  spontaneotis  ignition.  It  not  uofrequently 
happens  in  the  army  and  na\y  that  from  not  carefully  "  sponging " 
a  great  gun  after  tiring,  upon  inserting  the  next  charge  it 
spontaneously  explodes,  and  blows  the  "  sponger ''  and  "  loader "' 
from  the  muzzle.  Many  exi>eriments  have  elicited  that  the 
residuum  of  the  powder  in  the  gun  barrel  is  phosphorescent — />., 
emits  a  light  in  the  dark — like  many  other  oxides,  especially,  those 
deposited  by  fire  gas ;  but  this  is  not  a  dangerous  appearance.  The 
cause  of  the  powerful  action  of  inflamed  gunpowder  is  the  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  expansion  of  the  gases  and  vaixjurs  of  the  so-called 
powder-damp,  wTought  by  the  high  degree  of  heat  to  intense  elas- 
ticity, which,  in  its  sudden  effort  to  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than 
it  occupied  in  its  solid  and  material  state,  strives  to  overpower  every 
obstacle  that  would  oppose  its  expansion.  This  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  igniting  a  single  thoroughly  drj*  grain  of  gunpowder  in  the 
opten  air,  when  it  will  be  found  to  evolve  and  spread  around  itself  a 
heated  mass  of  air,  which  at  tlie  distance  of  four  or  five  times  the 
diameter  of  the  grain  is  still  capable  of  inflaming  another  grain.  The 
spherical-shaped  space  which  at  this  moment,  in  obedience  to  the 
aerostatic  law,  the  expanding  powder  takes  possession  of  on  all  sides 
around  it,  and  within  which  it  is  capable  of  communicating  inflam- 
mation, is  therefore  from  about  five  iiundred  to  a  thousand  times 
greater  than  was  the  material  bulk  of  the  grain.  Experiments  and 
calculations  have  shown  that  the  powder-damp,  evolved  by  a  closely- 
confined  quantity  of  powder,  at  the  moment  of  inflammation  and 
completest  possible  combustion  strives  to  occupy  a  si)ace  about  five 
thousand  times  greater  than  it  occupied  before,  and  from  which  it 
expanded.  This  would  denote  a  force  or  power  equal  to  five 
thousand  times  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is 
a  great  pity,  however,  that  this  continuous  and  rapid  combustion 
should  all  end  in  smoke.  But,  as  all  sportsmen  are  aware  to  their  ■ 
chagrin,  such  is  the  case,  even  with  the  best  gunpowder  ever  made. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  after  firing  the  first  barrel  it  is  difficult 
to  "get  in"  the  second  at  a  "covey,"  as  by  the  time  the  curtain 
of  smoke  has  lifted  and  enabled  the  sportsman  to  aim  again  at  the 
retreating  birds  they  are  generally  at  a  range  when  his  tiny  projectiles 
fall  innocuous  about  their  feathers.  To  invent  a  sporting  explosive 
which  should  be  *'  smokeless,"  and  at  the  same  time  shoot  with  the 
regularity  of  gunpowder,  has  been  the  object  of  numerous  practical 
sportsmen  and  of  chemists  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Until,  however, 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  no  "practically"  safe  and  cflictent 
sportiDg  explosive  resulted  from  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed 
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on  the  subject.  Amongst  these  inventions,  that  of  gun  cotton  is 
first  worthy  of  note,  inasmuch  as  it  approached  nearer  to  the 
required  desiderata  for  a  sporting  explosive — rr.,  smokelessness 
— than  any  other  invention  having  celhilose  tissue  as  a  basis.  In 
1832  M.  liraconnot,  a  chemist  of  Nancy,  in  France,  in  treating 
starch  with  concentrated  azotic  acid  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
pulverulent  and  combustible  product,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
icyloidine.  Thi^  discovery  was  passed  over,  nevertheless,  with  but 
little  notice,  till  in  1838  M.  Pelouze,  a  chemist  of  some  celebrity, 
resuming  the  labours  of  M.  Braconnot,  discovered  that  the  very 
simple  matters  paper,  cotton,  linen,  and  a  variety  of  tissues,  as  well 
as  other  substances,  possess  the  fulminating  jiroperty  attributed  to 
starch.  It  remaintd,  however,  for  Professor  Schonbein,  of  Basle,  to 
adapt  this  discovery  to  firearms  in  the  form  and  substance  known  as 
gun-cotton.  This  explosive  is  prepared  by  steeping  cotton-wool  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  j>eriod  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
thoroughly  washing  and  then  drjing  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  consists^ 
chemically,  of  the  essential  elements  of  gunpowder — />.,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen ;  but,  in  addition,  it  contains  another  highly 
elastic  gas — hydrogen.  The  carbon  in  the  fibres  of  the  wool 
presents  to  the  action  of  flame  a  most  extended  surface  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  result  is  an  explosion  approaching  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  instantaneous :  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  ignition  the  recoil 
of  the  gun  is  most  violent  Sufficient  time  is  not  given  to  put 
the  charge  in  motion,  hence  it  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour 
as  a  projectile  agent  amongst  sportsmen.  In  addition  to  such  a 
serious  defect  as  the  foregoing,  gun-cotton  jjossesses  an  unhappy 
knack  of  spontaneous  combustion  when  in  the  act  of  drying 
after  being  damped,  either  purjtosely  to  keep  it  safe  in  store 
or  from  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  recent  awful  explosion  at  Stowmarket  and 
dreadful  loss  of  life  was  sufficient  warning  to  our  Government  to 
desist  from  attempting  to  thrust  it  into  the  hands  of  the  army  and 
navy  for  engineering  purijoses.  We  are  infonned,  however,  that, 
much  against  the  wish  and  expressed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
engineers  of  the  day,  such  is  their  intention.  The  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, after  many  trials,  rejected  gun-cotton  from  their  arsenals, 
adopting,  instead,  the  new  explosive  called  "  Lithofracteur,"  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Krebs  and  Co.,  of  Cologne.  As  Lithofracteur 
cannot  explode  unless  ignited  by  a  detonating  fuze,  one  would 
imagine  that  our  Government  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
Prussians  and  adopt  it  for  mining  and  engineering  purposes.    We 
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ue  given  to  understand,  however,  that  a  "  special  Act "  was  hunied 
through  the  Lc^slature  to  prohibit  the  use  of  oitro-glycenne  in  this 
country  ;  and,  as  it  happens,  in  a  snrnll  measure,  to  be  one  of  tlie 
component  parts  of  LiUiofrictcur,  the  countr)-  at  large  is  prohibited 
fr(»n  traffic  in  the  article.  But  to  return  to  our  "smokeless"  sporting 
explosives.  Saw-dust  treated  in  various  ways  has  also  been  tried  as  a 
substitute  for  gunpowder,  and  wiih  varying  success.  Most  decidedly' 
Ibe  best  of  this  description  of  explosives  is  Schultzes  Wood  Powder, 
which  is  made  in  the  following  way  : — The  grains,  being  collected  in 
a  nuLss,  are  subjected  to  a  treatment  of  chemical  washing,  whereby 
calcareous  and  various  other  impurities  arc  separated,  leaving  hardly 
anything  behind  save  pure  woody  matter,  cellulose  or  ligninc.  The 
next  operation  has  for  its  end  the  conversion  of  these  cellulose  grains 
into  a  sort  of  incipient  xyloidine,  or  gun-cotton  material,  by  digestion 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  Our  readers  will 
undentand  that,  inasmuch  as  the  wood  used  as  a  constituent  of  the 
Schultze  gunpowder  is  not  charred,  its  original  hydrogen  is  left,  and 
b)''and-by,  at  the  time  of  hring,  will  be  necessarily  utilised  towards 
the  gaseous  propulsive  resultant  Next,  washed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  solution  and  dried,  an  important  circumstance  is  now  recog- 
nisable. Thegrains,  brought  to  the  condition  just  described,  are  stored 
away  in  bulk,  not  necessarily  to  be  endowed  with  final  explosive 
energy  until  the  time  of  package,  transport,  and  consignment  Only 
one  treatment  has  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  very  simple.  The 
ligneotis  grains  have  to  be  charged  with  a  certain  definite  percent- 
age of  some  nitrate,  which  is  done  by  steeping  them  in  the  nitrate 
solution  and  drying.  Ordinarily  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (com- 
mon saltpetre)  is  employed ;  but  in  elaborating  certain  varieties  of 
white  powder,  nitrate  of  baryta  is  preferred. 

By  Clark's  patent  metliod,  pyroxylinised  wood  grains,  without  being 
nbjectcd  to  frequent  wasliings,  are  combined  with  other  constituents, 
with  a  view  to  neutralise  the  6'cc  acid.  The  chief  fault  in  all  these 
dexriptioDS  of  powder  is  want  of  regularity  in  explosive  force. 
Sdinltze's  Powder  as  now  made  is  much  better  in  tliis  respect 
than  it  used  to  be,  more  care  being  bestowed  on  its  manufacture. 
Quite  recently  a  discussion  arose  in  the  leading  sporting  journals 
COOCCTPtng  smokeless  explosives  for  sporting  purposes ;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Reeves's  gun-felt  has  earned  for  itself  a  considerable 
amouot  of  popularity.  It  appears  from  the  newspaper  correspondence, 
to  which  many  well-known  sport<;men  contributed,  that,  as  compared 
with  gunpowder,  Reeves's  gun-felt  gives  equal  penetrative  power  and 
fcgularity,  allied  to  freedom  from  smoke  and  diminution  of  recoil,  great 
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cleanliness,  and  no  corrosion  of  the  barrels  vith  the  oMinary  care 
bestowed  on  all  firearms,  perfect  safety  in  use  and  keeping,  it  being 
incapable  of  active  explosion,  unless  confined  as  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
The  fell  in  a  loose  form  may  be  fired  with  as  much  safety  as  the  toy 
called  "parlour  lightning."  Powder  when  once  damp  cannot  be 
restored  to  its  former  efficacy,  whereas  when  the  fell  tuts  absorbed  a 
great  amount  of  moisture  it  can  be  easily  and  without  danger  rc-dricd 
and  restored  to  all  its  original  qualities.  After  removal  from  the 
fire  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  for  one  or  two  hours  before  use. 
These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  felt  when  a^fuaiiy  damp — other- 
wise it  does  not  require  the  stimulus  of  being  laid  before  tlie  fire  the 
night  previous  to  shooting,  as  some  sportsmen  have  recommended 
with  regard  to  Schullze's  powder — this  precaution  is  not  required,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  increase  the  ediciency  of  gun-felt. 

As  compared  with  gun-cotton  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
superior  r^ularity,  which  is  evidently  obtained  by  the  diversity  of 
the  manufacturing  process.  Gun-cotton  was  toned  down  to  a  safety 
point  by  the  admixture  of  certain  projiortions  of  raw  or  unconverted 
fibre,  which,  being  of  different  specific  gravity,  renders  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  mixture  ejctremely  diflicult  to  attain.  On  the  other 
hand,  gun-felt  is  chemically  treated  en  masse  by  various  compounds, 
vhich,  combined  witli  tlie  process  of  felting,  endue  it  with  the 
desired  properties.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  partially 
adopted  by  Mr.  Puushon  in  his  [>atentcd  gun-cotton  powder,  the 
success  of  which  remains  yet  to  be  proved  by  the  sporting  com- 
munity. In  the  manufactxu'e  of  gun-fult  the  presence  of  any  free 
adherent  acid  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  various  stages  of  the 
process.  U  is  the  free  acid  which  is  the  cause  of  corrosion  in  the 
barrels,  and  also  ignition  of  the  nuterial  at  a  low  temperature.  Gun- 
felt  will  not  ignite  under  a  temiierature  of  from  380  to  400  degrees. 
//  has  also  no  fulminaiitig  poii-tr.  With  regard  to  its  keeping 
properties  it  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  as  it  has  been  proved  fully  as 
effective  after  three  or  four  years'  keeping  as  when  first  filled  into  the 
canridge.  With  the  exception  of  gunpowder,  it  is  also  less  affected 
by  damp  than  any  olhcr  of  its  competitors.  As  compared  with  the 
Schultze  powder,  or  wood-dust,  the  raw  material  of  which  is  necessarily 
from  its  varying  densities  of  uncertain  absorbent  power,  the  gun-felt 
has  the  great  advantage  of  hating  for  basis  the  very  purest  form  of 
cclluloK.  There  is,  however,  a  disadvantage  connected  witli  the 
gun-felt  in  that  it  requires  a  special  machine  for  loading.  This  i« 
remedied  by  buying  tJic  felt  ready  filled  into  the  cases,  with  of 
without  shot,  or  by  sending  cases  to  be  filled  at  the  manufactory. 
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doing  away  with  all  trouble,  and  ensuring  the  loading  being  done 

ihe  besi  possible  manner.     Another  point  of  great  importance  is 

It  no  gun  has  been  burst  or  damaged  by  it,  which  is  more  than  can 

said  of  any  other  explosive     With  respect  to  rifle-shooting  it  has 

ready  been  proved  very  effective,  and  thoroughly  adapted  for  that 

irpose,  and  we  expect  to  liiul  it  soon  in  general  use  for  sporting 

other  ritles. 

Reeves's  gun-felt  having  now  been  on  its  trial  among  sportsmen 
for  four  seasons'  shooting,  and  nothing  disparaging  to  it  having 
amcQ  from  its  use,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  only 
sdBDd  smokeless  explosive  for  sporting  guns.  We  understand  that 
the  mvcntor  manufactures  it  under  his  own  eye  at  Dark  Mills, 
Brinucombe,  Gloucestershire,  and  that  his  constant  attention  is  given 
to  tbe  process,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  of  propellent  force  in  every 
canridgc  sent  out  This  is  as  it  should  be,  \Vhcn  companies  under- 
take the  ntannfacture  of  explosives  they  too  often  seem  only  to 
oonsider  how  a  profit  is  to  be  made  and  a  dividend  ensured.  h&  in 
snch  X  case  individual  prestige  is  not  at  stake,  there  is  no  healthy 
tdnmhis  to  excellence  den\'able  from  the  knowledge  that  one's 
cftirts  to  give  satisfaction  are  regarded  with  a  critical  and  approving 
eye  by  the  sporting  public  Here,  however,  the  case  is  dilTerent, 
Mr.  KecTcs  is  a  sportsman,  as  well  as  an  inventor,  and  he  addresses 
^self  directly  to  the  sporting  public  from  his  manu£ictory. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  next  advance  may  be  in  science,  as  applied 
U>  sport?  Even  grouse  are  killed  by  strategy,  and  after  the  most 
ifpcDYcd  mode  are  driven  to  the  shooter. 
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BY  "PATHFINDER." 

'T  was  the  first  day  of  my  Christinas  holidays — don't  ask  m? 
how  many  years  ago—when,  after  hurrying  tlirough  breakiast, 
I  repaired  to  the  stable-yard  to  meet  that  all-important 
personage  "Billy,"  our  gamekeeper,  who  was  to  attend  my 
hedge-popping  expeditions  for  the  next  five  weeks  and  three  days — 
bar  Sunday's.  Fresh  from  deep,  not  to  say  surreptitious  study  of  the 
works  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  was  I  not  about  to  pcrfomi  in  my 
small  way  many  a  "doughty  deed"'  of  "dcrring-do"  {whatever  that 
may  be)  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  paternal  acres  ?  Oh, 
bliss  of  expectation  I  Had  1  not  many  a  time  "  last  hal^"  in 
visionary  anticipation,  stalked  the  wily  rook,  even  as  the  crafty 
Huron  approaches  his  dusky  enemy  the  Comanche  ?  Had  I 
not  with  untiring  patience  dogged  the  "hops"  of  the  eoticiog 
blackbird,  till,  in  desperation,  it  flew  out  screaming  close  to  me, 
but,  of  course,  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge  ?  Ah  !  and  many 
another  sporting  dream  had  I  woven  which  I  hoped  to  consummate 
in  that  approaching  Christmas  holiday.  My  first  brilliant  "bag" 
shall  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  short  story  :— 

"Well,  Billy!  Here  we  ore  again j  have  you  got  the  gun  in 
good  order?" 

**  Aw !  yes,  zur ;  she's  in  caapital  order ;  leastwise  '  Joe'  mostly 
looks  artcr  her." 

Now  "Joe"  was  the  £unily  coachman,  to  whose  care  was  entrusted 
my  "single  barrel"  daring  my  absence  at  school.  He  kept  the 
same  stowed  away  in  a  cupboard  in  the  saddle-room  containing  his 
"things,"  a  most  miscellaneous  and  odoriferous  "  lot ;"  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  won  n-agers  at  "snufling  candles"  wtlli  it,  from 
strange  "coachics"  un  dinner-party  nights,  when  he  eatert&ined  k 
select  circle  tn  his  "sanctum." 

So  we  repair  to  the  saddle-room,  where  I  look  over  my  favourite 
weapon  as  keenly  as  any  mother  would  her  infant  aAer  a  five  months' 

jsence,  no  chance  of  scratch  or  rust-spot  escaping  my  scrutiny, 
'fesulting  in  a  proportionate  cross-questioning  of  "Joe,"  who  inevi- 
tably proves  the  saddle-room  cat  to  be  the  ctilprit 

"  VfciH,  Billy,  which  way  shall  we  go  to4ay  >" 
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The  two  "beat!"  whidi  I  worked  n-ith  alternate  and  relentless 
sevcritjr  were  either  "The  Hill,"  where  nibbtti  were  plentiful  but 
genenlly  underground,  or  "down  below,"  where  "  fur"  was  scarcer; 
Imt  by  diligently  "follerin'  up"  the  hedgerows,  on  the  Micawber 
principle,  something  in  the  "  feather"  line  worthy  of  my  lead  used 
generally  to  "turn  up.''  What  dodgings  after  blackbirds  did  the 
orchards  afford  I  W'liat  breatlilcss  stalks  after  flocks  of  rooks,  red- 
wings^ starlings,  or  throstle  cocks ! — not  to  mention  occasional  un- 
itceosed  "  bangs"  at  wild  coWes  or  "  pot-shots"  at  "  pussy."  I  think 
**down  below"  was  my  favourite  resort ;  it  certainly  "had  the  call" 
on  tlu.<i  eventful  day. 

Mr.  Billy  having  stowed  away  Oie  "  munch"  in  bis  capacious 
pockets,  and  1  the  various  ammunitions  in  mine,  I  shouldered  the 
**  single"  and  marched  out  of  the  back-yard  as  full  of  expectation  as 
only  a  long-lc^^gcd,  keen,  gun-bitten  schoolboy  can  be  on  the  Erst 
day  of  his  holidays. 

Quoth  Billy,  as  we  were  passing  the  kennel,  "  'T wouldn't  be 
mucfa  harm  to  take  out  '  Topsy'  wi'  us  ;  she's  a  caiipital  good  un  to 
Stan'  a  moorhen  or  a  rabbut  for  the  matter  0'  that,  and  a  run  'all  do 
bcrgood" 

To  wtuch  I  replied,  somewhat  doubtfully  at  heart,  that  I  supposed 
my  &thct  would  not  mind- — that  it  couldn't  do  her  any  harm ;  so 
perhaps  we  might  as  well  take  her  with  us. 

My  tathcr  happened  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  few  days ;  he 
generally  kept  a  brace  or  leash  of  pointers,  and  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  possested  a  brace  of  own  sisters,  *•  Dolly"  and  *'  Topsy'* 
by  name,  who,  for  beauty  and  performance,  were  well  known  to 
every  sportsman  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
be  was  extremely  proud  of  them,  and  was  very  particular  about  any 
person  hunting  tlieni  in  his  absence.  However,  he  was  from  home, 
and  perhaps — now  ]  was  six  months  older  than  last  holidays — he 
would  not  object  to  my  taking  them  out ;  anyhow  there  could  be  do 
harm  in  taking  one  out ;  so  the  kennel  door  was  unfastened,  and 
"Dolly"  being  repulsed,  forth  sprang  "Topsy,"  as  jet  black  and 
Alining  a  beauty  as  her  original  namesake 

And  now  we  arc  off  down  the  lane  to  the  first  rough  grass-field, 
wbcre  wc  propose  to  begin  opcradons.  We  scramble  over  the  hedge 
and  strike  across  it  "  Hold  up,  Topsy  I"  And  away  she  races,  head 
up  and  her  stem  lashing  her  ffonks  ;  "Right  about!"  as  she  comes  to 
tbe  hedge,  and  again  she  sweeps  by  us,  evoking  an  admiring  tjucstion 
from  B*Uy  :  "  Daun't  she  just  about  get  auvcr  the  ground  ?'  Mark  I 
tbcn  go  some  birds  I    How  wild  the  beggars  are !   Let's  sec  whether 
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she  will  wind  them  next  time  ahe  crosses  I  Ah !  did  you  sec  her 
swing  round?  There  she  stands,  a  picture  of  elegance  in  ebony 
th-it  a  sportsman  would  tramp  five  miles  to  look  at !  Too  late,  old 
girl ;  they're  gone  !  which  fact  she  soon  ascertains  for  herself;  iat 
she  draws  on,  potters  for  a  moment  where  they  rose,  and  is  off  again 
at  score  to  seek  for  a  fresh  quarry.  Here  we  are  in  a  large  field, 
through  which  circulates  the  brook  tliat  found  me  in  piscatorial 
amusement  in  those  da^-s  for  the  whole  summer  holidays.  (In  these 
degenerate  days  I  can't  stand  an  average  of  a  trout  and  a  half  per 
diem  under  a  July  sun.)  Also  in  winter  did  it  aflbrd  me  sport  with 
tlie  moorhcits. 

"  Thur's  the  bitch  a-gtood  again,  zur,  by  llie  river  I  That's  a 
moorhen,  I'll  warrant,"  says  Billy.  With  cocked  gun  and  palpi- 
tating heart  I  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  stream.  That  wretched 
bird,  instea.d  of  Hying  oft  in  a  respectable  fashion  when  it  was  poked 
out  of  a  bush  on  the  l>ank,  must  needs  pop  into  the  water  and  swim 
and  dive  in  various  directions  ;  whereupon  Billy  (like  most  of  his 
tribe,  utterly  regardless  of  a  dog's  "  form"  when  master  isn't  hy)  by 
many  halloo-ins  and  other  canine  encouragements  induced  poor 
Topsy  to  change  her  vocation  for  that  of  a  water  spaniel  Between 
them  they  eventually  induced  the  bird  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  il 
came  "scattering"  up  the  stream  towards  me.  I  was  standing  a  few 
yards  back  from  the  edge  of  the  brook,  which  ran  between  rather  high 
banks.  I  took  aim  at  the  bird  as  it  flew  along,  just  above  the  bank  ; 
when,  just  as  I  had  pressed  the  trigger  beyond  recall  (all  sportsmen 
know  the  sensation),  to  my  horror  poor  'I'opsy  clambered  up  out  of 
the  brook  between  me  and  the  bird. 

Bang  I  A  red  gash  in  her  side,  just  behind  the  shoulder — a 
howl,  a  splash,  and  I  ran  forward  with  a  cry  of  horror.  The  disturbed 
eddying  water,  willi  a  lai^e  blood-stain  in  it,  sliowed  where  she  had 
sunk,  stone^cad.  in  some  four  feet  of  water.     I  never  saw  her  again. 

Pity  me,  kind  reader !  I  believe  I  burst  into  tears,  and  felt  half 
inclined  to  throw  m>'sclf  in  oAcr  her.  How  could  I  ever  face  my 
father  ?  Oh  1  wliat  a  miserable  day  that  was  ;  never  shall  I  forget  it. 
We  slunk  away  from  the  river.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  home,  for  fear 
of  exciting  surprise  and  questions  as  to  my  unusually  early  return. 
Poor  Billy  was  almost  as  "don-n"  as  I  was.  He  foresaw  the  sack 
for  a  certainty,  for  taking  out  the  dog  without  his  master's  leave.  So 
we  wandered  about  tlie  fields  in  a  purposeless  way,  exhausting  the 
time  in  mutual  explanations  and  recriminations  till  the  shnit  January 
day  b^an  to  close  in,  when  we  edged  away  towards  home.  We 
passed  the  kennel  again.    I  felt  like  a  murderer.    There  was  "  DoUy** 


perched  on  the  coping-stone  of  the  low  kennel  wall,  wagging  her  tail 

and  expectant  of  the  sister  wlio  was   never  to  sweep  across  the 

"  stubs"  with  her  again.      I  sneaked  into  the  house  by  a  private 

entrance,  fearful  of  meeting  any  of  the  servants,  who  were  sure  to 

xsk  mc  what  I  Had  shot     Who  could  I  go  to  in  my  misery  but 

my  mother?     I  found   her   in   her  bedroom  dressing  for  dinner, 

amd  there  I  gulped  out   my  story.     Poor  soul !    she  was  terribly 

grieved  about  it :  she  said  that  she  really  believed  my  father  cared 

almost  as  much  about  those  dogs  as  he  did  about  his  children ;  and 

that  only  a  week  ago  he  liad  refused  twenty  guineas — a  fabulous  sum 

in  those  days — for  the  very  dog  I  had  destroyed     However,  she  did 

her  be^t  to  coawlc  mc,  as  most  mothen — bless  their  kind  hearts  I — 

!        aiways  do  when  a  fellow  is  in  trouble.    We  agreed  that  we  had  better 

I        break  the  sad  news  to  my  father  before  he  returned  home ;  there 

i        would  be  jujt  time  for  a  letter  to  reach  him  before  he  started.    So 

L       my  mother  wrote  to  him  then  and  there,  making  out,  no  doubt,  as 

^Kstrong  a  case  as  Khe  could  for  her  poor  boy.     How  wretched  I  was 

^■during  the  two  following  da^'S  \     I  was  ashamed  to  look  anybody  in 

^Hthe  fece  \  and  what  a  state  of  "nenes"  I  was  in  as  the  hour  of  my 

^V  father's  return  drew  nigh.     I  watched  him  drive  into  the  stable  yard, 

^*  and  jump  down  from  the  dog-cart,  as  if  in  the  beat  of  spirits.     I  had 

determined  to  go  down  and  meet  him  in  a  certain  semi-obscure 

pasaage  ;  so,  when  I  heard  his  voice  (how  cheery  it  sounded  !)  in  the 

^^servants'  hall,  1  ran  down  the  back  stairs,  and  was  about  to  blurt  out 

^Ba  little  speech  I  had  prepared  to  mitigate  his  wrath,  when  he  took 

^Vthe  wind  out  of  my  sails  by  a  great  slap  on  my  shoulder,  a  kis«  on  my 

^r  forehead,  and  a  hearty,  "  Well,  Itob,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?   How  the 

boy's  grown  !    Come  along  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you  iu  the  light." 

A  qualm  shot  through  me.     "  He's  never  received  mother's  letter ! 

Oh,  bow  terrible  I    I  shall  have  to  tell  him."     I  managed  to  shuffle 

off  somehow,  and  ran  up  and  broke  my  fears  to  my  mother.    She 

ooold  give  me  but  little  consolation,  but  promised  to  ask  him  and  let 

me  know  before  dinner.     Oh  !  what  a  relief  did  that  little  nod  and 

half  smile  of  hers  afford  me  when  I  shpped  into  the  dravriiig-rtx)m, 

\oSL.  before  dinner  was  announced. 

••  Yes,  my  dear,  I  got  your  letter !    Please  never  to  mention  the 
poor  dog's  name  to  mc  again — or  to  Bob  cither."    That  was  my 

» Cither's  answer  to  my  mother's  question. 
For  many  years  the  subject  of  pointers  was  careftiUy  avoided  in 
OQT  £un3y  circle ;  and,  though  at  last  my  father  broke  the  ice  himself 
when  "  yarning^  to  me  about  hi.«f  old  favourites,  and  forgave  me  over 
■gun  in  his  look,  yet  to  this  day  we  all  drop  our  voices  to  a 
reipKtfol  whisper  when  we  make  mention  of  "  Poor  Topsy." 
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III.— A  STORY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

*T  is  true,  every  word  of  it  I  set  it  down  for  Christmas 
because  the  peculiar  grace  of  the  season  seems  appropriate 
to  the  incident  It  is  a  story  of  modem  heroism.  Poets  are 
apt  to  look  upon  the  age  of  chivalry  as  a  past  and  almost 
foi^otten  time.  With  their  imaginary  history  of  great  deeds  they  mix 
Scandinavian  myths  and  Teutonic  folk-lore.  For  nobler  themes  I 
commend  them  to  the  modem  history  of  coal-getting,  to  the  newspaper 
records  of  the  late  gales  on  our  unprotected  coasts,  to  the  biographies 
of  inventors  and  travellers,  to  the  everyday  life  of  London,  to  the 
"  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  Though  he  is  "  bom  in  sin  and  shapen 
ifi  iniquity,"  there  is  more  in  man  of  the  angel  than  the  devil.  His 
instincts  are  good,  his  impulses  noble ;  given  the  choice  of  vice  or 
virtue  in  the  abstract,  my  belief  is  that  he  would  invariably  be  found 
on  the  side  of  virtue.  Some  of  the  noblest  acts  of  heroism  occur 
among  the  lowest  stratum  of  society.  The  poor  is  the  poor  man's 
friend.  Missionaries  in  the  wilds  of  East  London  could  give  you 
some  startling  illustrations  of  the  tmth  of  the  proverb. 

But  this  exordium  on  modem  heroism  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  commence  a  story.  When  you  have  started  an 
introduction  and  are  fairly  launched  into  theorising  and  moralising,  it 
is  far  more  difficult  to  stop  than  to  go  on.  If  you  are  courageous  you 
win  suddenly  pull  up  the  moment  this  thought  crosses  your  mind, 
and  go  straight  into  your  subject     Thus  : — 

I  called  upon  a  journalist  and  dramatic  writer  the  other  day  m 
St  John's  Wood,  on  my  way  to  town. 

"  If  you  will  wait  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  drive  you  as  tu 
as  Bond  Street ;  I  am  going  to  take  the  baby  to  B 's,  the  oculisL'* 

"Why?"  I  asked,  "is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  No,  nothing  very  particular." 

At  this  juncture  the  baby  came  romping  into  the  room.  She  was 
a  pretty,  dark-eyed  child,  and  had  a  long  story  to  tell  about  Guy 
Fawkes  at  the  Zoo. 

*'  Yes,"  said  her  father.  "  Now  you  will  go  to  Bertha  and  have 
your  things  put  on  for  a  drive." 
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The  little  one  scampered  away,  and  my  friend  proceeded  lo  answer 
my  question. 

'*  Ymi  have  noticiril,"  he  said,  *^  that  I  have  a  sort  of  cast  in  tny 
^ejrc — some  people  call  it  a  squint." 

Your  eyes  are  peculiar,"  I  said  ;  "  but  you  see  welL" 
Yes,  I  have  very  good  sight.  That  is  not  the  point  Baby't 
eyes  (or  one  of  them,  at  all  events)  show  symptoms  of  the  defect*^ 
you  DOiice  in  mine.  Her  mother,  as  you  know,  is  abroad,  and  1  am 
sending  the  child's  portrait  to  her  as  a  Christmas  present.  The 
pdiocographs  ^ve  evidence  of  the  peculiarity  you  notice  in  my  eyes ; 
the  child  will  squint,  I  fear,  if  something  cannot  be  done  to  check  the 
disposition  of  tlic  eye  in  that  direction." 

**  I  notice  a  defect,  now  you  draw  my  attention  to  Uie  child's 
expression  ;  but  it  is  \tTf  slight'' 

It  will  grow ;  it  may  be  hereditary  ;  I  aro  going  to  submit  her  to 
uion  ;  a  squint  in  a  man  is  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  but  tn  a 
fcihe  drawback  is  serious." 

■drove  to  the  oculist's,  my  friend,  grandmama,  and  baby. 
On  our  way  we  looked  in  al  a  morning  rehearsal  of  a  piece  in  which 
my  friend  was  interested  The  transition  from  the  London  streets  to , 
the  dirt)-  daylight  of  the  theatre  and  back  again  to  the  prim,  propCT 
door  of  the  fashionable  oculist  left  a  curious  impression  on  my 
miiKL  My  friend  and  his  child  entered  the  house.  1  preferred  to 
wait  outside  and  keep  grandmama  company.  We  sat  there  for  an 
hour,  watching  the  people  go  to  and  fro  in  the  wet  All  sorts  of 
men  and  women  went  in  and  nut  of  the  oculist's  house,  in  all  kinds 
of  spectacles ;  we  speculated  freely  uiwn  their  condition  ;  wc  fell  a 
deep  interest  in  a  graceful  young  lady  who  was  led  by  her  father ; 
there  was  one  lace  whicli  almost  appalled  us — it  was  blue,  like  the 
lover's  in  "  Poor  Miss  Finch."  On  the  other  side  of  the  w.ay  was  a 
Court  millinery  establishment ;  a  wedding  party  came  there  to  try  on 
bonnets  ;  for  a  time  they  entertained  us  mightily,  hut  our  mirth  was 
destroyed  by  a  funeral  which  crept  past  us  in  the  rain  and  sleet,  for  we 
knew  how  some  one  else  would  presently  meet  the  same  procession 
trottiiig  home,  the  mutes  a  littic  the  worse  for  drink,  the  coachmen 
Clacking  their  whips  gaily. 

By-and  by  the  oculist's  door  opened,  and  father  .ind  child  came  out. 

"Take  her  home,  grandma,"  said  my  friend,  tenderly  lifting  the 
btde  one  into  the  brougham. 

*'  Wlui  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  grandma  anxiously. 

*•  No  harm  at  ptesent^he  is  all  right" 

Grandma  and  baby  went  joyfully  home  ;  Pater  and  myself  strolled 
down  Regent  Strerf  under  a  recking  umbrella. 
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"  What  did  B say  ?"  I  asked. 

"That  the  disorder  is  hereditary;  by  examining  my  eye  he  could 
tell  exactly  what  would  be  required  in  baby's  case." 

"  And  what  is  required  ?  " 

"  An  operation." 

"  A  serious  one  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye." 

"  You  did  not  say  so  to  grandma." 

"  No ;  she  is  very  nervous  j  it  is  not  worth  while  frightening  her, 
and  she  has  an  idea  that  the  eye  must  be  taken  out  and  put  in 
again,  or  some  such  nonsense  of  that  kind." 

"You  seem  a  Httle  downhearted,  nevertheless,"  I  said. 

"Del?" 

"  Yes.  Now  tell  me  all  about  it  \  you  are  concealing  something 
from  me." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  passed,  certainly.   I  said  to  B if  he  could 

tell  what  was  the  matter  with  baby  by  examining  my  eyes,  he  might 
try  his  operation  on  me  first,  and  if  I  liked  it  and  it  was  quite  satis- 
factory, then  baby  could  be  treated  afterwards." 

''\{yoM  liked  \X\"  I  said. 

"  It  will  not  matter  if  he  spoils  me,  but  it  would  break  my  wife's 
heart  if  he  were  unsuccessful  with  baby.  It  would  also  be  a  lasting 
sorrow  to  me,  and,  moreover,  I  don't  know  what  your  English  oculists 
can  do ;  if  I  were  in  New  York,  look  you,  I  should  know  better  what 
I  was  about" 

"That  is  the  way  with  you  Americans,"  I  said.  "You  think  nothing 
great  can  be  done  outside  New  York — you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  my  friend,  laconically.  "  B says  both  my 

eyes  are  wrong." 

"You  are  an  odd  fellow." 

"With  odd  eyes." 

"  What  did  the  oculist  think  of  your  suggestion  ?" 

"Seemed  a  little  surprised,  but  it  is  just  like  my  luck;  if  I  were  to 
go  with  a  fellow  to  have  his  arm  amputated,  the  operator  would  swear 
something  was  the  matter  with  my  leg  and  have  it  off.  I  am  to  go 
to  B 's  on  Monday  at  one." 

"What  for?" 

"The  operation  on  my  eyes." 

This  conversation  was  on  Friday.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  I 
thought  a  great  deal  of  my  friend.  On  Monday  I  called  and  asked 
him  to  let  me  accompany  him. 

"No,"  he  said  firmly.     "I  will  not  hear  of  it;  don't  think  you 


said  he  should  give  me  chlorofonn;  do,  H- 
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rould  stand  ii.   B- 
Till  cill  for  me." 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  even  then  that  the  operation  was  anything 
more  thao  an  ordinary  one,  though  delicate  and  perhaps  painful ;  but 
on  Sunday  night  a  sort  of  instinct  prompted  roc  to  send  a  note  to  Ivy 
Lodge  to  say  that  I  should  call  at  twelve.  My  messenger  returned. 
He  could  not  open  the  lodge  gates.  On  Monday  a  rush  of  business 
letters  carried  mc  early  into  the  City,  and  only  on  Tuesday  did  I  Icara 
what  had  taken  place.  My  friend  had  undergone  the  most  supreme  of 
an  the  wonderful  operations  on  the  eye.  The  oculist  had  Uiken  out 
both  his  eyes  and  nrplaced  them,  aAcr  cutting  the  particular  muscle  or 

siucw  which  had  not  worked  perfectly.    My  friend  H was  present 

during  the  operation.     Going  home  afterwards,  he  had  to  lead  the 
American  journalist  up  the  garden  path.  Grandma  saw  them  coming. 

"Ah,  poor  Stephen  1"  she  said.  "  I  thought  he  was  not  well  this 
morning ;  he  ate  no  breakfast,  and  he  has  been  taking  spirits  some- 
where ;  spirits  never  agree  with  him." 

My  friend  staggered  into  the  hou.sc  under  the  stigma  of  spirits, 
kissed  the  baby,  covered  up  his  eyes,  went  to  bed,  and  lay  broad 
awake  nearly  all  night,  fighting  ofT  the  lingering  influences  of  chloro- 
form. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  going  about  London  with 
bloodshot  eyes,  but  tolerably  well,  thank  goodness.  Brother  clubmen 
ask  him  how  he  is ;  they  hear  he  has  been  ill.  He  tells  them  he  has 
been  poorly — "Cold  in  his  head ;  eyes  been  a  little  out  of  order  ;  all 
nghl  now,  thank  you  ! " 

]f  this  is  iwt  an  incident  of  self-denial  and  true  nobility  of  nature 
worthy  of  narration  at  the  Christmas  hearth,  I  know  nothing  of 
haoiao  HAe. 


TENNYSON'S  Last  Idyll. 

A  STUDY. 
BY  THE  REV.  DR.  LEARY,  D.C.L 

^HE  verdict  formed  by  the  critics  on  the  first  appeardnce 
of  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Gareth  and  Lynette  "  was  not  in  the 
mass  favourable  to  this  last  of  the  Arthurian  Idylls. 
Some  blamed  it,  because  it  was  Tennysonian;  others, 
tired  of  Idylls,  because  it  was  another  Idyll ;  and  others,  not  tired  of 
the  Idylls,  because  it  was  unequal  in  their  eyes  to  those  other  songs 
which  have  already  sung,  in  lays  that  will  outlast  all  modem  poetry : — 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  the  world  holds  record. 

The  naost  prejudiced,  however,  of  Tennyson's  critics  will  scarcely 
venture  to  deny  him  the  gift  of  that  most  accurate  measiurement  of 
his  own  powers  which  has  enabled  him  to  prove  precisely  what  he 
could,  and  what  he  could  not,  achieve  in  that  art  wherein  he  Has 
displayed  a  perfection  of  matured  skill  and  of  exquisite  taste  in  the 
elaboration  of  language  and  legend,  given  to  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  to  few  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  Idylls,  and  in  the  Idylls  alone,  Tennyson  found  precisely  the 
sphere  most  congenial  to  his  taste,  the  roost  suited  to  the  mould  of 
his  plasUc  genius,  and  from  the  first  publication  of  the  Idylls  the 
Laureate  may  date  the  registering  of  his  name  in  the  highest  class  of 
our  poets.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  poet  should  go  on 
adding  to  a  legendary  epic  which  was  received  with  passionate  accla- 
mations by  the  nation  it  enchanted,  and  that  lifted  him  at  once  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame?  But,  on  artistic  grounds 
alone,  the  extension  of  the  Arthurian  epic  which  came  before  us 
in  the  earliest  Idyll  is  amply  justified  by  the  scenes  and  characters 
superadded  at  each  successive  stage  of  its  graduated  development 
An  epic  lacking  a  full  and  varied  presentation  of  the  greatest  phe- 
nomena of  our  human  nature  on  a  grand  scale,  with  its  diversities  oi 
temper,  lineaments,  functions,  and  fancies,  lacks  that  element  v^idi 
alone  can  round  it  to  perfection. 

The  superadded  characters  and  situations  given  us  in  the  "  Holy 
Grail,"  the  "Last  Tournament,"  and  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  though 
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copies  of  nothing  already  given  by  (he  poet,  notwithstanding  their 
own  distinctive  independency  and  originality,  have  yet  in  ihcm  a 
certain  analc^cal  relationship  to  the  former  portion  of  the  epic,  so 
that  we  accept  them  at  once  as  members  of  tlie  same  family,  marked 
by  a  fontfly  likeness,  and  welcome  tiiem  all  the  more  as  playing 
and  exhibiting  phases  of  character  requisite  to  make  the  Arthunan 
epic  a  true  mirror  of  Arthurian  chivalry  in  the  brightest  as  in  the 
darkest  of  its  phases.  A  Sir  Percivale,  a  Sir  Galahad,  a  Dageoot, 
and  a  Gareth  and  Lynette  were  as  absolutely  necessary  as  an  Elain^. 
a  Vivien,  and  a  Gerainl,  to  picture  forth  the  story  of  the  Table 
Round,  and  the  days  of  the  blameless  King,  not  merely  in  fidelity  to 
the  artistic  requirements  of  tlie  past,  but  in  fidelity  to  tlic  gcncTal 
cottsensus  of  the  legends  which  echo  the  vbices  of  that  far  off  past 

Scarcely  by  any  poet  has  Tennyson  been  surpassed  in  the  extremely 
difficult  combination  of  purity  and  intensity  of  affection  in  his  heroes , 
and  heroines,  and  by  few  poets  in  the  equally  difficult  combination  of  ^ 
fine  mth  dditacy  in  the  dehncation  of  character.  In  "Gareth  and 
Lynette,"  the  crown  and  climax  of  the  Arthurian  Idylls,  the  Laureate 
opens  up  a  new  rein  of  characterisation,  and  works  it  out  with  more 
than  his  old  power  and  skill.  To  preserve  the  central  unity  of  tin's 
grand  Arthurian  epic,  two  of  the  old  characters — King  Arthur  and 
LADcelot,  "the  peerless  knight" — are  again  brought  before  our  charmed 
presence,  but  they  come  clearer  and  nearer  to  ns  than  ever  they  did 
before,  more  distinct  in  outline,  more  palpable  in  form,  more  coloured 
with  the  living  colours  of  life,  more  human  In  their  action,  and  less 
shadowy  phantoms  of  a  sh-idowy  past.  Arthur  at  .Mmcsbui^-,  "moWng 
gbost-likc  to  his  doom,"  with  the  morning  vapours  rolling  round  him, 
b  scarcely  so  clear  and  palpable  to  the  eye  of  our  apprehension  as 
Artfrnr  now  at  Camelot  "  delivering  doom  "  and  redressing  wrong, 
sitting  like  a  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  in  the  long  vaulted  judgment' 
hall,  before  the  listening  eyes  (evidently  Virgil's  "  lacitus  luminibus  "} 
of  those  tall  knights  that  ranged  about  his  throne. 

Although,  according  to  the  fine  distinction  drawn  by  the  poet — 

That  Loncclol  wu  lli«  fini  in  tournament 
And  Arthur  mightiest  la  the  bUtle-GcId, 

yet,  of  the  King  as  a  warrior,  we  see  nothing  in  the  present  Idyll, 
and  it  is  but  very  little  we  see  of  Lancelot's — 

Skilled  spear,  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

"Here,  more  than  hitherto,  I.ancelot  foregoes  his  own  advantage 
and  his  own  £ime,  more  peerless  than  hitherto  in  supporting  the 
weakoeu  of  the  weak,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  all  that  is  pure 
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and  noble-oatured  in  others ;  and  lliis,  for  the  firet  time,  without 
inconiiutency,  for  as  yet  his  sin  with  Guinevere  has  not  been  sinned, 
and  his  loyalty  to  hiii  King  has  not  yet  been  tarnished  by  his  disloyal 
love  to  his  Queen. 

In  the  Gareth  and  Lynette,  the  poet's  two  latest  creations  oi 
character,  we  have  two  essentially  new  types  of  humanity.  Gareth, 
the  hoy  knight,  is  a  Geraint  without  the  base  suspicions  of  the 
jealous  Geraint,  a  sinless  Arthur  without  Arthur's  cold  and  passi\-e 
sinlessneas,  a  Lancelot  witliout  the  years  and  skill  and  ^nic  of 
Lancelot,  and  happily  without  Uiat  "  faitli  unfaitliful  "  which  "  kept 
him  falsely  true,"  hut  not  without  the  perfection  of  gentleness  that 
swayed  the  every  mood  and  manner  of  that  "peerless  knight."  A 
lovelier  tj-pe  of  young  chivair)- — of  the  tenderest  grace  in  the  maj»- 
liest  of  manhood,  strength  of  hand  and  heart — tlie  plastic  mould  of 
Tennyson's  imagination  never  bodied  forth  than  iliat  of  Gareth,  all 
defiance  as  he  is  to  dangers  the  most  terrible,  all  fondness  and  all 
f<Hi>earance  as  he  pitives  himself  ever  to  the  damsel  whose  battles  he 
fought,  whose  eyes  darted  nothing  but  scorn,  whose  tongue  wagged 
only  to  wound  him.  Wherever  we  see  Gareth  we  can  see  him  only 
as  a  vision  of  what  is  lo^'eIy  and  endearing  in  human  character.  At 
home,  hovering  around  his  mother's  chair,  with  the  sharp  spur  of 
fame  pricking  him  to  deeds  of  fame  afar,  he  is  still  the  tender,  loving, 
"best  loved"  son  of  his  loved  and  loving  mothcT.  Gareth,  as 
"  kitchen  knave  "  in  the  King's  kitclien,  doing  the  lowliest  of  service 
with  an  easy  grace,  pore  of  speech,  bearing  the  burden  of  the  weak, 
gentle  and  kindly  to  the  lowest,  wins  every  heart  and  draws  chi 
him  the  admiring  eyes  of  Lancelot  and  the  King.  Gareth,  sent  on 
the  quest,  scorned  and  cudgelled  by  a  won\an's  sliarp  and  bitter 
tongue,  only  returns  good  deeds  for  evil  words,  and  holds — 


He  scjLTcc  is  knight,  yea.  but  half  nuia,  nor  meet 
To  fichi  for  gentle  damsel,  be,  who  lets 
Hu  heart  be  slincd  with  any  girlixfa  h«;at. 
At  sny  eentle  djunMl's  waywardness. 
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Lynette's  pride,  pctiUance,  and  peevishness  stand  out  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  sweet  and  tender  patience  of  Ebune  and  Knid,  the 
ministering  angels  of  Geraint  and  Lancelot;  but  much  must  be  said  in 
palliation  of  a  haughty  damsel  with  a  welt-developed  organ  of  petu- 
lance, who  comes  to  Arthur's  Court  to  ask  for  a  I-Ancclot,  and  gels, 
as  if  in  scorn,  '*  a  kitchen  knave,"  as  she  deems,  for  her  knighL  Her 
heart  is  none  the  less  truly  a  tmc  woman's  heart  Mow  tenderly  it  is 
touched  at  last  by  the  unlailing  gentleness  of  the  gentle  knight,  whose 
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"  alxMinding  pleastire"  il  was  to  fight  so  Tianl  and  suffer  so  much  as 
her  champion  I  How  frankly  docs  she  own  at  la.st  tlic  complete  con- 
quest (if  gaUanljy  and  gentleness  us  she  pours  out  those  tender  words 
of  mingled  confession  and  contrition,  of  simplest  but  most  intense 

paoioa: — 

Sound  sl«ep  b«  thine !  Konnd  causc  to  sleep  bsst  thon  1 
Wake  Insljr  I     Seem  1  not  as  tcniler  to  him 
h%  any  fnolbci  ?     Ay,  but  Nuch  a  one 
As  ftQ  dsy  loog  h^lh  mlcd  at  bcr  child 
And  Tot  bis  day,  but  bics)u»  lum  asleep. 

It  is  not  often  that  poets  spend  their  musir  in  descriptions  of  the 
nuaJ  appendages  of  their  heroes  or  heroines,  as  Tennyson  has  done, 
oot  without  reason,  in  the  case  of  Lynette : — 

And  lightly  w:ts  her  sUnder  most 
Tip-tiluJ,  tiU  the  ptUl  cfajtowtr. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  assert,  as  some  of  the  poet's  most 
reccni  critics  have  asserted,  that  our  best  poets  never  condescend 
to  such  descriptions ;  for  in  Chaucer's  portraiture  of  the  Prioress  we 

Hin  notr  strright,  hire  eycn  gny  «s  ^aai. 

Then  in  Wordsworth  we  have  the  mild  periphrases — 

61«rk  hair  xnd  vivid  eye.  and  mei]^  check : 
/Tu  promtHtnt  ftaturt  like  an  eagle's  tieak. 

The  dcscriptioD  of  the  nose  in  the  portrait  of  Lynette  is,  we 
an  attempt  to  express,  by  an  outward  and  visible  sign,  the 
spirit  of  petulance  and  peevishness  which  plays  so  large  a 
pan  in  the  development  of  her  character.  In  this  assumed  harmon/ 
between  psychology  and  physiognomy,  Tennyson,  we  believe,  is  at 
perfect  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  findings  of  science  and 
experience:  The  bard  that  sees,  with  the  eye  of  science,  in  the  round 
fcce: — 

A  cipher  face  of  roonded  foolUboess, 
and  sees  a  "  noblc-natured  "  breed  in  : — 

Bund  browv  and  Cur,  a  fluent  hair  and  fine, 
nii;b  note,  a  Dostri)  large  and  Gne,  and  hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine — 

SO  dose  an  observer  and  painter  of  nature  ts  not  likely  to  forget  so 
characteristic  a  symbol  of  petulance  as  "U  net  retroussi"  in  a  heroine 
•o  marked  for  petulance — ^who 

Xipi  ha  ticnder  note 

With  pctalant  thumb  and  finger,  »biilling  '*  Hence ! " 
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The  painters  and  sculptors  of  classical  antiquity  long  ago  antici- 
pated Tennyson  in  making  the  expression  of  temper  and  indignation 
lie  chiefly  in  the  conformation  of  the  nose,  and  the  most  represen- 
tative writers  of  the  modem  French  school  of  physiognomy  have 
regarded  "  k  mt  retrousst "  in  woman  as  an  index  of  wit,  piquancy, 
animation,  as  well  as  of  petulance,  though  we  think  Marmontel  goes 
a  trifle  too  far  with  his  celebrated  dictum  "  Un  petit  nez  retiouss^ 
renvers  les  lois  d'un  empire." 

In  connection  with  the  ethical  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  may 
remark  that  no  other  Idyll  presents  so  many  moral  lessons  in  those 
short,  pithily-condensed  lines,  so  handy  for  quotation,  which  remind 
us  of  the  gnomic  verses  of  Virgil  and  Sophocles — the  purest  poets  of 
antiquity.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  gems,  which  reflect  at 
once  the  rays  of  genius  at  its  brightest,  and  of  moral  beauty  at  its 
best:— 

Man  am  I  grown,  man's  work  must  I  do. 
The  tkrall  in  person  may  \>^free  in  soul. 
Accused  who  strikes,  nor  lets  bis  hand  be  seen. 

That  Tennyson  should  naturally  endeavour  to  give  an  archaic 
colouring  to  his  work  by  an  archaic  phraseology  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  though  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  carried   the 
endeavour  beyond  all  legitimate  bounds  by  the  frequent  use  of  so 
many  obsolete  and  obscure  tenns,  much  to  the  mystification  of  his. 
readers,  and  to  the  mistiness  of  his  own  meaning.    This  we  hold  to 
be  the  most  patent  and  flagrant  fault  of  a  poem  which  to  us  is  ^ 
garden  of  delight,  abounding  and  superabounding  in  flowers  anA. 
fruits,  the  fairest  and  the  sweetest  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
intellect  of  England. 
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LACE  for  the  man  who  bears  the  world  '. 
Not  he  who  rules  it  from  gilded  throne, 
A  puppet  made  by  Fate  alone, 
Nor  he  who  would  float,  wide  unfurled, 
The  flag  of  ruin,  dealing  death — 
But  he  who,  scorning  common  praise, 
Hath  shown  the  world  heroic  ways. 
And  trod  them  first,  though  with  dying  breath. 
Looking  beyond  the  present  pain, 
And  seeing  held  in  the  hands  of  Time 
The  crown  of  genius,  won  again 
By  soul  undaunted  of  line  sublime. 

The  potter  of  Tours  was  at  work  one  day, 
But  his  eye  had  lost  its  lustrous  ray — 
Despair  looked  in  at  the  open  door. 
Casting  his  shadow  athwart  the  floor. 
And  the  potter's  heart  was  sunk  in  gloom. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  lowly  room 
Knowledge  had  grown  that  men  would  prize. 
For  to  the  patient  spirit  came 
Art  pregnant  with  immortal  fame — 
Solutions  of  deep  mysteries  : 
His  deeds  were  wafted  forth  of  men, 
And  the  marvel  grew  that  one  so  poor 
Had  e'en  the  courage  to  endure 
Such  scoffs,  such  jeers,  such  toil  and  pain. 
Yet  though  the  couriers  that  wait 
To  bniit  abroad  all  lofty  deeds, 
Had  hovcrd  o'er  him  in  his  needs, 
And  borne  away  to  palace  gate 
His  name,  Avisseau ;  he  who  claimed 
The  title  kings  and  safaris  named 
^^'ith  wonder,  pallid  by  despair. 
Sank  reeling  backward  upon  his  chair. 
^■"L.  X.,  N.S.  18:3.  ( 
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Three  hundred  years  had  passed  awo)' 

Since'  Palissy,  who  wrought  in  clay. 

Had  died,  and  carried  to  the  grave 

The  secret  none  could  read  and  save. 

But  he,  the  ceramist  of  Tours, 

Had  sworn  the  tomb  should  not  imnitirc 

Science  for  ever,  and  had  brought 

By  his  own  skill  and  toilsome  thought 

The  buried  treasure  back  to  earth. 

Yet  his  success  was  little  worth, 

He  said  to  himself  when  still  tl\cre  hiy 

A  greater  knowledge  far  away. 

*'  Ah,  could  I  buy  one  piece  of  gold 

With  a  whole  cupful  of  my  blood!" 

He  cried— though  all  his  goods  were  sold   - 

And  loving  eyes  with  tears  bedewed 

Looked  up  in  his.     One  moment  sad. 

His  wife  gazed  on  her  wedding  ring. 

Then  drew  it  off  with  gesture  glad, 

And  held  the  little  sacred  thing 

Before  her  husband — "  'Tis  our  own  : 

'ITien  take  the  gold,  and  melt  it  down  :  ' 

The  vision  of  past  happy  years. 

With  joys  and  sorrows,  smiles  and  tears. 

Obscured  his  jmrpose,  but  the  best 

Of  all  his  knowledge  was  the  love 

That  such  high  sacrifice  could  prove. 

He  clasped  her  sobbing  to  his  breast, 

And  pushed  the  talisman  away  : 

But  she,  a  woman,  had  her  way. 

Over  the  crucible  he  stood, 

That  seemed  nigh  consecrate  with  blood, 

Clammy  through  fear  both  brow  and  \ia\va. 

As,  aspen-like,  he  strove  for  calm  ; 

Then  like  a  criminal,  at  last, 

'ITie  time  of  agony  being  past, 

He  sought  his  doom — and  with  swift  glance 

He  knew  that  he  alone  did  hold 

'i'hc  secret  of  enamelled  gold. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  countenance  : 

"  Forgive  me,  wife,"  he  fainting  cried  : 

Hhc,  nobly  clinging  to  his  side, 
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Rejoined,  "  Foigive  thee  !  Yes,  with  mine 
God's  blessing  went,  and  both  are  thine  ! " 

And  thus  the  reign  of  science  speeds 
From  age  to  age  by  doughty  deeds ; 
One  labours  that  the  rest  may  gain 
Increase  of  good,  with  less  6f  pain. 
So  wisdom's  torch,  that  must  expire 
If  genius  fail,  is  passed  along 
By  cun'ning  art  and  poet's  song ; 
And  higher  still,  and  ever  higher, 
Its  flames  arise,  as  men  are  led 
To  Him  who  formed  the  germ  of  thought, 
Which,  being  in  the  darkness  wrought. 
Brings  forth  the  living  from  the  dead. 

George  Smith. 
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The  Smithfield  Club  Show. 

BY  "RUSTICUS." 

She's  long  in  her  face,  she's  fine  in  bcr  horn, 
She'll  quickly  get  fat  without  cake  or  com  ; 
She's  clean  in  her  jaws,  and  full  in  her  chine, 
She's  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her  loin. 

She's  broad  in  her  ribs,  and  long  in  her  rump, 
A  straight  and  flat  back,  without  e'er  a  hump ; 
She's  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  in  hei  eyes. 
She's  line  in  her  shoulders,  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

She's  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  in|_her  tail. 
She's  wide  in  her  breast,  and  good  at  the  pail ; 
She's  fine  in  her  bone,  and  silky  of  skis. 
She's  a  grazier's  without,  and  a  butcher's  nithin. 

N  fact,"  as  we  mentally  note  while  gazing  at  a  ticket 
marked  ^80  on  our  charmer's  tail  at  the  Smithfield  Club 
Show— 

*'  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her,  she's  lovely,  she's  divine. 
But  she's  ^Id  unto  a  butcher,  she  never  can  be  misc." 

Whether  a  visitor  to  "merrye  England"  be  from  Far  Cathay,  the 
Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  or  a  dweller  in  Mesopotamia,  and  beyond 
Jordan,  he  can  hardly  betake  himself  to  a  better  place  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English  than  the  Smithfield  Club  Show. 
Nor  is  the  sight  of  the  bovine  race,  fattened  to  repletion,  and  as 
bucolic  in  appearance  as  John  Bull  himself,  an  absolutely  repulsive 
feature  in  the  exhibition. 
Some  poet  in  want  of  a  better  theme  once  wrote  : 

No  meaner  creatures — scan  'cm  all— 

By  fire  their  food  prepare  ; 
Man  is  the  cooking  animal, 

vVod  need  be  nothing  mair. 

If  ICngland  is  the  home  of  "  plum  pudding,"  it  is  also  that  of  "roast 
beef;"  and  the  object  of  all  agricultural  shows  is  to  provide  maihiil 
for  the  "cooking  animal."     At  the  present  season,  when — 

Loose  to  festive  joy,  the  country  lound 
Laughs  with  the  loud  sincerity  of  mirth — 

many  arc  the  baruns  of  beef  scattered  over  England,  emanating  from 
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the  Smithfield  Fat  Cattle  Show.     In  the  "good  old  days,"  when 
oxen  were  roasted  whole,  and  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare  of  a  country 
uirc  at  Christnias  time  consisted  of 

Hogiheads  of  bone^.  kUtierkins  of  mustard, 
MmiODs.  and  failed  beevirt,  and  bncan  swine  ; 

Herons  and  bitlertu,  peacocks,  &w3iu,  and  busiaidi, 
Tral,  mallard,  plgeoDS,  widgeons,  and,  in  fine, 

Ploin-paddiags,  pancakes,  apple-pics,  and  custards, 

inch  "Cutcd  beeves"  as  those  lately  exhibited*  and  many  of 
which  by  this  time  have  \*anishe<l  down  our  readers'  throats,  existed 
not  except  in  the  luscious  dreams  of  some  epicurean  alderman. 
Beach's  Food  for  Cattle  had  not  ihcn  been  invented,  and  Messrs. 
Cancr  and  Co.  and  Sutton  and  Co.  were  not  in  existence  to  ransack 
foreign  lands  for  the  germs  of  the  succulent  grasses  and  roots  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  prime  beef.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the 
bcecdfi  of  cattle  llirounhout  the  United  Kingdom  var>'  in  different 
districts,  from  the  small  hardy  varieties  of  the  northern  Hi^jhlands 
lo  the  bulky  and  more  meat-carrying  breeds  of  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  Fonncrly  it  was  iiustoinar)-  to  classify  the  whole  according 
to  the  comparalivc  length  of  the  horns — a5^the  Ijjng-horned,  Short- 
boined.  Middle-homed,  Crumpled-homed,  and  Homless  or  Polled 
breeds.  Nowadays,  however,  tlic  various  breeds  are  classified  under 
the  nomenclature  of  Devons,  Hereford^,  Sussex,  Norfolk  or  Suffutk 
polled,  Long-homs,  Short-homs,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  Cross  or 
MixecL  Whatever  be  their  breed,  there  arc  certain  forms  and  shapes 
which  cattle  must  possess  to  prove  remunerative  to  their  breeders. 
We  need  hardly  renork  that  these  peculiarities  must  be  developed  to 
the  utmost  to  obtain  a  prize  at  such  a  grand  competitive  exhibition 
as  the  Smithfield  Club  Show;  and  we  shall  enumerate  a  few  "points" 
necessary  for  a  *'  bovine  "  lo  possess  before  receiving  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  judges.  If  there  is  one  part  of  the  frame  the  form 
of  which,  more  than  of  any  other,  renders  the  animal  valuable,  it  is 
the  chest.  There  must  be  room  enough  for  the  heart  to  beat  and 
the  lungs  to  pby,  or  sullicient  blood  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment 
and  strength  will  not  be  circulated ;  nor  will  it  thoroughly  undergo 
that  vital  ch.inge  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  every 
fonction.  We  look,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  the  wide  and  deep  girth 
about  the  heart  and  lungs.  We  must  have  both.  The  proportion  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  may  preponderate  will  depend  on  the 
service  we  require  from  the  animal ;  we  can  excuse  a  slight  degree  of 
ftatncn  of  the  sides,  for  the  beast  wUl  be  lighter  in  the  forehand^ 
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and  more  active;  but  the  grazier  must  have  width  as  well  as 
depth.  And  not  only  about  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  over 
the  whole  of  tlic  ribs,  must  we  have  both  length  and  round- 
ness J  the  hiWpcJ  as  well  as  the  deep  barrel  is  essential ;  there 
must  be  room  fur  the  capacious  paunch,  room  for  the  materiab 
from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  provided.  The  beast  should 
also  be  ribbed  home ;  there  should  be  little  space  between  the  ribs 
and  the  hips.  This  seems  to  be  indispensable  in  the  steer,  as  it 
denotes  a  good  healihy  constitution,  and  a  propensity  to  fatten  ;  but 
a  largeness  and  droo])ing  of  the  belly,  notwithstanding  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  animal  is  impaired,  are  considered  advantageous  in 
the  cow,  because  room  is  thus  left  for  ilic  udder;  and  if  these 
qualities  arc  accompanied  by  swelling  milk  veins,  her  value  in  the 
dairy  is  generally  increased.  This  roundness  and  de])lh  of  the  barrel, 
however,  are  most  advantageous  in  proportion  as  found  behind  the 
point  of  the  elbow  more  than  between  the  shoulders  and  legs ;  or 
low  down  between  the  legs,  rather  than  upwards  towards  the  withers; 
for  the  heaviness  bcfurc  and  the  comparative  bulk  of  the  coarse  parts 
of  the  animal  are  thus  diminished,  wliich  is  always  a  ver>-  great 
consideration.  The  loins  should  be  wide — of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  they  are  the  prime  parts ;  they  should  seem  to  extend  far 
along  the  back ;  ami  although  the  belly  should  not  hang  down,  tlie 
flanks  should  be  round  and  deep.  Of  the  hips  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  that,  without  being  ragged,  they  should  be  large  ;  round  rather 
than  wide,  and  presenting  when  handled  plenty  of  muscle  and  faL 
The  tliiglis  should  be  full  and  long,  close  together  when  viewed 
from  behind,  and  the  farther  down  ihey  continue  close  the 
belter.  Sliorlness  of  leg  is  a  good  general  rule,  for  there  is  an 
almost  inseparable  connection  between  length  of  leg  and  lightness  ol 
carcase,  and  sliortncss  of  leg  and  propensity  to  fatten.  The  bones 
of  the  lej;s  (.ind  they  are  taken  as  samples  of  the  bones  of  the  frame 
generally)  should  be  small,  but  not  too  much  so — small  enougli  for  the 
well-known  ac(  ompaniment,  a  propensity  to  fatten — small  enough 
to  please  iIk-  con.-umcr ;  but  not  so  small  as  to  indicate  delicacy 
ot  constitution  and  Ii.il)ility  to  dise.ise.  l.astly,  the  hide — the  most 
important  point  of  all — should  be  thin,  but  not  so  thin  as  to  indicate 
that  the  animal  can  endure  no  hardship  ;  movable,  mellow,  but  not 
too  loose,  and  i  ariicularly  well  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair.  The 
dictum  of  the  judges  at  the  Sniithfield  Club  Show  was  not  disputed, 
we  believe,  in  a  sin^flc  instance — which  does  ^rcat  credit  to  their  pcr- 
spicuily  and  inipnrtUiUty.     'J'hc  exhibiuon  o?  \)e\oiva  vjas  tcxnaiVs^^'^ 
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^ood,  and  the  liking  for  these  cattle  amongst  breeders  is  on  the 
increase.  Mr.  William  A.  H.  Smith,  a  well-known  breeder,  took  the 
fust  prize  of  ^20  in  this  class,  as  well  as  the  silver  medal ;  the  third 
priic  of  ^10  going  to  the  same  breeder.  Tliese  animals  were  as 
near  (wnection  as  possible,  and  immeasurably  suj>crior  to  others  in 
this,  the  two  years  and  six  months  old  class.  In  Class  2  for  Devons 
not  exceeding  three  years  and  six  months  old,  the  first  prize  of  ;^^ 
;indt]ie  silver  medal  fell  to  Mr.  John  Overman,  The  other  classes 
in  this  breed  were  above  the  average  in  meat  carr}ing  qualities.  In 
Herefords,  Mr.  A.  Tike  took  the  first  prize,  Mr.  (i.  Bedford  taking 
the  silver  medal  for  the  breeder.  The  other  prizes  for  Herefords 
were  awarded  with  diOiculty,  there  not  b-jin^'  "a  pin  to  choose" 
!«lween  some  of  the  animals.  Somq  of  liiem,  however,  were  a 
trifle  "!egg)',"  l«it  we  must  not  be  too  critical,  as  the  general  display 
*iasgood.  The  shorthorns,  as  a  class,  were  up  to  the  mark.  In  that 
!or  steers  not  exceeding  two  years  and  six  months  old,  Mr.  James 
Kructwas  iv^wXy  JdciU  princtps,  taking  the  >^2o  prize  and  the  silver 
medal  for  the  breeder.  A  finer  "  barrelled  "  animal  we  never  saw. 
In  .Sussex  steers  Mr.  G.  Coote  took  the  £^20  prize  and  silver  medal 
for  breeder  in  the  two  years  and  six  months  old  class.  The  remaining 
exhibits  in  this  breed  were  well  framed  and  knit  together,  realising 
'li^h  prices  from  the  London  butchers.  The  Xorfolk  and  Suffolk 
Polled  breed,  were  it  not  for  the  exhibits  of  II.R.Ii.  the  Prince  of 
^^alcs,  would  have  been  in  ;i  minority  as  fir, as  excellence  is  con- 
cerned. The  first  prize  of  ^15  went  to  Sandringham  Kami,  and  so 
did  the  second  jirize  in  another  cLiss.  The  .Scotch  Highland  steers 
^■■ere  much  admired;  for  roundness  and  dejjlh  of  barrel  and  width 
'•f  loin  they'  couUI  not  be  surpassed.  The  first  prize  of  ;^3o  was 
■i^^arded  to  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  the  silver  metlal  fur  the  breeder 
^ing  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Athole.  In  the  other  classes  the  display 
^is  good,  but  as  the  distance  is  an  cfiectual  bar  to  a  large  exhibi- 
"on  of  Scotch  animals,  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of,  the 
^riofijecf  that  can  be  had  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Sheep  mustered  in  great  numbers.  One  cannot  gaze  on  this  useful 
animal  without  recalling  to  mind  Shakcs])eare's  simile.  In  the  scene 
*neri;  Gloucester  rudely  drives  the  Lieutenant  from  the  side  of 
LenryVI.,  the  unfortunate  monarch  thus  complains  of  his  helpless- 
ness ;— 

So  flics  the  rccklos'i  shcphcni  from  llic  wolf: 
So  iirit  the  ha)m]css  sheep  dolli  yield  its  fleece, 
And  nc\t  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  kuite. 
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In  the  Saxon  era.  the  value  of  a  sheep  was  is.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  land  In  the  yea» 
1041  and  1125  a  pestilent  epidemic  carried  off  large  quantities  in  this 
kingdom ;  so  much  so  that  they  became  ver}-  scarce,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henr)*  I.  sold  for  20s.,  and  in  his  successor's  reign  at 
25s.  The  introduction  of  turnips  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep,  inasmuch  as  they  pronded  succulent  nourishment  during  the- 
long  winter.  The  chief  breeds  valued  nowadays  are  the  Black-faced 
Heath,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Southdown,  Norfolk,  and  Cheviot  These 
species  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  to  the  butcher,  and  a* 
such  are  the  only  ones  we  care  much  about  seeing  at  the  Smithfield 
Club  Show.  'I'he  judges  in  this  department  of  the  exhibition  stuck 
strictly  to  the  motto,  ^'■Paitnam  qui  meruit  ferat"  and  the  prizes  were 
well  awarded.  In  the  Leicesters,  a  class  of  sheep  chiefly  valuable 
for  their  wool,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  Mr. 
W.  Brown  took  respectively  the  jC~<^,  ;€^i5.and  jQs  prizes.  In  Cots- 
wolds  and  Lincolns  there  was  a  good  show.  The  Kentish  and  Cross- 
bred long-woollcd  sheep  also  were  up  to  killing  mark.  Southdowns 
were  worthy  of  note.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  W.  Rigden,  and 
Lord  Sondes  took;^20,;^i5,and;£'5  prizes  in  this  class.  Hampshire- 
orWiltshire  Downs  showed  well.  Shropshire  breeds  might  have  carried 
more  meat.  Oxfordshire,  Ryland,  Cheviot,  Dorset,  &c.,  were  (air 
exhibits.  The  Mountain  Breed  had  little  but  the  "name"  about 
them.  The  cross-bred  long  and  short  woolled  class  were  in  good 
form.  As  regards  "  extra  stock,"  we  cannot  but  put  in  a  word  of 
commendation,  many  of  them  being  above  the  average  for  butchering 
l>urposes. 

Taken,  however,  as  an  exhibition  of  good  breeding,  this  department 
of  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  compares  badly  with  that  for  cattle; 
Some  breeders  do  not  care  for  "  honour  and  glorj';"  tliesc  gentlemen 
object  to  the  trouble  of  going  long  distances  from  home  to  exhibit , 
and  for  this  reason  far  better  animals  are  sometimes  seen  at  local 
agricultural  shows.  The  English  and  the  Chinese  are  partial  to 
swine's  flesh,  inasmuch  as  being  *'  hard  workers "  they  appreciate 
the  heat-giving  and  strength-sustaining  nutriment  of  the  "  unclean 
animal"  Since  the  days  of  Gurth  the  swineherd,  England  has 
been  famed  for  its  jtorkers,  but  never  more  so  than  at  the  present 
moment  Even  the  Ja]tanese  ambassadors  stared  at  the  huge 
bonels  of  "live  pork,''  which  lay  almost  sightless,  pretty  neariy 
^veathlesSf  side  by  side  in  their  special  department  at  the  Smithfield 

lb  Show. 
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An  old  saw  has  it — 

Fat  pease-fed  swine 
For  drover  is  fine. 

And  truly  the  Hampshire  hog,  reared  par  excellence  in  a  pea-growing 
district,  *' for  drover  w  fine  !"  The  crowds  that  pressed  to  gaze  on 
the  pjorcine  exhibits  must  have  been  seen  to  be  believed.  The 
homage  paid  by  speculative  butchers  to  the  prize  pigs,  who-  ■ 

Like  to  the  I'ontic  ilonarch  of  old  days 

Fed  on  poisons ;  and  they  had  no  power, 

But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ! 

And,  pray,  what  will  not  a  pig  devour  ?     In  olden  times  Thomas 
Tusser  warned  pig  breeders  that — 

Through  plenty  of  acorns,  the  porkling  too  fat. 
Not  taken  in  season,  may  perish  by  that. 
If  rattling  or  swelling  once  get  to  the  throat, 
Thoa  losest  thy  porkling — a  crown  to  a  groat. 

Id  modem  times  there  is  not  much  fear  of  Hampshire  hogs  choking 
.  thanselves  with  acorns,  unless  given  on  a  "  charger  "  by  their  careful 
attendant,  who  offers  a  modicum  of  Hope's  Food  with  all  the 
deference  he  would  use  to  an  alderman  asking  for  turtle.  Truly  pigs 
have  undergone  a  change  since  the  days  when  the  Mysian  Olympus 
was  laid  waste  and  Croesus  robbed  of  his  heir.  A  fine  beast,  too,  must 
have  been  that  of  Erymanthus,  which  gave  Hercules  such  a  job.  True 
we  have  "learned  pigs,"  descendants  of  the  prophetic  Lavinian  sow; 
™t  for  a  good  juicy-looking  morceau  commend  us  to  "  No,  368,"  at 
•^le  Smithtield  Club  Show,  bred  by  Her  Majesty  at  the  Prince 
Consort's  Show  Farm,  Windsor.  This  favoured  animal  took  the 
it  '0  prize,  as  well  as  the  silver  medal  for  his  royal  breeder.  Truly, 
"IK  favoured  porker  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  descendant  of 
"^^  porci  bimestres,  which  Juvenal  epicureanly  termed  animal  propter 
wrvh'ia  naium.  In  the  Pigs  of  Any  Breed  class  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey, 
"P-,  took  the  £,10  prize  and  silver  medal  for  the  breeder.  AU  the 
^""er  exhibits  in  pigs  were  excellent,  and  a  credit,  not  only  to  their 
breeders,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

T^e  agricultural  implements  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show  have 
•^^^^onie  a  special  feature  in  this  annual  exhibition.  The  perpetual 
br^ng™  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  threatening  attitude 
*^iiied  towards  farmers,  have  led  the  yeomanry  to  demand  fron:» 
"•^fiolacturers  as  many  machines  as  possible,  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose with  "field  hands."    Amongst  the  best  of  modem  implements 
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v.as  Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co. 's  thrashing  and  finishing  machine, 
wiiicli  is  of  very  compact  clesi^Ljn,  all  the  working  parts,  including  the 
cljvaior,  being  contained  within  the  frame  and  being  thus  protected 
from  tlic  cffecls  of  weather  and  rough  usa;^e.  Kvcrything  is  so 
ariaii^^cd  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  most  convenient 
lii.iiv.:',-.-,  il:e  btraw  and  canings  being  delivered  from  the  front  of  the 
iiu'.iiiiine,  aiKl  tlie  ehai'i'  cljaned  ant.1  delivered  into  bags  at  the  side, 
v,;;iie  il'.e  ii:iished  curn  is  cIe])o.sited  into  sacks  at  the  back.  The 
I  .j;!siiiii  lion  is  in  every  respect  very  SLbstanlial,  llie  whole  of  the 
;[L:i:iin:;  i.s  of  ilie  l>est  seasoned  oak,  wliile  tlie  drum  and  breastwork 
aie  (jf  \.roi:^lit  iron,  and  ilie  drum  spindles,  shaker,  and  shoe  cranks 
are  of  steel ;  all  the  sliaft  bearings  are  of  good  length  with  substantial 
brasses,  and  wull  ])roiected  from  dust  and  dirt. 

It  was  to  a  machine  of  the  same  class  ll:at  the  judges  awarded  the-=^ 

f;:;.'.  j.ri/.j  i^X  /[^Q  a:  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  in  JuK 

la'^l  (t!:e  oi^ly  difrerence  being  that  tlic  CaidilT  machine  v.as  fitted 

with  a '■  liaini'orih's  Patent  Separating  Screen'),  and  we  cannot  be"~ 
^L.r;'rised  at  the  short  but  very  ;alis!'actory  comment  passed  upon  ic — 
in  the  Royal  Agiicultural  Society's  Re|)ort  ; — "An  exceedingly  well — 
;:.a:!c  maeliine."     Referring  to  the  table  of  results  jtublished  by  the- 
soeieLy,  v.e  ubscrve  tliat  in  two  trials  of  w'leat-tr.rahliing,  405  and  ^ol^ 
J)!,  inis  ixri-LClively  wtre  Uiade,  in  barl'^y  .;:;7,  while  in  oats  the  higlk 
nuiiil  er  of  ^.;7  ])oints  wi.re  recordi.d  ial:  of  a  [lussible  total  of  45c. 
anil  il.is  riOlwiihstan('.ing  the  fact  thai   r.;alicieus  damage  had  been 
C.--:\^  to  tiic  screen  of  ll'.e  inacliine  (hning  tlie  night  before  the  trials, 
vi.ith   c.  uld   (-nly  be  ha.-.iily  repiiired  upon   the  ground  with  such 
riiiglj  a::d  ready  applian<es  as  hapjienetl  to  be  at  hand.     AVc   art- 
iiirv.rnv.  d  iliai  Ml.sms.  M;.r.-hall,  Sun^,  and  Cu.  have  during  the  past 
yi.ar  mere  than  doubletl  the  e.vteiit  of  tli-,ir  works  at  Gainsborough, 
and  l!a\e  just  completed,  among  other  buildings,  one  of  the  finest 
cn^iiic-erecting  shops  in  tlie  kingdom. 

Mi-.'-hr.-.  I'!.  R.  ami  1".  Turner,  of  Ipsi^vicli,  are  a  firm  familiar  to  agricul- 
l'.:ri.'-is  aiiil  other.-*  from  tlicir  Celebrated  crushing  mills,  which  continue 
ti;.ain  ren<.w;i  for  the  n:;:nufaLturcrs,  and  have  rcci.nlly  been  awarded 
the  :.il-.cr  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  if  the  Netherlands,  nt  the 
Hague.  'J"he  urm  slinwed  several  varieties  of  these  crushers,  but 
diey  need  no  (]c.s<:rii/iion  cr  pr.^isc  from  us.  tlieir  utility  having  stood 
tile  tc-^t  t.f  long  L-Ap-riem  e.  Two  s]ie(.imens  of  the  R.  A.  S.  E. 
i'lrst  pM/e  giuiding  tiiilis  with  l-'reiirh  stones,  3  feet  and  ■zy'ji  fee:  in 
(:i:ilii-;er.  v.  ere  also  on  \iew',  and  tliey  ajjpeared  still  to  merit  the  high 
cneuiiii-.::!!  l' '.l:i  lii.in  by  the  Royal  Agrii.nliural  Society's  judges  at 
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O.xford,  that  they  were  "exceedingly  well  made."    A  malt  mill,  with 

compound  wedge  adjustment,  for  ensuring  equal  wear  on  the  faces  of 

the    rolls,  was  also  sliown  at  this  stand,  as  well  as  oilcake  breakers 

for  Iiand  power,  the  larger  of  the  two  being  provided  with  two  sets  of 

rolls,   so  as  to  reduce  cake  to  the  smallest  size,  with  less  wear  to  the 

teetli,  and  with  less  power  tlian  in  the  ordinary  machines. 

Ecsidcs   mills    of  all  kinds   for   preparing   food  for   stock,   &(:., 

E.      K,   and    F.    Turner   are  celebrated   as   manufacturers   of  small 

tlira^hing  sets  of  three  to  fivc-horse  power,  which,  to  judge  from  tht 

speciniL-n  exhibited,  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  high  st;ile 

oi"    trtiiciency.     The  set  exhibited  was  of  five-horse  power,  the  engine 

being   well    proportioned   and   of    substantial    constmction.      Tiie 

thr.isher  was  four  fcct   wide  and   of  the  double  blast  fniisiiing  c!a:,s. 

Strict  attention  to  practical  utility  in  design  and  constructive  excel- 

I'jnce  in   these  small    thrashing  sets  has  obtained   for  this  firm  a 

leading  position  in  their  manufacture,  and  they  arc  in  large  demand 

in  districts  where  the  transport  of  larger  and  heavier  machines  would 

be     impossible.     Another  great  advantage  attaching  to  them  is  the 

small  number  of  hands  necessary  to  work  them,  while  their  capacity 

— i-t.^  the  work  done  by  them — is  by  no  means  small.     The  makers 

assert  that  a  careful  account   would    show  that  in  a  season  as  niurli 

would  be  earned  by  a  small  thrashing  set  a-i  by  a  large  one,  the  smaller 

liaving  an  advantage  in  the  facility  v.ith  which  it  may  be  removed 

-nd  sat  to  work,  and  delay  thus  avoided.     The  gold  nx'dat  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  the   Netherlands  was   awarded   to   one   of  these 

thrashers  at  the  Hague  in  September  la.-jt. 

Messrs.  Howard,  of  licdford,  the  well-known  steam  plough  manu- 
facturers, exhibited  some  magnisiccnt  implements,  Avhich  can  be  seen 
''^ily.  at  work  on  their  own  grounds.  Messrs.  Richmond  and 
'-handler  showed,  amongst  other  implements,  iheir  well-known 
ifirashing  machines,  which  have  taken  first  jirizes  of  the  Royal 
Societies  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  also  the  silver  medals 
*^'  'he  International  Exhibitions  at  London  and  Paris.  'I'he  princijial 
'L'aturcs  in  their  new  chaff  macliines  consist  in  an  entirely  new  form 
'''  moutlipiece,  so  constructed  that  however  irregularly  the  machine 
maybe  fed,  and  whatever  quality  of  hay  or  straw  may  be  placed 
t'lercin,  it  ncixr  chokes.  The  surface  of  the  mouthpiece  is  made  of 
^^*^el,  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  the  same  smootii  edge 
•^  'ong  as  the  machine  lasts  ;  the  knives  are  also  kept  sharper  on  the 
sttcl  face  than  when  cutting  against  cast  iron.  There  is  also  an  cx- 
If^ding  jaw  to  the  mouthpiece,  which  jaw  is  hinged  to  the  axle  ol 
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the  upper  toothed  roller,  and  is  pressed  down  by  a  hand-screw  so  as 
to  securely  hold  the  material  being  cut,  while  admitting  of  consider- 
able alteration  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  acted  upon. 
A  travelling  web  is  introduced  in  place  of  the  ordinary  bed  of  the 
feeding  box,  ^vhich  is  a  material  hel])  to  the  attendant,  particulady 
in  the  larger  machines,  relieving  him  of  the  labour  of  pulling  the  hay 
or  straw  forward,  and  allowing  him  to  concentrate  his  entire  attention 
on  the  feed.  A  handle  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  machine,  by  which 
two  lengths  of  cut  are  obtained,  and  the  same  handle  acts  upon  a 
stop  motion  to  .irrest  the  rollers  at  any  moment. 

Messrs.  Isaac  James  and  Son  exhibited,  amongst  other  things, 
an  excellent  manure  cart,  and  a  capital  roller  and  clod  crusher. 
Messrs.  E.  Page  and  Co.  maintained  their  reputation  as  manufacturere 
of  agricultural  implements ;  as  also  did  Messrs.  Underbill.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Edgington,  of  Duke  Street,  London  Bridge,  as  usual  had 
to  show  something  useful  for  farmers  in  his  rick  cloths,  marquees 
tents,  &c. ;  as  well  as  a  light,  strong,  pliable  cloth  for  waggon  and 
cart  covers.  Messrs.  Bumey  and  Co.  exhibited  some  excellent  water 
carts  and  cisterns. 

Carriages  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  features  at  the 
Smithfield  Club  Show.  In  this  line  Mr.  Thorn,  of  Norwich,  showed 
some  first-class  workmanship.  Amongst  other  things,  we  would 
specially  select  for  commendation  his  Norfolk  shooting  cart,  with 
"adjustable  shafts."  Mr.  Inwood,  of  St.  Albans,  showed,  amongst 
others,  a  very  pretty  dogcart,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Ayshford,  of  Britannia  Works,  Fulham,  exhibited  his  patent  dogcart, 
which  was  muth  admired.  Mr.  Boxall,  of  Grantham,  also  displayed 
a  serviceable  shooting  cart  and  very  pretty  park  phaeton.  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Suffolk,  the  inventor  of  the  now  well-known  Perithreon,  ex- 
hibited a  brougham,  possessing  a  "magic  door,"  capable  of  being 
opened  and  closed  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  by  a  very  simple  piece 
of  mechanism.  Messrs,  Day,  Son,  and  Hewitt,  the  well-known  makers 
of  the  "  stock-breeder's  medicine  chests,"  had  many  visitors  to  their 
stall  in  search  of  the  panacea  for  "  foot  and  mouth  disease." 

The  sewing  machines  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Wilson,  and 
Co.  attracted  much  attention  from  country  visitors.  The  Howe 
Sewing  Machine  Company's  stand  was  also  a  centre  of  attraction 
— or,  rather,  the  young  lady  was,  on  account  of  the  deftness  dis- 
played by  her  machine  in  what,  we  were  informed,  is  technically 
known  as  "braiding"  amongst  ladies.  No  show  could  be  complete 
without  Bradford's  "Vowel"  Washing  Machines,   upon  which,  as 
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usual,  there  was  a  great'"  run."    In  garden  furniture  and  requisites 
Mr.  Alfred  Pierce  showed   some   novelties.     Altogether,  what  wc 
"jotted"'  down  at  the  time  as  worthy  of  notice  seems  upon  reading 
over  quite  like  an  account  of  the  contents  of  an  Agricultural  Exhibi- 
tion, which  indeed  is  a  true  description  of  this  great  annual  show. 
So  otlier  country  could  produce  anything  like  it,  and  Englishmen 
nuy   ^vcU  be  proud  of  such  an  institution,  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  stock,  produce,  and  agricultural  implements.     Although  the 
London  streets  did  not  appear  to  us  to  indicate  so  many  visitors  as 
usual,    the  show  was  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  successful  on 
record. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  TALLANTS  OF  BARTON."    "THE 
VALLEY  OF  POPPIES,"  &c. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

(IF  CERTAIN  KMIGRAN'I'S  OS  ROARD  THE  "  HESPERUS  J "  AND  CON- 
CERNINU  A  Wl.r.L  KNOWN  MKI.ODY  THAT  LED  TO  A  DELIGHTFUL 
DISCOVf.RV. 

Y  ihe  kindness  of  Mr.  Williams,  Jacob  was  enabled  at 
once  lo  throw  ujj  his  Dinslcy  engagement ;  and,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Horatio  Johnson  (with  whom  Mr. 
Williams  had  recently  spent  a  day  at  Middlcton),  he 
took  Liverpool  on  his  way  into  the  Principality  of  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  adieu  to  a  party  of  emigrants  in  whose  weliarc  he 
was  deeply  interested. 

It  was  a  calm  summer  night,  when  Jacob  and  the  Doctot,  and 
Mrs.  Horatio  Johnson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Titsy,  sat  in  a 
t:omer  of  the  best  cabin  of  the  Hesperus,  bound  to  Canida.  The 
moonlight  was  streaming  in  upon  them  through  the  cabin  window; 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  plying  her  knitting  needles,  and  looking  up  occa- 
sionally to  make  a  remark ;  the  Doctor  was  detailing  to  Jacob  his 
views  about  the  future,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  money 
I)egot  money  in  the  colonies ;  Tom  was  listening  to  the  Doctor  and 
smiling  at  Susan  ;  and  Jacob  was  wishing  them  all  sorts  of  success 
;md  happiness,  whenever  a  lull  occurred  in  the  conversation,  and 
exacting  promises  of  frequent  letters. 

The  parting  hour  came  at  last.  Mrs.  Johnson,  though  in  her  heart 
she  could  not  altogether  forgive  Jacob,  for  we  know  what,  united  in 
the  general  feeling  of  sorrow  at  leaving  him  ;  but  happy  in  their  own 
goodness  and  honest  affection,  not  one  of  the  four  had  any  regrets  in 
setting  out  for  a  new  home  far  away  from  scenes  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  bitter  memories.  Jacob  took  his  leave  with 
much  real  emotion  ;  and  an  hour  aflenvards  stood  gazing  at  a  ship 
that  was  disappearing  in  the  moonlight,  to  be  followed  by  other 
vessels  which  other  people  would  look  after  and  wave  handkerchiefs 
at,  and  weep  about,  and  dream  of  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
On  the  following  afternoon  Jacob  arrived  at  the  first  stage  in  his 
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Wdsh  journeying,  and  found  at  the  post-ofHcc,  Kcathville,  according; 
to  jrtior  amngemeni,  a  bundle  of  pruofs  of  his  first  book.  "I'o  rend 
thc&c  wi<if  at  thiit  tiniL-,  a  kbour  of  love  indeed,  vvcn  ihou^U  the 
Uibour  continued  long  after  the  sun  had  dS^ppearcd,  and  the  moon 
Iiail  risen  again — (he  same  moon  lliat  was  looking  down  on  ihc 
ctnigntnt  ship,  and  making  long  white  tracks  on  the  distant  ocean 
which  oow  rolled  between  Jacob  and  his  old  friends. 

Ncathvillc  was  a  quiet,  mossy  old  plare,  with  the  sea  in  front,  and 
00  c*cry  other  side  a  country  studded  with  grey  ruins  of  old  walb 
and  castles,  the  histories  of  which  arc  a  rich  mine  of  tnstniclion, 
poetiT,  and  romance,  The  Flemish  found  the  town  a  fishing  village, 
and,  struck  with  its  many  natural  advantages,  settled  there,  and, 
onisted  by  Norman  allies,  fortified  the  place ;  but  the  Welsh  many 
yon  afierwards  surprised  the  settlers,  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  rtued 
ibc  furtificationa  to  the  ground.  From  that  period  (somewhere  about 
eleventh  cenlur>),  until  after  the  advent  of  Olivet  Cromwell,  the 
r>*  of  Keallivillc  had  been  one  of  great  interest — a  slorj*  of  war 
and  tribulation,  of  piracy  and  bloodshed,  of  sack  and  £miine,  of 
heroism  and  bravery  ;  and  tn  all  ijuarterb  the  3nti(|uar)'  could  l-iy  his^ 
6itgcr3  upon  sonic  fine  memento  (.f  the  greatness  and  the  littleness 
of  post  ages.  There  was  an  old  castle ;  a  grey  church,  hlled  wilJi 
<iuaint  memorials;  some  mined  walls,  the  remains  of  a  priory;  two 
medicinal  springs,  and  many  other  attractions;  besides  the  fringe  nf 
rocks  whidi  skirted  the  bay  and  ran  outf  in  picturcs(]uc  pinnacles, 
into  the  sea. 

At  the  period  of  my  stor>',  the  fine  sandy  beach  was  not  the  promc- 
mde  of  bst  gentlemen  from  town,  looking  through  rye-glasses  at  fast 
'ladies  from  the  same  place;  nor  had  tlie  donkey  driver  even  made  his 
Appearance.  At  the  most  fashionable  hour  in  the  day  Jacob  sat 
only  a  few  groups  of  [teople  on  the  immense  tract  of  beach,  which] 
ntrctchcd  away  until  it  seemed  lo  join  the  clouds  at  a  famous  point, 
where  many  a  ship  had  been  lured  to  destruction  in  the  dork  da)'s  of 
the  wreckers. 

Musing  with  hix  own  thoughts,  which  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  design  of  wnring  a  full  explanation  of  his  position  to  l^icy,  and 
endeavouring  to  fix  an  intcr\-iew  which  should  be  final  "  for  weal  or 
woe,"  Jacob  was  returning  home  one  evening  not  long  after  his 
airival  in  Keathvillc.  when,  as  if  in  response  to  his  feelings,  there  fell 
his  ear  the  faint  melody  of  a  slniin  so  familiar  to  him  iliat  at 
he  thought  it  but  ihe  creation  of  his  own  fancy.  A  treacherous 
memory  and  a  strong  imagination  will  sometimes  play  strange  tricks 
with  the  senses;  btit  Jacob  was  soon  convinced  that  the  music  whicli 
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lie  heard  was  a  charming  reality.  It  stole  ovt;r  the  rocks,  in  undu- 
lating cadences,  and  transported  him  back  to  days  of  yore,  as  com- 
Ijletdy  as  though  he  had  been  under  some  such  spell  as  Mesmcr 
iniyht  have  worked,  taking  the  reason  prisoner,  and  planting  the  mind 
with  whatever  picture  the  enchanter  willed.  Jacob  was  again  in  the 
j;arden  at  Middleton,  \vith  the  morning  sun  shining  upon  him,  amidst 
the  sounds  of  falling  Avaters,  and  tlie  songs  of  birds. 
There  IN  a  hnjipy  laml, 
J'"ar,  far  away. 

High  over  the  rocks  above  him,  from  a  noble  half-castellated  house, 
tame  the  well-known  music ;  and,  as  Janil)  listened,  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  and  dread  which  lie  had  felt  when 
ho  looked  on  the  footprints  in  the  snow  at  Cartown  replaced  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  old  home  and  the  garden-paradise.  There  was 
only  one  voice  which  could  sing  that  song  so  sweetly,  so  plaintively. 
A  harp  accompaniment  added  to  the  effect  of  the  dear  old  melody, 
and  with  the  murmur  of  the  sea  :s.'-,  a  deep  bass,  and  Jacob's  own 
strong  imagination  and  memories  of  happy  times,  my  readers  will 
readily  believe  that  tlie  music  was  an  attraction  which  Jacob  did  not 
<le.sire  to  resist. 

To  go  round  by  the  n-gular  path,  to  reach  the  house  situated  on 
ihc  summit  of  the  rocks,  were  a  tedious  process  indeed  for  Jacob  in 
ills  present  mood.  .Straight  to  the  house  whence  the  music  came 
was  his  only  coLirse.  Away  he  went  with  the  alacrity  of  a  practised 
<  limber.  There  had  been  a  time  when  his  mind  would  not,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  strayed  for  a  numicnt  from  the  object 
('f  his  climbing  ;  but  now  that  he  was  an  author,  the  demon  of 
•■i  opy,"  whi<h  sometimes  startles  writers  at  all  hours,  suggested  to 
Iiiin  what  a  caiiital  situation  it  would  be,  supposing  he  were  writing 
.1  stnry  out  of  his  own  experiences,  to  make  himself  fall  over  the 
nicks  and  be  discovered  by  his  mistress  just  in  time  to  save  his 
precious  life,  and  once  innre  swear  eternal  love  to  each  other. 

J;ii  i)l»  ilid  iu)i  fall,  although  his  ]iath  was  made  additionally  dan- 
j;erous  by  thf  starling  np.  here  and  there,  of  llocks  of  sea-1nrds,  which 
f.lltd  tile  air  with  tlieir  peculiar  cries,  compelling  him  to  pause  and 
!i>ten  for  tiic  music  tn  the  source  of  which  he  was  hurr^'ing.  Hc 
liail  scarcely  reachud  the  sunuuli  when  the  melody  changed  to  a  new 
and  an  unknown  one ;  bui,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  when  he  had 
'•tciiped  aside  I'roin  llie  full  view  of  the  room  with  its  tall  windows 
opening  out  upon  a  lawn.  Jacob  detected  in  ihc  new  song  some 
vimplc  Avords  wbiih  he  had  written  for  i.ury  Canirill  when  hc  was  » 
*.(  lionlbnv  and  had  dreams  bv  the  Cartown  river. 
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I  have  said  that  the  windows  were  wide  open.  Screening  himself 
beKind  a  figure  of  Ncplune,  wtuch  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn, 
Jacob  looked  into  the  room,  as  an  erring  mortaJ,  tempted  by  Naiad 
Clra.ui>  might  have  gazed  into  some  sca-bcat  grot.  Huw  like  and 
jet  liow  unlike  his  Lucy  was  the  lady  who  now  sat  conjuring  from  a 
Welsh  harp  music  that  Ariel  might  have  made  in  Prospero's  island! 

Jacob's  heart  told  him  quickly  enough  who  was  the  musician. 
Still  the  old  times  did  not  seem  so  distinct,  now  that  he  looked  upon 
ber  OQce  more,  as  they  had  appeared  when  he  heard  the  factory 
by^nn  coming  over  the  rocks  ten  minutes  previously.  TTien  he  had 
iboti^t  of  Lucy  as  he  saw  her  under  the  apple  tree  in  Caatrill's 
If  garden ;  of  Lucy  in  her  straw  hat,  simple  bodice,  and  pro- 
'^nxtcial  skirts,  walking  by  his  side  with  just  sufficient  coquettish- 
ness  to  fill  him  full  of  doubts  and  fears,  and  excite  the  wish  that 
he  *crc  old  enough  to  many  her,  lest  perchance  some  more  gallant 
Uiutln  should  carry  her  off.  But  now  he  saw  another  Lucy,  and  yet 
Aeame.  The  soft  blue  eyes  as  of  yore,  the  sweet  full  Up,  the  Itair 
a  shide  darker,  the  &gurc  taller,  and  tliat  of  a  woman.  It  was  Lucy 
Ttfiacd,  not  so  much  by  fashion  as  by  education,  and  the  effect  of 
bving  in  an  aristocratic  atmosphere ;  it  was  the  beautiful  girl  of  the 
oU  times  grown  into  the  lovely  woman,  and  bearing  all  the  impress 
ttbc  Great  Artist's  finishing  touches. 

i-by  the  hand  which  had  wandered  over  the  strings  fell 
^BKljf  by  the  performer's  side,  and  the  lady  looked  upwards;  it 
Moaed  to  Jacob  as  though  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him.  A 
aoainit  previously  he  had  hurriedly  decided  to  present  himself  at 
tit  bouse  in  the  usual  manner,  and  inquire  for  Miss  Thornton, 
fcwii^  that  the  more  romantic  fashion  of  walking  in  at  the  window 
■^aKramble  over  the  rocks  would  alarm  her.  But  that  might 
I'M  bt,  for  Lucy  came  forth,  passed  across  the  lawn,  close  by  where 
''t  itDod,  and  leaning  over  the  terrace  which  surmounted  the  rocks, 
'fokcd  pensively  out  to  sea.  Jacob  felt  that  he  could  not  escape 
**tbout  attracting  her  attenticHi.  He  iv-olkcd  quietly  towards  her, 
•""d  with  his  heart  beating  a  tattoo,  he  whispered  **  Lucy." 

Tht  lady  turned  round  with  a  startled,  doubtful  look.  Jacob  put 
^'nfahis  arms,  and  in  aiwther  moment  Mr.  Cavendish  Thornton's 
PWnqwnial  schemes  were  scattered  to  the  winds  for  ever. 


Jacob  went  to  his  hotel  that  night  the  happy  fellow  of  whom  he  had 
"Kt  01  twice  ooly  ventured  to  dream.  He  had  told  Lucy  his  story, 
^  the  had  said  something  about  her  owd.    He  needed  no  coiifesuoaj 
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of  her  love ;  of  its  truth  and  constancy  he  had  sufficient 
in  the  singing  of  those  simple  words,  which  had  been  a  boyish  tribute 
to  her  in  the  golden  days  of  Cartown.  He  was  certainty  puzzled  to 
know  why  she  had  not  received  his  letters ;  though  he  was  hardly 
surprised  that  her  inquiries  concerning  himself  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful He  cared  little  or  nothing  about  these  minor  circumsiaaccs 
now.  He  could  not,  however,  help  noticing  that  ihcy  seemed  greatly 
10  disturb  Lucy,  who  made  him  promise  to  make  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  her  at  Cartown. 
He  fitlfilled  this  promise  at  once,  and  by  the  same  post  wrote  to 
Ginghems  to  say  that  he  should  not  be  prepared  to  send  "  copy  " 
for  the  Welsh  work  so  quickly  as  he  had  at  first  anticipated.  Neath- 
ville,  he  said,  had  charmed  him  almost  beyond  dcscriptioru  He 
should  never  be  sufTicicnlly  grateful  to  them  for  sending  him  into 
Wales.  It  had  opened  up  a  world  of  romance  to  him.  They  would 
be  surprised  when  he  told  ihcm  of  his  great  discovery  in  the  Princi- 
pality. Jacob  chuckled  at  the  bidden  waggery  of  his  letter.  He 
wrote  a  most  mad  epistle  to  Windgate  Williams,  who  really  fesm! 
Jacob's  Buccesa  had  suddoily  turned  bis  l)ead. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

A   STORM    ON    THE   WELSH    COAST. 
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The  reader  was  prepared  by  a  conversation  between  Ijicy  and 
Dorothy  for  Miss  Thornton's  departure  from  I.ondon.  The  belle  of  the 
season  had  either  grown  tired  of  the  resuaints  of  Mayfnir,  or  Jhe  had 
seriously  felt  her  educationa.1  deficiencies,  or  she  was  bored  by  the  Hon. 
Max  Walton,  or  she  had  had  a  severe  relapse  into  Jacob  Martynism. 
I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  explain  the  young  lady's  reasons  for  ber 
almost  sudden  determination  to  leave  town.  She  wanted  to  go  before 
her  first  season  was  really  over ;  and  above  all  things  she  would  insist 
upon  her  imcle  keeping  her  retreat  a  secret.  Mr.  Thornton  induced  her 
to  suy  in  town  until  Lord  John  and  his  brother  Max  Walton  begaa  to 
make  tlieir  arrangements  for  grouse  shooting  ;  but  Lucy  was  firrnnoi 
itself  in  her  detcrminaliDn  that  her  address  should  not  be  known  Cor 
a  long  time,  and  that  no  visitors  should  be  invited  to  Lydstep  Houaei 
Her  uncle  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled  by  Lucy's  plans,  which 
excluded  a  return  to  town  for  two  or  three  years.  He  would  not 
hear  of  this.  Then  she  would  go  abroad,  ever  so  far  away,  where  it 
wtt  impossible  to  get  back  for  years.  Had  anything  ocfntrcd  ia 
town  to  offend  or  annoy  her?    No.    Was  there  anything  he  could  do 
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to  make  London  more  agreeable  to  her?  No;  she  had  no  objection 
(o  I^ndun.  When  she  felt  competent  by  education  and  ordinary 
jurcomplishments  to  take  her  position  in  town,  she  would  return. 
She  was  competent ;  she  was  the  queen  of  the  season ;  her  accom- 
plishments had  a  frcshne^ss  that  was  charming;  she  might  marry  into 
the  noblest  family  in  the  bnd  at  once,  if  she  would  ;  she  was  worthy 
of  her  name,  worthy  of  all  their  gallery  of  ancestral  ponraits,  worthy 
of  tlie  highest  state.  Mr.  Thornton  grew  eloquent  in  his  praises,  and 
entreated  the  young  beauty  to  reconsider  her  plans  ;  but  Lucy  kissed 
him  and  was  .idamanL 

Lydstep  House  was  the  family  residence  of  some  friends  of  Mr. 
Thornton  who  had  gone  abroad  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I.ucy 
accepted  the  ofler  of  it  at  once,  without  seeing  it ;  and  the  i>l3ce 
turned  out  all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Thornton  had  visited  his 
wayward  niece  as  frequently  as  his  old  habits  would  permit  He  bad 
been  content  to  hunt  his  gruuse  and  shuut  tlicm  in  Wales  instead  of 
Scntland  for  her  sake  during  twu  seasons.  Only  two  days  prior  to 
Jacob's  tuexpccted  appearance  on  the  scene,  he  had  once  more 
arrived  on  a  long  visit  to  his  lovely  niece,  who  was  accompanied  Jn 
bcr  retreat  by  Mr.  'ITiornion's  housekeeper,  and  two  awfully  clever 
and  learned  companion  teachers  of  art,  science,  and  languages— ladies 
wbo  had  sounded  the  depths  of  all  educational  systems,  who  had 
dncd  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  science,  and  who  had  soared  on 
the  wings  of  inspiration  into  the  highest  realms  of  art.  Lucy  prufesied 
to  be  a  wonderfully  earnest  and  industrious  pupil  of  these  vestals  of 
(earning,  but  she  seemed  to  devote  most  of  her  time  to  music  and 
drawing,  and  her  sketch  books  were  full  of  pictures  that  she  called 
■reminiscences."  They  were  rough  studies  of  cottages,  country 
stiles  and  walks,  bits  of  brook  scenery,  glimpses  of  woodland  nooks ; 
and  one  of  the  vestals  had  expressed  to  the  other  some  serious  alarm 
at  the  young  lady's  monotonous  kind  of  pleasures.  But  Lucy  in  her 
quiet  way  had  impressed  upon  their  minds  that  she  was  the 
of  Lydstcp  flotise,  and  that  she  had  a  will  of  her  own  apart 
6am  Mr.  Thornton's ;  they  therefore  kept  their  private  views  of  Miss 
TlKimton's  habits  to  themselves,  and  had  nothing  but  praises  of  her 
maaAf  her  intellect,  and  her  amiability  Tor  the  ear  of  her  uncle. 

A  few  days  after  Jacob  Martyn's  sudden  appearance  at  Lydstep 
Hmriy.  Mr.  Cavendish  Thornton,  as  was  his  wont,  having  partaken 
aC  coficc  and  dry  toast  in  his  own  apartment,  went  into  Lucy^s 

,     aionuaK  rtxun  to  have  a  chat  with  his  niece. 

^K  "  1  want  to  talk  seriously  to  you,  sir,  this  morning,"  said  Lucy  the 

^^Boncot  bcr  uncle  entered  tlie  room. 
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"What  IS  the  matter,  my  child?"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  talcing  her 
hand.     "Your  Up  is  trembling,  and  you  look  angry." 

'*  I  think  r  am  angry,"  said  Lucy,  "but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  angry, 
only  firm  ;  you  have  done  me  a  great  wrong,  uncle,  and  yourself  loo." 
"Lucy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  manner?" 
*'you  have  sacrificed  me  to  family  pride,"  said  Lucy;  "accepting 
a  trust  from  one  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  honour  of  his  family 
and  llie  glory  of  his  king,  you  have  betrayed  it ;  you  have  allowed 
me  to  go  on  doubting  the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat,  and  yoa  have 
almost  dziven  me  into  marrying  out  of  spite  a  person  I  could  never 
love." 

Contemplating  the  abyss  upon  which  her  woman's  judgment  hod 
(ottered,  l^cy  was  almost  beside  herself  with  anger  against  him  who 
had  stood  between  her  and  Jacob. 

"Lucy,  you  arc  mad  or  I  am  dreaming,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  his 
e^'cry  action  betokening  the  greatest  amazement 

"I  am  not  mad,  uncle;  you  are  not  dreaming.     It  is  now  four 
years  since  you  found  me  a  happy  girl,  and  you  have  made  my  life 
a  burden  to  me." 
"Lucy,  Lucy  !"  exclaimed  her  uncle. 

"AVhat  did  I  care  for  fortune,  when  you  had  thrust  from  me  all 
I  cared  to  live  for?" 

I^cy  had  satisfied  herself,  in  a  conversation  with  Allen,  that  Mr. 
Thornton  had  intercepted  her  letters  to  Jacob  and  kept  back  Jacob's 
letters  to  herself. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  niece ;  and  all  my  love  for  you  will  not 
permit  me  to  listen  to  this  language.  Since  first  I  had  tlie  happincts 
of  restoring  you  to  the  world,  and  fulfilling  a  sacred  trust  confided  to 
me  by  my  nephew  and  by  your  fatlier,  you  have  been  continually  in 
my  thoughts  ;  it  has  been  my  chief  delight  to  sacrifice  myself  for 
your  happiness." 

"  Happiness  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  sorrowful  dignity  and  with  a 
composure  before  which  Mr.  Thornton  grew  confused  and  troubled. 
"  Happiness  !  Was  it  not  enough  tliat  my  poor  mother  should  die 
of  a  broken  heart,  that  my  dear,  dear  father,  should  have  his  Uat 
moments  embittered  by  your  miserable  family  pride  ?  Was  not 
this  a  sufHcicnt  sacrifice,  but  the  Thornton  blood,  the  ThomtOD 
escutcheon,  the  Thornton  portrait  gallery  should  demand  another 
Tictiro?" 

"  When  you  are  mistress  of  yourself,  Muu  Thornton,"  said  her 
Dacle,  "  I  will  listen  to  you ;  meanwhile  I  will  seek  elsewhere  for 
tt/brmation   concerning    the  change   which   lias   come    over  you. 


iDgraiitudc  is  DOt   a  Thornton  vice. 
ymi  are  not  yoonelf." 

Mr.  Thonitoii  began  to  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  situation ;  but 
he  Wis  too  much  overcome  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  meet  it. 

**  Do  not  leave  me,  uncle/'  said  Lucy ;  '*  I  will  try  and  be  calm. 
J  sit  down  ;  we  must  undcrslind  each  other  now." 

"Then  be  good  enough  without  this  strange  declamation — which  is 
an  accomplishment  I  did  not  know  you  possessed,  my  child — to 
explain  yoursclC" 

•*1  will,"  said  Lucy,  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes.  "When  you 
fomkd  me  I  was  happy,  if  I  was  poor.  What  have  riches  to  do  with 
happiness?" 

A  great  deal,  thought  Mr.  Thornton. 

"  I  was  poor,  but  contented  and  happy  in  the  love  of  one  who,  if 
be  had  neither  name  nor  fortune  to  recommend  his  suit,  would  not 
have  soiled  his  fingers  with  dishonour  ;  no,  not  for  a  dukedom." 

Mr.  Tliomton  now  saw  the  situation  dearly,  and  at  once  chided 
himself  mentally  for  thinking  that  he  could  hope  to  turn  that  youthful 
attachment  which  Allen  had  discovered  in  the  first  hours  of  their 
triumphant  discovery  of  the  Thornton  heiress. 

•'  You  knew  of  my  engagement,  and  you  broke  it  ruthlessly  by 
toaproper  means ;  you  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  consider 
whether  he  was  worthy  of  my  love  ;  you  did  not  even  seek  to  know 
cfac  secret  of  my  own  heart ;  you  intercepted  his  letters." 

Mx.  Thornton  winced  at  this.  It  was  a  blow;  it  stxuclc  his  pride 
rou^ily  ;  it  brought  the  colour  into  his  face. 

**  Ves,  leagued  with  your  own  servant,  to  make  me  doubt  a  true 
and  noble  heart ;  and  1  was  weak  enough  to  believe  ill  of  him.  The 
Thornton  blood  was  not  noble  enough  to  give  me  a  true  woman's 
strength,  and  faith,  and  generosity.  I  have  behaved  tike  the  wretched 
thing  I  had  nearly  become — a  lady  of  fashion,  a  queen  in  society,  a 
West-end  belle.  I  despise  myself  for  the  very  nanowness  of  my 
escape." 

"  Be  calm,  Lucy ;  be  calm,"  said  Mr.  Iliomton.  He  did  not 
know  what  else  to  say.  That  reference  to  the  letters  was  a  blow 
which  seemed  to  render  htm  helpless. 

Between  her  tears  Lucy's  eyes  flashed  anger,  sorrow,  and  indigna- 
Stie  sobbed  and  paced  the  room  like  one  distraught 
And  to  think  that  I  should  have  doubted  him  I "  she  went  on. 

To  think  tliat  finery  and  jewels  and  those  empty  dolls  in  the  Row 
should  have  overshadowed  his  image,  should  have  dimmed  the 
icmcmbrancc  of  that  last  day  at  Cartown  t    To  think  that  Mr.  Max 
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Walton,  a  lord's  son,  who  makes  bets  on  his  conquest  of  a  womao, 
should  have  filled  the  very  smallest  comer  of  my  thoughts  fur  a 
moment  \  To  think  that  t  could  nut  have  guessed  what  had  been 
done  to  deceive  me  ! " 

"  Be  calm,"  said  &tr.  Thornton  again,  "  you  do  not  think  what  you 
say." 

"Oh,  Mr,  lliomton  t  Uncle,  if  you  will,"  said  Lucy,  softening. 
"  Was  this  worthy  of  you  ?  Was  this  worthy  of  your  great  and  Dobic 
ancestors  ?" 

"  Damme  if  I  think  it  was  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  starting  up 
from  his  seat  and  striding  across  the  room.  "I  never  was  in  such  an 
infernal  fix  in  my  life.  Ton  my  soul  I  don't  quite  know  where  1  am. 
If  they  had  told  me  that  my  niece  Lucy  could  have  abused  her  proud 
old  uncle  in  tlits  strain  I  would  have  said  they  lied.  Damme,  I  would 
have  fought  my  own  brother  to  the  death  for  half  the  accusations  she 
has  made  against  roe.  But  a  woman  t — what  the  devil  are  you  to  do 
with  a  woman  ?" 

As  Lucy  softened  in  her  manner,  Mr.  Thornton  began  to  be  tempes- 
tuous. He  had  no  other  resource.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  or 
say.  Lucy  having  given  fiill  rein  to  her  anger,  now,  like  a  woman, 
found  relief  in  sympathetic  tears. 

"Uncle,  I  am  only  a  woman,"  she  said.  "1  have  been  sorely  tried. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  all  I  have  said.     I  know  it  is  all  a  mistake." 

*'  Mistake,  damme  I  A  fine  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  marching 
about  the  room. 

"  I  know  you  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  ;  you  would  have  made 
me  a  queen  if  you  could." 

"  Unkind,  damme  I— heaven  forgive  me  for  swearing  in  presence  of 
a  lady — nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts." 
'  Lucy  followed  him  as  he  paced  the  room. 

**I  have  no  doubt  you  thought  it  was  for  my  own  good." 

"Good  1-^1  would  have  died  for  you.  Damme,  1  would  have  done 
factory  work  myself  for  you  sooner  than  you  should  have  been 
unhappy !" 

Lucy  took  his  hand.  The  two  went  marching  away  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other. 

"  I  could  never  marry  Max  Walton."  said  Lucy. 

"  Damn  Max  Walton  I — shade  of  the  Thorntons  forgive  me — jrou 
shall  not  be  coerced." 

Lucy  slipped  her  arm  through  her  uncle's,  aitd  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  Forgive  roe,  uncle  —  dear  uncle,"  she  said  in  her  winnins 
'oice. 


Cokmel  Thornton  slopped  suddenly.  "  God  bless  you,  my  child," 
he  exclaimed,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  fairly  sobbing  over  her. 

"  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  your  good  opinion,  Lucy,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  love;  it  was  as  much  that  old  fool  Allen's  fault  as  mine;  I  am 
as  big  an  ass  as  he  is ;  forgive  me,  darling  ;  promise  never  to  say  an 
unkind  word  again  to  mc;  I'm  only  an  old  woman,  a  silly  old  woman; 
I  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  you,  Lucy,  my  dear,  dear  child." 

The  old  man  stroked  her  head  and  fondled  her  hands. 

"I  am  so  very  very  sorry,"  sobbed  Lucy.  "  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
plained myself  to  you  long  ago,  ought  to  have  told  you  all ;  it  is  I 
who  am  to  blame." 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  Lucy ;  say  no  more  -about  it ;  put  your  arms 
nmnd  my  neck  ;  I  had  a  little  sister  like  you  when  I  was  a  boy;  she 
<fied  when  I  was  a  boy,  too;  I  am  an  old  man  now,  Lucy,  a  very  old 
nnn  ;  there,  my  dear  child,  there,  there  1" 

Tbe  subdued  old  man  rocked  Lucy  to  and  fro  in  his  arms  and 
crooned  over  her,  and  Lucy  was  stung  with  remorse  and  sorrow  so 
^^deeply  that  at  last  she  fainted  and  lay  still  as  if  she  were  dead. 
^H    The  shock  was  very  brief ;  Lucy  opened  her  eyes  at  the  first  drop 
^Bpf^vt^  which  the  old  man  hurriedly  flung  in  her  face. 
^V    '•  Don'l  ring,"  she  whispered.     "  J  shall  be  better  in  a  inomenL" 

He  bathed  her  temples,  and  kissed  her,  and  chafed  her  hands,  and 
the  colour  remmed  to  her  cheeks. 

**  Let  me  ring  for  a  little  sherry,''  he  said  calmly,  and  wiping  all 
traces  of  emotion  from  his  face. 
^H     **  Yc5,  dear, "  said  Lucy. 
^1    "  Bring  some  sherry  and  a  biscui  t,"  said  Mr.  'Iliomton. 

When  the  wine  m-as  brought  and  the  servant  had  disappeared,  the 
oU  man  filled  a  glass  for  Lucy,  which  he  insisted  upon  her  drinking 
■t  ooce. 

"  Now  Lucy,  one  more — you  must  drink  this.  I  am  going  to  pro- 
po»e  a  toast"     Lucy  smiled  and  look  the  glass. 

**  His  health,"  said  the  Colonel,  emptying  his  glass  and  turning  it 
up  German  lashion. 

LiBcy  sipped  her  wine  and  looked  up  at  her  uncle,  her  eyes  full  of 
titude  and  lore. 

**  What  has  passed  is  to  be  a  secret,  Lucy." 

**Yea,  dear,"  said  Lucy. 

**  And  now,  my  child,  where  is  A/  /" 

"Id  Neothvillc,"  said  Lucj*.  her  eyes  seeking  the  ground. 

"Thought  so,' said  her  uncle.     "Let  him  come  to  me,  Lucy — 
labim  come  at  once." 
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"  Yes,  dear  uncle,"  said  Lwcy ;  "  and  you  have  forgiven  my 
and  cruel  and  unkind  words  ?" 

"We  will  forgive  each  other/'  said  the  Colonel,    "  Let  tu  seal 
bond  of  peace  and  love." 

He  look  her  face  in  both  his  hands,-  kissed  her  tenderly,  patted  h 
head,  and  saying,  "  Let  him  come  to  me  at  once,"  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER     XLIV. 


AITER    THE   STORM. 


I 


Two  lovers  wandering  by  the  sea.  That  was  the  picture  of  the 
calm  which  followed.  Two  lovere  walking  hand  in  hand,  with  the 
sea  playing  a  quiet,  soothing  accompaniment  to  thdr  thoughts. 
The  storm  was  over.  The  tempest  had  left  behind  the  calm  which 
always  follows  passion.  I  fear  Messrs.  Ginghem,  of  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  would  not  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  Jacob's  last  letter 
if  they  could  have  been  witnesses  of  liis  occupation  just  then. 

It  was  a  sunny  summer  evening,      llic  dreamy   music  of  the 
ebbing  water  fell  like  balm  upon  the  spirit     It  awakened  sympathetic 
responses   in  two   beating   hearts.      It  was  full  of  a  sweet  solace. 
Lucy's  thoughts  wandered  dreamily  to  London,  where  the  season 
was  throbbing  and  pulsating  and  boiling  up  and  steaming  like  a  hot 
spring.     She   thought  of  herself  sauntering  down  the  Row,  then 
sauntering   home  to   dress  for  dinner,  with  Max  Walton  lingering 
at  her  side,  trying  to  win  his  bet;  she  saw  herself  being  taken  tiL 
to  dinner  by   Lord   Folden  ;    she   heard  her  praises  being  Bitn^ 
later  on  at  night  by  Lady  Mitfits ;  and  she  shuddered  at  the  narroir~ 
escape  she  had  had  of  a  fashionable  Ufe  in  the  Max  Walton  scoae^ 
A  httle  more  heartlessness,  she  thought,  a  little  less  love  of  Jftcots 
and  the  old  days,  and  she  would  have  ridden  straightway  into  th^ 
thick  of  it ;  a  little  looser  rein,  away  she  would  have  gone,  establislm-- 
ing  herself  on  that  giddy  height  of  vanity  to  which  her  uncle  an 
Max  Walton  would  have  led  her.     She  would  have  outshone 
women  both  in  beauty  and  jewels,  until  a  new  belle  came  to  Ulie 
town  by  storm,  and  eclipse  her,  and  tear  her  heart  with  j 
And  what  would  have  become  of  Jacob  Martyn? 

The  quiet  music  of  the  ocean  summoned  Jacob's  thoughts  back 
Middleton  and  the  cottage  at  Cartown.  There  was  one  transien 
shadow  upon  his  happiness  just  then.  There  was  a  pang  of  regret  i» 
the  thought  that  bis  father  ii'as  not  living  to  see  the  sunshine  of 
Lucy's  face,  and  to  know  that  his  only  son  was  going  to  be  soccessfi^ 
and  happy  at  last 
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"'^And  Tou  came  here  quite  by  chance  ?"  said  I-ucy,  after  they  had 
^Balked  a  long  distance  in  a  subdued  happy  silence. 
B  **  Unless  a  kind  fate,  pitying  my  misery,  brought  me  here,"  says 
^jacob,  looking  into  her  clear,  loving  eyes. 

•*  Perhaps  that  is  why  ii  led  mc  here  first  I  can  never  forgive 
TOysdf  for  doubling  you,  Jacob  I  But  I  do  not  think  I  did  quite 
(ioubt  you.     It  used  to  make  roe  very,  very  miserable  to  think  that 

the  day  might  come  when  J  should" 

"  We  will   not  speak,   dearest,   of  such  a   possibility.     I    once 
donbtcd  you,  Lucy,  and  then  I  almost  doubted  our  good  Father 
Himself;    for  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  lost  everything  in  earth  and 
heaven.'" 
'*  My  dear  Jacob  I "  said  Lucy,  leaning  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
•*  Ah  !  my  dear,  sweet  girl,  you  will  never  know  how  much  I  love 
BiKi ;  arMd  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  ilie  happiness  of  knowing 
^fcai  you  love  mc — you  do,  dear,  don't  you  ?*' 
Jacob  liked  to  hear  her  say  so. 

"  LoTc  you  1  my  own  dear  Jacob  I     But  do  you  remember  when  I 
a  little  coquettish,  when  1  appeared  to  be  angry  at  your  coming 
the  cottage  on  a  cleaning  day  ?" 

"Can  I  ever  forget  any  moment  of  my  life  spent  with  you  1" 
"  How  Lady  Mary  Mithis  would  stare  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  cleaning 
y.     Poor  dear  I  she  would  not  know  what  I  meant." 
"W-hois  Lady  Miffits?" 
**  No  one  whom  you  know,  dear  ;  she  chaperoned  me  through  my 
6nt  season  in  town,  when  I  was  the  belle.    They  said  I  was  the  belle." 
Lucy  blushed,  and  Jacob,  looking  round  to  see  Uiat  ihey  had  the 
tattle  bit  of  bay  quite  to  themselves,  put   his  arm  round  her  waist 
and  kissed   her.     He  was  compensated  for  all  his  misery.     How 
completely  a  long-looked-for,  long-desired  happiness  shuts  out  the 
ptm  we  have  suffered  in  reaching  the  prize  !     'I'he  happy  land  that 
once  waa  so  far  away,  he  had  reached  it.     The  far-otf  haven  that 
tttmed  impossible  to  win  across  a  sea  of  storm  and  quicksand,  he 
M  gaiaed  the  longed-for  anchorage. 

What  a  story  they  had  to  tell  each  other  I  There  were  some 
"ouoded  clumps  of  rock  in  this  httle  bay,  and  the  lovers  sat  down 
U  biil  and  coo  and  talk  and  repeat  their  vows,  and  look  out  upon 
^  tea  where  a  long  streak  of  red  gold  like  a  path  led  the  way  to 
■  luid  of  glorious  crimson.  They  were  surprised  to  see  how  soon 
it  UAxA  out,  the  cold  blue  of  the  east  gaining  intensity  the  while, 
*^  showing  at  length  a  marble  moon  wandering  in  a  little  company 
of  triokling  stars. 
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It  WM  late  when  ihey  returned  to  the  house  on  the  cliffs,  and  Lacy 
was  framing  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  hei  uncle.  She  had  no  idea  the 
time  had  gone  so  quickly.  They  had  so  many  things  to  talk  about. 
Jacob  had  been  parted  from  her  so  louf^  Urat  she  kept  him  gossiping 
about  a  hundred  tilings.  She  hoped  uncle  bad  not  been  troubled 
about  her  lung  absence.  She  had  brought  Mr.  Martyn  to  plead  and 
explain  for  her.  But  the  little  speech  was  not  needed.  The  steamer 
which  had  paddkd  out  to  sea  while  they  sat  in  the  little  bay  had  Mr. 
Cavendish  Thornton  on  board. 

''He  left  this  note  for  you,  miss,"  said  Allen,  breathing  hard 
and  staring  at  Jacob.  "It  was  sudden — master's  going;  but  E 
were  to  say  that  he  left  his  lore  for  you  and  Mr.  hiartyn,  and  this 
note." 

•*  Dear  nncic  !"  exclaimed  I-ucy  at  this  kind  and  touching  message, 
implying  that  all  her  hopes  and  wishes  were  realised.  Jacob's  hcan 
beat  proudly  and  with  a  deep  gratitude.  The  significance  of  the 
message  lifted  him  into  the  skies.  He  had  come  prepared  to  be 
proud  and  firm  and  brave  witli  Mr.  Cavendish  Thornton  ;  come  pre- 
pared to  justify  himself  in  what  he  conceived  would  be  an  angry 
altercation  ;  and  Mr.  Thornton  liad  not  only  left  the  field  clear  but 
with  signals  nf  amity.    Jacob's  good  star  was  indeed  in  the  ascendant. 

"My  darling  niece,"  read  I^cy,  through  a  dim  halo  that  gathered 
about  her  eyes,  "we  have  forgiven  each  other;  we  will  forget  all  thai 
is  disagreeable  in  the  past ;  but  you  will  never  leave  your  poor  old 
selfish  imcle." 

"  My  noble,  good  uncle,  never,"  said  Lucy,  the  mist  gathering 
before  her  eyes  still  more  densely.     "  Read  it  for  me,  Jacob." 

'*  Desire  Mr.  Martyn,"  continued  Jacob,  reading  the  letter  to  A 
voice  of  emotion,  "to  follow  me  to  London  in  two  or  three  days;  I 
have  gone  by  my  (avourite  route,  vi&  Bristol  by  steamer." 

"We  saw  it  leaving  the  bay,  my  dear  uncle  T  said  Lucy  between 
her  tears, 

"  Do  not  be  surprised  at  my  sudden  return ;  tell  Mr.  Manyn  it  is  on 
his  account ;  there  are  many  arrangemen  ts  to  make.  H  e  will  give  me 
Uie  address  of  his  solicitor,  and  we  shall  soon  put  matters  in  proper 
form.  There  is  another  steamer  to  Bristol  in  three  days  from  this,  if 
he  likes  that  route  ;  or  he  can  take  the  coach  to  Newport  and  on  to 
(Jloucestcr,  where  he  will  gel  a  train.  Tell  him  1  am  very  jealous  of 
him.    if  I  see  that  silly  brother  of  Lord  Folden's,  I  will  put  you 

;ht  with  him ;  he  never  thought  you  were  very  much  in  earnest" 
Poor  Max,"  said  Lucy,  smiling  now  and  looking  a  tiiflc  archly  at 
Jacob. 
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I       "  Who  is  Max,  dear  ?''  said  Jacob. 

I      "  Max  Walton,  the  Honourable  Max  Walton,  sir."  said  Ijucy,  wiping 

away  the  last  traca  of  her  tears,  "one  of  my  admirers." 

Jacob  smiled,  but  for  a  moment  he  was  jealous;  only  for  a  moment, 

and  then  he  6nishcd  the  letter.     "  Ever,  my  duar  niece,  yours  most 

IaSectioaately,  Cavendish  Thornton." 
"God  bless  hint,"  said  Lucy,  at  which  moment  AUea  returaed  to 
my  dinner  was  on  the  table. 
"Dinner  !"  said  Lucy,  in  astonishment. 
"  Unless  you  Iiave  dined,"  said  Allen. 
"Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy,  "bul" 
Alien  left  the  room. 
I          "  Have  you  dined  ?"  said  Lucy. 

**Y«s,  on  kisses  without  the  bread  and  cheese  of  the  proverb," 
aid  Jacob,  taking  the  dear  sweet  &cc  in  both  his  big  hands  and 
fcissiag  the  pouting  lips. 
*•  There ;  now  that  will  do,  Jacob  dear ;  I  am  going  to  ring  the  bell." 
AU«n  returned. 

"Have  the  ladies  dined  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

**Ycs,  miss ;  they  dined  with  Mr.  Thornton,  who  ordered  the  table 
to  be  laid  afresh  for  two,  and  kept  till  you  returned,  miss." 

"Mr.  Mart\-n,  take  me  in  to  dinner,"  said  Lucy,  taking  Jacob's  ann, 
U)  the  disgust  and  astonishment  of  Allen,  who  made  up  his  mind 
dwrt  and  then  to  follow  Mr.  Thornton  to  London  with  all  despatch. 

There  never  was  such  a  delicious  little  dinner ;  never  were  two  diners 
■0  bftppy ;  Jacob  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 
Wlxn  dessert  was  served,  and  ihey  were  alone,  Lucy  said,  *'  We  must 
"•ft  about  old  times  to  convince  roe  that  the  present  is  reality." 

"  Do  you  remember  that  last  day  at  Cartown,  when  you  made  tea  ?** 
■Sdjaaib. 

"Ah!  yes,  1  do,"  Lucy  replied,  looking  back  at  the  picture  which 
•ioDcc  presented  itself  to  her. 

"And  the  clock  that  would  hony  on,  and  that  dear  smell  of  tax 
»i  the  wood  Hre!" 

"I  have  thought  of  it  all  thousands  of  dmcs,  dear;  and  when  you 
*^  obliged  to  go  at  last,  and  I  watched  the  lamp  of  the  mail  cart 
"Btfl  it  shone  tike  a  star  and  then  went  out,  dear,  and  left  me  almost 
*»ok«i  homed." 

Jftcob  drew  his  rbair  close  to  Lucy's,  and  his  arm  somehow  strayed 
>olMrvitst  and  held  her. 

"Lucy,  dear,  we  will  go  there  as  soon  as  we  can — eh,  love?  and 
*c  the  dear  old  place,  the  cottage,  the  wood,  that  little  brook,  and 
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the  apple  tree  under  which  you  stood  in  those  early  days  when  I  wu 
dying  of  love  and  dared  not  tell  you." 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  do  you  remember  the  gipsy  ten^  and  " 

Jacob  started. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?" 

"  Nothmg,"  said  Jacob,  "  nothing ;  I  spent  a  night  or  two  in  the 
encampment,  when  I  went  to  the  cottage  and  foimd  you  gone." 

"Indeed,"  said  Lucyj  "tell  me  of  it,  love;  when  was  it?" 

"In  the  winter;  it  is  not  a  pleasant  memory;  you  shall  hear  the 
stoiy  some  other  time ;  at  present  let  us  only  bask  in  the  sunshiny 
dear ;  we  have  had  enough  of  the  frost  and  snow.  There,  now,  jrou 
must  drink  one  more  glass  of  this  grand  old  wine ;  and  we  will  dink 
our  glasses  as  Bohemians  do  and  toast  Fortune." 

"  What  would  Allen  say  if  he  saw  us  ?"  said  Lucy,  laughing.  "  I 
fear  we  were  never  intended  for  Mayfair,  Jacob." 

"  There  I  I  clink  the  glass  at  the  top,  then  at  the  bottom,  then 
I  say,  'To  Lucy.'" 

"  You  said  we  should  toast  Fortune,"  replied  Luc^,  smiling. 

"  It  is  all  the  same,  dear,"  said  Jacob. 

"  Now  I  must  leave  you  to  your  wine,"  said  Lucy,  rising,  "  and 
prepare  my  companions  for  your  presence  in  the  drawing-room. 
I  have  two  wise  ladies  here  who  assist  me  in  my  studies,  you  know. 
There,  dear,  will  you  have  coffee  here  or  in  the  drawing-room  ?" 

Lucy  looked  round  at  her  lover  with  sparkling  archness.  Jacob's 
only  reply  was  to  kiss  the  mouth  that  asked  the  tantalising  question. 

Coffee  was  speedily  announced,  and  Jacob  followed  Allen  to  Uie 
drawing-room,  where  he  was  duly  introduced  to  Lucy's  ladies,  whom 
he  found  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.  They  played,  and  sang,  and 
talked  of  lords  and  ladies.  By-and-by  Lucy  sat  down  to  her  hazp 
and  sang  the  dear  old  hymn  of  the  early  days ;  and,  with  the  reader*! 
permission,  we  will  leave  Jacob  drinking  in  words  and  music  and  al 
their  dear  associations,  and,  when  no  one  observed  him,  quietly  wiping 
away  some  tears  of  joy.  His  sudden  happiness  was  almost  too  mud 
for  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Italy,  hard  upon  the  news  which  told  of  the  death  ol 
Mn.  Miiy  Somerviile,  comes  to  me  from  another  lady  of  high 
aRiinments  and  proud  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  one  of  my 
most  esteemed  correspondents,  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  a  sonnet 
tDochJngly  expressive  of  her  veneration  for  her  aged  sister  in 
Bunture,  and  duubly  touching  now  that  the  lady  to  whom  the 
liaes  were  addressed  six  years  ago  is  dead.  Mrs.  Clarke's  sonnet, 
she  le&s  me,  was  laid  by  in  iS66,  and  never  reached  the  good  and 
pited  woman  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Now,  therefore,  for  the 
&tn  time,  the  exquisite  lines  sec  the  lighL  I  am  thankful  for  the 
opt>OTtunity  of  printing  them  here  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
(kad  and  a  welcome  memeoto  of  the  living : — 

SONNET 

ON  RECEIVING  A   LOCK,  OP  MRS.   HAJtV  SOUERVU.LE'S  HAIR. 

That  head — which  long  among  the  stars  hath  dwelt 

In  thought  sublime  and  speculation  rar^ 

In  scientific  knowledge  past  compare, 
In  deep  research  and  questions  ttiat  have  dealt 
With  Nature's  taws  to  make  them  seen  and  fell — 

That  head  now  j-ields  this  tress  of  still  dark  hair, 

At  sight  of  which,  besprent  with  argent  fair, 
Methought  my  touch'd  imagination  knelt 


It  looks  as  though,  communing  with  the  stars, 
It  had  received  some  beams  of  silv'ry  light, 
Some  rcdex  of  Diana's  crescent  white, 

Or  steel-bright  nys  shorn  from  the  crest  of  Mars. 
A  pSi  it  is  from  one  endowed  with  lore  divine, 
And  proudly,  gratefully,  I  treasure  it  as  mine. 


Mary  Cowdew  Cua^wl 
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I  EATx  roMrrtd  £  s«::'if  *^^-«-  «'  Tbt  Rtt.  Dt  Gcnld  MoDt'i 
>c*y_:)rij.'ii:^j.i:-3:n.-*i  t-j:Lii=::  3  -  Tza  PMsaaaa  PUj  at  Ote- 
AagMTga.-  =:  iij4  57T=.-=-g  ;f  li^j."'  Tic  toc^  is  tnuqne  of  i& 
kisd.  Ti*  SLzzT  cc  :bt  r  ^J  ^  —•'-  '■^  P^^^  Soroc  and  poner 
izA  'Jz£  iZz5?i^:cs  £rc  cr^ir^n^r'.fbc  =K=i:ri£J5  of  tbc  tinie:  Thq 
iiil-ji*  J'"- torricis  :c'  :bt  Itsd^  actirs.  tpgedia  with  seven 
':z/^t.^r:zi  'X  tbi  pisct  "Hii  dtscripaoe  c«  the  iheatrc  in  the  opa 
iir,  "iz.-jLX  zi  ij  1  zZzriics  iizrfii±.-is=ie  rf  ti3s»'  caDs  to  miiM 
Dxxt=:=5  itrji  rt=i  hi*  wiDd:»  i=  -Picrjcs  from  Italy."  Wtfaii 
a  suofr's  tlrC'V.  &5  i:  seess.  rie  zsdieace  oc  the  dar-dieatre  at,  did 
&c£s  r:n:t<:  :his  vzj.  But  as  ibe  S3ge  is  hidden,  it  is  vay  odd 
wTjjo::!  a  kr.ovlec^e  cf  c:e  c£=sc  to  see  their  &ces  chained  • 
Eod^ec^T  nxfin  eamesmess  to  la-^hter.  At  the  close  erf*  his  book 
Dr.  Mo!'.y.  aiier  q-^o:::^  nscxr  perscss  cp^n  vbom  the  Passion  fla; 
made  a  i.tx'^  aad  l^ftirig  iicpressicn,  records  his  own  feelings.  B 
went  to  Ober-Asimtrg^u  prej'^dicec  apiicst  the  Passion  Play ;  h 
remaiDed  U)  be  "  more  sennb'.y  inipTessed  than  erer  he  had  been  b 
any  sermoiL  hcwoer  eloquect."  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  an  advocat 
for  a  frequent  repeticon  of  the  Play,  cor  for  its  extension  beyond  th 
village  which  its  represenution  has  made  famous.  "Tbc  pecolii 
combination  of  ciroimstanccs  which,  in  the  course  of  many  gencn 
dons,  has  bro'jght  it  to  its  present  perfection*  in  this  mountai 
hamlet  could  not,  I  think,  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world ;  nc 
could  they  long  subsist  even  here  without  the  protection  which  i 
afforded  by  its  rare  occurrence." 


The  cruellest  people  in  social  life  are  those  who  are  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  personal  beauty.  Though  professedly  susceptible,  thq 
are  by  nature  hard-hearted  and  unimpressionable.  They  waul 
generosity ;  they  are  deficient  In  S}-mpathy ;  they  know  nothing  ol 
personal  affinity  and  community  of  sentiment  To  them  fadal 
expression,  and  the  colour  that  comes  and  goes  in  forehead  and 
check  and  lips,  have  no  meaning  but  the  meaning  of  artistic  effect 
and  their  glance,  even  when  it  is  a  glance  of  admiration,  is  devoid  O 
kindness  and  genuine  feeling.  Such  people  are  incapable  of  the  finci 
arts  t.f  plca-sing,  and  they  derive  but  little  pleasure  themselves  in  theii 
S4x:ial  relations.  Their  fastidiousness  amounts  to  partial  blindneSi 
their  affectation  of  taste  denotes  a  deficiency  of  sensibility.  Ho« 
tan  he  enjoy  life  who  is  hard  to  please  by  the  qualities  of  face  and 
fijfurt,  of  voice  and  expression  and  mode  of  speech  of  those  among 
w//om  he  moves  ?  What  would  society  be  U  ^«t  wot  v&,  it  no 
charm  for  us  but  the  chami  of  peifection? 


5  it  possible  10  account  for  the  well  known  fact  that  the  particular 
trouble  or  misfortune  witb  which  a  man  happens  to  be  struggling  is 
ioumeasurably  magnified  while  he  is  half  asleep  or  trying  to  sleep  in 
the  n%ht?     Everybotiy  has  had  experience  of  tliis  very  trying  form 
of  human  misery.     The  sorrow  of  yesterday  piles  itself  mountains 
high  while  wc  are  tossing  upon  a  hot  pillow.     The  obstacle  that  has 
to  be  encountered  to-morrow  already  triumphs  over  us.     When  the 
question  is  fairly  considered  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  easily 
explained  of  the  phenomena  of  the  dreaming  and  half-dreaming 
state.     Imperfect  sleep  is  nol»  apparently,  a  condition  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  (acuities.     Our  mind  is,  in  all   probability,  divided 
imo  distinct  sections,   somewhat  after  the  fashion   in  which  the 
phicnologists  map  out  the  skull,  and  some  of  these  sections  are  in  a 
K«c  of  entire  insensibility  while  others  are  partially  active.    So  we 
«t  comdous  of  our  trouble,  but  not  of  the  elements  by  which  it  may 
be  qualified.     In  the  anxiety  of  the  day  hope  has,  perhaps,  borne  but 
•  very  small  share,  and  hope,  therefore,  Uikcs  its  rest  in  the  usual  way 
it  night  and  plays  no  part  in  the  disturbed  working  of  the  mind. 

(Hence the  dilficully  lias  to  be  encountered  when  the  mind  is  in  the 
condition  ta  which  it  would  be  in  its  waking  time  if  the  quality  of 
Iwpe  were  wholly  withheld.  We  must  wait,  however,  for  a  great 
»^'ince  in  the  science  of  psychology  before  we  can  set  down  a 
ItQiw  theory  of  sleep  and  dreams. 
Ah  altogether  new  experience  to  most  Englishmen  would  be  a  day 
•fld  night  at  Land's  End  when  the  wind  blows  in  winter.  The  finest 
^Ocription  of  a  hurricanL-  ever  written  is  that  in  "David  Copperfield," 
•0  winch  the  hero  travels  down  to  Yarmouth  just  before  the  shipwreck 
o*Sleerforth  ;  but  the  invisible  element  rages  under  a  different  set  of 
cottditions  in  West  Cornwall.  There  is  a  good,  sturdy  breadth  of 
I»»d  u  the  back  of  the  cast  caist,  but  at  Sennen  there  is  nothing  but 
^  nud  ocean  on  three  sides,  and  a  strip  of  barren  flat  on  Hxe  fourth. 
So  there  the  howling  storm  rushes  over  the  hit  of  granite  eanh 
"^^isted.  never  losing  force  for  an  instant  in  its  passage.  In  inland 
**gluHl  we  are  astonished  when  the  wind  is  troublesome  to  6ght 
■Piast  We  can  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses  if  it  stops 
*•'*' locomotion.  At  Ijind's  End  there  is  no  better  recognised  reality 
'tan  the  uncompromising  power  of  the  wind.  Everybody  shuns  it 
Nobodyeipects  to  come  off  master  in  a  conflict  with  it.  The  natives 
"y  todieat  it  'lliey  make  short  catches  of  runs  from  posV  Vq  Awaxt 
*>JI  durwg  a  momcataiy  lull  They  throw  themselves  down  ftaXU> 
^>«-»nw  bang  earned  off  Utcir  feet.      The  wind  teats  \hcvt  \oosfe    J 
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clothes  ofT  them,  and  whips  them  into  shreds  with  their  strings  and 
ribbons.      If  they  lose  guard  or  shelter  when  the  gust  comes  it, 
dashes  them  against  the  first  obstacle  and  bruises  them.     There  is  a 
village  population  at  Sennen,  in  the  centre  of  the  point  of  land, 
who  grow  terribly  serious  when  the  winter  is   coming  on.      The/ 
talk  of  their  Hfe  as  one  of  bicier  hardship  because  of  that  awfid 
season.      Strong,  hale,  and  enduring  as  they  are,  they  are  not,  in 
their  hearts,  inured  to  these  conditions  of  life.     They  are  not,  like 
the  Laplanders  or  the  Greenlanders,  part  and  parcel  of  the  coontiy 
in  which  they  live.    'I'he  Comi.shnun  is  a  thinking  being,  ready  at 
drawing  comparisons  of  his  lot  with  that  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  better  latitudes,  and  he  tells  the  story  of  his  miser)'  with  deplor-  , 
able  earnestness.     His  houses  and  huts  are  made  chiefly  of  granite ;  ' 
but  the  wind,  though  it  cannot  tear  them  to  pieces,  has  its  revenge 
upon  them.      It  hlls  them  with  a  roar  and  racket  which  deprives 
home  of  all  its  peace  and  comfort     The  windons  arc  nailed  up  in 
winter  to    save  them  from  being   shaken  to  fragments.      A  plug  ii 
jammed  into  every  hole  and  cRUiny.     Doors  are  fixed  in  order  that 
they  may  not  t)e  knocked  out  of  their  frames.     Indeed,  tlic  one  busi- 
ness of  winter  is  to  hold  on  for  dear  life  till  the  brief  summer  comes  , 
again.  i 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  talent  for  oral  story-telling 
diminishes  with  the  extension  of  reading  and  tlie  growth  of  literature. 
Not  the  same  necessity  exists  as  of  old  for  tlie  prcscn'ation  of  the 
details  of  a  narrative  in  the  memory,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  ; 
in  human  nature  to  avoid  a  needless  exercise  of  the  faculties.  Thus 
it  is  that  every  year  the  men  who  can  tell  good  stories  grow  fewer. 
Some  have  a  natural  bent  that  way,  but  even  they  do  not  cultivate  i 
the  gift  after  the  manner  of  those  who  went  before  them.  Thef 
perhaps  have  something  of  an  advantage  in  naturalness,  but  they 
lose  a  little  in  skill.  It  is  not  the  practice  now  to  preserve  the  exact 
words  and  identical  points  of  a  narration.  The  incidents  are  noc 
repeated  in  precisely  the  same  form.  The  story-tellers  of  a  past  gene- 
ration knew  their  tales  by  heart,  and  recited  them  n*ilh  all  the  exact- 
ness with  which  the  same  actor  would  repeat,  night  after  night,  the 
words,  the  accent,  the  emphasis,  and  the  tone  of  a  famous  soliloquy. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  particular  syllable,  pronounced  in  a  particuUr 
manner,  to  send  a  shudder  tlirough  tlie  audience,  to  raise  their 
expectancy  to  the  highest  tension,  or  to  call  forth  irresistible  laughter. 
By  abundant  testimuuy,  aided  in  some  measure  by  the  recollections 
of  A  generation  now  passing  away,  we  know  that  these  were  \hc 


diarartensrics  of  the  old  siory-tellers  of  social  life,  and  by  evidence 
enough  we  .ire  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  race  is  djing  out 
Shn.11  ihcy  be  regretted  ?  Well,  it  is  impossihle  to  deny  that  there  is 
much  to  regret  in  things  iliat  are  f)assing  away ;  it  remains  to  be 
ndered  what  are  the  compensations. 


^masii 


It  is  a  question  vthether  it  is  possible  for  imagination  to  invent  a 

person  bearing  all  the  physical  marks  of  personal  identity.     If  the 

novel  uTiier  were  really  able  to  acconipli-sh  this  feat,  he  would  afford 

grcu  satisfaction  to  ordinary  mortals,  by  explaining  the  phenomena ; 

and  he  would  perform  a  still  greater  service  if  he  would  so  jilace  his 

duaclers  on  paper  as  to  enable  the  re-ider  to  see  the  imaginary  pcr- 

som^es  witli  his  mental  eye.     The  intellectual  and  moral  characters 

^.of fictitious  heroes  and  heroines  arc  perceived  cle^irly  enough,  but  not 

^HiDcIcariy  their  minute  physical  ])eculiaritics.     The  reader  does  not 

^FCul  to  remember  that  the  figure  is  till  or  short,  creel  or  bending, 

m   *ilfac)-cs,  hair,  and  complexion,  dark  or  light  But  if  in  real  life  there 

*ere  only  such  items  as  these  for  sight  to  seize  hold  of,  |>eoplc  would 

IK*  rtcognisc  their  friends  nnd  acqu.iintanrcs.     If  any  one  thinks 

t^  in  a  work  of  imagination  a  person  rises  up  whom  the  reader^ 

«  even  the  writer,  would  rbcognise  if  it  were  possible  to  meet  him 

m  the  flesh,  let  him  consider  what  remarkably  divergent  presentments 

•rtistJ  have  made  of  famous  imaginary  beings.     There  arc  as  many 

^reni  Venuses,   Niobes,   Madonnas,  and   Helens  as  there  are 

or^pnal  (lainters  or  sculptors.     Some  characters  gain  a  personal 

"(laitiiy  by  means  of  a  p;micular  portmit,  as  in  the  cose  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"iili  whom  the  late  Mr.  Se)'mour  made  the  world  so  well  acquainted 

tim  we  should  identify  him  in  a  crowd.    But  tliat  was  Mr.  Seymour's 

1^       Rckurick,  adopted  gladly  enougli  by  Dickens.     Docs  anybody  Ikncy 

|H[f^  Seymour's  Pickwick  lived  in  the  mental  eye  of  the  autlior  of  the 

^■"Posthumous  Papers ■'  before  the  figure  had  ever  been  drawn  on 

P*P«  by  the  pencil  of  the  caricaturist  ?    That  is  a  delusion.    The 

%«re  is  a  very  Iiappy  conversion   of  an  author's  into  an  artist's 

^^•kelch— one  of   the   liappiest,  perhaps,  ever    executed — but  if  we 

^B**eihc  chaiaclcr  to  tlic  writer,  we  owe  the  phj-sical  individuality  to 

"  *Hc  artist 

'Hr.  new  year  is  to  see  the  birth  of  an  addition  to  the  daily  press  of 
*-«idon.     For  many  years  the  Stamfarti  held  the  proud  position  of 
Conservative  organ,  unchallenged  and  without  comjKtirion.    The 
["*  ind  progress  of   the   jw^wr  is   in   itself  quite  a  romance  of 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Joliostonc,  de&erves  l\vc  H^wx. 
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commendation  for  his  enterprise  and  his  zeal.  For  a  lot^  tii 
fought  an  up-hill  fight,  and  he  fought  it  well.  Victory  crowm 
efforts,  as  victory  always  crowns  perseverance  and  courage. 
Siandard  now  gives  the  proprietor  a  princely  income.  He  can ; 
to  encounter  opposition ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  growing 
larity  of  moderate  opinions  and  the  gradual  fading  away  oi 
Gladstone's*  majority  seem  to  offer  an  opening  for  a  new  Consdtu 
paper.  Two  gentlemen  of  considerable  journalistic' capadt 
retiring  from  the  Standard,  and  a  north-country  newspaper,  • 
seeips  to  be  well  informed,  says  they^are  to  be  the  head  and  fr 
the  new  journal.  'J'he  Conservative  party  rarely  encourages  its  c 
in  the  press,  much  less  does  it  support  them ;  but  in  the  p 
case,  my  northen:  friend  sa)s,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tho 
Conservative  sovereigns  are  ready  to  back  this  new  enterprise, 
noughts  may  be  taken  off  these  figures,  I  fancy.  But  there : 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  coming  paper,  even  if  we  sigh  in  vain  f 
coming  man.  Various  other  enterprises  are  spoken  of  for  th- 
year,  into  the  portals  of  wliich  we  are  just  stepping.  I  tun 
my  new  blotting  pad,  set  out  the  new  date,  and  wish  them  ai 
readers  all  the  success  and  prosperity  which  merit,  courage,  ani 
ability  are  entitled  to  hope  for  and  expect. 


Therl:  are  just  now  many  indications  of  the  growtli  of  a  1 
and  purer  taste  in  dramatic  art  than  has  latterly  marked  the  \ 
of  the  stage.  One  of  my  contributors  in  the  Gaiileman^s  A 
has  done  full  justice  to  the  situation.  In  changes  of  all  kind 
takes  will  necessarily  occur.  The  belter  days  are  discounted 
Refoiifn  has  done  her  work,  and  men  incapable  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  things  too  often  step  forth  to  guide  the  times, 
management  of  the  Queen's  and  the  Holbom  Theatres  have  : 
a  desire  to  interpret  the  better  taste  of  the  day,  and  m 
to  the  higher  hopes  and  desires  of  playgoers.  |M  The 
has  produced  "Cromwell,"  the  other  "Lost  and  Found," 
by  men  of  literary  capacity ;  but  neither  of  them  giving  evi 
of  dramatic  genius.  These  two  plays  are  the  closing  failures 
year.  The  management  of  the  two  houses,  and  not  the  autho 
responsible  for  this.  Colonel  Richards's  play  of  "  Cromwell 
fine  dramatic  poem,  but  quite  unfit  for  the  stage.  If  some  ' 
popular  authors  would  only  condescend  ,to  work  side  by  sid 
some  of  our  best  actors  or  most  experienced  stage  managers, 
would  be  fewer  bad  i)laj's  and  many  more  successful  pla}-wright 


"EvuT Eac^nmnr  =:  inar.'  ^.1:  ir  ":i:,:  1.:.. :•.-■:*  -i^-t  t.-  "r-is 

irprds  arbsBciaE  2f  i.  rrui  :r  r-  irr  nhiiir  <t^:; -mr  r;s:i"!::3;c:  af 
BtaoaDOBal  r^ft.-]  "r'vMt,  ;  ziisuL  r-l^  z:  ii.s  f~::;T^  n  "'>rJ:'  T^ 
confesaoD  sSi^s  -ms:  x=  syiiitr»iaz  n^r  ix  l  tc.^  s..;  -.:'•  izii  1.  i.ci; 
bzirdoiKr  txnniag  »:  snai  s±=-  iii  Ji£5;»i  rif  ^r-;  t-it  .-" :  >~r-  ^-rjri 
Iiiwn^  ai  d»  TTTTt*  -wrf--"-?— ir  nc-r^T  -"■;;  ?:~_^C5  .:  —  J  j;-rj."»- 
aunnriiioi.  led  x.  rra:  insrv  tez^ie  -;  i-'.r.i.  t:.:^  -rir  -w:^  x  ti^aj 
dai  dniised  azriica  snirrr  ■»"=I  ":irpr  t:  "re  ^:,i=i?i  :■-!  I-r  tbt 
idffesls  rf  p2£jD6:cc:T.  i.-'wr:  1^  x'  Tt:c  :e'  T<r- : :.  I  in  -i:i^  ciic  tj 
fad  diis  <fifr~r^"">r-.  ir^zuzjzsz  L-iiz-; t  ■--: ^--c  v.?  TirarziJ^- 
mkacss;  for  ii  b*  n:*:  ir  s:  in':!  v:  '.■;— tr  tcslz-.-c  tJ 
inhe  fl»e  tcadoiT  "  ;—.:■:  v':^.  1  r;^j^;f  -.  v^  >:  =r.ir.v  ,-£" -j*. 
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^     Stranger  than  Fiction. 

\r  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "THE  TALUNTS  OF  BARTON,"   "THE 
VALLEY  OF  POPPIES."  &e. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

AN   actor's    holiday. 

acob's  departure  for  London  was  accelerated,  and  his  route 
ler  somewhat  changed,  by  a  letter  which  he  received  at  Neath- 
■vUlc  from  Paul  Ferris,  better  known  to  my  readera  as  Spenzoniao 
Wiifflcr.  This  letter  had  been  re-directed  from  Dinsley  by  Mr.  Wind- 
pie  Williams,  who  had  traced  upon  the  back  of  it  some  wonderAil 
fliriws  oTwit  and  caligraphy  for  Jacob's  edificatioa 

Spot's  letter  was  brief.  It  informed  Jacob  thai  the  theatre  being 
dosed  for  a  short  season  he  had  taken  a  holiday,  and  was  to  be 
head  of  for  three  days  only  at  the  Blue  Posts  Hotel,  Carlown,  where 
*e  finj  Jacob  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  following  his  blissful 
tinicwiih  Lucy  Thornton. 

"Vou  must  be  awfully  tired,"  said  Spcn,  emerging  from  the  dingy 
**''fc^room  of  the  "Posts,"  and  shaking  his  old  friend  warmly  by 
Ml  hands. 

'I  am,  old  boy.     I  have  had  a  long  journey,  but  the  sight  of  your 
1 8*4  kind  (ace  is  as  good  as  a  glass  of  champagne." 

'  Waiter,  send  in  the  supi>cr  I  ordered  as  soon  as  )-ou  can,"  said 
Spea 

"All  right,  sir;  the  cook's  attending  to  it" 

"And  now  Jacob,"  said  Spen,  "sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about 
y^'*"*elC  By  Jove,  I  hive  experienced  the  strangest  heap  of  sensations 
'^terdiy  and  to-day  that  ever  aHlicted  morul  man.  I've  been  in 
Vol  X.,  N^.  1873.  K. 
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a  perpetual  whirl  of  excitement,  anxiety,  fear,  happiness,  depres- 
sion, misery,  and  bliss." 

"You  have  indeed  been  enjoying  yourself,"  said  Jacob,  smiling. 
"  How  long  has  it  taken  to  go  through  so  much  ?" 

"  Two  days,  my  dear  boy  ;  only  two  days.  I  seem  to  have  lived 
half  a  century  in  that  time.  Apart  from  the  immediate  sensations  di 
the  present,  my  mind  has  been  wandering  in  the  past  I  have  been 
tumbling  and  somersault  throwing,  in  imagination,  down  Spawling's 
garden ;  mixing  Indian  ink  at  the  pump,  thrashing  that  big  fellow 
from  the  country  with  the  greasy  dinner-bag;  dodging  Dorothy 
upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  my  lady's  chamber;  doing  mock 
heroics  among  autumn  leaves  between  here  and  a  famous  cottage  at 
Cartown ;  wondering  all  sorts  of  things  about  you  and  Lucy;  and, 
above  all,  fiiUing  desperately  in  love  myself,  and  ready  and  willing  at 
this  moment  to  go  through  the  last  act  with  real  properties.  But 
it  is  like  me.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  give  you  my  own  historj'.  'WTien  you  know  all,  you 
will  forgive  my  wretched  egotism,  and  laugh  at  my  miscellaneous 
sensations.  But  we  are  all  strange  creatures  of  impulse,  and  there 
does  seem  such  a  magic  in  this  old  ton-n  of  our  boyhood,  that  I  must 
be  foigiven  if  I  am  not  quite  myself  here." 

Spen  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets,  then  removed 
them,  stood  up,  sat  down,  looked  at  the  ceiling,  wa^ed  himself 
at  an  imaginary  fire  (which  summer  had  covered  up  with  paper 
shavings),  patted  Jacob  on  the  back,  and  called  him  a  "dear  (rid 
boy,"  and  exhibited  many  other  signs  of  the  excitement  of  irtudi 
he  had  spoken. 

Supper  was  brought  in  while  the  two  young  fellows  conversed,  bat 
it  did  little  to  interrupt  their  animated  intercourse.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred  Jacob  told  Spen  of  his  troubles  and  triumphs,  and 
Spcn  threw  in  at  every  opportunity  snatches  of  his  own  experiences, 
which  in  their  way  were  strange  and  interesting,  but  neither  so  varied 
nor  so  romantic  as  Jacob's.  Spen  had  been  hard  at  theatrical  work 
for  years.  His  stories  were  of  patient  study  at  home,  drudgery  at 
rehearsals,  and  hard  work  before  the  footlights;  leading  gradually 
up  to  that  brilliant  success  of  which  we  have  previously  heard.  He 
told  Jacob  that  there  was  much  less  of  sentiment  and  romance  in  a 
theatrical  career  than  the  public  understood.  Success  demanded 
very  much  more  drudgery  and  labour  than  was  generally  imagined. 
Details  of  dress,  of  manner,  studies  of  look,  gesture,  walk,  pou^  and  a 
variety  of  apparently  small  things  made  up  the  grand  whole  of  an 
ctor*s  art      But  Spen  was  not  willing,  evidendy,  to  say  much 
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about  his  theatjicaJ  career.  His  talk  was  chiefly  of  the  past,  of  their 
first  meetings  and  of  the  early  days  of  Cartown  school.  But  the 
more  exciting  portions  of  his  talk  were  associated  with  a  young 
lady  whom  he  called  a  divine  creature,  a  glorious  girl,  a  superb 
woman,  and  other  endearing  and  descriptive  names — a  young  lady 
whom  he  !ud  seen  come  out  of  the  old  schoot-housc  on  the  previous 
day  with  two  little  girls  and  a  boy  ;  the  most  gentle,  gracious,  fasci- 
natiDg  little  witch  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  career,  professionally 
and  Don-professiona!ly.  He  Iiad  followed  her  over  a  wcU-Wnown 
path,  and  in  fun  had  helped  the  children  to  gather  wild  flowers. 

"^Only  in  fun,  my  dear  boy,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  but 

m  desperate  earnest  on  my  own  part!    AVhat  fools  wc  are!     Here 

was  I.  years  ago.  in  a  niral  juradise,  with  real  flowers  and  brooks 

and  woods,  real  valle}^  real  autumn   tints  and  summer  breezes, 

sighing  for  gaslight  and  paint,  canvas  meadows,  moclc  thunder,  and  a 

hollow  (arae.     It  seemed  to  me  yesterday  as  if  I  would  give  llic 

rid  to  live  out  the  remainder  of  my  life  among  the  old  real  scenes; 

t  the  desire,  I  must  confess,  was  immensely  promoted  by  the  hope 

«f  a  fairy  partnership  with  TitaDia,  my  fairy  queen  of  yesterday. 

You  will  say  I  have  become   a    romantic  fellow  in  ray  years  of 

diicreiion.  I  supposes  I  have  been  so  long  mewed  up  among  London 

fancks  and  mortar  that  the  countr}'  tabes  my  reason  prisoner." 

Jacob  was  more  astonished  now  at  the  change  which  liad  taken 

pbce  in  Spen  than  he  had  been  while  conversing  witli  his  old  friend 

ia  London.     Although  tlic  meniman  of  the  Cartown  school  had  lost 

K>ne  of  his  animal  spirits,  yet  the  real  fun  and  frolic  of  the  old  days 

*wc  wanting.     Nobody  would  certainly  have   taken  him  for  the 

^y  man  of  a  theatrical  company.     His  &ce,  it  is  true,  had  that 

P*adiir,  sallow,  closely-shaven  look  which  characterises  the  profession 

H'^^rally;  but  there  were  strong  lines  in  it  which  one  would  be  more 

^*iy  to  associate  with  tragedy  than  comedy,  except  when  the  face 

^^  iighlcd  up  by  some  quaint  conceit,  and  then  there  was  something 

**c*Uiany  humorous  in  its  pcculLir,  dry  expression. 

Now,  Spen*  let  us  talk  seriously.     Drop  this  fictitious  kind  of 

oal  confession.    Let  us  get  out  of  romance.    Have  you  really 

thought  of  marrying? 

"Vea,  indeed,  I  have,"  said  Spen,  with  a  grave  twinkle  of  the  cyt 

thought  of  it  for  the  first  time    yesterday,  and  I   have  thought 

^tDothing  else  until  your  arti^-al  this  evening." 

"  All !  Vou  will  have  your  joke,"  said  Jacob,  laughing.     "  Earnest 

I^'^^ipgal  ambition  is  not  so  sudden  as  that." 
\  *"  BoQQur  bright,"  said  Spen,  "I  am  in  real  earnest,  and  you  shall 
I        LL- 
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see  the  lady  of  my  choice  in  the  morning.  I  could  not  endure  tV 
general  notions  of  courtship  and  matrimony.  If  I  take  a  fancy  to 
anytliing  I  must  have  it  at  once.  There  is  no  healation  about  my 
character.  You  shall  see,  and  I  never  yet  made  a  mistake  in  reading 
the  face  of  man  or  woman." 

The  night  soon  came  to  these  long-scvcrcd  friends,  and  early  in 
the  morning  they  were  out  among  the  old  haunts,  fraught  to  them 
with  so  many  happy  and  peculiar  associations.  Passing  through  the 
churchyard  Jacob  noticed  a  simple  granite  column  marking  the  spot 
where  Spcn  had  told  him  in  the  old  days  that  the  dead  clown's  ghost 
hod  rebuked  him  for  his  ingratitude.  At  the  base  the  grass  had  grown 
up,  making  a  pretty  natural  fringe  of  green  beneath  the  simple  word, 

"PKTROSKI.' 

A  bee  dangling  in  the  bell  of  a  kingcup  dose  by  made  a  drowsy 
hum,  which  added  to  the  softening  influence  and  repose  of  the  scene. 

"Ah!  you  have  a  noble  heart,"  said  Jacob,  turning  upon  Spcn 
affectionately.    "How  long  has  this  monutnetit  been  here?" 

"Well,"  said  Spen,  "two  or  three  years,  I  supiwsc.  Poor  dear 
old  Pet  I  should  Iwve  liked  Hamlet's  words  about  Yorick  imdcr- 
neath  the  dear  boy's  name,  but  the  churchwardens  objected.  They 
did  not  like  quotations  from  Shakespeare  on  gravestones,  they  said; 
it  was  contrary  to  their  rule.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Poor 
Pctroski  r 

Jacob's  heart  smote  hira  bitterly  when  he  renieuibered  that  there 
was  one  far  dearer  to  him  than  Petroski  was  to  Spen,  who  might  at 
that  moment  be  lying  beneath  the  sod  urvecorded  on  the  stone  above 
for  aught  he  knew. 

Wlien  first  he  left  Mtddleton,  cursing  the  place  and  hts  own 
wretched  destiny,  he  thought  he  would  come  quietly  back  at 
internals  and  lay  a  flower  upon  that  grave  which  had  closed  over 
all  the  blood-relationship  whicli  seemed  to  exist  for  liim  in  this 
world ;  but  time  wore  on,  and  he  n'as  content  to  sit  down 
now  and  then  with  his  memories  and  to  pay  his  tribute  of  flowers  in 
imagination.  But  his  heart  rebuked  him  now  at  sight  of  the  tall 
column  pointing  upwards  from  the  grave  of  Petroski. 

"  You  are  sad,  my  boy,"  said  Spen.    "  You  remind  rac  of  that 
in  the  autumn  when  I  told  you  I  would  make  a  hit  on  the  stage. 
Come,  wc  must  have  no  clouds  in  the  sunshine  of  this  day. 
yonder  is  the  old  school ;  the  belt  is  already  ringing,  the  boys 
slinking  through  the  dear  old  doom-ay  with  their  long-eared  books  an£:a 
thcif  greasy  dinner-bags.     Ah  I    they  are  a  different  lot   to   th 
whom  ne  ikoew.    The  boots  at  the  "  Posts"  tells  me  iliat  the  boys 
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dtfTcrenl  treatraenc  to  ihat  which  we  received  at  ihe  liands  of  Spawling, 
id  those  lads  yonder  seem  to  have  had  all  the  sprightliness  of  life 
trhippcrd  out  of  thcni." 

'Fhey  stood  for  some  time  gazing  at  the  well-known  school-house. 
Presently  they  went  behind  the  building  to  reconnoitre.  They  hid 
t>iemselve$  in  the  garden  to  watch  the  schoolmaster  go  forth  to  his 
duties.  They  had  hardly  sheltered  themselves  when  a  scantily  clothed 
child  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  an  elderly  woman 
writH  stiff  grey  curls  banging  down  each  check  and  clustering  about  a 
F^air  of  spectacles  that  were  supported  by  a  tliin  bony  nose,  slightly 
r^r«3   at  the  cxtremitj-. 

*'  Good  heavens  !''  exclaimed  Jacob,  clutching  Spen's  arm. 

**  ^\'hal  is  the  matter?"  asked  Spen  in  a  whisper. 

"  •  Matter?"  exclaimed  Jacob,  "  by  all  that's  miserable,  it  is  my  Aimt 

••The  devil  !"  said  Spen. 

*'Na,  not  cxacUy  that,  but  certainly  Mrs.  Gompson." 
**  Man  Juuf    The  old  griffin  you   used   to  tell  me  of.     Well, 
Veep  quicL" 

"  Buy  a  few  pegs  or  laces!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gompson,  surveying  the 
half  oakcd  urchin  from  tmcovered  head  to  naked  feet ;  *'  certainly  not. 
Kothing  of  the  kind." 

"They're  very  cheap,  mum." 

""Cheap  I     Where  do  you  live,  child?" 

"  Down  the  lane,  please  mum." 

"Down  the  lane,  eh  I  Gipsy  child — I  thought  so.  Gipsy  child, 
lutcn  to  me.  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  go  about  imposing  on  people 
in  this  way,  endeavouring  to  injure  the  honest  tradesman  who  pays 
WW  and  taxes  by  underselling  him  in  the  matter  of  pegs  and  laces 
*Dd  oihcr  merchandise  ?" 

"  Please,  mum,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  said  the  little  child,  look- 
■18  np  out  of  a  [)air  of  black,  sympathetic  eyes. 

"Ob!  you  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  We  shall  sec.  Why  docs  not 
JW"  mother  dress  you  before  she  sends  you  out?  I  declare  it's 
P^rtectly  shocking!"'  said  Mrs.  Gompson,  surveying  the  well-shapen, 
^tA  legs  which  Htood  firmly  and  with  a  natural  grace  upon  the 
AH»»tcp. 

"  Please,  mum,  1  haven't  no  mother." 

**0h !  you  haven't  no  mother  I  Why,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
fOu»clC  How  dare  you  go  about  the  streets  and  lanes  without  any 
■*oUicr?    And  pray,  have  you  no  father?" 

"No,  mum," 
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"Ah  !  well,  you're  none  the  worse  off  for  that;  and  you  can't  hd^= 
having  no  mother.  I  dare  say  youll  try  to  make  out  that  you  har^ 
been  a  stolen  child,  to  excite  sympathy,  and  impose  upon  the  bene- 
volent and  tender-hearted,  eh? — the  charitable  and  philanthF0[»c=: 
people  who  endow  beggary  and  roguer}-.  Do  you  know  what  philan — 
thropy  is?" 

"  No,  mum  ;  please,  mum." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say  you  don't  even  know  your  alphabet.  I  dare  say 
you  think  it's  something  to  eat." 

"  I  don't  know,  mum,  please ;  but  will  you  buy— some — 
pegs?" 

"  No,  child,  certainly  not.  Miss  Winthorpe — Edith,  I  say  V  shouted 
Mrs.  Gompson,  turning  her  head  into  the  house ;  whereupon  Jacob 
gave  further  signs  of  excitement  and  agitation,  such  as  had  almost 
attracted  the  griffin  eyes  of  Aunt  Keziah  to  the  gooseberry  bushes. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  Spen,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Jacob,  in  reply.  "  Fate  is  only  having  a  lark 
with  us,  as  Windgate  Williams  would  say.  Let  the  magician  go  on  : — 
let  the  play  be  played  out" 

"All  right,"  whispered  Spen.  "Miss  Winthorpe  has  her  cue; 
don't  interrupt  her." 

A  young  lady  in  a  light  morning  dress  came  to  the  door. 

"  Edith,  by  all  tliat's  good  and  beautiful !"  said  Jacob. 

"  My  angel !  my  angel !"  said  Spen.  "  My  Titania  !  The  lady  I 
told  thee  of." 

"  Do  keep  quiet,  Spen,"  said  Jacob ;  "  we  shall  be  discovered." 

"^You  make  more  noise  than  I  do,"  replied  Spen;  "keep  quiet 
yourself ;  you  are  almost  shaking  the  leaves  off  that  tree." 

"  Mary,  Mary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gompson,  looking  straight  in  tibe 
direction  of  Jacob,  "l^osc  cats  are  among  the  gooseberry  bushes 
again.  Go  and  drive  theqi  away,  ever}'  berry  will  be  shaken  off; 
we  shall  not  have  gooseberries  to  make  a  tart  of,  much  more  far 
preserving."  • 

"  Now  you  have  done  it,"  whispered  Spen ;  "  here's  a  go.  I  will 
frighten  her  into  fits  if  she  comes." 

Spen  pushed  back  his  hat,  lifted  u[>  his  collar,  dropped  his  jaw,  and 
struck  a  roost  strange  and  idiotic  attitude,  which  convulsed  Jacob 
with  silent  laughter.  I'he  change  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  grotesque. 
The  face  was  quite  a  psychological  triumph.  Jacob  was  at  once 
carried  back  to  his  early  meeting  with  Spen.  He  laughed  several 
big  berries  to  the  ground  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  control  himself. 
Fortunately,   however,   Mary  was   making  bread,  and  it    was    not 
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€or»veiiient  for  her  to  Iravc  the  dough  in  which  she  was  plunged  up  to 

her   elbows.     The  comedy  was  therefore  not  so  abruptly  closed  as  the 

IflTO   friends  in  the  garden  had  feared  it  might  be. 

••  Miss  Winthorpe,"  said   Mrs.  Gompson,    "bring  Mi»   Grace 

ilxnotc  and  Masters  Baroby  and  Trundleton  here." 

.^^C  Kdith's  bidding  three  cjtildren  under  ten  came  to  the  door. 

*  •  Now,  Miss  Wilraott  and  Masters  Bamby  and  Trundleton,"  said 

^C  vrs.  Gompson,  survc}-ing  them  with  pride  and  authority,  *'  I  wish 

to  teach  each  other  a  little  lesson.     Little  B'psy  g»ri'' 

Yei,  mutn." 


*  Do  you  see  this  nice  luppy  well-dressed  young  lady  and  young 
e-r»t]eroen  ?  " 
*' Yes,  mum." 

^^This  happiness  and  luxury  is  the  fruit  not  only  of  good  brcci^ng, 

\inxx.  of  good  citizenship  and  education.   Bear  that  in  mind,  will  you?" 

*"Yes,  mum,"  said  the  little  hawker,  beginning  to  cry. 

'■  I  thought  that  would  affect  your  hardened  little  heart.    No>*' 

M.is>  Gtace  Wilmott  and  Masters  Bamby  and  Trundleton,  you  see 

tAis  ragged,  dirty  Uttle  child  ?" 
**  Yes.  ma'am,"  said  the  three  in  a  falsetto  chorus. 
"  That  matted  hair  is  the  result  of  bad  citizenship,  loose  habits, 
'*on-attendance  at  church,  the  want  of  knowing  a-b,  ab,  and  c-o-w. 
***,  and  other  rudiments  oi  learning,  which  lead  up  to  an  acquaint- 
••c*  with  the  abstruse  sciences.     Will  >-ou  remember  that?" 
**  "Yes,  Mrs.  Gompson/'  said  the  chorus  again. 
**  Very  well,  that  is  what  I  call  a  practical  lesson  of  life,  a  true 
^tcro  of  teaching  social  economy  and  the  rights  and  advant^^es  of 
9>^^f\  dtizenship.    Gipsy  girl,  here  is  a  penny  for  you.    You  may 
B"  i*.nd  never  come  here  again." 

"  Yes,  mum ;"  and  the  child,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
****!  meekly  one  way,  while  Mrs.  Gompson  marched  pompously  lo 
***>ther  direction  leading  to  the  school,  satisfied  that  she  had  done 
°*^  (Uity  and  at  the  same  time  been  guilty  of  a  litUe  womanly  weak- 
^'^^^  is  supporting  vagnnr)-  with  her  purse. 

"The  griffin  had  hardly  nimed  away  before  Edith  shut  the  door 
**^rTicdIy  and  Spen  darted   off  after  the  little  black-c>-ed  hawker. 
J*<^ob  thought  it  best  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  hold  a  council  trf 
^  ""ar  with  himself. 

^H        In  a  few  moments  Spcn,  lion-ever,  beckoned  hira  witli  botli  bonds. 
^V  l^coti  hastened  to  his  friend. 

^^         "Such  an  adventure !' exclaimed  Spen,  his  sallow  lace  glowing 
L         ^lii  inimatioD. 
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"Well,  well,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  had  just  caught  the  poor  little  be^ar  at  the  same  time  ttms^t 
Titania  swooped  down  upon  her. 

"Who?  who?" 

"  Titania — Flora — Dorcas — Hebe — Miranda — heaven  knows  wl-s  s^^ 
her  proper  name  is — Edith  you  call  her.     She  had  hurried  out  of  t:l:a.  e 
front  door  to  give  the  child  money,  and,  by  the  Lord !  I've  kissed  h  ^^-w. 
Now,  it  is  no  good  frowning  on  a  fellow ;  I  couldn't  help  it     St&^  'j 
my  fate,  and,  by  Jupiter !  she  shall  go  back  to  London  with  rat  (* 

When  Spen's  boisterous  declarations  were  somewhat  subdae«^ 
Jacob  told  him  all  he  knew  of  Edith,  and  ventured  to  prec3i<=t 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  leave  home  and  take  a  situation  ^lx 
teacher  owing  to  the  unkind  treatment  and  jealousy  of  her  sisters;. 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  said  Spen,  his  eyes  full  €>i 
astonishment  and  wonder. 

"To  take  you  into  the  dear  old  house,  my  boy,  and,  if  you  ar^^ 
willing,  introduce  you  formally  to  your  fate." 

"Willing!"  exclaimed  Spen  with  theatrical  action  and  fervour' 
"  Away,  away  !  my  soul's  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray." 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

HOW  JACOB  PERFORMED  A  DELICATE  NEGOTIATION  ON  BEHAtP  OF  UR. 
PAUL  FERRIS,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER    INTERESTING    INFORMATION. 

"  On  second  thoughts,  Spen,  you  had  better  let  me  see  the  lady 
alone,"  said  Jacob,  when  the  two  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  well- 
known  front  door. 

"  My  own  thought,  with  a  but,"  said  Spen. 

"Well,  what  is  the  but?    Go  on,  mon  ami.'* 

"Perhaps  it  is  only  'much  ado  about  nothing;'  but  you  «-ill 
remember  Claudio's  lines : — 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 

Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ; 

Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 

Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 

And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 

Against  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  bUwd." 

"Is  it  come  to  this,  i'  faith?"  said  Jacob,  smiling. 
"It  was    the  flat  transgression  of  the    schoolboy,  that  being 
overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  \vc  sHo'wcd  'rt.  \a  Vaa  cotn^anioo* 
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**  Fic !  fie  !  Benedict's  philosophy  does  not  apply  here.  Edith  is 
ox.  in  mine  eye  '  the  sweetest  hdy  that  e'er  I  loolc'd  upon ;'  she  has 
Wl\y  a  second  place." 

**  There  thou  .strikest  home.     But  art  thou  quite  sure  that  all  is 
ettlcd  between  thee  and  thy  woodland  Venus  ?*' 
^^*  What !  Lucy?"  said  Jacob,  laugliing  at  the  grotesque  leer  with 
^bich  Spen  asked  the  question. 
'  '  The  same." 

•'  Have  no  fear,  Spen — Kdith  shall  be  yours,  if  you  arc  in  earnest" 

"Raise  then  the  fatal  knocker,  at  once.     When  your  embassy  is 

over  you'll  find  me  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  fortifying  of  myself  for 

Coofrtd's  answer ;"  and  away  went  Spen  Whiffler  of  old,  cutting  capers 

)ss  the  road,  to  Oie  intense  delight  of  two  small  t>oys,  a  slipshod 

rl,  and  a  draper's  assistant.    The  lost  had  been  to  the  big  house, 

by,  with  a  bundle  of  ribbons.     He  had  nothing  else  left  lo  do 

It  lo  stare  at  Spen.      Vainly  endeavouring  to  support   himself, 

in  aft  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  on  a  treacherous  yard  measure,  the 

frail  rod   broke  and  sent  the  grinning  youth  sprawling  upon  his 

pspn  box,  before  the  actor  could  be  said  lu  have  pulled  a  single  face 

u  hini. 

Jtcob  was  admitted  to  the  old  schoolroom  by  a  girl  with  patches  . 
of  dough  clinging  to  a  pair  of  ruddy  arms,  which  she  partly  shielded 
*ith  a  white  apron. 

She  didna  knaw  whether  Miss  Winthorpe  would  see  him  or  not. 
^hai  name  wor  it?  Mart)Ti  of  Dinslcy?  Well,  slic'd  go  and  tell  her. 
He  nioit  sit  down  a  bit 

Jacob  sat  down,  and,  happily,  before  he  had  made  himself  very 
melancholy  with  the  remembrances  of  the  rime  when  he  sat  in  that 
"•nc  room  wiih  his  father,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  visit  to 
^Iwisall,  Miss  Edith  Winthorpe  entered.  She  came  forward  and 
l»*al  very  politely  to  Jacob,  and  said  quite  naturally  that  she  was 
'"Cry  glad  to  see  liim. 

"Perhaps  1  should  apologise  for  calling  without  an  introduction," 
^  Jacob,  a  litUc  at  a  loss  to  explain  his  business. 

"1  Iwpc  it  is  not  necessary  for[)eople  belonging  to  the  same  town 
^  apologise  for  knowing  each  other  tn  a  strange  place." 

"Thank  j-ou.  Miss  Winthorpe.     I  like  your  frankness  ;  but  this  is 
^^^^  than  a  mere  visit  of  courtesy  :  I  have  called  upon  rather  a  deli- 
cate business,"  said  Jacob. 
"Indeedt^'  said  Kdith,  losing  her  self-possession  for  amomcQl. 
'  Ob  1  oh  T*  said  the  doughy  domestic,  who  had  been  VisXcwn^  aX. 
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Edith  has  since  confessed  that  she  expected  a  dedarati'«=>xi 
of  love  from  Jacob,  and  that  she  was  quite  prepared  to  recavc^  \x 
kindly. 

"  Then  in  the  first  place,  Miss  Winthorpe,  I  beg  to  tender  to  y-  ^:>i] 
the  most  abject  apologies  of  a  friend  of  mine  whose  love  rather  outc-^x.]) 
his  discretion  this  morning." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Edith  again,  and  this  time  in  a  little  confiisi^^x^, 
rendered  more  apparent  by  a  sudden  doubt  as  to  the  motives  of 
Jacob's  visit. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  of  noble  axa  <I 
generous  impulses.  I  have  known  him  for  years ;  and  he  has  seem 
you." 

Edith  blushed  and  began  to  twist  her  handkerchief  round  h^^ 
fingers. 

"To  be  plain  with  you.  Miss  \Vinthor]>e,  he  wishes  to  be  intrc^' 
duced  to  you,  and  if  you  can  like  him,  he  is  ready  to  many  p*-^ 
whenever  you  will  name  the  day.     Tliere  ! " 

"There!  Yes,  I  think  you  may  say,  'There.'    A  nice  piece  o^ 
business  to  come  upon  and  to  propound  before  one  has  spoken  hal-^ 
a  dozen  words  to  you,  Mr.  ^lartyn,"  said  Edith,  rising  and  openin^T 
the  door,  to  the  consternation  of  the  domestic,  who  was  so  deeply^ 
interested  in  the  conversation  that  she  stood  gaping  at  Edith,  witiv 
only  a  vague  idea  that  she  had  been  caught  in  the  act 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you,  Mary,"  said  Edith,  calmly;  "perhaps  )-oi" 
will  step  inside  and  take  a  scat  ?" 

Mary  sneaked  away  and  plunged  her  anns  once  more  into  th(^ 
dough,  which  she  beat  and  buffeted  and  rolled  about  in  the  mosC:- 
savage  manner ;  sad  illustrations  of  her  wrath  being  exhibited  th^ 
next  morning  in  the  flat  hard   cakes  that  were  placed  on   Mr&  ' 
(jompson's  breakfast-table. 

Edith  was  not  much  disconcerted  at  this  amusing  incident  ^ 
indeed,  she  laughed  heartily  when  she  had  closed  the  door  upo'^^'* 
Mary,  and  turning  to  Jacob  said :  "  Well,  what  is  this  gentlema—^ETi 
like?  Is  he  handsome?  Has  he  money?  You  see  I  am  quite  ^^ 
woman  of  the  world,  I  have  left  home  to  seek  my  fortune ;  and 
must  be  my  own  mamma  and  solicitor  in  this  matter." 

And  then  she  laughed  again,  at  which  Jacob  was  not  jileased. 

"  But  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  send  for  M  «-'"^ 
(lOmpson  and  take  her  advice,"'  she  said,  in  a  graver  mood. 

"  No !  no  !  for  goodness  sake  don't  do  that,"  said  Jacob. 

"  But  is  this  proper,  Mr.  Martyn,  to  call  upon  a  young  \m~^^}' 
H-hen  " 
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Mrs.  Conipson  is  my  aunt, 
Oh  !  now  you  are  jotcing.  " 

On  ray  honour,"  said  Jacob  "1  will  answer  to  her  for  your 

duct." 

Then  Jacob  begged  Edith  to  listen  calmly  to  all  he  would  tdl 

whereupoo,  in  a  ver>'  business-like  manner,  he  described  hifi 

owrn  jKisttion  and  prospects,  spoke  of  his  great  esteem  for  her,  and 

Ixts    knowledge  of  her  history  ;  and  then  entered  fully  into  his  early 

friendship  with   Mr.  Paul  Ferris,  and  rcbtcd  succinctly  all  he  knen* 

ut  his  friend. 

^Vbcn  Jacob  talked  of  Spcn's  confession,  Edith's  attention  l*ecanie 

icuUHy  earnest ;  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  enthusiasm  as  ht 

ted  the  story  of  Spen's  gradual  success.     She  clasped  her  hands 

ith  delight  when  Jacob  described  his  recognition  of  hb  old  friend 

that  brilliant  night  in  the  London  theatre.     Seeing  how  deeply 

•tory  interested  her,  Jacob  dwelt  longer  upon  this  theme  than  he 

Id  otherwise  have  done. 

••But— but    I  felt  very  much  insulted,  sir,  this    morning"  said 

checking  her  evident  interest  in  Mr.  Ferris's  histoi)-. 
"  He  bitterly  repents  him  of  his  conduct ;  only  Reading  in  cxtcnufl- 
"Oo  your  beauty  and  his  love  for  you." 

Ftnully,  Edith  granted  Jacob  permission  to  imroducc  Mr.  Ferris  to 

herself  and  Mis.  Gompson :  not  Uiat  there  was  any  necessity  that  the 

•tlvice  of  the  latter  should  be  obtained  ;  for  Mrs.  Gompson,  besides 

ving  no  control  over  Edith  (who  had  only  been  in  Carlown  a  few 

p),  had  neither  the  love  nor  esteem  of  her  tcaclicr ;  and  Mrs. 

tnthorpe  was  a  poor  weak  woman  in  the  hands  of  two  hard-hearted, 

ecked  daughters,  who  would  gladly  have  encompassed  their 

itster's  ruin,  who  had  indeed  forced  her  from  home,  their  cruelty 

surpassing  that  of  Cinderella's  wicked  persecutors. 

hTtc  many  another  girl,  Edith  was  tlirown  upon  her  own  resources. 

She  had  obtained  her  present  situation  through  an  advertisement,  and 

it  was  quite  open  for  her  now  to  use  her  own  judgment  and  feelings 

«Uircly  m  the  matter  of  the  suit  of  Mr.  Ferris,  whose  delicate  atten- 

'<«i  in  gathering  flowers  for  the  children  had  not  escaped  her  notice. 

profession,  which  would  have  been  the  greatest  barrier  to  many 

bdics,  was  to  Edith  one  of  his  strongest  recommendations.    A 

SiH  of  spirit,  a  good  musician,  possessing  a  fine  voice  and  an  artistic 

*■««;  delighting  in  opcraric  mu.sic,  and  with  a  memory  filled  with  her 

'**heT'i  stories  of  theatrical  life  when  he  was  leader  of  a  London 

'■*l>tMn,  Edith  would  gladly  have  chosen  the  stage  for  her  own 

FOfcuioD  hAd  she  luwwn  how  to  begin ;  but  to  mention  a  lhc;Ltxc  a.V 
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**  Mcthinks  we  are  a.  lair  and  proi>er  match,  Jacob ;  I  am  sc^-eral 
fears  her  senior.  We'll  speak  with  the  maitl  ourself,  good  Jacob ;" 
gnd  Spca  strode  right  roj-nlly  to  the  fireplace,  and  rang  the  bell. 

•*  WaiiCT,  a  bottle  of  the  best — the  mine  I  spoke  of,"  said  Spcn,  to 
be  down  who  answered  his  ringing ;  "  and  now,  Jacob,  without 
iirttier  Tooling,  let  us  discuss  this  matter.  What  did  she  say?  How 
lid  9he  look  ?" 

Jacob  related  as  nearly  as  possible  all  that  had  taken  place  ;  and 
Ihe  two  agreed  to  wait  upon  the  griffin  and  the  fair)*  after  dinner. 

Meanwhile  Jacob  sat  down  to  write  letters,  and  Spcn  lit  a  cigar,  in 
ihe  smoke  of  which  he  tried  to  read  his  destiny.  In  his  own 
eccntric  way  he  loved  \'A\\\\ ;  she  was  the  first  sunny  thing  he  saw 
OD  revisiting  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  it  seemed  to  hini  that  llie 
cbams  of  the  old  place  were  all  personified  in  her.  It  may  appear 
smngc  to  some  of  my  readers  that  this  comic  gentleman  who  painted 
Ids  fkce  and  made  people  bugh,  and  whose  pathos  in  real  life  was 
(An  ifanost  like  burlesque,  should  be  so  love-stricken  at  the  first 
aghtof  a  mere  country  girl.  But  Edith  Winthorpe  was  no  ordinary 
pnoa ;  we  have  seen  how  much  she  interested  Jacob,  and  we  must 
BK  forget  that  actors  are  only  mortal  after  all,  with  hearts  and  minds 
u  nsccptiblc  as  those  of  other  [>eople,  and  with  often  a  genuine 
nxnaci!  in  their  very  natures,  which  may  liO  some  of  them  to  a 
blbcr  and  more  devoted  height  of  love  and  friendship  than  many 
lblk>w  professions  outside  the  pale  of  an  could  hope  to  attain. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

TBB   BBCUraiNC  OF  THE  ENa 

months  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  few  chapters 
Martyn  was  taking  authorship  in  a  very  comfortable  fashion, 
ilibnry  of  Mr.  Bonsall,  which  had  appeared  to  him  so  magnifi- 
cozyt  was  not  more  of  a  bock-paradise  than  the  one  in  which 
^  WM  engaged  upon  his  "  Romantic  History  of  the  Welsh,"  at 
Bfctfaville,  nor  so  much  indeed ;  for  in  Jacob's  study  there  was  a 
^piding  angel  who  sat  near  him  and  called  him  husband.  Wliat 
Br  Jacob's  troubles  and  trials  now  that  his  bark,  as  Mr.  Windgalc 
^iams  vrould  put  it,  had  sailed  gloriously  into  the  harbour  of  Fame, 
fortune,  and  Matrimony?  I  really  do  not  know  whether  Jacob 
^'■oved  so  much  honour  and  happiness.  The  critics,  it  was  true, 
***d  that  his  "  On  the  Track  of  a  Sunbeam  "  was  one  of  the  most 
Cling  works  of  imaginative  genius  since  "The  Tempest"  and 
c."   His  wife  Uiought  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  literature. 
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ic  Dinsley  C<mraisi  went  into  absurdly  extravagant  ecstacta 
about  it,  the  reviewer  closing  three  columns  of  poni|K)U5  eulogy  bf 
stating  that  "  the  editor  of  this  journal  roiild  not  conrludc  these  few 
remarks,  which  fell  so  Cir  short  of  the  subject,  wthout  expressing  in 
nime  manner  the  inconceivable  delight  which  he  felt  in  being  able  to 
inform  his  readers  that  Jacob  Mart)!),  who  had  stamped  such  aa 
indelible  mark  on  the  roll  of  Pame,  had  made  his  first  serious  cffoit 
at  composition  in  the  columns  of  the  Courant^  which  might  in  reality 
be  regarded  as  the  oadle  in  which  the  mighty  genius  had  been 
rocked  ;  and,  to  follow  up  the  simile,  he  (the  editor)  might  humbly 
take  credit  for  being  the  literary  nurse  who  had  rorlted  it." 

Jacob's  visit  to  London,  though  it  had  led  to  the  speedy  mairiagc 
of  tite  lovers,  had  not  been  tjuite  satisfactory  to  Lucy's  uncle,  who 
not  only  wished  to  stipulate  that  Jacob  should  change  his  name,  bat 
also  that  he  should  undertake  to  contest  any  vacant  scat  in  Partis- 
nient  which  he  (Mr.  Thornton)  might  select  The  old  man  was  very 
grand  about  his  ancestors,  and  the  necesMty  for  Jacob  being  some- 
thing more  than  an  author ;  and,  moreover,  with  all  due  deference  to 
Jacob's  abilities,  he  thought  that  if  a  man  was  an  author  at  all  be 
should  have  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  being  a  mere  writer  of  fairf: 
tales,  which  were  only  fit  for  women  and  children.  He  had  not 
much  respect  for  scribblers,  he  said,  at  any  time,  and  he  could  only 
tolerate  historians,  and  ^-its  of  fashion. 

Jacob  would  not  consent  to  either  of  the  suggested  nTraQgemeaiiy 
whereupon  Mr.  Thornton  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  i>crpciuatioo  oT 
Thomiooian  greatness,  and  determined  upon  relin(|uishiog  all  the 
schemes  of  ambition  which  the  discovery  of  Lucy  Itad  for  a  lime 
aroused  in  his  mind,  and  finishing  his  existence  in  tliattjuiet,  jog<trot 
fashion  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arri\-al  of  that  never-to-be- 
forgoiien  letter  from  his  brother's  son,  the  soldier. 

The  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Iliomton's  plans,  And  l 
violent  row  between  master  and  man  (arising out  of  Mr.  Allen's  alleged' 
officiousncss  in  the  matter  of  the  love-letters,  which  had  done  so  nnicfai 
mischief),  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  confidential  servant.  Mr.  Allen^s 
long  cherished  idea  of  marryii^;  Lady  Frumpington's  housekeeper, 
when  his  mastcT  should  have  a  companion  in  an  aristocratic  son-in- 
law,  was  knocked  on  the  head,  as  he  told  that  charming  danascL 
Wlh  a  limp  though  agitated  shirt  frill,  he  bemoaned  his  unhappy  lot  ; 
and  the  base  creature  whom  he  had  so  long  adored  eloped  the  next- 
day  with  the  French  cook  of  a  bishop,  which  circimtstancc  so  aflectecfc 
tr.  Alien  that  he  went  into  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  and  perepiij^* 

D,  and  was,  he  believed  ever  afterwards,  a  miscniblc  vald. 
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On  the  coinpletioo  of  the  Welsh  book,  and  the  receipt  of  a  cheque 

fur  zxaily  double  the  amount  expected  for  the  work*  Lury  and  Jacob 

jaid  X  visit  to  Mr.  Paul  Ferris.     Editli  and  Spen  were  a  very  happy 

couij'c,  and  liad  received  such  wann  invitations  to  visit  the  Grove, 

iha.t  they  had  anangcd  for  a  triurophant  tour,  **  some  Passion-week," 

to   Oinsley ;  where  Edith  fully  intended  to  show  Paul  olT  before  her 

eavinns  friends,  and  duly  patroiiLsc  her  fawning  sisters,  who  wrote  to 

her  i°  terms  of  the  most  glowing  affection  immediately  after  reading 

in  the  Omrant  that  "  the  eminent  and  distinguished  comedian,  Paul 

Ferris,  Esq.,  had  ju5t  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Edith  Wtn> 

ihorpc,  the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Wintltoqie, 

of  the  Grove,  in  this  lo«Ti."    They  had  treated  her  cards  with  con- 

IcmiH,  but  unable  to  resist  tliis  paragraph,  and  the  visions  of  a  house 

m  Lindon,  and  long  sisterly  lUit;;  thither,  had  poured  out  the  latent 

tenderness  of  their  virgin  hearts  upon  Mrs.  Ferris,  in  gushing  floods 

of  ink,  on  shining  leaves  of  scented  note  paper,  sealed  with  the 

Bwtio,  "Though  absent,  ever  dear." 


Do  yon  remember  that  sweet  face  in  the  old  room  at  the 
Canown  school  ?  TTie  deep  blue  eyes  and  the  raven  hair  of  her  who 
■as piintcd  as  Rosalind ?  Jacob  has  not  forgotten  it;  neither  has 
%WL  In  his  early  life  Mr.  Dudley  was  intended  for  the  bar ;  but 
liclad  seen  this  young  sparkling  beauty  and  loved  her.  She  became 
«»wji!jing  to  him :  his  world,  his  existence.  He  gave  up  his 
FBOIiesnon,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  stage.  He  studied  under 
pea  master,  and  soon  gave  evidence  of  dramatic  genius.  He 
at  Old  Drury,  playing  Romeo  to  his  idol's  Juliet.     He  felt 

truth  all  the  poetry  set  down  in  the  text ;  and  afterwards,  at  her 
home,  he  lold  the  lady  of  his  love.  As  lime  went  on  they  became 
ilwragc.  Dudlt7'5  Romeo,  and  Amy  Clifton's  Juliet ;  his  Orlando 
■hI  her  Rosalind  ;  hU  Prospero  and  hrr  Miranda,  were  mar\'els  of 
h>c  acting.  Then  it  liecame  known  that  they  were  to  be  married, 
sftJ  little  allusions  to  matrimony  which  cropped  up  in  the  text  were 
™^t  at  and  appbuded  to  the  echo.  The  theatrical  world  fairly 
'QTtd  ihcm  both  ;  and  the  beautiful  Amy  Clifton  became  more  and 
■"R  lovely.  But  she  was  not  worthy  of  the  large^iearted  actor. 
Ho*!  was  but  a  painted  passioru  One  unhappy  night,  when  the 
'*''*wio«5  Lord  MenjTwith  was  in  the  fulness  of  his  glorj-,  she  fell  away 
^  bcr  allegiance  and  deserted  her  lover.  'Die  dazxling  professions 
^  the  brilliant  nobleman  overcame  her  and  she  fled  wiUi  him. 

^'Uh  her  m)'stL'nuus  disappearance  from  tlie  sLige  the  public  beard 
"f  the  dangerous  illness  of  Mr.  Liston  Dudley.  He  was  in  a  fever 
^*  Tedu ;  when  he  Recovered  hQ  was  a  broken-down  man. 
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There  is  no  human  being  that  is  all  bad.  There  are  comen  i 
the  blackest  hearts  where  some  little  goodness  still  remains  to  pnn 
the  divinity  of  their  Maker.  Amy  Clifton  was  not  all  bad ;  her  la 
lover  soon  showed  himself  to  her  in  his  true  colours ;  she  heard 
the  break-up  of  poor  Liston  Dudley;  and  one  dreary  night  in  winti 
an  outcast  and  a  wanderer,  she  found  out  his  quiet  retreat,  an 
imploring  forgiveness,  died  in  his  arms,  of  want,  neglect,  ai 
remorse. 

His  love  for  this  woman  was  poor  old  Dudley's  big  sorrow ;  ai 
once  a  year,  as  I  have  said,  he  gave  himself  up  to  it  wholly  ;  but  t 
memory  was  always  with  the  bright,  sunny,  dazzling  girl  who  h; 
played  Juliet  to  his  Romeo  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

Silly  old  man  !  some  of  my  readers  may  say.  Perhaps  he  -m 
perhaps  not  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  him.  There  is  no  knowi 
what  you  and  I  may  come  to,  my  friend.  Fate  has  all  to  do  with 
Dr.  Horatio  Johnson  says  ;  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  he  is  not  : 
wrong.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  journey.  At  starting 
young  woman  took  a  seat  in  a  wrong  train.  The  guard  speedily  \ 
her  right  If  we  could  all  of  us  only  be  put  right  when  we  begin  c 
long  joumey'on  life's  railway  !  If  Fate,  who  may  be  taken  as  I 
guard,  would^only  tell  us  when  we  stepped  into  the  wrong  tra 
That  young  womai;  I  spoke  of  would  have  gone  to  Lend 
instead  of  Birmingham,  if  the  Great  Western  guard  had  i 
interfered.  If  Fate  had  only  told  liston  Dudley  that 
was  in  the  wrong  train  when  he  took  his  seat  for  the  theatre 
that  night  of  Amy[Clifton's  benefit  \  But  you  see,  Fate  did  nothi 
of  the  sort,  Mr.  Williams  would  say ;  therefore  it  was  his  fate  ^to 
wrong.  And^the'guard  knew  it  when  he  opened  the  first-class  di 
to  Lord  Menzwith. 

We  leave  Mr.  Liston  Dudley,  however,  soothed  and  consoled 
the  company'  of  those  who  love  him,  and  in  whose  happiness 
unselfish  and  noble  nature  finds  its  sweetest  delight  in  these  Ut 
days. 

A  pilgrimage  which  the  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  made 
Cartown  and  the  house  among  the  trees,  a  few  months  later,  reveal 
a  pathetic  epbode  in  the  manied  life  of  Will  Tunstcr  and  our  < 
friend  Dorothy. 

It  was  evening  when  Jacob  and  Lucy,  aAer  a  series  of  ah 
journeys,  reached  Cartomi ;  but  the  sun  was  only  just  beginning 
show  golden  signs  of  his  departure  to  other  lands ;  so  they  del 
mined  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunster  that  night    Full  of  the  ps 
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cy  dctcrrnined  to  walk  the  old  walk  together,  and  to  order  a 
conveyance  to  be  in  waiting  for  them,  on  ihcir  rctuni,  in  the  lane 
near  the  site  of  the  old  gipsy  encampment.  Lucy  hung  fondly  upon 
Jacob's  arm,  and  when  they  reached  the  bridge  over  the  Canown 
river  he  paused  to  tell  her  how  he  had  once  stood  there  years  before, 
when  winter  had  stilled  the  river  and  covered  it  with  ice ;  and  then, 
hile  the  birds  sang  their  evening  songs  around  them,  and  bees 
d  beetles  buzzed  a  drowsy  chorus,  he  told  her  of  his  journey  in 
c  snow  and  the  footprints  which  were  not  hers.  Tears  of  sorrow 
and  joy  stole  gently  down  Lucy's  cheeks  at  the  recital ;  she  looked 
through  them,  up  into  her  husband's  face,  and  asked  him  if  the  ice 
really  thawed  at  last,  and  the  sunshine  come.  Jacob's  reply  was 
in  words ;  he  drew  Lucy  closer  to  his  side  and  they  wandered 
down  the  deep  green  lane,  eloquent  in  their  loving  nlenc& 

ighwny,  lane,  and  fields  were  soon  left  behind  ;  and  so  also 
the  well-known  stile  that  led  to  the  wood,  which  seemed  to 
ch  out  its  umbrageous  arms  affectionately  over  tlie  children  who 
returned  to  its  bosom.  The  rill,  which  had  so  often  sung  songs 
uf  joy  and  hope  to  the  lovers  in  the  long-past  days,  whispered  and 
oiunntired  over  the  old  mosses  and  pebbles  ;  glided  by  the  same 
hioiied  roots ;  chattered  over  the  same  stones ;  and  lost  itself  in  the 
>inic  leafy  %-alley.  What  happiness  to  feel  that  there  was  no  rebuke 
IB  the  constancy  of  that  familiar  ri\'ulet! 

They  found  Will  Tunstcr  liale  and  hearty,  sitting  on  a  bench  m 
tHe  garden,  amusing  himself  with  his  time-honoured  bugle,  In'eathing 
through  its  old  crooks  the  air  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to 
'•ucy  and  Jacob  in  the  days  of  the  Middleton  mail.  Dorothy,  in  a 
*'hiic  cap  and  apron,  with  a  shawl  pinned  over  her  shoulders,  sat 
*c^og  close  by.  An  old  shepherd's  dog  (the  sight  of  which  gave 
Jacob  a  pang  of  memorj-  concerning  Caesar,  who  died  on  board  ship 
*ooo  after  Mis.  Titsy's  marriage)  lay  asleep  at  the  threshold  of  the 
'^ouse ;  a  great  white  cat  sat  lazily  n'atching  a  blackbird,  that  was 
pouring  forth  a  series  of  full  round  notes  in  an  adjacent  copse  ;  and 
*■  kitten  was  playing  with  a  reel  of  cotton  which  had  fallen  from  Mrs. 
'^'uniter's  knee. 

The  meeting  was  a  sad  yet  a  happy  one.  After  the  first  surprise 
*^d  the  greeting  on  botli  sides  were  over,  and  Will  had  gone  out  to 
P«)curc  fresh  cream  for  lea,  Lucy  rallied  Mrs.  Tunstcr  about  her  old 
^^^c-Diakmg  and  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  her  some  particulars  of 
h«  Buiriage. 

"Ah.  my  love."  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  "  it's  a  long  tolc  and  getting 
^erfo^-  at  my  time  of  life." 
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"Your  time  of  life,  my  dear  Dorothy!"  said  Lucy,  as  two  finei 
curly-headed  fellows,  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  ttieir  paternity, 
romped  in,  and  then  shrank  back,  abashed  at  their  out*  impudence, 
to  run  oflf  laughing  down  the  garden. 

*' Ah,"  said  Dorothy,  not  heeding  the  children,  "  I  mayn't  be  so 
very  old,  but  1  seem  to  be.  Well.  1  ttiank  God  I've  helped  to  make 
somebody  happy.  To  think  of  you  two  coming,  man  and  wife, 
gentleman  and  lady,  to  see  me  again  before  1  am  laid,  mth  my  poor 
old  mother,  in  tlic  churdi>-ard  yonder  I" 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way,'  ^d  Lucy,  rising  oikI  tendcHy  embracing 
her  foster-aster. 

"Well,  I  ought  not,  perhaps,'*  said  Dorothy;  "but  we  get  soberer 
as  we  get  older.  We  may  say  the  same  things  as  we've  .oid  when 
we  were  yotmg,  but  we  say  them  solcmncr  like.  There's  Will,  he 
pUiys  the  same  tunes  he  used  to  play  when  I  n-as  a  little  wench,  but 
there's  not  so  much  life  in  them  now — their  sound  is  more  feel- 
ing, as  if  they  liad  had  troubles  like  us,  and  had  got  <iuicter  and 
Kolemncr  than  they  used  to  be.  Poor  >\'ill !  he  has  been  a  good 
husband  to  me  and  a  good  father  to  his  children." 

It  required  a  second  and  a  third  visit  to  the  Tunsters  ere  Lucy 
and  Jacob  learnt  all  about  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  u|^»oo  the 
dear  old  home  among  the  trees.     My  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with  Dorotliy's  '*attacluneni,"  prior  to  her  marriage  with  Will.     The 
sailor  boy  referred  to  in  se\-eral  of  my  previous  chapters  was  origi- 
nally an  apprentice  at  Cartown,  and  engaged  to  Dorothy  while  both 
were  in  their  teens.     A  bad  master  and  iiidiAerent  parents  had  led 
to  his  running  away  ;  but  Dorothy  was  made  fully  aware  of  his  jtlans,       . 
and  was  afterwards  thrown  into  a  flutter  of  delight,  at  uncertain  inter-       ! 
valSf  by  his  characterislic  and  encouraging  tetters.     The  last  she  ha^H 
received  told  her  of  his  being  made  chief  mate  of  his  ship,  and  'spoUi^^ 
of  his  return,  when  he  intended  to  put  into  the  |>ort  of  matrimony  for       i 
tlie  remainder  of  his  days.     But  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
passed  away,  and  Dorothy  received  no  more  tidings  of  her  lover ; 
and  at  length  even  she  was  compelled  to  believe,  with  ever>*body 
else,  that  he  was  dead.     My  readers  know  what  eventually  followed ; 
but  they  do  not  know  that  hardly  had    Dorothy  and   Will   been 
maxried  two  years,  when  the  runaway  apprentice  returned  from  hn 
long  exile,  years  of  which  he  hod  si>ent  in  a  foreign  prison.     It  wiu 
a  great  trial  for  Dorothy,  but  she  bore  it.     The  returned  sailor,  in 
despair,  would  have  carried  her  ofl*,  but  Dorothy  calmly  resisted  all 
hia  temptationsv     Will  Tunster,  honest,  warm-hearted  Will,   n-ould 
iiavc  ^iven  her  up  and  cancelled  her  maniage. 
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The  woman  having  become  the  wife,  was  not,  however,  to  b) 
sjiaken  in  her  honour  and  integrity. 

"  I  loved  thee  once,  Tom  Huntly,"  she  said,  "and  thou  knows  it 
but  now  and  for  ever  (hou  art  as  dead  to  me  as  I  thought  thee  whei 
I  stood  in  our  old  parish  church*  and  bonnd  myself,  for  weal  or  fo: 
■woe,  to  Will  Tunster,  the  mail-driver  of  Crossley." 

NererAeless  there  was  long  afterwards  a  shadow  on  the  spirit  o 

DOTOthy,  but  she  never  let  it  fall  upon  Will  Tunster,  though  shecoulc 

xiot  help  showing  it  to  Jacob  and  Lucy.    She  was  a  true  wife  to  Will 

combatting  and  conquering  what  she  regarded  as  the  unlawful  ben 

of  her  aflfection  towards  her  early  love.     Patiently,  and  with  enduring 

fortitude,  did  the  good  soul  strive  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  love 

hoDoor,  and  obey  the  man  who  had  sworn  to  cherish  and  protect  her 

In  the  end,  as  the  duties  of  the  mother  succeeded  to  those  of  the 

wife,  a  higher  and  holier  feeling  took  the  place  of  respect  and  esteem . 

ud  \S^)1  Tunster  was  beloved  of  Dorothy  his  wife. 

"There  are  homesteads  which  have  «itness'd  deeds 
That  battle  fields,  with  all  their  banner*d  pomp, 
Hftve  little  to  compare  with.    LiTe's  great  play. 
May,  so  it  have  an  actor  great  enoa^ 
Be  well  performed  upon  a  humble  stage." 

{To  be eoncludtd  next  month.) 
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yHE  number  of  English  who  aaaually  vUit  Switzerland 
the  summer  has  been  estimated  at  an  average  of  thirty — 
five  thousand  persons.  Save  tho:>c  n-ho  go  on  business^ 
the  number  of  visitors  in  winter  lime  perhaps  hardly 
exceeds  a  hundred,  and  these  do  not  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the- 
country.  The  experience,  then,  of  a  correspondent  who  visited  the 
Jungfhiu  diain  last  January  in  search  of  fresh  air  may  be  not  only 
novel  but  suggestive,  and  alluring  to  others.  The  impressions  have 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  fresh,  as  they  were  recorded  on  the  spot. 
We  understand  that  all  the  beauties  described  have  been  in  high 
perfection  this  season,  and  that  they  do  not  begin  to  lose  their  chann 
before  the  first  or  second  week  in  March.  So  there  is  yet  time  for 
those  who  have  opportunity  and  inclination  lo  see  for  themselves  the 
inarvcb  of  nature  described  by  ilie  writer  of  the  following  letters. 


I 


SiUlitVOMrt,  GrindeltraJd,  January  17.  1872. 

"Atnad  world,  my  masters  J"  cried  an  experienced  journalist, 
when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  s|>end  a  brief  holiday  in  the  Bernese 
Obcrland  this  month.  "  Why,  apart  from  your  being  frozen  lo 
death  in  the  first  six  hours,  or  being  buried  in  snowdrift,  which  comes 
to  llie  same  thing,  you  will  find  when  you  get  to  BAle  that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  an  Oberland  now.  Albert  Smith  invented  Switzerland, 
and  ever  since  the  Federal  authorities  at  Berne  have  contracted  to 
have  the  mountains  put  up  in  the  spring,  and  taken  down  in  the 
autumn  for  rci>airs.  Have  you  insured  your  life?  for  youll  be  killed 
to  a  certaint)'.  Goodbye.  But,  by  Jove,  it's  a  good  idea,  and — and 
I  wish  I  were  going  with  you."  In  Brussels,  friends  were  about 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  me.  It  was  only  in  Berne  that  I 
received  any  encouragement.  It  was  the  hardest  winter  that  bad 
been  known  for  many  years  in  Switzerland — this,  said  deprecatingly, 
was  not  exhilarating — and  the  view  from  Intcrlakeu  would  be 
uugnificent.  I  might,  by  chance,  get  an  enterprising  owner  of 
hones  eating  their  heads  off  at  Unterseen  10  take  me  as  far  u 
the  fork  at  Zwcilutscbinen.  It  had  been  understood  that  a  wild 
ctirate  from  somewhere  westward  of  London  had  just  retumed 
after  a   fortnight  about  the   lakes   of  the  Oberland,  but  he  had 
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'beea   able  to   do  nothing,  except    look  at   the  mountains  fro: 
respectful   disunce  when  ihe  clouds  would  let  him.     It  wa$ 
doubtful  whether  the  steamers   would  any  longer  be  runni 
the  lakes,  as  Brienzer  was  reported  frozen,  and  Than  not  ve 
(rum  it     Still   it   was  worth  trying ;   so  much  was  admitted  ; 
so  much   being  admitted,  here  I  am,  without  any  great  diffic 
dther,  about   as   much   in  the    middle  of  the  Bcracse  Alps  a 
ever   have  been   or  shall    be.      The    Faulhom    and   the     H 
Schiedeck  are  behind  me ;  on  the  left  is  the  Wetierhom  and 
Schreckhom ;  in  front  tlie  Finster-aarhorn,  the  Eiger,  the  Munch,: 
Jungfrau,  and  the  Wcngem  Alp;  and  on  the  right  is  the  Mannlicli 
Two  gladcrs  are  within  a  mile  of  me,  and  the  last  human  habitat} 
at  this  time  of  year  I  have  pa.s.sed  this  evening  in  a  walk.     If  this 
not  the  heart  of  the  Oberland,  then  I  should  like  to  know  where  % 
Vet,  I  repeat,  getting  here  was  a  matter  of  course.     Any  one  who 
stand  a  moderate  amount  of  cold  may  do  in  thirty-six  hours 
Benie  and  back  more,  much  more,  than  I  have  done  wiiliout  fat^ 
Speaking,  tlien,  from  this  coign  of  vantage,  1  bt-g  to  assert  io 
most  emphatic  manner  that  he  who  has  only  seen  the  Bernese 
land  in  summer  or  autumn,  has  not  seen  the  Bernese  Oberland 
best.     I  do  not  write  for  Alpine  climbers,  who  are  a  race  apart, 
*o  trhom  the  mountains  just  now  would  offer  no  attractions, 
titat  no  guides  could  be  tempted  to  risk  their  necks  in  scaling  pe 
tossing  {Kisses  yards  deep  in  snow ;  but  for  that  very  large  scol 
^^  the  British  public  which  loves  fondly  and  tlilnks  it  knows  Si 
tcrlaad,  there  is  not  a  feature,  save  foliage,  that  is  not  now  tenj 
"•ore  attractive  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  bitter  weather  a 
^ousands  of  its  own.     Add  to  all  that  one  has  the  country  to  o; 
*^fi  that  the  beggars  and  touts,  who  in  summer  render  the 
'i^l>caiablc,  have  vanished  absolutely,  that  ten  francs  now  go  as 
^  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the  tourist  season,  and  then  let  those  who 
■P*re  a  fortnight,  and  who  can  stand  a  cold  of  ten  or  twelve  d 
"   ftwi,  say  wheOier  they  will  not  make  an  effort,  at  the  cost  of 
pounds  or  so»  to  reach  this  place  and  Lauterbrunnen  at  least 

I-ct  us,  if  you  please,  lake  the  journey  as  (ar  as  Berne  for  gran 
^-•^riijg  ilic  Federal  capital  at  sU  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it 
of  coune  quite  dark,  and  for  more  than  half  the  disUnce  to  Th 
**  exit  of  the  River  Aar  from  Thunen  See,  what  wjih  the  la 
™*>>ts  of  the  sun,  and  the  lowering  clouds,  and  the  driving  snow, 
*****y  thing  a  sensible  person,  who  had  the  whole  of  ilie  first 
**^^<>Od  class  carriages  lo  himself,  could  do,  was  to  curl  up  by 
****«  and  go  to  sleep.     Wakened  by  a  demand  for  a  tick© 
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^^pApcr  whereon  to  irritc  up  here.      Interlokcn,  like  the  fev  beaus 

^bcft  over  in  the  Grisons,  is  hibernating ;  it  lives  only  by  visitors,  but 

^■Khc  tourist  who  accepts  ray  invitation  hither  at  this  time  will  find  one 

^prery  good  hotel  in  full  swing  next  door  to  the  post-office. 

^P   I  did  not  hurry  aw-sy  from  Interlaken,  deserted  as  the  place  is. 

^Therc  is  n.  charm  in  the  contrast  between  such  a  tunnoil  of  pleasure 

%!( in  summer  reigns  here  and  such  desolation  a»  now  exists.     But, 

^■ifter  all,  one  does  not  care  to  dwell  long  on  the  melancholy  side  of 

Ibe  case  when  Nature,  in  her  most  glorious  attire,  is  smiling  a  welcome 

—when  the  Schynigc  Platte,  a  usual  sight  for  gaping  tourists,  from 

lus  "hackneyed  height"  calmly  looks  down,  clad  in  a  pure  white 

robe,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  safe  from  intrusive  feet  for  one  day;" 

when  '*  throned  Ktcmity,  in  icy  halls  of  cold  sublimity,"  at  once 

altracis  and  repels.    This  is  no  time  for  lingering  in  tame  Interlaken, 

tiiotigh,   indeed,  one  might  dream   hours  away  in   ecstasy  at  the 

iplcndour  of  the  sun  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Stuffclbcrg  and 

»Steinbeig— commonly  bare  walls  of  nigged  rock,  now  a  mas.<!  of 
mynad  diamonds  in  snow.  Tliis  is  no  lime  for  a  carriage ; 
Aor  for  horse  exercise,  sceioji;  that  the  roads  are  like,  nay  are, 
ice.  There  is  notliing  for  it  but  a  sledge  on  the  level  and  a  walk 
uiJ-hiU.  Jingle  go  the  bells,  the  snow  balls  in  the  hoofe  of  the  good 
hone,  the  nmticrs  glide  merrily  over  the  frozen  track  :  it  is  at  the  rate 
often  miles  an  hour  in  a  momeul,  and  for  a  moment  only,  for  here 
IxKin-t  the  ascent  —a  mile  from  Interlaken.  Past  the  end  of  Ausser- 
bag  wc  go — now  last,  now  slow — and  reach  the  stream  called  the 
I'tttichen,  which  we  shall  follow  to  two  of  its  sources.  Nothing  to  note 
•0  £»r,  beyond  what  wc  know  of  old.  Here  we  arc  at  the  Rotheiifluh 
—I  wonder  how  many  red  cliffs  and  red  peak.*;  dicre  are  inSwitzcrland  \ 
—•ml  barely  glance  at  its  familiar  scarp,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
•"^•ttc  snow  lodged  on  a  shelf,  when — nay,  it  is  clear  that  our  eyes 
**w«ned  us,  that  imagination  played  us  false  when  we  thought  wc 
«w  a  very  Niagara  of  ice.  It  is  a  long  chrab  past  this  bit  of  forest 
*bich  oit  the  vision  from  oiir  view,  but  then  we  shall  clearly  sec 
""'  u  was  only  the  product  of  some  wild  idea  in  a  mind  diseased 
by  the  contemplation  of  transformation  scenes  In  pantomimes.  By 
all  that  if  beautiful,  it  is  no  vision,  but  a  solid  fact,  so  lovely  as  to 
ICtifc  the  go.bj-  to  all  mental  creations.  Why  have  we  not  an  accom- 
piishcg  artist,  or  at  least  some  jwor  mechanical  person,  with  a  prc- 
P"****  l^laie  and  a  camera,  here,  that  this  miracle  of  Nature  may  be 
"*""***  home  to  make  Ok-  men  and  women  within  the  four  seas 
'**'^  ?  Words  must  fail,  yet  words  must  try,  to  'com-ey  a  shghl 
*"**«»  of  this  grand  result  of  winter's  handiwork.  "  Hundreds  who 
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read  these  lines  have  probably  passed  this  Rothenfluh  irithoui  ktiow- 
ing  that  in  wet  seasons  a  small  rivulet  trickles  over  from  a  slighl 
loUow  in  the  sky  line  of  the  clifT.  It  is  too  insignificant  for  the 
'^notice  of  any  of  the  guide  books ;  but  it  and  wuitcr  have  joined 
hands  here  to  form  the  most  wondrous  beauty  that  ever  the  eye  sair. 
For  a  space  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  length  by  the  height  of 
the  difi;  which  cannot  here  be  far  short  of  seven  hundred  feel,  the 
little  stream  has  cast  itself  into  a  soUd  mass.  The  water,  drifted  liy 
the  wind  now  to  this  narrow  ledge  of  the  precipitous  cliff,  now  to 
that,  has  dripped  over  and  made  icicles,  and  then  more  icicles,  and 
then  icicles  once  again,  until  it  is  not  icicles  that  you  see  but  a  Urge 
body  of  water  turned  solid  as  by  a  magician's  wand.  And  then  the 
ice  is  the  colour  of  the  sea  when  white  sand  forms  the  bottom,  and 
on  to  this  solid  ice  the  wind  has  driven  sheets  of  spray,  that  ha\'e 
formed  fine  lace-work  over  the  masses  of  ice  and  froze  as  they  formed 
Thousands  of  tons  of  sea-green  topar^  carven  by  the  fairies  and  draped! 
with  Valenciennes — ciherealise  that,and  you  may  have  a  distant  tdfifli 
of  the  glory  yesterday  and  to-day  of  the  north-east  face  of  tbfl 
Rothcnfluh.  To  come  from  England  or  Scotland,  see  this,  and  go 
back  without  looking  aii  inch  farther,  the  journey  would  yet  not  be 
lost.  It  is  the  very  boudoir  of  the  Al|)s — a  tiring  rotmi  fof^ 
Goddess  of  Cold. 

All  along  the  cliffs  arc  Httlc  cascades  of  ice,  but  none 
approaching  in  magnificence  to  this.  Vet  they  who  wait  till  May  to 
begin  thinking  of  coming  hither  will  miss  all  the  beauty  of  what  \ 
have,  1  feel  how  vainly,  attempted  to  describe.  ']"o  the  left,  th< 
white  Wetterhom,  now  in  icy  nuil  from  head  to  heel,  forms  a  back! 
ground  to  the  valley  of  the  Black  Lutschen,  of  which  more  anon 
We  bear  to  tlie  right,  by  the  banks  of  the  White  Lutschen,  towanll 
Lauterbnmnen.  Once  more  we  arc  in  luck.  Hardly  a  cloud  in  thi 
sky  and  not  a  particle  of  mist  round  the  crown  of  the  ^V'engcm  Alj 
to  the  left  front,  or  of  the  Schwarz  Mbnch — Ilrown  Monk,  to  <lt9 
tinguish  him  from  the  Monk — before  us.  We  leave  the  sledge  at  thi 
very  convenient  little  hotel  which  is  so  charmingly  situated,  and  wal, 
up  to  the  Staubbach.  Positively  in  the  whole  of  that  six  or  sere 
hundred  yards  not  one  of  the  swarms  of  children  who  are  amtisin 
themselves  with  their  toy  sledges  in  the  frozen  lanes  .ask  for  monei 
or  do  anything  but  stare  at  the  stranger.  In  six  months'  time  th^ 
will  be  dogging  the  heels  of  every  tourist,  as  they  were  six  mons 
Ago.  But  they  are  not  under  orders  from  home  at  present,  aJI 
prefer  playing  to  begging.  The  women  who  keep  carvings  a_a 
photographs  do  not  pester,  although  they  rush  cagcHy  out  to  o^ 
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wares  ;  but  they  civilly  lake  a  "  Xo,"  and  give  us  "  Good  day  " 

re  pass  back.     The  man  with  the  Alpine   horn   suqmses  halfa- 

ic  out  of  a   pocket   usually  buttoned   to  such   appeals  by  really 

-irig  beforehand  whether  he  may  start  the  echoes.    Such  a  change 

kwas  never  heard  of  Here  are  these  mendicants  and  touters,  reckoned 

among  ihe  very  worst  in  Kuroi^ie,  positively  returned  for  eight  montlis 

I  in  the  year  to  the  aboriginal  simplicity  in  which  ihey  existed  before 

Icaxn  and  the  immortal  lecture  on  *' \[ont  Bianc"  made  them  and 

^Ihcir  valleys  famous.     Tourists  who  have  smarted  will  doubtless  aver 

'  that  the  picture  is  too  much  wulair  d(  rose.    1  can  only  say,  Come  and 

see — before  May. 

There  ts  a  very  tiny  driblet  of  water  coming  over  on  the  Slaubbach, 
but  what  there  is  well  justifies  the  name  of  the  Dusibrook,  for  none 
of  it  in  a.  solid  form  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  Vet  it  has 
*ccitniu!aled  in  terrace  after  terrare  of  green  and  white  icicles  that 
wtHild  be  mar^'ellous  if  one  bad  not  half  an  hour  before  seen  the 
Rothenfluh.  And  every  now  and  then,  as  the  vanished  sjiray  again 
tikes  the  form  of  water,  and  penetrates  under  the  banks  of  icicles, 
It  forces  ihem  up  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  and  escapes  under  them 
down  the  rest  of  the  cliff.  Questionless,  the  Staubbadi  is  much  more 
l>cat]tiful  now' than  in  summer  rime,  but  it  is  srill  much  inferior  to  the 
Rothcnfluh,  which  mne  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
Ithoosand  visitors  to  the  Valley  of  Endless  Springs  never  see  in  any 
'shape. 

W'c  regain  our  hole!  without  an  interruption  from  the  erst  touters 
and  mcndicajils  save  a  kindly  "Good  day;"  and  in  sheer  dismay  lest 
*Ws  pan  of  the  report  should  be  deemed  too  incredible,  I  propose  to 
!*d;oaro  the  details  of  the  rest  of  my  trip  till  to-morrow — the  more 
'Hat  twelve  hours  of  mountaineering  in  January  on  ihe  Oberland  is 
"JW  conducive  to  fluent  composition  when  dinner  is  over. 

itiUrlaktn,  January  lS/4. 

X  had  intended  to  go  to  Grindclwald  from  I^uicrbrunncn,  by  the 
summer  path  behind  tlie  Wcngeni  Alp;  but  when  I  learnt 
part  of  the  way  was  impassable  even  for  sledges,  as  I  had 
*^**Cajed,  and  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  horses,  which  I  had 
^^*t  contemplated,  I,  feeling  lazy,  went  again  down  the  Hunnentluh 
^P^d,  aod  halted  at  Zweiiutschinen  while  I  attempted  the  com|>ara- 
^cly  easy  climb  of  the  Eisenfluh.  Thus  I  was  disappointed  in  one 
my  main  objects.  I  had  desired  to  approach  the  Jungfrau  as 
ly  as  was  compatible  with  not  too  much  personal  exertion,  and 
^  fcoc  the  "  Virgiji "  in  all  her  splendour  at  this  season  of  her  greatest 
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glory.    But,  apart  from  the  lazioGSs  which  I  confess  without  a  nnac: 

of  shaniefiicedness,  nature  does  not  arrange  things  nicely  this  tine  9 

year  for  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  mountain  trip.     The  not  bcs 

thing,  clearly,  uas  to  try  the  path  to  ICisenfluh.     Close  by  the  vdl 

known  nonow  road  over  the  cliff  some  will  reracmber,  lea  to  fifteci 

minutes  from  the  Bear  Hotel,  a  little  bit  of  rugged  rock  on  the  i^ 

under  a  group  of  firs  and  bushes.     Here  is  an  ice  cascade  whid)  fii 

excels  that  of  the  Rothenfluh  in  all  but  size.     It  is  not  more  tJun  Id 

feet  wide  by  eight  feet  high;  and  the  water  is  derived  solely  fiom  th 

drainage  of  the  bit  of  woodland  which  slopes  upward  from  tlie  broke 

face.    Here  one  can,  by  chipping  a  bit  off,  trace  the  layers  of  the  kot 

formation  in  a  manner  so  clear  that  the  phenomenon  »ecms  to  b 

worth  a  moment's  con.sideration.     First  tlie  little  falling  water  \m, 

become  frozen  in  sheets  and  ribs  ;  then  there  was  an  interval,  pa 

bably  a  thaw,  during  which  some  of  the  nbs  became  flattened ;  DOI 

1  take  it,  there  was  a  stonn,  with  a  low  temperature,  for  the  ice  n 

lacc-likc  in  its  formation  ;  and  almost  tlie  same  day  there  must  he* 

been  sleet  or  rain,  for  this  lace  was  covered  with  a  transparent  maskfl 

ice  two  and  a  quarter  inches  thick;  over  this  again  came  libsjM 

brood  intervening  hollows  ;  and,  finally,  lace-work  so  exqubite  ibl 

1  never  before  saw  the  like :  it  was  rather  net  than  lace,  so  minlB 

were  the  perforations,  and  so  perfectly  diamond -shaped  the  panca 

on  which,  at  almost  regular  intervals  come  little  dou  of  solid  soof. 

carried  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  now  more,  iimv  less,  over  tl« 

face  of  the  cascade.    Art  could  not  have  fashioned  anything  Don 

cunningly,  and  I  foolishly  lingered  over  this  morsel  so  long  thai  I 

liad  not  more  than  time  to  reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  ridge  0 

Eisenlluh — to  say  nothing  of  going  as  for  as  the  hamlet — bdoK' 

became  conscious  that  I  roust  return.     However,  there  was  the  Jong 

fmu,  with  the  Black  Monk  almost  in  the  foreground— as  they  say.  yoi 

must  inake  love  to  a  Spanish  girl  through  her  confessor— and  bejmi 

all  doubt,  she  was  never  seen  in  belter  trim.     Tlie  bright  sun  shon 

again  from  her  try  peaks;  but  there  was  not  such  an  improvcmcat  0 

her  face  as  on  that  of  her  inferior  sisters.     She  has  been  viewed  to  i 

much  advantage  in  summer  time;  but  at  any  time  I  cannot  bd 

thinking  she  is  much  overrated.    The  view,  as  regards  novelty.  W 

luirdly  worth  the  trouble  of  the  ascent,  and  was  certainly  not  won 

Uic  danger  of  the  descent.    Often  as  circmnstonces  have  pbcedmci 

petil,  I  was  never  nearer  breaking  my  neck  than  when  I  slippei 

nearly  n-ithin  sight  of  the  Hear  Hotel,  and  slid  on  roy  Iveasl  hew 

foremost  for  some  thirt)'  yards,  stopping  on  a  little  flat  about  bur  Ae 

shon  ofa  jnmp  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  the  cteWf 
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soRie  snow-laden  pine  Uranclics.  Although  it  is  not  my  custom  to 
dhfik  spirits  during  Alpine  excursions,  I  was  glad  to  get  a  glaks  of 
bnod)'  at  the  Bear,  and  to  find  mj'sclf  safe  once  more  on  the  sledge. 
The  moral  of  all  tlm  I  take  to  be  that  in  niid*winter  one  ought  to  he 
cootcDt  with  the  valleys  and  such  plateaux  as  may  be  gained  in  a 
«icdgc,  or»  if  one  must  climb,  to  take  on  an  easy  path  precisely  the 
■ne  precautions  as  one  would  take  on  a  difiicult  one. 

The  \-Mity  of  the  Black  Lutschen  is  marvellously  lovely  at  present. 
On  the  left  hand  the  notable  ele\'ation5  called  in  the  district  "  The 
Hand" — of  which  I  can  find  no  mention  either  in  Baedccker,  Murray, 
ot  the  elaborate  French  book — are  very  charming.  Snow  just  flecks 
the  four  fingers,  while  the  thumb,  which  I  take  to  be  synonymous 
viih  what  is  called  on  the  maps  the  Rothhorn,  is  almost  as  white  as 
thejungfrau  herself.  The  Wcitcrhom,  pure  and  snow-clad  from  its 
bsKat  the  upper  glacier  to  the  noble  peak,  is  seen  to  much  better 
adrtntagc  than  in  summer  time,  and  forms  a  magnificent  )>aci:ground 
lo  ihc  bleak  \-aliey.  Some  new  bridges  are  being  conslnicted  over 
lie  torrent  bed,  through  Mhich  a  tiny  stream  now  ripples,  as  often 
la  not  hidden  by  ice  and  supervening  snowdrift;  but  the  old  bridges 
irc  not  by  any  means  unsafe,  and  might  vcr>-  well  be  trusted  for  the 
neu  spring  floods.  Just  i}cfore  the  point  at  which  the  rood  begins  its 
wisding  there  are  on  the  cliff  on  the  right  a  number  of  comparatively 
fkall  ice  cascades,  one  of  which  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  A  series 
of  small  tetiacei  of  gtecnish-white  ice  de:icends  from  Oie  top  of  the 
Blniost  perpendicular  cliff  for  about  half  its  height,  and  then  is  formed 
3  oolttinn  as  perfect  as  any  one  of  those  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
naembling  diciic  also  in  its  slender  and  lofty  proportions  The 
capital  is  almost  Corinthian  in  its  florid  detail,  and  the  column  rests 
on  an  ice  bracket,  which  gives  one  ihe  idea  of  a  shelf  from  which 
tmpical  plants  are  trailing.  The  whole  seems  xk^  if  the  series  of 
temeeswax  being  supported  on  this  one  beautifully  proi>onioned  and 
Sncljf  finished  pillar,  which,  in  its  turn,  appears  to  rest  on  air,  for  Uiere 
i)  no  ice  on  the  clifTs  face  anywhere  below  it.  At  very  brief  intervals 
w  both  sides  of  the  valley  the  cascades  dash  out  of  horizontal  clefts 
•"  the  rock,  here  and  there  suggesting  plumes  of  feathers,  so  delicate 
>w  their  details  ;  again  imitating  monsters  such  as  one  sees  engraved 
ttoM  books.  Fantastic  to  the  extreme,  these  ice  marvels  are  ever 
rieuing,  and  when  tliey  ore  largest,  and,  by  coiise<|uence,  least  di%'er- 
"^cd.  their  colour,  which  ranges  from  pure  white  or  pale  green  to 
■"Own  where  they  are  mingled  with  earth,  and  pale  red  where  ihey 
Oe  tinged  with  iron,  lends  them  a  charm  that  is  less  capable  of  being 
*«rilicd  than  of  being  admired. 
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Approaching  Grindclwald,  the  Eiger,  the  Month,  and  the  Jong- 
frau  are  revealed  in  succession.  The  last  is,  of  course,  seen  only 
in  its  s-mnller  horn,  and  not  much  even  of  that  is  displajred.  Sifll 
there  is  enough  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  to  entrance  the 
spectator.  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  Alps  to  compare  with 
the  glorious  scene  of  last  night  in  the  valley  around  GrindclwalA 
The  snow  became  a  lovely  rose  colour  on  ever>'  western  facing  peak  and 
clifT;  and  where  the  direct  rays  did  not  strike,  tlie  diffused  light  msiJe 
the  snow  crystals  gleam  again.  Then,  as  the  pink  flush  died  higte 
and  )iigher,  there  came  over  the  face  of  the  north-eastern  hearcos  i 
green  light,  which  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  gave  place  to  a 
rosy  hue,  which  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by  a  paler  green,  thtt 
faded  at  last  into  the  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue  sky  of  a  moon- 
light night  in  the  Ali>s.  And  then  the  moon,  which  had  been  keeping 
company  with  the  sun  for  two  or  three  hours,  had  it  all  her  own 
way,  and  bathed  the  mountains  and  the  snow  in  a  delicious  flood  of 
tight  which  lasted  until  the  witching  hour  had  come  and  gone.  I 
ventured  down  to  the  glaciers  with  the  last  morsel  of  daylight,  aikd 
even  a  few  yards  ujion  that  snout  of  the  alligator's  head  into  whidi 
the  lower  glacier  seems  to  form  itself  But  nothing  could  have  l>ea] 
more  dangerous.  The  snow  was  more  slippery  than  the  ice  itsdC 
and  did  not  lie  in  sufficient  depth  to  give  the  least  foothold  WiA 
the  conviction  that  the  interests  neither  of  readers  nor  of  sciestt 
would  be  furthered  by  fool  hardiness,  I  unwillingly  retraced  my  pKtf. 
entrancing  though  the  varying  tints  of  the  ice  that  peeped  under  the 
snow  here  and  there  were  in  the  dying  light  of  day.  To  do  owit 
than  glance  at  the  upper  and  more  beautiful  glacier  was  impossible^ 
but  1  found  that  there  is  less  diflercnce  than  usual  between  the  t« 

•  In  point  of  purity.  AVTiethcr  it  Iw  that  the  rains,  sleet,  and  thawirf 
winter  have  washed  clean  the  monster's  he.id  between  the  Kigcr  and 
the  Mettenberg  1  cannot  say,  but  if  there  is  anything  to  choose  ia 

L point  of  dirt,  yesterday  and  to-day  the  lower  glacier  bears  away  the 
palm  of  cleanliness.     Much  of  this  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
whitenesss  of  the  friendly  snow ;  but  I  think  the  guide  books  at  lay 
lime  do  the  lower  and  lirger  glacier  an  injusrice  when  they  dwtfl 
upon  its  fouler  appearance. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  found  that  no  visitor  had  attempted 
«thcr  glacier  sine©  (he  first  week  of  October — indeed  the  names  oi- 
none  arc  recorded  on  the  books  of  any  of  tlie  tiotels  tliat  are  ope<* 
since  the  seventeenth  of  tlut  month,  when  some  Americans  left    ^ 
record  of  their  journey.     The  two  guides  to  whom  I  spoke,  wilhoi* 
^oing  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  ascent  to  the  Mer  de  Glace 
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blCf  manifested  no  alacrity  in  offering  to  mnke  tlie  attempt, 
RUed  the  very  idea  of  venturing  under  five  times  the  usual 
\  Now,  to  pay  five  limes  the  usual  mouey,  in  order  to  secure 
i  chances  of  virtual  suicide,  would  seem  rather  an  insane  pro- 
leven  for  the  pleasure  of  sayiug  tliat  one  had  done  wliat  no 
kd  ever  tried,  or  for  the  sake  of  describing  a  scene  the 
j  whereof  roust  be  chiefly  concealed  by  sheets  of  snow. 
uilful  guides  to  whom  one  looks  up  in  summer  as  to  masters 
piystcries  of  mountain  lore,  are  now  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
Ids  of  S^vi&s  peasants.  They  are  haling  firewood  on  sledges 
I  the  snowdrifts,  and  splitting  and  piling  it  into  what  Ameri- 
Nild  call  "cords."  Or  they  carry  food  to  the  cattle  whicli  used 
lover  the  mountain  pastnrcs  that  arc  locally  called  .Mps — as 
fa]p"did  not  properlymean  peak  instead  of  pasture — and  which 
f  carefully  housed  in  those  scattered  chalets  that  look  so  pic- 
t  from  a  distance  and  so  very  dirty  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
bning  even  the  Crindelwalders  confessed  tliat  it  Mas  very 
Truth  to  tell,  nothing  but  sharp  exercise  could  keep  the 
pnc.  The  breath  froze  upon  the  moustache,  and  the  eyes 
i  as  though  snuff  or  pepper  had  Ikch  ihroft-n  into  ihem.  The 
t  grandly,  dissipating  tliat  extraordinary  purple  tint  which  a 
|wn  throws  upon  snow  anywhere  as  much  as  in  Uiese  high 
|}ut  wliich  is  |KThaps  intensified  just  outside  the  Hue  of  the 
Kgested  rather  than  marked  shadow  of  the  mountains  that 

the  heralds  of  the  sun.     And  yet  the  sunrise,  except  when 
a  great  eminence,  is  less  notable  than  the  sunset  among 
as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.     The  light  is  cold  and 
[No  rosy  flush  lights  up  the  lofty  summits;  and  probably 

something  in  the  fact  that  at  night  in  these  regions  one 

fie  thought  tfial  a  liaxd  day's  work  is  oyer,  and  feels 
liberty  to  admire  that  which  can  be  seen  without  further 
In  the  morning  the  cares  of  the  day  leave  little  room  for 
or  lime  for  admiration.  So  it  was  with  me  to-day. 
breakfast  of  good  milk  and  bad  eggs  and  good  honey, 
at  a  price  that  would  ha\'c  more  than  satisfied  the 
of  any  railway  hotel  in  England,  I  started  for  the  lower 
|to  sec  the  process  of  cutting  blocks  of  ice  for  the  market 
Grivolous,  luxurious  Paris,  which  was  little  thinking  this  time 
>ntlis  back  of  so»Ms  and  cabinet  wines  cooled  to  a  shade  of 
I  did  not  see  any  blocks  actually  cut ;  but  several  were 
in  my  presence,  loaded  on  a  sledge,  and  despatched  hither 
ini^i  be  sent,  Ha  Neuluus,  Thun,  Berne,  and  rontarlicr, 
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to  the  capital  of  civilisatioD  and  entrepot  of  all  that — fft/rVktO 
Hugo  passim — was  unconquerable  in  France  by  the  Germans.  Fas 
sing  these  blocks  afterwards  on  the  road  down  it  was  carious  to  DM 
that,  although  the  sun-rays  had  not  reached  them,  and  although  lb 
temperature  had  never  gone  nearer  thawing  than  26  or  37  degree 
Fahrenheit,  nevertheless  the  sharp  edges  of  the  blocks  and  neariyil 
the  tool  marks  were  gone,  as  though  glacier  ice  thaws  when  the  ai 
is  lower  than  32  degrees.     Can  that  be  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

There  were  two  things  worthy  of  observation  in  the  journey  dM 
to  this,  the  inner  gate  of  the  Oberland.  One  was  the  thousandi  t 
crows  which  fairly  blackened  now  the  air  as  they  flew,  now  the  sbq 
where  they  settled.  The  extreme  cold  has  laid  not  a  few  of  did 
predatory  omitholc^cal  negroes  dead  by  the  roadside,  but  still  tin 
rise  in  myriads  and  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chalets,  wUi 
may  afiord  a  morsel  of  food  over  which  to  have  a  battle  royal.  Ata 
thing  like  the  number  of  these  birds  I  have  never  seen.  In  one  60c 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  I  had  counted  up  to  230  when  they  rose^  ai 
then  they  were  not  half  numbered.  The  other  point  was  the  chaqj 
which  one  night  had  wrought  in  the  shape  of  the  masses  of  ice  on  tl 
Kothenfluh.  One  piece,  which  yesterday  was  a  delicate  fringe,  w 
to-day  solid  as  a  knife-blade.  Another  was  yesterday  a  congetics 
huge  stalactites — two  hours  ago  it  was  but  a  serrated  edge.  Ai 
yet  there  has  been  no  thaw,  no  wind,  no  sleet,  no  snow,  no  rain, 
affect  these  beautiful  forms.  King  Frost  appears  to  deal  with  tlu 
as  a  child  deals  with  a  box  of  bricks.  Now  they  take  one  shape,  off 
another,  without  apparent  law.  Any  artist  who  may  accept  my  adri 
to  come  here  and  copy  nature  and  make  his  fortune,  must  be  oontc 
to  hurry  in  his  transcript  of  the  patterns  provided  for  him,  or  be  di 
appointed,  when  he  returns  to  finish  his  sketch,  to  find  that  Nature  h 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  given  him  new  beauties  instead  of  ol 
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BY  FRED  WILSON. 


)0  SYLVANUS  URBAN.— In  the  old  days,  when  any 
remarkable  event  transpired,  particulars  of  it  were  sent 
to  the  Editor  of  the  GmUeman*s  Ma^zhu.  May  I  be 
permitted  to  copy  the  ancient  notion  ?  I  a.sk  you  with 
die  greater  confidence  because  die  subject  I  wish  to  introduce 
Uoogs  lo  "sports  and  pastimes,"  which  you  treat  so  well — 
ad  through  famous  pens— in  the  modernised  pages  of  your  illustrious 
pdiodical.  If  your  admirable  contributor,  '•  H.  H.  D./'  whom  you 
iaOoduccd  into  youi  shilling  series  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  alive,  he 
■Wild  have  ihoroughly  appreciated  the  little  sketch  which  I  enclose, 
h  ii  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  I-'red  Wilson,  a  well-known  sportsman  in 
ladiay  and  mentioned,  as  you  will  no  doubt  remember,  by  Colonel 
Hvkham  in  his  "  Sport  in  the  Himalayas."    Here  is  my  friend's 

thive  just  got  back  from  a  litde  excorsion  in  Thibet.  My  feet,  I 
fcaty.  will  never  be  what  they  were,  for  though  all  symptoms  of  gout 
Ittve  disappeared,  they  fail  nie  a  little  in  very  rough  ground.  I  could 
^^»ell  enough  on  the  moors,  or  in  a  stubble  or  itimip-ficld,  ur  in  one 
>oor  Knglish  woods  or  plantations  ;  btit  all  these  an:  very  different 

the  Himalayas.  Set  lo  work  and  build  four  or  five  miles  of  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  moon,  send  an  army  of  navxieswith 
hammeis  to  smash  all  to  pieces,  and  yon  will  have  something 

to  many  of  the  hills  in  Thibet.  I'onies  do  well  enough  on  die 
•"•di,  but  they  soon  get  lame  if  taken  out  after  game.  Vaks  are 
fwcr,  and  I  rode  one  of  these  all  the  time.  They  will  go  almost 
•^Trtere  your  nor\*cs  will  allow  you  to  lake  them  :  but  one  keeps 
Safety  and  comfort  on  the  best  ground.  From  this  and  othpr 
*■*«  my  b^  was  a  very  small  one,  and  Harry  Fowler  might  easily 
^beaten  raecven  in  weight.  It  consisted  of  two  Ovis  Ammm,  a 
fcwhttcs,  and  a  few  sand  grouse— the  hares  and  grouse  shot  for  the 
^"•Aen.  In  a  space  of  country  the  size  of  Yorkshire  there  arc  only 
*"*«  fivr  flocks  of  Ovis  AmmcH,  so  you  may  be  sure  it  is  no  easy 
"•iter  to  fiiK!  them.  'Hie  first  week  was  entirely  blank,  and  it  was 
"*  tffl  Ftid»r  of  die  second  that  I  saw  any.    This  was  the  isl  of 


September,  though  I  did  not  recollect  thai  till  some  daj 
About  ten  o'clock  I  spied  some  females  on  a  ridge  neoxl] 
away,  and  leaving  my  riding  yak,  and  another  which  \vc  always 
i\'ith  us  to  cairy  game,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Tartars,  I  «g 
stalk  the  sheep.  There  was  a  wide  ravine  to  cross,  and  goiaA 
one  side  of  this  and  up  the  other  took  some  time.  When  I  real 
the  place  1  found,  to  my  great  mortification,  the  sheep  had 
crossed,  and  gone  to  the  hill  I  had  come  from,  but  a  good  dis 
below.  I  was  debating  with  myself  whether  to  go  back  and  f 
them,  or  go  on  to  fresh  ground,  when,  sweeping  the  funlier  hills 
the  glass,  I  had  the  satisiaction  to  see  five  old  rams  quietly  gn 
I  sent  the  Tartar  who  was  with  me  back  to  beckon  to  his  cor 
to  come  with  the  yaks,  and  while  he  was  away  the  rams  lay  dow 
their  noonday  st^s/iJ.  When  the  yaks  came  we  all  went  on  about  1 
mile,  and  then  I  left  them  and  proceeded  to  the  stalk.  I  got* 
about  three  hundred  yards,  and  found  there  was  no  possibility  ofgi 
a  lifie's  length  ncarcr  unperccived-  There  was  nothing  for  it  b 
fire  fi-om  whfn'e  1  was  at  once,  or  to  lie  still  till  the  rams  got  u| 
commenced  feeding  again,  for  the  chance  of  tlisir  coming  my  wa; 
I  was  not  sure  of  hitting  at  the  distance,  I  chose  the  later  plan,  an 
watdiing  the  magniticent  beasts  for  more  than  an  hour.  Two  seen 
be  asleep,  and  three  lying  quiet  but  wakeful.  At  last,  one  aAer  ant 
they  got  up  and  commenced  grazing,  but,  unfortunately,  they  li 
their  faces  the  wrong  way,  and  every  step  would  take  them  still  U 
off  It  was  getting  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  they  might  not 
out  of  sight  so  as  to  allow  mc  to  get  up  and  follow  till  dark, 
was  nothing  for  it  Init  to  chance  Oie  shot  If  they  had  been  an 
hundred  yards  off  1  should  have  left  them  and  bivouacked  somei 
near,  and  gone  after  them  in  the  morning;  but  three  hundred 
is  not  such  a  very  long  shot  for  a  first-rate  J  lenry  express  rif 
singling  out  the  ram  whicli  I  thought  had  the  finest  horns,  X  U 
very  steady  aim,  with  a  good  rest,  and  fired.  The  report  was  lik 
signal  to  start  for  the  Doncaster  St.  I^er.  Tlic  rains  started  < 
a  racing  pace,  so  fast  that  1  could  not  get  in  the  second  bam 
ihey  were  out  of  range  entirety,  but,  to  my  great  delight,  the^ 
hod  fired  at  soon  b^an  to  lag  behind,  and  in  a  few  secondlf 
was  left  by  itself  The  Tartars,  who  had  been  watching  proceed 
came  on  with  the  yaks,  and  we  were  soon  on  the  trail.  Wi 
behind  any  ridge  or  swell  when  the  ram  was  in  sight,  and  folic 
as  fast  as  we  could  when  hid  firom  view,  evening  closed  on  us  wil 
the  chance  of  another  shot.  There  was  but  little  blood  on  the  I 
but  enough  to  show  the  wound  was  more  than  a  graze,  and  we  c 
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fiad  the  animal  de:id  in  the  raoniing  ;  so,  though  a  bivouac  without 
bedding  III  these  cold  re^iuiui  x-i,  anyditng  but  pleasant,  we  looked  out 
tor  the  roost  sheltered  place,  and  made  ourselves  as  comronable  as  we 
could  for  the  night.  Fire  was  out  of  the  question,  ft>r  there  was 
m^ihing  to  burn.  Fortunately  I  had  a  small  blanket  under  the 
laddlc  to  prevent  galling,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  it,  did  not  suffer 
m  much  from  the  cold  as  I  feared.  A  few  more  of  such  nights 
though  wouldn't  be  a  cure  for  the  gout.  There  was  a  little  cold  tea 
Mi  in  the  bottle,  and  some  remains  of  breakfast  in  the  bag,  of  which 
I  mode  a  supper,  and  then  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  In  this  I  was  not 
my  successful,  and  felt  vcrj-  much  inclined  to  follow  the  track  by  the 
litigbt  DioonhghL  Such  nights  always  seem  very  long,  but  daybreak 
cone  at  last,  and  it  «-as  a  great  relief  to  be  moving  and  to  get  warm 
again.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  trail,  and  wc 
Ukiwed  it  up  one  hillside  and  down  another  for  some  miles  till  I 
btgu  to  fear  wc  should  sec  no  more  of  the  ram.  There  was  no 
blood,  bat  the  footprints  m  the  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  were  easy 
(HOqgh  to  follow.  At  last  we  came  on  a  wide  plain  and  disturbed 
I  boop  of  wild  horses,  and  these  trotted  on  in  front  for  some  dis- 
tuce,  nearly  obliterating  the  tracks  of  our  ram.  To  remedy  this,  I 
Wtedaod  sent  one  of  the  Tartars  round  to  drive  the  horses  on  one 
adi^in  which  he  succeeded,  and  our  way  was  free  agaiit  It  was 
Beady  noon,  and  X  was  getting  both  tired  and  hungry,  when  one  of 
^  Tartars,  who  went  on  ahead  a  Uttlc  whenever  I  was  in  the  saddle, 
Couched  down,  and  1  knew  he  !uiw  either  our  ram  or  some  other 
pne.  I  threw  myself  off  the  yak,  unslung  the  riHe,  and  when  I  got  up 
to  him  saw  the  ram  lying  down,  but  apparently  not  much  the  matter 
(  nth  it  It  was  out  of  range,  and  with  the  glass  I  could  not  see 
»hcre  it  was  hit  In  all  probability  it  was  ours,  being  on  Uie  tract 
■hich  wc  had  never  lost,  and  by  itself  1  made  a  careful  stalk,  and 
sot  1  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  the  express  at  anything  like  that 
dotuce  is  as  certain  and  deadly  as  any  of  the  wonderful  weapons  in 
Cooper's  novds,  so  I  felt  and  knew  the  chase  was  now  over.  The 
na  ocvcr  got  on  its  legs  again,  the  litde  piece  of  lead  sped  to  its 
dotiltation,  and  in  another  moment  1  was  w.-ilking  up  to  the  dead 
ttioiL  It  was  a  splendid  specimen.  The  skin  was  of  no  use,  it 
liaBg  (he  time  these  sheep  change  tlieir  coats,  but  the  horns  were 
BUfnificcnt  ones.     The  flesh  was  more  than  one  yak  could  carry. 

AQ  this  time  wc  had  been  going  right  a«'ay  from  the  camp,  and  it 

^'^  getting  well  on  in  the  afternoon  ere  wc  had  skinned  and  cut  up 

Ibt  4kcp  arul  loaded  the  }-nk.     1  had  a  shoulder  of  the  mutton 

I     MBpiWd  on  each  side  behind  the  saddle,  and  we  went  on  our  way 

^k     Vot.  X.,  M.S.  ]B,-j.  u 
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rejoicing,  the  Tartars  having  made  a,  breakfast  on  a  portion  of  Ihe-H 
raw  liver.  I  tasted  it,  but  did  not  joio  in  this  particular  moU-  . 
It  was  after  midnight  when  we  reached  the  camp,  and  the  pint  of  hot  ^ 
tea  immediately  got  ready  for  me — wasn't  it  good?  To  eojo)  a  oi\*^ 
of  liot  tea  you  must  come  and  take  a  loc^  day's  walk  o\-cr  lh<^ 
Thibet  hilU  and  >;et  home  to  it  just  at  du:>k  or  aAer  dark.  It  yoti^ 
were  a  deer-stalker  you  would  want  to  know  where  the  first  buUct  hi 
the  ram  for  it  to  travel  such  a  distatice  and  to  lire  nearly  twent 
four  hours  aHerwards.  It  had  struck  the  fore  leg,  but  had  not  b 
the  bone,  and  also  hit  the  breast  bone. 

The  Ovii  Amnion  is  the  largest  but  one  of  all  the  wild  sheep.    I 
\%  the  mouBon  of  BulTon,  and  the  ai^ali  of  modem  naturalists.     U 
found  widely  spread  on  the  high  tabic  lands  of  ThibeL     The 
of  all  the  wild  sheep  is  the  Ovis  Palii,  found  in  Pamir,  about  the  so 
of  the  Ctus.     I  have  not  been  there,  and  I  think  the  only  European 
of  Llie  present  century  who  has  ivas  Kieut.  Wood.    He  was  no  sj 
man,  and  merely  mentions  the  existence  of  the  animal.     It  w« 
this  part  of  the  country  Mr.  Hayward  was  proceeding  when  be 
so  brutally  murdered. 

Let  me  supplement  this,  lo  all  sportsmen,  vei>'  interesting  ouni- 
tivc  by  the  remark  that  the  Ovis  Amman  is  so  difficult  of  appnncft 
that  only  6ve  or  six  of  our  countr)-mcn  have  been  successfid  in 
bagging  these  magniticent  wild  sheep.  I  write  this  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus.  Armed  with  the  cap  of  Fortunatus  and  Campbdrs 
*'  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  1  came  here  in  the  spring  in  search  of  an 
EI  Dorado.  I  wander  amid  primeval  forests,  beneath  a  bright  bhic 
sky,  and  I  pity  Svlvanus  Urbas's  foggy  quarters  in  the  regions  ofSt. 
John's  Gate.  I  confess  to  a  thrill  of  pleasure  on  entering  the  geoeni 
nx)m  at  the  Hotel  Central,  Lisbon,  to  find  a  new  copjr  of  the 
CnUletnani,  with  an  instalment  of  the  new  poet's  latest  poem. 

1  could  not  manage  the  campaign  in  Scotland  this  year,  oryoa 
would  have  had  specimens  of  holh  the  fur  and  the  feather.  Ahhougfa 
wc  have  no  game  in  the  Peninsula,  wc  find  plenty  of  "food  for 
powder,"  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  being  a  favourite  resort  for  a  girat 
variety  of  long-beaks,  i.e.  woodcock,  snipe,  teal,  duck,  &<:.  I  went 
out  the  other  day  and  made  a  fiunous  bag,  chiefly  snipe-  Fancy 
this :  we  had  breakfast  ai  fresof,  in  an  orange  grove,  the  trees 
splendid  with  golden  fruit ;  the  month,  December  I  I  will  sot 
torture  you  further,  but  hope  your  sjurting  readers  will  enjoy  a  Stalk 
in  Thibet. 

CS. 
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IE  phases  of  lift'  in  London  are  abundant  enough  to 
keep  this  series  of  papers  running  while  Svlv anus  Urban 
sits  in  his  chair,  (hough  he  should  live  ten  times  as  long 
yet  as  the  past  history  of  his  magazine.  There  is  no 
need  to  look  backward  or  fonvard  for  subjects.  Vet,  while  the 
woodcrful  drama  is  enacting  before  him,  the  reflective  Londoner  roust 
doae  his  eyes  sometimes  and  specvilate  on  the  future  of  life  in  this 
gtCM  city.  What  Ix)ndon  is  to-day  we  know.  VSTiat  may  it  be  only 
one  hundred  yeais  hence  ?  The  period  is  short.  The  grandchildren 
of  altout  a  millioD  of  our  neighbours  now  dwelling  oa  the  banks  of 
U»e  Thames  will  live  to  report  on  the  aspects  of  the  capital  in  1973. 
^Vlut  is  the  tale  they  will  have  to  tell? 

In  science,  invention,  and  discovery,  we  can  never  imagine  for 
Wyond  iramediate  possibilities.  Whatever  practical  thing  can  be 
TtmUy  conceived  of  can  ver>'  soon  be  realised.  Speculation  on  the 
■Mterial  conditions  of  the  future  must  therefore  at  the  best  be  \'agu& 
Kevenfaeless  there  arc  very  good  grounds  for  building  a  passably 
pmUihlL  structure  of  guesses  on  the  future  of  this  great  capital  for 
imo  or  three  generations. 

Population  is  the  first  clement  in  the  inquiry.     How  many  people 

wiU  there  be  assembled  round  the  old  city  as  a  centre  in  1973  ?    I 

will  asstune  a  continued  increase  during  the  forthcoming  century. 

The  point  is  open  to  doubt ;  but  the  balance  of  argument  is  largely 

ia  braur  of  the  growth  of  the  capital,  decade  by  decade,  if  not  year 

bf  year,  at  least  for  some  ages  yet.      A   great  city  adds    to    its 

popolattoo  by  two  processes :  one  the  natural  increase,  and  the  other 

4ttt  attraction  of  strangers.     Both  these  causes,  so  far  as  one  may 

Mge,  ore  likely  to  remain  operative  fur  a  long  time. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  the  laws  which  regulate  Uie  natural 
■dcucv  i^d  there  are  instances  in  the  world  of  populations 
*iBccountBbly  standing  still  in  point  of  numbers,  and  even  receding. 
^  there  is  no  such  instance  in  the  history  of  those  races  of  norib- 
■■llcni  Enrope  by  whom  chiefly  this  coimlry  is  peopled.  The 
f^oncooa  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  .A.Dglo-Saxons  will  probably 
•*  go  on  for  ever ;  but  it  can  hardly  stop  suddenly.    Il  has  been.  aV 
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work  for  upwards  or  a  thousand  years,  and  never  more  rcmazluL 
than  in  our  own  limes.  It  is  surely  good  for  another  centui 
Natural  tendencies  like  these  in  the  blood  of  particular  races,  mai 
fcstcd  with  fair  uniformity  during  a  thousand  years,  do  not  cease  in 
generation  or  two  without  notice  and  nithout  external  cause.  T 
times  of  ignorance  and  folly  arc  gone  by  when  society  was  likely 
make  and  persist  in  any  social  blunder  large  enough  to  check  ti 
development  of  the  physical  proclivities  of  the  population.  It  woo 
be  rash  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  possibilities  of  a  long  indcfini 
period  of  the  future ;  but  for  the  small  space  of  a  hundred  yean 
high  degree  of  probabiHty  attaches  to  the  assumption  that  the  natui 
increase  of  our  population  nill  follow  the  course  of  our  ex[ierience. 

But  the  artificial  increase  ?  Is  the  habit  of  clustering  round 
great  centre  likely  to  continue  ?  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  dediae 
the  influences  which  cause  London  to  grow  by  external  accretk) 
Its  commercial  advantages  are  at  least  as  great  in  tlic  prospect  as 
the  rctiospcct.  Its  position  and  (acilitics  for  trading  are  at  least  i 
good,  comparatively,  as  In  any  past  period  ;  and  the  start  it  has  in  th 
race,  by  reason  of  its  immense  population  of  consumers  and  tnteU 
gent  distributors,  hea\-ily  handicaps  all  competitors.  If  London  wc 
cribbed  in  by  physical  boundaries  her  manufactories  would  giadusll 
betake  themselves  to  other  quarters ;  but  there  are  no  |Mac^ 
limits  to  the  expansion  of  her  area.  VMiole  counties  lie  round  ha 
n*aiting  to  come  within  tlie  pale.  All  Essex  and  Kent,  as  wdl  * 
Surrey,  are  open  to  become  her  workshop,  and  she  is  surrounded  b 
a  fair  country  for  pleasant  homes  for  the  people  of  coming  gencn 
tions. 

In  attractiveness,  independently  of  business  advantages,  tuD««eeic 
all  on  our  side.  I-ondon  is  he.ilthrul  beyond  almost  all  her  compeer 
and  promises  at  least  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  of  tliem  in  improvir 
her  sanitary  condition.  As  she  grows  in  size  she  grows  in  beaut 
Take  them  for  all  in  all,  there  arc  no  more  charming  suburbs  in  tl 
island.  Every  year  adds  some  improvement,  some  grace,  and  son 
of  the  facilities  and  advantages  associated  with  a  predominant  cent 
of  clwlisadon.  Nearly  all  the  evils  of  Old  London  arc  on  the  raea 
Its  river  walls  grow  into  carriagedrivcs  and  promenades.  BnM 
streets  are  pushing  through  narrow  and  squalid  regions ;  parks  as 
open  spaces  arc  preserved  wth  all  possible  jealousy ;  pleasore  an 
recreation  grounds  are  opened  in  newly-pcoplcd  ijuartera.  The  ton 
is  now  in  a  transition  state.  Works  are  beginning  which  nu 
take  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  complete,  and  meanwhile  wc  shi 
witness  the  commencement  of  other  undertakings.     >Vhocver  liv 
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rough  ihe  next  twenty  years  will  see  the  fniits  ripen.    There  will 
i-ast  improvements  in  the  mere  appearance  of  the  capital.     As  an 
a.t:mctive  city  in  a  material  sense,  ia  comparison  with  other  great 
sues,  London  is  running  a  winning  race. 

Nor  is  the  diann  of  the  city,  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  likely  to 

w^uie.     Centralisation  increases.     There  is  a  constant  gravitation  of 

Bxapenar  forces  to  this  centra      Genius,  energy,  enterprise,  fly  to 

L.ioadoii,  as  the  focus  of  power.     It  is  the  one  spot  from  which  the 

country  can  be  moved     Not  a  sign  arises  of  a  reaction  upon  this 

tendency.    No  one  tliinks  of  proposing  new  centres  of  imperial 

Action.    Facilities  of  intercourse  are  all  on  the  same  side.    The 

lime  is  coming  when,  by  turns,  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 

will  spend  a  portion  of  their  year  in  the  capital.     Our  colonies  will 

by-uid-by  be  tenanted  by  millions  where  there  are  now  only  hun- 

ditds  and  thousands,  and  there  must  be  constant  personal   inter- 

coune  between  tlie  colonists  and  our  metropolis.     The  ratio  of  this 

coming  and  going  will  inaease  as  travelling  becomes  easier  and 

cbeaper.     The  mere  temporary  population,  which  is  now  very  large, 

■ill  be  magnified  immensely,  and  the  more  there  may  be  who  come 

Uie  lugcr  will  be  the  numbers  who  will  remain.     If  Great  Britain's 

SDod  fbrtone  continue,  and  her  children  everywhere  increase,  as  they 

arcly  must  in  the  century  before  us,  London,  as  the  seat  of  Govem- 

tacnt,  the  centre  of  attraction  for  genius  and  ambition,  the  very 

tanple  of  the  highest  arts  and  tlie  .source  of  the  foremost  efforts  of 

ibougbt,  can  hardly  fail  to  maintain  the  position  she  now  holds  ia 

»riation  to  the  empire. 

But  what  of  her  rivals  elsewhere  in  the  world  ?  If  London  should 
bold  her  own  in  competition  with  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Madrid,  and  New  York,  m.iy  not  all  the  old  capitals  lose  caste  before 
•be  wonderful  uprising  of  some  new  empire  city,  such  as  Chicago  or 
Melbourne  may  become  in  a  htmdrcd  years? 

It  is  impossible  to^estimate  all  the  chances,  but  the  very  greatness 
U  commerce,  in  wealth,  and  in  population  of  any  city  in  the  distant 
touioents  of  the  West,  the  South,  or  the  East,  would  prolxibly  tend 
only  to  increase  the  importance  of  London,  which  makes  haste  to 
*etch  forth  its  hand  to  every  new  [)eople  assembled  anjTi'hcre  for 
^e  purposes  of  civilisation.  We  have  here  a  machinery  which  has 
l^eca  at  work,  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale,  for  two  thousand 
ytan,  always  adapting  itself  lo  the  times,  always  finding  itself  equal 
•o  new  emergencies.  Wc  have  the  imperishable  advantages  of  his- 
tory and  tradition  side  by  side  with  a  great  share  of  llie  best  ot 
*odcra  genius  and  enterprise.     New  cities  in  countries  of  splendid 
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nalund  gifts  like  that  in  which  Chicago  has  sprung  up,  may  run. 
'•head  of  London  in  population  and  wealth,  and  outshine  the  ancieot^.-; 
capita]  of  Britain  in  many  wav*!).     It  xs,  mort:  than  [KKsibltr,  it  is  (^uiii 
probable,  that  the  next  hundred  ycare  will  sec  some  such  experienci 
as  this ;  for  who  caji  measure  the  resources  which  lie  almost  untouch 
in  lands  like  America  and  Australia?     I  would  not  ha7,ird  the 
diction  that  in  wealth  and  [wpulation  no  city,  new  or  old,  w-ill  m 
past  London.     AU  I  antici|)alc  is  that,  within  the  i^criod  set  d 
this  great  citj*  will  go  on  increasing,  in  all  that  makes  her  famous  t 
day,  at  the  steady  pace  at  which  she  has  been  moving  wiihm  oua 
own  time. 

If  I  were  looking  forward  for  a  thousand  years  1  sitoutd  hesitate  *: 
-make  any  prediction  with  regard  to  London.     The  possibilities  c 
the  next  ten  centuries  are  as  far  beyond  conception  almost  as 
conditions  of  life  on  another  planet,  and  though  I  have  no  belief 
whatever  in  the  picture  of  the  sketching  New  ZeaLinder,  and  wm 
disposed  to  think  tlut  in  coming  times  only  earthquakes  or  greet 
geological  changes  can  sweep  away  civilisation  from  any  of  io 
strongholds,  I  do  not  think  that  there  arc  in  existence  elements  of 
probability  enough  to  lend  interest  to  a  speculation  upon  wiiat  this 
capital  may  be  at  a  date  so  long  distant      Hut  the  materials  an 
considerable  by  which  the  likelihoods  of  the  short  period  of  one 
Imndred  years  may  be  weiglied,  and  the  inference  seems  to  me  a  hk 
one  that  London  will  continue  at  least  for  so  long  to  grow  as  she  te 
-grown  before  our  eyes. 

A  population  of  about  thirteen  milHoos — that  is  the  first  result  I 
find  if  these  inferences  arc  good.  The  figures  arc  a  IJldc  startKng. 
A  dty  of  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  is  altogether  outside  the 
range  of  oar  experience  or  knowledge.  Probalily  not  a  third  of  that 
number  were  ever  yet  settled  on  one  spot  The  population  of  the 
capital  of  China  has  been  guessed  at  four  millions,  but  ntarty  tU 
authorities  place  the  figure  much  lower,  and  no  other  city  has  era 
hern  known  to  contain  so  many  people  as  are  retutned  as  the  KCtaal 
number  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1871 — vir.,  3,354,360.  Itia 
true  that  one  Grimaldi.  some  hundred  and  fifty  year^  ago,  s«rd(i«a 
the  population  of  Pcktn  at  sixteen  millions ;  but  that  was  a  }e^^m_ 
the  dark.  In  our  time  the  numbers  are  thought  to  be  under  n^^l 
than  over  four  milhons :  while  Jcddo,  the  next  most  densely  p(^^^ 
lated  city  of  the  East  has  probably  less  tlrnn  1*1-0  millions.  The 
inhabitants  of  old  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  civilised  world,  weic 
never  thought  to  exceed  two  millions  ;  they  were  estimated  by 
Gibbon  at  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  the  fifth  centur>'.     Bnt-i 


Jtooe  vas  anificully  ino^ble  of  extensinn  in  area.  Villas  and 
jmUmi  and  other  private  possessions  surrounded  the  city  like  a 
barrier,  and  in  order  tu  make  the  most  of  the  space  within  these 
^—iimits  houses  were  built  so  lofty  that,  to  prevent  frequent  accidents, 
^^pic  Emperors  were  compciled  to  put  in  force  a  decree  tliat  private 
^t>ixildtngs  should  not  run  higher  from  the  ground  than  seventy  feet. 
C*^un  is  even  more  rigidly  n'alled  in,  and  its  area  is  not  more  than 
fi:>«irteco  square  miles  ;  while  the  whole  of  London  covers  a  hundred 
^^•"Yit  lwe3Uy<tit-o  square  miles,  and  may  cx{>and  itself,  without  hin* 
43niKc.  in  any  direction.  The  English  capital,  indeed,  adopts  now 
policy  which,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  was  never  thought 
'—it  lays  itself  out  for  an  unlimited  grottth  of  [Kjpulation.  The  old 
are  mdened  up,  and  the  new  are  constrtirted  to  be  loosely 
ikd.  The  ancient  close-packing  system  has  ceased,  and  light 
space  are  being  let  into  oveicrondcd  localities.  There  are  now 
half  a  million  more  people  than  there  were  in  1861,  but  the  traffic  in 
the  chief  thoroughCucs  is  easier.  Tliere  are  fewer  dcad-locks  in  the 
streets,  and  business  and  pleasure  are  managed  «ilh  greater  facility. 
Hiese  are  the  results  of  the  simple  (act  that  Ixmdon  ha.<t  within  the 

^hlt  qntrter  of  a  century  recognised  the  coming  of  the  stress  of  an 
vqiaraUeted  fiopubtion,  ajid  made  prciiarations  to  meet  it.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclam-itioo  forbidding 
Ae  erection  of  new  buildings  "  where  none  such  had  existed  within 
theBcnory  of  man  ;'''for  the  extension  of  die  metropolis  was  not  only 
<ihBin»d  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  plague,  but  was  thought 
•0  create  trouble  in  governing  such  multitudes — a  dearth  0/  victuals, 
tl>c  nmltiplying  of  beggars,  an  increase  of  artisans  more  than  could 
^  together,  and  the  impoverishment  of  other  cities  for  lack  of 
Obtbilants.  At  that  time  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
""JUcs  was  prubabty  less  than  6vc  millions,  of  whom  certainly  not 
"lore  than  half  a  million  lived  in  London.  But  the  inhabiuble 
"Ci  then  was  very  limited.  Wiihout  any  of  the  modem  machinery 
^  ipeedy  commumcation  and  protection  from  depredation,  .1  city 
^trvtching  upwards  of  eleven  mites  from  north  to  south  and  from  cast 
^  wot  would  have  been  an  irapos-sibiiity. 

The  estimate  of  a  population  of  13,000,000  in  1973  is  based  upon 
***e  increase  of  the  ten  years  from  i86i  to  1871,  which  was  one  and 
*  fcalf  per  cent  per  annum.  The  increase  would  be  much  greater — 
*«*oiring  A  population  of  something  like  16,000,000 — if  calculated  on 
***•  nic  of  accretion  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  present  <cntiin,',  and 
*^iU  more  if  reckoned  upon  the  percentage  of  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
y'ttn.    The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  gives  ihc 
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result  of  13,000,000  in  1973,  is  the  lowest  since  1841.  But  thatllic 
rate  has  fallen  somewhat  since  1S61  can  hardly  be  talcen  to  todictte 
a  permanent  turn  in  the  tide.  The  decade  in  whicli  occurred  ihc 
American  civil  war,  the  stopi>age  of  our  cotton  manufacture,  the 
greatest  financial  crisis  of  tlie  century,  and  a  gencnl  depressioa  of 
trade,  is  not  a  fair  gauge  of  the  tendency  of  thopopmlation  of  a  grot 
city  which  suffered  severely  from  all  those  causes.  The  fact  that  in 
such  a  time  the  people  of  the  capital  increased  by  447,000  ct 
evidence  of  the  determined  gjowth  of  I^ondon  under  difficulties. 
Judging  from  the  state  of  things  since  the  census  was  token  ncartj' 
two  years  ago,  the  increase  of  population  between  1871  and  \%%\ 
will  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent  Thirteen 
millions,  therefore,  a  hundred  years  hence,  is  a  very  low  estimate  for 
the  population  of  London,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing  short  of  ine* 
iricvable  national  calamity,  or  a  complete  and  wholly  unlooked  fijr 
revolution  in  the  conditions  of  ci\-iIisation  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
that  can  prevent  the  realisation  of  that  estimate. 

A  popuLition  of  not  less  than  thirteen  millions,  and  a  hundred  yeai^ 
more  of  progress  in  the  arts,  in  science,  literature,  tlie  drama  :  from  Ihi* 
date  a  century  of  inventions,  discoveries,  new  modes  of  incrnsiQ^ 
productions  and  s|>aring  toil,  new  pleasures  and  comforts,  higher  knoi^^ 
ledge  of  all  knowable  things,  inestimable  improvements  in  the  an  w* 
health,  belter  laws  and  principles  of  government — UTio  can  fom 
conception  of  I  jfe  in  London  at  the  end  of  that  hundred  years  ^ 
In  point  of  time  the  period  is  short ;  but  there  have  been  no  ages  9^ 
the  past  by  whicli  may  be  measured  this  century  forward.    A  hun 
years  ago  the  nmchiner)-  whidi  regulates  our  habits  and  modes 
living  to-day  was  not  thought  of,  and  we  were  still  struggling;  not 

hopefully.to  emulate  Uic  highest  civilisation  of  old  Greece  andR 

In  all,  except  pure  art,  wc  have  now- gone  far  past  those  anciet^-* 
standards,  and  so  close  have  we  run  once  or  twice  on  the  heels  of  th--^ 
divine  masters  of  the  past  that  the  next  high  wave  of  genius  or  lh>-  ^ 
next  after  that  may  land  us  far  ahead  of  old  history,  even  in  tlk-  ^ 
accomplishments  in  which  the  first  civilised  nadons  most  exccll 
If  the  story  of  the  human  race  thus  far  may  teach  us  anything, 
tells  us  now  that  wc  are  past  the  dangers  which  three  or  four  t 
thrust  back  the  advanced  races  and  rendered  necessary  the  beginni 
of  the  work  of  civilisation  afresh.  Blunders  so  gigantic  ac^M 
irrepanible  as  those  of  old  cannot  be  repeated. 

On   this  foundation,   I   think  we    may  fairly  speculate  OD 
prospects  of  Life  in  London  in  1973. 

RiCHA&D  GOWIK& 


'N  his  pamphlet,  "  The  Impeachment  or  the  Mouse  of  Bruns- 
wick," Mr.  Bradlaugh  says:  '*  The  right  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  to  succeed  to  the  Throne  is  a  right 
accruing  only  from  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  being  clear  that, 
from  this  statute,  ihcy  have  no  claim  to  the  Throne.     It  is 
therefore  submitted  that  should  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to 
enact  ibat,  after  the  death  or  abdication  of  her  present  Majesty,  the 
Throne  shall  no  longer  be  filled   by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bninswick,  such  an  enactment  would  be  perfectly  within  the  corape- 
tence  of  Parliament"     In  the  November  number  of  this  magazine  I 
cointained  that  for  enacting  purposes  the  Parliament  consists  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  o(  Commons — a  Hill 
does  not  become  bw  until  it  is  voted  by  the  Commons,  voted  by  the 
Lords,  and  assented  to  by  the  Sovereign,  and  that  therefore  J'arlia- 
ment  could  not  constitutionally  deprive  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the 
wersion  lo  the  Crown  without  ibe  assent  of  the  Sovereign.     I  also 
aid  that  an   Act  barring  die  succession  of  the  lawful   heir  to  the 
Throne,  even  if  it  were  duly  passed  and  assented  to  by  Parliament, 
would  he  a  revolutionary  proceeding.     Mr.  Bradlaugh  replies  :  "  That 
the  British  ParUament  can  prevent  the  succession  of  the  lawful  heir  to 
Ihe  Throne  is  certaitL"     He  refers  to  the  revoludon  of  16&8,  and 
*y»:  *'If  Parliament  has  and  had  no  right  to  exclude  or  prevent  the 
■•ccession   of  a  *  lawful    heir,'  then  the  members  of  the  present 
HoDse  of  Brunswick  are  illegally  on  the  Throne — in  fad,  usurpers. 
^  contend  that  Oiey  are  lawfully  on  the  Throne,  and  may  be  as 
^vfblly  ejected  from  it."     Mr.  Bradlaugh  says  that  the  number  (^ 
P**V)ns  who  think  with  him  is  not  scant.     If  the  constitutional 
"**U>ry  of  England  were  taught  in  schools,  Uie  number  of  those  who 
***«mcd  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  historical  argument  would  be  countable 


r'  his  thumbs. 


^Vith  regard  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  quotations  from  the  Parliamentary 

^^bttcs  in  17&8,  it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  I  have  not  denied 

aaihority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  set  forth  in  the 

ttum  of  Mr,  Pitt :  *'  That  no  person  had  a  right  to  the  Throne 

te|}cndent  of  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses."    The 

of  Parliament  arc  conjoinlly  and  severally  creatures 


the  Throne    ^J 

component   ^M 
ures  of  the   ^| 
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law.  Neither  the  Sovereign  nor  the  Hooses  of  Parliament  are  abov 
the  law.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  might  have  cited  more  rormally  defiait 
aiilliorilics  tlian  extracts  from  debates  in  Parliament.  Sir  Edviar 
Coke,  referring  to  tlic  power  of  Parliament,  says  it  b  "so  trauscender 
and  absolute  that  it  cannot  be  confmcd,  either  for  causes  or  penoat 
within  any  bounds."  IJratton  says  of  the  Sovereign,  "the  law  inak? 
him  king."  The  ts  and  13  William  \\\.  c  2  (the  Act  of  Sctticmcn. 
recites  that  "  whereas  the  laws  of  England  arc  the  birthright  of  tl 
people  tliercof,  and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  shall  ascend  t] 
Throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  administer  the  government  of  the  tut 
according  to  the  said  laws."  The  6  Anne,  c  7,  makes  it  high  trcasg 
for  any  one  to  asitert  "  that  the  kingis  or  queens  of  this  realm,  by  an 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  arc  not  able  to  make  laws  aw 
statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  Crowt 
and  tl»e  descent,  limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  ibercof." 

Here,  then,  I  have  given  the  highest  authorities  as  to  the  powe 
of  Parliament — that  is  to  say,  I  have  quoted  ftom  Acts  of  ParlismaM 
So  far,  then,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  1  are  af^reed,  or  raUicr  it  scobs  till 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  kus  hardly  aware  of  the  cunstitutiooal  cnactnenl 
which  assert  the  power  of  Parliament  But,  we  must  now  ask,  Wha 
is  Parliament  and  what  is  an  Act  of  Parliament }  Parliament  is  lu 
the  Sovereign  only,  or  the  House  of  Lords  only,  or  the  House  ( 
Commons  only,  or  the  two  Houses,  but  is  the  Sovereign  and  the  tw 
Hooses.  An  Act  of  Parliament  ts  not  a  resolution  of  the  CoonBoa 
or  a  resolution  of  the  Lords  or  an  edict  of  the  Sovcrogn.  It  is  bc 
a  Bill  that  has  been  voted  by  the  I^rds  and  the  C?ommona.  It  \ 
a  Bill  that  has  been  voted  by  the  Commons  and  by  the  Lords,  an 
been  assented  to  by  the  Sovereign.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  says :  "  Howen 
absurd  any  statute  may  be,  the  l-'.nglish  judges  are  Iwund  to  enfon 
it."  Precisely ;  but  what  is  a  statute  ?  Suppose  the  Lords  and  tl 
ConimoRS  passed  a  Bill  declaring  it  treason  for  any  person  to  affir 
orally  or  by  writing  that  tlie  House  of  Brunswick  ought  to  be  ooslt 
from  the  succession  to  the  Throne ;  and  we  will  further  snp}iose  di 
Queen  Victoria,  for  the  first  rime  in  her  reign,  nercised  her  right 
veto,  and  refused  her  assent  to  the  Bill.  If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  iw 
prosecuted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  tlte  judges  ma 
not  allow  the  prosecution  to  proceed,  because  a  Bill  of  the  t« 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  not  a  statute,  is  not  law,  until  it  rcoetv 
the  aasent  of  the  Sovereign.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  refers  us  to  the  rtrvol 
tion  of  1 688.  It  would  be  suftrcient  forme  to  reply  that  what  ia  dm 
in  a  period  of  revolution  is  not  a  precedent  to.  be  followed  in  a  dn 
of  settled  j^vemment  j  but  if  we  glance  at  the  events  of  the  la 
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^_Rvo)utioo  we  shall  sec  that  they  emphatically  contradict  the  theory 
^VOf  Mr,  Bmdbngh. 

^1     Janes  11.  left  the  country  in  November,  1688,  and  on  the  und 
^Tttf    JiDoajy   the   so<aned   Convention   Parliament  met      Now  in 
the  I  W.  ami  M.,  sec.  2,  c  2  (the  Act  founded  on  the  Bill  of  Rights), 
*c  find  that  ilie  Convention  Parliament  was  elected  in  compliance 
I       *ith  letters  written  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  "To  the  lords  sxiiritual 
I       Mid  temporal  being  Protestants,"  and  other  letters  ("  to  the  several 
i      coontics,  cities,  universities,   boroughs,  and  Cinque  Purls   for  the 
;       dloosing  of  buch  i^crsons  to  represent  them  as  were  uf  right   to  be 
*em  to  Parliament  to  meet  and  sit  at  "Westminster."   Neither  in  Eng- 
Iwid  nor  in  any  other  country'  can  a  Parliament,  or  an  Assembly,  or 
*  Congress  summon  itself.     In  a  revohition-iry  period,  when  there  is 
no  const! tulional  authority  to  smnmon  a  Parliament,  some  person  is 
obliged  to  usnrp  the  authority.     In  England  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
le  Crown  to  summon  a  Parliament,  but  on  two  occasions  this  law  was 
tlaled.     *l'hc  Parliament  that  restored  Charles  II.  and  the  Pariia- 
^cnt  of  168S  were  not  summoned  by  Royal  Writ  Well,  on  the  28th 
iiiary  the  Convention  Parliament  resolved  "  That  King  James  II., 
ix-ing  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  Constiturion  of  this  kingdom  by 
iking  the  original  contract  between  King  ;ind  people,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  tlie  fuoda- 
'ncntal  Uws,  and  having  wiUidrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has 
^(Bested  the  government,  and  that  the  Throne  Is  thereby  vacant." 
Omfae  13th  February  William  and  Mary  were  declared  to  be  King  and 
Qti«n.  The  first  Act  of  the  completed  Parliament  was  one  declaring 
ll^the  Lords  and  Commons  convened  at  Westminster  on  the  32nd 
of  January,  i588,  **are  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  so  shall 
^  and  arc  hereby  declared,  accoimted,  and  adjudged  to  be  to  all 
'otcnu^  constructions,   and   purposes   wliatsoever,   notn-ithsunding 
•""y  want  of  writ  or  writs  of  summons,  or  any  other  defect  of  form  or 
**^4ull  whatsoever,  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  according  to  the 
""•■•l  form."  And  the  first  Act  of  the  first  duly  summoned  Parliament 
^^  the  I  W.  and  M.,  for  the  avoiding  of  all  disputes  and  questions 
^**ocming  the  being  and  authority  of  the  late  Parliament,  which 
*  "^WB  **  tliat  all  and  singular  the  .\cts  made  and  enacted  in  the  said 
^^OtiTcntion)  Parliament  were  and  are  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
)m." 
^*he  change  of  1688  was  a  revolution,  but,  of  all  revolutions  on 
.  the  roost  moderate  and  conser^-arive.     There  was  no  change 
^  the  fcnrn  of  government,  and  the  change  of  Sovereign  was  scarcely 
*=liangc  of  dynasty.     The  monarch  who  had  fled  was  succeeded  by 
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members  of  his  family.    The  Convention  Parliameni  was  sununoo' 
by  the  Prince,  who,  though  not  then  the  de  Jure  King  of  Englan 
was  without  doubt  the  de  facto  supreme  power  in  the  countrj'.     y 
the  precedent  of  the  Restoration  Parliament  was  followed,  and  noc 
xnoiuent  was  lost  in  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  give  the 
fonnallysumniuned  Parliament  a  constitutional  title.     The  Houses  o^ 
Parliament  were  then,  as  now,  honcunibly  jealous  of  their  rights  ^rtcM- 
privileges,  but  they  were  too  constitutional  and  too  law-abiding  tc^ 
say  :  "  Wc,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  do  not  need  the  rccogoiciav 
of  the  Crown  to  assure  the  validity  of  our  Acts.''     On  the  coatraiy, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  they  sought  and  obtained  that  oonat^ 
tutional  sanction. 

Uiit  Mr.  bnidlaugh  refers  us  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  12  snd 
13  William  III.  c  2,  dated  the  isth  June,  1701 — that  is,  thirteea 
years  after  the  revolution — and  he  tells  us  "That  the  power  to  repeal 
is  as  complete  as  the  authority  to  enact."  U'e  turn  to  the  statute, 
and  we  read  these  words:  "And  the  same  arc  by  HU  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Uie  said  Xxjrds  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons,  and  by  aulJiority  of  the  same,  ratified 
and  confirmed  accordingly."  That  is  to  say,  the  Act  of  Settlement  u 
not  an  Act  of  the  two  Houses  only,  but  of  the  Crown  also.  If,  there^ 
fore*  we  admit  that  the  power  to  repeal  is  as  complete  as  the  authority 
10  enact,  it  surely  follows  tliat  an  enactment  of  tJie  Crown  and.  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  caiuiot  be  repealed  except  by  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  as  well  as  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 

So  much  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  assertion  that  in  a  period  of  setUcd 
Government  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  can,  without  the  assent  of 
the  Crown,  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  was  not  the  Act  of  a 
Convention  Parliament,  but  of  a  Parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.     Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  will  say  a  word  about  Mr, 
BiadUugh's  reference  to  the  United  Slates.  He  writes :  "  In  America 
there  is  a  written  Constitution,  and  an  Act  of  Congress  may  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  the  judges  may  disregard  it  as  unconstitutiooaL' 
The  Supreme  Court  not  only  may,  but  is  bound  to  disr^ard  an  un- 
constitutional Act  of  Congress,     'llie  Fathers  of  the  Republic  would 
not  confer  on  the  Executive,  or  on  Congress,  or  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  authority  to  amend  or  alter  the  Constitution.    That  power  is 
reserved  to  the  people.     Mr.  Bradlaugh  will  discover,  by  oen 
cursory  study  of  the  English  Constitution,  that  no  power  is  confi 
upon  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  amend  or  alter  tlie  Constituiioifc- 
any  more  than  such  a  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit 
Sutcs. 
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X^et  ns  now  notice  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  statement  that  **  the  Parltament 
full  And  uncontrollable  authority  to  make  any  enactment  and  to 
rpca]  any  enactment  heretofore  made." 
He  it  obscr\  cd  that  Mr.  Hnidlaugh  does  not  mean  the  mere  poienlial 
>wcr  of  Parliament,  but  the  constitutional  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment.    ^Vhat  1   understand  by  constitutional  competency   is  the 
poiwcr  to  do  anything  that  is  not  in  vioblion  of  llie  Constitution;  for  a 
consthulional  Parliament  is  not  a  con.stitucnt  assembly,   but  the 
creature,  servant,  and  protector  of  the  Constitution.     Is  Parliament 
consiitnttonally  competent  to  make  or  repeal  any  enactment  ?     In 
his  |karaphlet  Mr.  firadlaugh  \mles : — *'  The  object  of  the  present 
essay  is  to  submit  reasons  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  so 
far  oi  (he  suaesiion  to  tht  THnmt  it  concerned."   ^Vhy  is  a  part  only  of 
the  Act  (0  be  repealed  ?    The  Act  of  Settlement  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause : — "  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall  take  effect  as  afore- 
said, judges'  commissions  be  made   ifuam  diu  sc  bene  gisserin/,  and 
their  salaries  asrcrtaincd  and  c.stablishcfl,  but  upon  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them.'     Is 
Partianient  competent  to  repeal  this  clause,  which  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  independence  of  the  judges  ?  Or  has  Parliament  the  constitutional 
authoniy  to  enact  that  it  shall  not  be  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Otova,  and  shall  not  be  dissolved  at  the  end  of  seven  years  by  the 
cflhucion  of  time,  but  shall  be  a   permanent  assembly,  filling  up 
vacucies  as  it  chooses,  without  regard  to  the  law  or  to  the  will  of 
Ae  people  ?     If  a  Parliament  so  acted  would  it  not  be  the  duty 
of  a  constitutional  Sovereign   to  call  upon  the  people  to  refiise 
obedience  to  the  unconstitutional  decree,  and  to  defend  their  rights 
sfid  liberty  ?    The  assertion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  nonsensical     Par- 
•wuncot  as  well  as  the  Sovereign  is  a  creation  of  the  law,  and  can  only 
^  lawfully  when  it  rcsjiects  the  Constitution  of  the  country'.     Mr. 
^radUugh  says  :  "  In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  written  Constitution." 
This  is  not  true.     Portions  of  our  Constitution  arc   won  scrip/a,  but 
"^o  puts  of  our  Constitution— such  as  Magna  Charta^  the  BUI  of 
*^*ghts,  the  Act  of  Settlement,   and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act—are 
"'itttn.  But  whether  written  or  un^■ritten  the  Constitution  is  of  eijual 
authority. 

To  discuss  the  potcntl-ility  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  two  Houses 
^^  Parliament  or  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  be  profitless.  The 
***^^otign  might,  with  the  support  of  an  army  or  the  people,  tear  the 
*-^*osutution  in  shreds  and  found  a  despotic  Government.  The 
'*o  Houses  of  Parliament  might,  with  the  assent  of  the  nation. 
***oltth  the  monarchy  and  set  up  a  republic.      If  Her  Majesty's 
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iog  and  oft-repeated  stump  phrase.     \Miat  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may 

y  to  the  masscts  I  know  not,  but  in  his  pamphlet  he  fiatters  the 

people  after  the  commonplace  demagogue  style  by  telling  them  that 

they  ore  supreme^  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  violate  the  constitu- 

tuwol  compact     For  nirarly  a  century  tlie  Frtuicli  demagogues  have 

been  repealling  the  same  abominable  flattery,  and  they  liave  been 

Wicvcd-     \Vhat  is  the  result  ?     After  so  many  revolutions,  anarchy 

lad  not  Older  reigns  in  France ;  instead  of  a  settled  Government, 

ilw  ha.s  A  Proviuonal  Govenuncat ;  and  instead  of  political  liberty 

there  is  the  tyranny  of  factions,  tlie  most  oppressive  of  all  tyranolcs. 

Tbe  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  autliotity,  but  its  edicts  arc 

aolbd  blessed  nur  a  blessing  unless  they  are  inspired  by  a  love  of 

justice,     (iod  forltid  that  the  dc\-ilish  dogma,  *'  Might  makes  right," 

sbould  ever  be  an  article  of  our  political  creed     God  forbid  that  the 

English  people  should  ever  forget  tliat  freedom  caitnot  be  divorced 

Eram  justice.     Ha.pptly  there  is  no  sign  of  the  free  mother  of  free 

BUioDs  being  false  to  lliosc  sacred  principles  which  have  t>een  her 

>ne  guide  in  the  days  of  trial,  which  have  made  her  great  and 

l^ooous^  and  her  fair  land  the  home  and  the  shrine  of  liberty. 

Bui  Mr.  itradtaugh  puts  forth  rea.*^ons  for  what  he  ignoranily,  or 
itDpcrtinen Uy  {iresuaiing  on  the  ignorance  of  his  hearers,  calls  a 
twnitutional  act,  but  which  would  be  a  revolution.  The  pleas  for 
fepeaiing  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  cultin;;  utT  Uie  succession  of  the 
Wocc  of  Wales  to  the  Tlironc  are  false  in  fact,  bad  in  law,  and  gro- 
lMt|uely  irrelevant.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  asserts  that  the  Princes  of  the 
Bouteof  firunswick  have  been  bad  men,  and  tliat  all  the  flls  of 
England  since  the  revolution  of  t6S3  have  been  tbe  fault  of  tbc 
^oswick  Sovereigns.  Ergo,  says  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  let  us  prevent 
lie  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning 
Soracign.  Why  Queen  Victoria  Is  to  occupy  tlie  Throne  until  she 
^^M>Otts  to  present  her  sceptre  to  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  or  dies,  is 
Wt  explained. 

With  regard  to  personal  character  I  submit  that  the  pri^-ate  vices 
of  a  lung  do  not  justify  a  political  revolution.  Charles  I.  was  a 
8^  husband  and  a  good  father,  but  a  bad  king,  and  deserved  to 
''i*  his  CTcywn.  James  II.  was  not  a  personally  vicioas  man,  yet  the 
'CvoUtion  of  1 688  was  justifiable  because  he  was  a  bad  king.  There 
i»  Da  nobler  lady  living  than  Qvieen  Victoria.  Her  conduct  as  a 
^iishter,  as  a  wife,  and  as  a  mother  endears  her  to  nations  that  owc 
lui  00  aUcgiaiioe.  Not  only  is  Victoria  a  good  woman,  but  also  a  good 
laoca,  for  she  is  ever  mindful  of  her  duty  to  the  State,  and  n:si»ccts 
the  nghls  of  her  subjects.     But  if  our  beloved  Queen  were  a  bad 
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Sovereign,  her  womanly  virtues  would  not  be  a  reason  for  pennitting 
her  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  to  infringe  our  political  rights. 
Constitutional  loyalty  to  the  Throne  is  not  inspired  by  the  character 
of  the  occupant.  In  countries  where  the  ruler  is  a  despot,  personal 
attachment  is  all  important,  but  where  the  ruler  is  a  constitutional 
monarch  the  stability  of  the  Throne  does  not  depend  upon  the  private 
character  of  the  wearer  of  the  crown.  It  is  of  great  moment  that  the 
iierce  light  which,  as  the  poet  says,  beats  about  the  Throne  should 
show  to  the  nation  an  example  of  exalted  virtue ;  but  that  is  beside 
the  polidcal  question.  So  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  proved  that  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  must  needs  be  libertines,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  we  ought  to  oust  the  present  reignii^ 
family. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  strings  together  the  evil  stories  which  have  been 
told  about  the  Georges,  which  he  says  he  believes  to  be  true.  His 
credulity  is  marvellous  if  he  assumes  that  the  Georges  altogether 
escaped  calumny.  In  my  article  on  the  pamphlet  I  said  that  if  all 
the  stories  about  the  Georges  are  true,  if  they  were  the  vilest  of  men, 
and  if  bad  private  character  were  a  reason  for  a  change  of  dynasty, 
still  it  would  not  be  fair  to  visit  the  sins  of  his  ancestors  upon  Albert 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  way  of  illustration  I  wrote  :  "Suppose 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  ancestors  had  been  very  abominable  persons, 
that  would  be  no  reason  for  punishing  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  or  for  declaring 
him  incompetent  to  hold  a  public  office."  This  put  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
hors  de  combat^  and,  writhing  on  the  ground,  he  blurts  out  a  confes- 
sion of  the  unsoundness  of  his  views,  and  very  curtly  repudiates  the 
leading  argument  of  his  pamphlet  He  thus  writes :  "  But  it  is 
asked,  Ought  the  fact  that  George  IV.  was  '  a  very  bad  man  *  to  be 
urged  as  a  ground  for  hindering  the  succession  of  Albert  Edward  to  the 
Throne?  Certainly  not!"  Certainly  not !  Then  why  does  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh devote  the  greater  part  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  recital  of  the 
vicious  stories  told  of  the  Georges  ?  If  they  have  notliing  to  do 
with  the  question,  why  are  they  repeated  ?  Was  it  to  make  the 
pamphlet  acceptable  to  the  debased  wretches  who  revel  in  stories  of 
profligacy?  I  will  charitably  assume  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  thought 
they  were  relevant  to  the  issue  until  I  gave  the  coup  de  griice, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  then  proceeds :  "  But  the  fact  that  the  four  Georges 
were  all  very  bad  kings,  and  that  William  IV.  was  not  a  good 
one,  ought  not  to  be  a  ground  for  electing  Albert  Edward  to 
the  throne."  This  is  tilting  at  a  bogus  windmill  in  pantomimic 
fashion.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  elected 
to  the  Throne  because  his  royal  ancestors  were  bad.    No  one 
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MyB  so,    and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  tclU  us  that    the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment    Then  cocnes  the  most  remarkable  sentence  that  ever  was 
penned  by  a  bewildered  republican.    Thus  writes  the  advocate  of 
a  English  republic  :  "  Let  hioi  {the  Prince  of  Wales)  be  elected  or 
rejected  on  his  own  merits  and  qualifications  for  the  kingly  office." 
So  Mr.   Bradlaugh  approves   of   "an  elective  monarchy-republic"! 
bdie  Crown  to  be  submitted  to  competitive  examination?  May  Mr. 
BndUagh  as  well  as  Albert  Kdward  be  a  candidate  for  the  high  office  ? 
Or  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  tried  by  judge  and  jury  ?     Mr.  Brad- 
bugh  has  queer  ideas  oi  law  and  justice.     Parliament  is  forthwith  to 
tMct  that,  "  The  Throne  shall  be  no  longer  tilled  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,"   but  on  the  demise  of  the    Crown  Albert 
Edward  is  to  be  elected  or  rejected  on  his  merits.       His   Royal 
Highness   is  to   be  first  executed   and  afterwards  tried.     If  Mr. 
BrxUaugh  could  be  as  successful  in  assailing  the  Throne  as  he  is  in 
donotisbing  his  own  arguments  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  never  be 
King  of  England. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  charges  against 
ibe  government  of  the  Georges,  because  whether  they  are  true  or  false 
diey  hive  no  more  to  do  with  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
tfau)  they  have  with  a  matbenkatical  problem.  Let  us  admit  that 
"one  early  act  of  George  1.  was  to  purchase  for  the  sum  of  ^'250,000 
Bremen  and  Verdun."  Let  us  admit  "that  George  II.  repeatedly 
Vgned  treaties  pledging  Englaiul  to  the  payment  of  enormous  sut^ 
nUei."  Let  us  admit  that  George  IIL  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  that  since 
the  m'oluttoo  of  168S  the  monarchs  of  England  have  not  ruled 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  therefore  some  part  of 
the  nation  at  least  was  conjointly  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
Ac  King's  GovemmenL  But  we  will  let  that  pass.  We  will,  for 
ugnmeni's  sake,  agree  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  that  for  all  that  has  been 
dooe  amiss,  for  all  the  national  ills  we  have  suflfcrvd,  our  kings  arc 
wldy  responsible  Our  wars  were  their  wars,  and  against  our  will 
»Bd  wcllarc  The  Great  Rebellion  was  in  vtiin  ;  and,  though  ship- 
BKmey  was  abolished,  the  House  of  Brunswick  has,  against  mir  will, 
''^■Rlened  us  with  a  debtof;£3oo,ooo,coa  The  Brunswick  monorctis 
iiavc  6Ued  the  butchers'  shops  with  great  Uow^flics,  and  diseased 
^potatoes.  What  then?  This  is  a  world  of  weal  and  woe.  If  all 
*c  »oe  is  to  be  charged  against  our  monarchs,  we  must  perforce  give 
•^  credit  for  all  our  weal  If  the  King  is  held  responsible  for 
>**  blight,  he  may  justly  claim  our  gratitude  when  Uic  hardest  is 
Vol  X.,  N.S.  187J.  » 
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plenteous.  Now  what,  I  aslf,  is  the  condition  of  our  Empire  ?  It  is  a 
condition  of  unsurpassed  greatness,  glory,  and  prosperity.  The 
sceptre  of  Kngland  is  acknowledged  in  the  five  quarters  of  the  globe- 
The  standard  of  I'Jigland  is  planted  in  Africa.  We  govern  the  Wert 
Indies.  'Hie  grim  rock  of  Gibraltar  is  the  stately  monument  of  our 
naval  supremacy  in  Europe.  We  have  ports  in  China.  The  vast 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  affiliated  to  the  British  CrouTi.  The 
Australias,  the  last  discovered  world,  the  countries  of  unspeakable 
riches,  are  our  colonies.  The  Queen  of  Kngland  is  also  Empress  of 
India.  Our  language  is  the  language  of  America  and  Australia.  It 
is  in  Aliica  the  language  of  freedom  to  the  negro,  and  in  India  the 
language  of  command.  Our  ships  crowd  the  pathways  of  the  ocean, 
and  arc  seen  in  every  port.  Our  commerce  is  the  wonder  of  the  age. 
Our  weailh  is  beyond  calculation.  In  science  and  in  literature  we 
bold  the  foremost  rank.  We  rejoice  in  the  political  liberty  the 
lovers  of  freedom  in  other  ages  and  in  other  countries  have  vainly 
sighed  for,  fought  for,  and  died  for.  I  say  that  it  is  under  the 
monarchy  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  that  we  have  attained  to  tbtt 
supreme  dominion,  wealth,  and  honour.  I  do  not  say  thia  unp^ec^ 
dented  prosperity  and  this  exceeding  weight  of  national  glory  are  dee 
to  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  our  kings.  I  hold  that  the  monordii 
>f  the  reigning  house  have  effectively  done  the  work  they  bad  to  do— 
for,  by  their  occasional  resistance  to  the  popular  demands,  they  fasve 
prevented  reform  being  hurried  into  revolution  ;  and  our  Queen  is  u 
example  to  all  constitutional  monarchs.  But  it  is  to  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  the  nation — and 
"the  Nation"  means  the  Lords  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the 
Sovereign  as  well  as  the  I^rds  and  people — that  we  must  ascribe 
the  national  might  and  majesty  that  the  most  ardent  and  sanguine 
patriot  could  not  have  dreamed  of  in  1 688.  But  I  say  that  if  we  ate 
so  foolish  as  to  charge  the  monarchy  with  our  failings,  it  must  also  be 
credited  with  our  triumphs.  I  say,  as  I  liave  before  said,  that  if  the 
House  of  Brunswick  is  to  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  the  Empire, 
and  if  we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  when  the  Act  of  Settlement 
gave  the  Throne  to  the  Protestant  granddaughter  of  James  I„  and  her 
heirs,  then,  so  far  from  denouncing  the  Act  of  Settlement,  we  find  only 
reasons  for  gladness  tliat  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  have  been  our  kii^ 
Mr.  Bradbugh  concludes  his  reply  to  uy  criticism  with  a  pufr 
graph  in  which  he  virtually  brands  himself  with  monstrous  and 
graceless  folly.     He  m-rites  : — 

I  un  only  *  pUin,  poof-born  man,  with  (be  odium  of  heresy  refithi£  on  me  ad 
the  wet^lil  of  u  nncqiul  stmcslc  in  life  burdemng  rae  u  I  mote  oo.    Tkit  I 
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ban  ambitioii  lo  rue  is  the  polttkat  strife  iround  me.  ant0  I  pity  *omt  small  pirt 
to  the  le];uUtfve  assembly  o{  my  country,  is  tnie.    If  I  liv«,  I  wtlL 

So  this  person,  who  tells  us  that  he  is  a  plaiD  (by  which,  I  suppose, 
beroeans  tincultured),  poor-bora  man  (an  ua-English  reftcctton  on  his 
(■rentage),  with  the  odium  of  heresy  resting  on  him  (a  fact  that  it  is 
ibiocful  lor  him  to  parade  in  a  political  discussion),  and  having  an 
mequal  struggle  in  life  burdening  him  (which,  I  presume,  signifies  that 
Mr.  ilridlaugh  bemoans  not  being  bom  to  riches,  and  having  to  cam 
In  daily  bread),  this  person  is  resolved  that  if  he  lives  he  will  get 
ma  rarliament !  And  if  any  constituency  elects  Mr.  Bradlaugh  he 
till  be  rccci\'cd  at  Westminster.  Not  lack  of  culture,  nor  humble 
liinh,  nor  poverty,  nor  heresy  will  prevent  him  from  sitting  in  the 
British  ParUamenL  in  no  Republic,  past  or  existing,  is  completer 
ftcrdora  to  be  found,  and  no  Republic  that  may  be  devised  can 
tmfer  upon  its  citizens  greater  lil)erty  than  Mr.  Kradlnugh  confesses 
iie  eojo)'S  as  a  British  subject.  Yet  he  \'ilifies  a  Constitution,  and 
Ktks  to  overthrow  a  settled  order  of  government,  that  enables  him 
-4  plain,  poor-bora  man,  with  the  odium  of  heresy  resting  on  him, 
tod  Uk  weight  of  an  uneijual  struggle  in  Ufe  burdening  him — to 
declare  that  he  will,  if  he  lives,  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  the  greatest 
of  the  world.  Hereafter,  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  assaiU  the 
:hy,  he  should  use  only  abuse  and  carefully  eschew  arguments 
«f  which  the  premisses  are  false,  the  conclusions  illogical,  and  by 
vfaidibe  is  selAconvicted  of  senseless  ingratitude. 

John  Bakes  Hopkins. 
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A  Garden  in  Surrey.* 

'F  any  of  our  classical  readers  should  chance  to  have  enlcr 

tained  hitherto  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to 

the  real  existence  of  Virgil's  "  Corycius  Senex  "  in  the  fledi, 

let  him  henceforth  own  that  that  shade  is  dispelled,  for  thitat 

Wallington,  in  the  parish  of  Beddington,  near  Croydon^  less  Una 

fifteen  miles  from  London,  resides  the  venerable  sage  whcm  Viigl 

has  immortalised  under  that  name,  and  he  has  lately  written  a  book, 

which,  if  it  were  only  in  poetry  instead  of  prose,  would  easQy  pui 

muster  as  a  fifth  Georgic,  on  Horticulture. 

But  Mr.  Smee  is  not  a  poet ;  he  is  a  practical  man ;    he  is  wdl 

known  in  the  City  of  London  as  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Bank  of 

England,  and  as  the  busiest  of  busy  men  in  othar  matters  of  a  cod- 

mercial,  as  welt  as  of  a  scientific  nature.   He  has  found  time,  bowero; 

— at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day,  we  presume — to  bring  mio 

successful  cultivation  a  small  estate  of  which  he  is  the  owner,  and 

which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  regards  in  a  twofold  1^; 

firstly,  as  "  an  experimental  garden,  designed  to  obtain  infixmatioa,'' 

and  secondly,  as  "  a  practical  garden,  fix>m  which  his  residence  is 

town  is  supplied  with  v^etables,  fruit,  and  flowers.^      The  book 

which  he  has  lately  published  under  the  title  of  "  My  Garden,"  w31    i 

serve  to  justify  this  twofold  "  end  and  aim.'* 

It  appears  from  a  perusal  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  woric  be&R 

us  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  land  at  Beddington,  what  now  ii 

Mr.  Sraee's  garden  was  a  peaty  bog,  across  which  he  could  not  walL 

However,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  the  cause  of  offence  bf 

taking  in  hand  and  fairly  mastering  the  river  which  ran  through  it, 

and  which  he  regarded  as  an  enemy  that  could  be  turned  into  * 

friend; 

Malta  mole  docendos  aprico  parcere  pnto. 

He  "  lowered  the  central  brook,  made  a  second  stream  paiaDd 
with  the  river,  and  another  crossing  the  garden  at  right  uigles  ^ 
nor  was  he  victorious  on  the  waves  alone :  he  conquered  also  the  peaC 
and  the  sand  ;  studied  the  nature  of  the  chalk  soil  of  the  district  ioo' 
mediately  adjoining  his  property ;  introduced  a  system  of  diaiaa^^ 

•  My  Garden :  its  Plan  and  Culture.    By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.     { 

Bell  and  Daldy.     1872.) 
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-to  the  locality  and  the  purpose  In  hand :  and,  by  a  judicious 
mn^ement  of  soils  and  manures,  and  by  other  sctcotiiic  applica- 
tioos,  he  "made  the  desert  smile." 

It  does  not  fall  withio  lhesco|>eofthe  present  paper  to  give  a  detailed 
ttcount  of  the  way  In  w^iich,  step  by  step,  \[r.  Smcc  overcame  the 
difficulties  which  nature  placed  in  his  way,  and  did  for  his  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wandle — the  *'  blue  transparent  Vandalis  "  of  Pope 
—what  the  monks  of  old  did  for  the  once  barren  lands  which  by 
Ihdr  labour  and  skill  blossomed  into  the  fair  demesnes  of  Glastonbury, 
Baulieu,  and  Tinlcm.     But  the  work  of  Mr.  Smec  is  one  which  has, 


SOUAN  HOtlSK  AT  »IODI!(CTOy. 

ad  most  ever  have,  a  special  interest  for  Svlvamus  Urban  and 
Ids  numerous  readers,  as  cmbodjing,  inter  aiia,  an  admirably  written 
account  of  the  topography  of  Carshalton,  Beddington,  and  the 
ttighbourhood. 

Flint  instruments  have  been  found,  scattered  over  the  district,  in 
tdfident  quantities  to  show  that  the  neighbourhood  was  inhabited 
tt  a  very  early  period.  Equally  distinct  is  the  proof  of  Roman 
occupancy ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  house  in  situ,  just  at  the 
*ist  of  Beddington  Park,  with  the  ground  plan  of  its  chambers  still 
dearly  distinguisbable,  could  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject 
Kcar  this  building  were  found  specimens  of  Roman  pottery  and  coins 
<rf  the  reigns  of  Commodus  and  Constantine,  one  at  least  of  which 
■w  struck  at  Colchester.  It  is  well  known,  we  may  add,  that  the 
KoBian  road  known  as  Stane  Street  must  have  run  through  or  near 
Beddington,  on  its  way  from  the  South  Coast  to  London,  though  no 
Ktul  traces  of  it  remain  at  the  present  day ;  and  some  antiquaries 
knenot  hesitated  to  place  near  the  same  locality  the  Roman  town 
^onoougiu — the  site  of  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  keenly 
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disputed  among  antiquaries.  Passing  oo  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
coins,  arms,  and  other  implements  of  that  age  appear  to  have  txa 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  llie  inference  that  Beddiogtoa 
was  not  an  iinim;x}runt  place  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  ctatoy, 
as  Mr.  Smcc  states  that  several  skeletons  were  found  along  with  the 


amcRAKT  uvi  jui»  vUBOOtK  or  uosLO.— AsouHsaxoir  PKaion. 

above,  and  that  tbe>*  lay  "  with  their  heacis  towards  the  west*  Suiw 
this  was  the  case,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  they  were  Clnntiins 
who  were  buried  there  ^^'ith  them  were  found  a  Saxon  sitvcr  peifflf 
bearing  the  name  of  CEdclstan  (EthcUtan),  and  also  a  bronxe  braodet, 
both  of  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce  here  by  the  kind  pennisuOB 
of  Mr.  Smee. 


SAXO.V  MAoeun'. 


aAxaR  nmrn  raMxr. 


The  hiitory  of  Beddington,  from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
reoeni  extinction  of  the  Carews,  who  were  long  its  owncn,  as  re^ 
coded  by  Mr.  Smee,  Is  so  full  of  interest  ttiat  we  have  vcDbord  CO 
draw  largely  u|mn  his  pages  for  the  brief  kunuaaiy  of  its  aonala 
which  we  here  by  before  our  readers. 

It  appcan  that  in  Doomsday  Book  Beddington  comprised  two 
iDanors,  one  of  which  was  held  by  Robert  de  Watvillc  from  Ridtud 
de  Tonbridge,  and  by  his  successors  immediately  from  the  King,  by 
the  service  of  rendering  to  the  Sovereign  every  year  a  tingle  wooden 
crossbow.     At  this  time  there  were  in  Beddington  two  mills  and  a 


^om  from  time  to  tune  the  manor  was  granted  prior  to  the  rctgn  of 

^waid  ni.,  when  it  passed,  by  an  arrangement,  from  the  Willough- 

bies  to  tlic  De  Camies,  or,  as  they  afterwards  styled  themselves, 

^vcwt.     This  knightly  and  noble  family — if  wc  may  believe  the 
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heralds  and  genealogists — were  descended  from  one  Oiho,  who  cane 
over  with  ihe  Conqueror,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  Carew  Castle,  is 
Pembrokeshire,  and  they  bore  for  their  arms,  "  Or,  three  Uons  passant 
in  pale  sable."  The  Carenrs  can  boast  tliat  they  produced  some  distin- 
guished sons,  among  whom  was  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  tlie  celebrated 
historian.  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  the  first  actual  owner  of  Beddinglon 
who  bore  that  name,  was  a  man  of  note  in  the  reign  of  the  thiid 
Edward,  under  whom  he  scn-ed  as  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  and  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  SeaJ,  and  of  whose  will  he  became  executor.  The  manor 
of  BeddmgtoD  remained  vested  in  the  liands  of  the  Carcws  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIJI.,  when  its  holder,  anoUicr  Sir  Nicholas,  the 
"  Lieutenant  of  Calais,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,"  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  arbitraiy  moDotc)^ 
was  attainted  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  his  broad  lands  bdi^ 
seized  by  the  King,  who  took  up  his  residence  at  Beddington,.; 
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held  a  Council  there.     He  even  went  a  step  further,  and  granted  t 
Ihe  manor  to  the  proud  D'Arcyes  of  Chichc,  to  whom  Sir  Francis 
Carew  was  gLtd  to  pay  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  order  "  to  make  , 
assurance  doubly  sure,"  upon  obtaining  resutution  of  Beddlngton  from  < 
Queen  Mary,  in  whose  ser%'ice  he  had  risen  to  iavour  and  influence 
It  was  this  Sir  Francis  who  rebuilt  the  mansion  of  Beddington  Park, 
the  great  hall  of  which  now  alone  remains  standing,  according  to  Mr^ 
Smce,  who  adds  that  the  great  door  of  its  hall  has  a  curious  and. 
ancient  lock,  very  richly  wrought,  the  key-hole  of  which  is  concealed, 
by  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  England  in  the  Tudor  times.    QueeiW 
Elizabeth  honoured  Sir  Francis  with  her  presence  at  Bcddington  in 
August,  1599,  when  she  spent  three  days  at  his  mansion  and 
her  Court ;  and  again  in  the  August  of  the  following  year. 

The  following  quaint  account,  which  Mr.  Sroee  quotes  froi 
Hugh  Piatt's  "Garden  of  Eden,"  is  strictly  in  keeping  wiih  the  ;^«^ 
of  his  book,  and  it  serves,  moreover,  to  show  what  pains  were  takesil 
to  keep  back  cherries^  the  favourite  fruit  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  for  ihd 
table  of  that  Queen : — 

Here  I  will  coodudc  wUh  a  conceit  of  that  delicate  koigbt,  Sir  Funcii  Cwc^ 
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(or  ihe  belief  tceomplUhmcnt  of  hi«  Foyal  enlrrtainment  of  our  Ule  Queen 
Sk«ppy  raemary  at  his  liou&c  at  BetldinsUin,  led  Her  Maje<>ty  to  3  cherry-tree, 
He  fniit  he  h^d  of  parpose  kept  back  from  ripemDg  at  the  least  one  month  after 
all  other  cherries  had  lakcn  their  farewell  of  Enf^laod.  This  secret  he  pcrfonned 
testramiDg  a  tent  ur  cover  of  canvas  over  the  whole  tree,  ood  wetting  the  siune 


^P>  nd  then  with  a  scoop  or  horn,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather  reqtdred ;  and  so. 

H^vitUtoMinK  the  sun-bcams  from  retlccting  upon  the  berries,  Ihey  both  gRW 

^^U,  and  were  very  long  before  they  had  got  tea  their  clieny  colour ;  and,  wbeo 

■*  *v  anored  of  Her  Majesty's  coming,  be  reiDoved  the  tent,  when  a  few  loiuiy 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  Sir  Francis  appears  to  have 
been  not  only  a  clever  and  cunning  courtier,  but  also  an  exceUca^ 
horticulturist,  and  to  have  forestalled  at  Bcddington  much  of  th^ 
work  which  Mr.  Smce  has  carried  out  two  centuries  later  in  ha^- 
garden  at  Wallington ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  he  reminded  by  oi^^ 
author  that  it  was  he  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  inrroducrion  into  tk,:^ 
country'  and  cultivation  of  orange-trees,  which  are  supposed  to  ha^^^^ 
been  brought  to  Jingland  at  his  suggestion  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigr^ 
who  was  married  to  the  niece  of  the  Beddington  squire.  If  this  ^^e 
really  so,  we  ought  all  to  feel  very  grateful  to  Sir  Francis  Carcw,  :L^^cid 
none  of  us  more  so  than  the  orange  merchants  of  Covent-gardi^=a; 
large  and  small. 

To  show  that  Mr.  Smee  is  not  speaking  at  random  when     Ik 
praises  the  horticultural  skill  of  Sir  Francis  Carew,  let  us  here  put   oa 
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record  the  following  account  of  the  oTzngcry  at  Beddington,  taken 
by  him  from  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  "Archieologia." 

Baddington  Garden*,  at  present  (1796)  in  tlie  bands  of  the  Duke  of  Nariblk, 
but  belunt,'ing  to  the  family  of  Carew,  has  in  it  the  best  onuigcty  la 
EagUnd.  The  onrnge  and  lemon-trees  there  grow  in  the  eTx>and.  and  han  daae 
M  for  nearly  a  handrcd  years,  as  the  gardener,  an  aged  man,  sakl  that  he 
believed.  1'hcn  ar«  a  great  number  of  them,  the  house  wlierein  they  are  being 
above  two  hundred  feet  long  ;  they  sut  most  of  them  thirteen  feet  hieb,  and  ray 
fan  of  Ihiit,  the  gardener  not  ha%-iiig  taken  off  them  »o  many  flowers  tUi  year 
(1796)  as  iLRuUy  do  others.  He  said  that  he  gathered  off  thcQ  at  least  ten 
thoQsaitd  oraoKcs  this  last  year.  The  heir  of  the  family  being  now  but  aboot  fiit 
yean  of  age,  the  tmitees  take  care  of  the  omngery,  and  this  ye4r  ibey  built  a  new 
house  orer  them,  llierc  are  some  myrtle*  growing  amoDg  them,  bet  ibey  look 
not  well  Cot  WAut  of  irimmtBg.  The  test  of  the  garden  is  all  oat  of  order,  the 
onngay  bdnK  the  gardener's  chief  care,  bat  it  is  capable  of  being  made  ooe  of 
the  belt  gardens  in  England,  the  soil  being  rvty  apeeable,  and  a  clear  bIw 
Itrean  running  through  it. 


i 


I       Mr,  Smee,  we  think,  might  fairly  claim  even  greater  credit  for  hit 
work  at  WaiJingtoa,  for  there  he  had  Vo  convw^d  with  a  soil  which  at 
^raf  was  anything  but  "  very  agrceaWc,"  so  vYa.\\ia  Tesvi^i^  ^tax  Miii_ 
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&e  been  accomplished  tn  the  face  of  difficuJties  with  which 
ids  of  Beddington  never  had  to  contend. 
the  remaining  history  of  the  Carew  faniUy  and  of  their  mansion 


ddington,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Smee's  researches. 
Us  OS  thai  Sir  Francis,  that "  grand  old  gardener  "  and  courtier  in 
led  a  bachelor  in  May,  i6ti,  at  the  venerable  age  o?  e\^Vj-<jT«, 
■  bis  estates  to  Iiis  nephew,  Sir  Nicholas  TVtf ocVmot\OYK>  «Vo 


h 


took  the  name  and  amis  ofCarcw  on  inlieritiog  Beddington.  It 
in  the  time  of  this  Sir  Nicholas  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  beheaded, 
and  it  was  to  hirti  that  Sir  Walter's  widow,  his  sister,  addressed  a  request 
to  the  effect  that  he  might  be  buried  in  Beddington  Church.  It  does 
not  appear  from  history-,  nor  does  Mr.  Smee  inform  us,  whether  this 
request  was  refused  or  subsequently  withdrawn  by  Sir  Walter's  widow ; 
but,  at  all  events,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  buried  in  Sl  MargareCs 
Church,  WeslminstcT,  while  his  head,  after  being  cut  off  by  the  aie 
of  the  executioner,  was  sent  to  his  son  at  West  Horsclcy,  in  Surrey, 
where  it  was  interred.  The  letter  itself,  as  given  by  Mr.  Smc^  j; 
well  worth  preserving,  and  accordingly  wc  reproduce  it  here : — 
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To  my  best  B[rotber^  Sin  Kicbolcs  Cnrew,  at  Beddington. — I  dc^air,  good 
brother,  that  you  will  l>e  (ileas«d  to  let  mc  bcrri  the  worthi  boddi  or  my  nobdl 
bosbar,  Sirr  Waller  Ralcgb,  in  your  cfaorchc  stt  Beddington — whcc  I  dc&air  to  be 
bcTTcd,  The  loTdci  have  ^vcn  me  his  ded  boddi,  thocgfa  the)'  denyed  me  Ini 
life.  This  nit  bee  shall  be  brought  you  with  two  or  three  of  my  men.  Let 
ber  (hear)  presently.     E.  R,     God  bolde  me  in  my  wites. 
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The  lands  at  Beddington  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Carews  till 
the  year  1791,  when  Sir  Nicholas  H.  Carew,  Bart  (whose  father  hod 
been  raised  to  that  title  in  1715)  left  them  to  his  only  daughter  for 
life,  and  then,  at  her  death,  to  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  John  Fountain, 
Dean  of  York ;  and  If  he  had  no  son  (whicli  in  the  event  proved  to 
be  the  case),  then  he  entailed  them,  by  his  will,  on  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Gee,  Esq.,  of  Orpington,  in  Kent,  who  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Carew  by  Ro)'aI  license,  his  gnindmothcr  having  been 
bom  a  Carew.  On  his  dying  a  bachelor  in  1816,  he  bequeathed 
Beddington  to  the  widow  of  his  brother  William,  Mrs.  Anne  Faston 
Gee,  and  she  again,  at  her  death,  in  i8z8,  devised  the  estate  to 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  HaUowcll,  who-  thereon  took  the  name  rf 
Carew.  His  son,  Captain  Carew,  some  tiventy  years  ago,  sold  the 
estate,  with  its  mansion,  orangeries,  park,  and  deer.  The  rest  of  the 
story  may  be  briefly  told.  *l"he  proud  Hall  of  DeddingtOD*  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Court  were  once  entertained,  is  now  a 
public  institution  ;  and  the  old  stock  of  the  Carews,  in  spite  of  having 
been  bolstered  up  by  entails  and  adoptions  of  the  name  by  descendants 
in  the  female  line,  passed  away  last  year,  when  the  last  bearer  of  the 
name  died,  homeless  and  landless,  in  one  of  the  lesser  streets  of 
London.    Such  are,  indeed,  the  "  vicissitudes  of  families." 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Smee  to  tell  our  readers  the  history  of  Bed- 
dington parish  church,  its  lower,  nave,  and  aisles,  its  mortuary  chape), 
its  brasses  and  other  monuments,  and  its  recent  restoration  under  the 
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present  rector.  It  contains,  we  will  only  state  here,  many  monu- 
ments of  the  Carews,  which  will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
tiuU  antique  family  when  the  present  generation  shall  have  passed 
away.  The  cut  representing  a  distant  view  of  Beddington  Church 
as  seen  across  the  park  from  Mr.  Smee's  garden  is  kindly  lent  to  us 
by  the  author. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Beddington  and  Wallington  is  very  richly 
timbered,  though  many  fine  trees  have  been  cruelly  and  needlessly 
cut  down.  One  tree  of  historic  interest,  for  two  centuries  known 
among  the  villagers  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak,  and  which  bore  sdme 
resemblance  to  Heme's  Oak  in  Windsor  Park,  as  Mr.  Smee  tells  us, 
was  "  ruthlessly  removed  a  few  years  since  to  make  way  for  an  ugly 
new  watercourse,  and  carried  to  a  timber  yard  in  Croydon."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  its  fate.  But  its  memory  ought  to  be  preserved ; 
and  we  reproduce  an  interesting  outline  of  it 
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It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Smee's  handsome  and  agreeable 
Volume  is  adorned  with  several  hundreds  of  exquisite  wood  engra- 
vings, large  and  small,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats — 
Subjects  nearly  as  many  and  manifold  as  were  discoursed  of  by  the 
Jewish  King  of  old,  who  spake  of  all  trees,  "from  the  cedar  to  the 
hyssop  on  the  wall."  These  illustrations,  several  specimens  of  which 
We  have  been  allowed  to  transfer  to  our  own  pages,  range  over 
every  possible  subject  in  any  way  connected  with  a  garden,  even 
down  to  the  minutest  of  shells,  aphides,  and  fiingi,  and,  shall  we  say 
the  tiny  friends  or  enemies  of  the  horticulturist  ? — birds  and  worms. 
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For  much  of  the  contents  and  of  the  omamentation  of  his  volume,  Ux 
Smee,  we  observe,  is  indebted  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  his  aocom 
plished  daughter ;  and  the  majority  of  the  botanical  drawings  havi 
been  made  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  the  fungologisi 
while  the  geological  map  of  the  district  in  which  the  author's  moden 
Eden  stands,  has  been  supplied  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  b) 
Sir  Henry  James. 

•  £.  Walford,  M.A. 


The  green  trew  whispered  low  anil  wild- 
It  was  a  Ruand  of  joy  ! 

Tbcy  were  ray  plajmatcs  when  a  cliil<l, 

And  rocked  me  in  their  anns  so  wild 

Awl  nil]  they  looked  at  toe  and  smiled 
As  if  I  were  a  boy. 

/Vv/nd>— LOHOFSLLDW. 


T  was   the   close  of  a  day  in  early   summer.     The   last 

rays  of  the  setting  sun  made  tlie  forest  trees  shine  like 

burnished  gold,   reflecting    them  in    the    depths   of  still, 

calm   pools,  which  here  and  there  diversified  the  scene. 

ixiups  of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer  were  browsing  on  the  short 

:lvct  grass,  making,  with  the  sweet  notes  of  forest  birds  and  the 

busy  bum  of  insects,  a  perfect  picture  of  happy,  peaceful  Elngltsh 

Two  people  were  walking  through  the  stmny  forest  glades :  judging 
txYmi  his  dress,  one  was  a  priest,  the  other  a  boy  of  some  fourteen 

The  priest  was  a  man  of  about  6ny-5ve,  tall,  and  rather  inclined 
to  emt>m^int.  He  had  earnest  grey  eyes,  hair  of  snowy  whiteness, 
&  Ramin  nose,  rather  a  weak  expression  about  his  mouth,  and  a  broad, 
ittleDcctaal  forehead. 

A  more  btmevolcnt  looking  man  was  perhaps  never  seen,  and  his 
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character  was  fully  carried  out  by  his  deeds.     He  was  a  good,  kind 
friend  to  the  poor ;  none  who  sought  his  aid  ever  went  away  with 
theu'  giiefe  unlightened,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assuage  then, 
and  if  it  was  not,  his  poorer  neighbours  took  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
returned  home  comforted.     Every  one,  and  with  reason,  blessed  the 
good  Fadre,  or  Father  John,  as  the  people   usually  called  him. 
Casual  observers  might  have  taken    him  for    the  father  of  die 
fine  boy,  whose  hand  was  so  confidingly  placed  in  his.     He  wa^ 
however,  only  his   sincere  friend,  guardian,   and  preceptor.    The 
boy  himself  was  in  appearance  slight  and  tall.      He  had  a  frank, 
open  countenance,  deep  blue  eyes  which  looked  at  you  fearlessly,  a 
veiy  straight  nose,  a  complexion  sunburnt  from  exposure  to  all 
weathers,  and  a  mouth  and  chin  whose  expression  showed  an  amount 
of  firmness  and  perseverance  rarely  seen  in  one  so  young.    Vay 
small  feet,  and  white,  strong  hands,  gave  evidence  of  gentle,  perhaps 
noble  birth.    As  the  two  sauntered  along,  they  were  engaged  in  a 
conversation  which  seemed  deeply  interesting  to  both  master  and 
pupil,  and  well  it  might  be,  as  the  subject  under  their  notice  was 
none  other  than  Homer. 

As  they  discussed  the  glorious  poetry  of  the  grand  old  baid, 
and   Father  John   told  his  young  pupil  of  the  brave  deeds 
the  warriors  there    described,   the    boy's  eyes  sparkled    and 
cheeks  flushed,   and,  clasping    his    hands,   he  eagerly   exclaimed^^^ 
"  Oh !  that  I  may  live  to  be  a  man,  then  will  I  be  a  soldier,  and 
God's  grace  will  strive  to  imitate  these  glorious  deeds." 

"  Yes,  Richard,"  said  the  kind  priest,  smiling  at  his  companicm^ 
boyish  enthusiasm,  *'  so  you  shall ;  and  meantime,  by  much  stuc 
during  these  precious  years  of  your  boyhood,  and  many  deeds 
charity,  making  your  poorer  neighbours'  woes  your  own,   you 
earn  a  crown  of  immortal  glory,  better,  far  better,  than  all  the 
able  ones  of  this  world." 

In  conversations  such  as  this  did  the  good  Father  strive  to 
in  his  young  charge's  mind  the  seeds  of  good  deeds,  of  acts  whic^^^ 
should  make  his  name  blessed  in  many  an  humble  abode,  lo(dced  o^^^ 
to  and  reverenced  even  as  his  own  was,  and  the  boy  gave  prouiii'  ^ 
of  repaying  his  guardian  for  all  his  trouble  and  unceasing  car~~^vc 
So  conversing,  the  two  came  to  a  laige  rambling  old  house,  situalui^  -^ 
in  the  heart  of  the  forest  It  consisted  of  two  wings — one  entire^^"^ 
covered  with  ivy,  which  clung  to  its  grey,  time-stained  wal  ^"J 
twining  itself  in  and  out  of  the  quaint  casements,  making  tl^^" 
home  of  many  a  s])arT0w  and  starling,  which,  in  return  for  t^^  " 
shelter  afforded    them,    sang  a   nevet  eudiov^  \k'']i&&  ^  yx^  a-^^V 
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In  the  lovers*  "Language  of  Flowers,"  ivy  means  "True 
Fneodslup.'*  Its  powers  of  constancy  are  beautifully  described 
ia  the    following    lines    of   Bernard    Barton,  addressed   to   Mrs. 

Hemans : — 

It  changes  not  as  ^easoiis  flow 

la  dianeefu],  sOcnt  course  along, 
Spring  finds  it  verdant,  Ica^-cs  it  so. 

It  otUlivn  Summer's  song; 
Autumn  no  wan  nor  russet  stain 

l?f>oQ  '\\.%  fadeless  glory  tlings, 
Ami  Wiiilet  o'c-r  it  sweeps  in  vain 

With  tem]>«t  on  his  vrings. 

The  other  side  of  the  house  wa.s  built  of  grey  stone,  and  ended 
^■ith  1  square-built  tower,  where,  at  certain  hours,  the  curfew  rang, 
bidding  all  to  put  out  their  Arcs  and  lights.  A  characteristic  old 
Scorch,  with  a  door  curiously  studded  with  steel  nails,  opened  into 
-%.  moderate-sized  hall,  strewn  with  rushes,  and  with  a  ^re  of  huge 
1<^  of  wood  shedding  a  warm  glow  over  everything. 

High  backed  chairs,  the  legs  of  carved  wood,  and  the  seats  of 

■cmnson  leather,  were  pbccd  round  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which 

stood  an  immense  oaken  table.    Tropliies  uf  the  chase  adorned  the 

^nlls,  stags'  heads,  with  noble  .antlers ;  spears,  and  banners,  and  oilier 

inpiements  of  use  and  war  n  ere  scattered  about, 

it  was  the  lolh  day  of  June,  in  tlie  year  of  grace  1481.  Here,  in 
this  lonely  forest  retreat,  Richard  had  spent  all  his  life,  as  far  as  he 
*wild  remember,  with  no  companion  but  Father  John,  ignorant 
■  hose  son  he  was,  or  even  if  his  parents  were  living.  Richard  was 
^_^  4c  only  name  by  which  he  knew  himself. 
^H  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the  forest  in  stmimer,  and  to 
^^^■ding  — curled  up  in  the  deep  seats  of  the  windows  in  the  old  ball, 
^P^hen  the  weather  was  loo  severe  for  hiro  to  go  out.  It  was  a 
I       ^Ppy  ^^1  ^^  ixQia  care  and  sorrow. 

His  little  room  opened  into  Father  John's,  and  his  in  turn  into  lite 
'i^ll.  None  of  the  numerous  other  rooms  in  the  house  were  ever 
*i«ed,  except  the  kitchen  and  a  tiny  room  where  the  one  servant 
*^  the  establishment,  old  Allan,  slept  and  grumbled.  He  was  a  quaint 
^Id  man,  in  keeping  with  the  house  and  furniture.  He  had  a  hooked 
^ose^  like  a  parrot's,  small  black  eyes,  set  very  near  together,  which 
*kude  him  look  as  if  he  could  read  every  thought  in  your  mind,  and 
^rey  hair,  which  hung  in  locks  down  his  back  from  under  a  velvet 
'^^^ap.  He  was  very  active,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  and  really 
■^oUiag,  but  he  had  a  tongue  Uke  the  clapper  of  a  bc\l. 

SocA'were  Richard's  comjionhns  and  life  at  llic  ajjc  o(  lo\iTV««a.. 
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Money  u'as  supplied  to  ihc  house  from  time  to  time  by  2  stnugc; 
who  paid  ihem  short  visits.  The  days  passed  on  swiftly  and  quiedf 
until  the  October  following  the  day  when  this  tale  b^ns.  It  *» 
early  in  the  month,  but  the  trees  were  changing  last;  every  dlj 
secmtd  to  deepen  and  alter  the  beauty  of  their  tints.  The  leaves 
as  lliey  Tell  lay  rutting  in  heaps,  makuig  a  raelancholy  picture.  One 
day  the  stranger  came  and  look  Richard  away  with  him.  Afber  going 
tlirough  many  miles  of  country,  and  Mopping  frequently  to  rest,  they 
came  at  last  to  a  vcr}'  large  city  with  hundreds  of  houses,  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  thronging  the  streets,  and  where  the 
noise  and  tumult  seemed  to  bewilder  Richard.  Presently  they 
stopped  at  a  large  hoiac,  like  a  palace,  and  the  stranger  led  the 
boy  into  a  lofty  hall,  where  state  and  splendour  seemed  lo  reign. 
Passing  through  the  liall,  they  came  to  a  range  of  rooms,  each  mote 
magnittcent  tlian  the  last,  with  sculptured  arches,  painted  rooAt 
matchless  tapestr)*  adorning  the  walis,  the  floor  caqjeted  with  nishcBt 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  rest  of  the  place.  At 
hst  Richard's  guide  left  him,  and  he  remained  alone  in  a  stale  of 
suspense  and  fear,  although  he  did  not  know  of  what  he  «M 
afraid. 

Prcsendy,  to  his  a-ilomshment,  a  man  of  noble  mien  ap|>earod; 
his  commanding  form  and  stately  bearing  awed  Richard,  as  he 
ad\'anced  towards  him,  fixing  his  penetrating  eyes  upon  his  face 
flis  vest  was  studded  with  thick  ribs  of  gold,  a  purple  velvet  robe 
hung  ia  folds  around  him,  royal  jewels  glittered  on  his  breast,  wiA 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  prominent  among  them,  and  on  his  bead  a 
crimson  velvet  cap,  richly  bordered  with  ermine,  and  with  a  white 
feather,  kept  in  its  place  by  a  brooch  of  diamonds.  Richard  tried 
to  bend  his  knee  to  him,  but  his  limbs  refused  their  office  i  so  hr 
stood  there,  quiet  and  still,  but  with  a  sort  of  doubtful  joy  in  his 
heart.  Seeing  Richard's  fear,  the  great  man  stnn'e  lo  mitigate 
the  harshness  of  his  brow,  and  with  kind  speeches  cheered 
his  aching  heart  He  questioned  Richard  closely  on  his  manner  of 
life,  w^t  his  occupations  and  amusements  were,  and  stroked  his 
stmny  ciurls. 

Yet  while  he  talked  he  seemed  to  be  always  keeping  something 
bade ;  his  looks  implied  much  more  than  his  speeches  said.  Then  he 
gave  Richard  an  embroidered  purse,  heavily  filled  with  gold,  and 
kindly  pressed  his  hand.  For  some  time  did  they  stand  thusv  the 
nan  of  noble  mien  looking  deeply  into  Richard's  (ace,  his  boteM 
swelling  with  emotion,  as  though  he  wished  to  speak ;  but  siutdHlf 
he  st:uted,  towaed,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 
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Richard's  guide  returned,  and  found  him  dazed  and  startled  by  the 
ioter^'iew-.  l*hey  got  oa  their  horses  agatu,  aiid  began  their  home- 
mard  journey. 

Ridurd's  guide  seemed  a  mild,  kind  man,  so  he  thonght  he  would 
HAbunJcn  his  mind,  and  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

"Oh,  sir/'  said  Richard,  "  tell  me,  1  pray  you,  why  you  show  such 
cue  for  me,  why  you  employ  your  dmc  in  my  behalf.  And  letl  me 
«hD  is  that  man  of  pride  and  dignity  who  deigns  to  notice  a  stronger 
buy." 

Rtchud's  question  confused  his  guide,  but  he  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleued ;  but  he  told  him  nothing,  though  he  seemed  to  know 
ch ;  he  said  : 

"Youth,  you  owe  me  no  obligation  ;  I  only  do  my  duly ;  you  have 
Ba  kindred  blood  will)  mine ;  but,  liard  to  say,  your  birth  must  to 
yn  >ti11  remain  a  secret.     Ask  no  more." 

Thus  he  reproved  Richard,  doing  it,  liowever,  as  if  he  pitied 
Ub;  »o  Richard  bowed  to  his  mild  rebuke,  and  promised  obedience. 

Arrived  at  the  old  hall,  he  consigned  Richard  Co  his  faithful  guar- 
diM'scare,  and,  blessing  him  by  die  Holy  Cross,  departed. 

After  he  was  gone  Richard's  heart  waxed  sad ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
W  msUiDcd  some  heavy  loss  ;  but  in  the  company  of  Father  John 
ifttonultaous  thoughts  gave  way,  his  looks  and  words  alike  softened 
tonow.  Unruly  care  was  far  distant  from  him.  Griefs  wildest  raving 
uned  in  his  presence,  and  in  his  blameless  life  well  did  he  prove 
"That  the  House  of  fkwdness  is  the  House  of  Peace." 

Here  for  some  months  Richard's  life  flowed  on  evenly,  quietly, 
«idl  nothing  to  mark  the  days.  By  degrees  he  b^an  to  feel 
tlM  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  wxs  ignorant  of  the  secret  of 
hft  binh,  and  to  see  that  he  had  better  not  try  to  find  out  that  which 
fale  appeared  to  wish  concealed. 

Bat  soon  thtn^  were  altered  \  his  visionary  hopes  passed  away, 
knii^  a  future  dark  and  drear.  As  in  March  tlie  sunsliine  seems 
l»Sivc  promise  of  a  fine  day,  but,  with  that  treaclicry  which 
tntao^  to  the  time,  as  the  day  wears  on  the  sun  disappears,  leaving 
nvything  damp  and  gloomy — this  was  the  case  with  Richard's 
\^ 

One  day  his  guide  arrived  not  as  of  late,  quiet  and  calm,  but  he 
urmed  possessed  with  a  wild  impatience ;  care  and  thought  were 
wnrtcn  in  his  face. 

"  Rise,  youth,"  said  he  to  Richard,  "  and  mount  this  steed." 

Richard  did  as  he  was  told,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Father 
I     joha,  mounted  tlie  horse  which  was  standing,   richly  cL^amoQ£(i^ 
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at  the  door.  Tliey  rode  on  in  silence  at  the  utmost  speed,  and, 
only  rL'maiuing  a  few  moments  for  rest  and  food,  kept  on  until 
their  panting  coursers  brought  thtm  to  Bosworth,  in  Lciccstoshire. 

Here  they  stopped,  but  did  not  dismount  Richard  gazed  around 
him  with  astonishment,  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  fast.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  see  streiched  a  wilderness  of  tents,  with  bannen 
floating  in  the  air,  prancing  steeds  all  around,  and  archeis  thinly 
dressed.  The  sun  was  just  setting  in  a  cloud  of  burnished  gold, 
tipping  the  points  of  the  spears  everywhere  to  be  seen  until  they  shooe 
like  fire.  The  hum  of  many  voices  resounded  on  the  e\'eniDg  air, 
and  sounds  of  music  from  time  to  time  came  floating  down  ibc 
breeze. 

Twilight  crept  on  swiftly  -  the  chieftains  were  all  in  their  teats,  and 
sentinels  were  posted  around.  Richard  and  his  guide  mmcd  on 
towards  the  tents  with  wary  pace,  and  dismounting,  befriended  bj  the 
stars,  which  shone  with  a  bright  light,  they  walked  (]uickly  on,  answer- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  until  they  came  on  a  martial  foiD 
who  barred  their  fiirthcr  progress. 

He  seemed  to  be  listening,  his  face  muflled  in  his  cloak.  Suddenly 
tiirowing  it  back,  he  snatclted  Richard's  hand,  and,  leading  him  will) 
swift  steps,  never  slackened  his  jiace  until  he  came  to  a  splendid 
tent.  The  pavilion  was  hung  with  glowing  crimson,  the  shade 
deepened  by  the  light  of  many  tapers.  A  royal  couch  was  in  die  . 
centre,  and  beside  it  lay  a  polished  suit  of  armour,  bright  and  ready 
for  its  owner's  use. 

The  crown  was  there  glittering  in  the  light  with  many  splendid 
gems  gracing  it,  and  close  by.  as  though  to  guard  its  safety  and 
dignity,  lay  a  weighty  "curtelax"  unsheatlted.  Tlie  chief  took  ofl  his 
cap,  and  drew  Ricliard  to  him.  Wrapt  in  gloom,  his  face  appeared 
like  a  clouded  sky  ere  the  tempest  bursts.  Revenge,  impatience — all 
that  m.iddens  the  soul — dcsp.air  and  frenzy,  were  revealed  in  his  fece, 
and  his  eyes  shone  like  burning  coats. 

Richard  felt  that  there  was  a  likeness  between  thU  martial  form 
and  the  man  of  noble  mien  whom  he  had  seen  the  last  time  his  guide 
had  fetched  him.     Richnrds  companion  tried  to  control  his  emotion  ; 

Ibc  seemed  to  be  fighting  with  himself — holding  himself  proudly. 
Richard  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  like  an  attentive  priest  wlio 
awaits  the  revelations  of  the  mystic  oak.  At  length  hts  coin* 
panion  spoke. 
"No  longer  wonder,  O  youth,"  said  he,  "why  you  are  brought 
here ;  the  secret  of  your  birth  shall  now  be  revealed.  Know  that 
you  are  Imperial  Richard's  son !     I  who  bold  >ou  In  these  omu  am 
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thy  father,  and  as  soon  as  niy  power  has  quenched   these  alanns 

>'ou  shall  be  know-n,  be  honoured,  and  be  great :    To-morrow,  boy,  I 

combat  for  my  crown.  Presumptuous  Richmond  seeks  to  win  renown, 

and  on  my  niin  raise  his  upstart  name.     He  leads  a  renegade  band, 

stnngers  to  war,  and  against  the  chiefUins  of  The  land  means  to  tiy 

his  strength.     But  as  even  kings  cannot  command  the  chance  of  war, 

tCHnorrow's  sun  will  behold  me  conqueror  or  will  see  me  among  the 

dtad  ;  for  Richard  will  never  grace  the  victor's  car,  but  glorious  win 

the  day^  or  glorious  die  !     But  you,  ray  son,  hear  me,  and  obey  mj 

word.     I>o  not  seek  to  mingle  in  the  coming  fray ;  but,  far  from 

winged  shaft  and  gleaming  sword,  wait  in  patience  tlie  decision  of 

the  light     North  of  the  camp  there  is  a  rising  mound ;  your  guide 

b  ready  to  take  you  there.     From  there  you  can  sec  every  chance 

aad  movement  of  the  battle.     If  righteous  fate  give  me  tlie  conquest, 

then  shall  your  noble  birth  be  knonn  to  all.    Then  you  may  boldly 

come  to  the  centre  of  the  held,  and  amidst  my  chieftains  I  will  own 

mj  son.     But  if  I  am  robbed  of  empire  and  renown,  then  you  may 

be  sure  your  father's  eyes  will  be  closed  in  eternal  night,  for  life 

tiilio'H  victory  were  dishonour  and  disgrace.    Should  proud  Rich- 

Dund  gain  the  day,  which  Heaven  forfcnd,  then  no  means  will  be 

tt  you  but  instant,  speedy  flight ;  you  must  veil  your  head  and  seek 

eeocealinent.     For  on'  Richard's  friends,  far  more  than  on  his  son, 

Richard's  foes  will  wreak  their  vengeance,  rage,  and  fear,  even  when 

Richard  himself  shall  be  no  more.     So,  go,  my  son  ;  one  more  em- 

liratc,  and  Heaven  keep  you ;    some  short   reflections  claim  this 

jwfiil  night  before  a  glimmering  in  the  cast  heralds  the  approach  of 

day.  when  my  knights  attend  to  arm  me  for  the  figliL" 

Oacc  more  Richard  knelt,  and  his  father  blessed  him  ;  then,  strug- 
gling to  check  a  rising  tear,  he  led  him  forth  overwhelmed  with 
fricf. 

This  was  on  Sunday  evening,  August  the  aist,  in  the  year  of 
gtace  [4S5.  The  morning  of  Monday,  the  22nd,  rose  dark  and 
glonmy,  a  fitting  emblem  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  two  armies 
were  so  near  each  other  that  during  the  night  many  deserted  Richard 
uxl  joined  Richmond's  army.  When  the  day  broke  the  forces  were 
dam  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  fray  began,  but  no  vigour  was 
splayed  in  the  Ro)'aI  army  until  I^rd  Stanley  suddenly  turned 
U)d  attacked  it  in  tlank ;  then  Richard  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and 
ctcUiming,  "Treason I  Treason!  Treason  !"  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
*fce  enemy,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Earl  of  Riclunond,  hewing  down 
all  before  him. 
The  King's  valour  was  astonishingly  great.  The  Earl  of  Richmond 
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rather  shrank  back  at  the  sigftt  of  such  a  desperate  antagonist,  but 
his  attendants  gathered  round  him,  and  at  last  Uichard,  who  fought 
like  A  wild  beast,  with  the  energy  and  courage  of  despair,  over- 
powered by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  fell  covered  with  woujkIs.  Ilif 
belinet  was  so  beaten  in  by  blows  that  its  form  was  quite  desuo;«d 
He  fell  near  a  brook  which  runs  Uirough  Bosworth  Field,  the  mw 
of  which  long  remained  stained  with  blood. 

Thus  died  Richard  the  Third. 

The  battle  only  lasted  two  hours.  V'oung  Richard  witnessed  his 
father's  sad  fate  from  the  muund,  and  a  great  desire  came  over  htm 
ibr  one  last  look  at  his  parent.  But  remembering  his  fathers  visbes 
with  respect  to  him  in  the  event  of  the  battle  going  in  Kichinonil'i 
£a\'our.  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  feeling  stunned  and  bewildered  witfv 
ike  revelations  of  the  night  before  and  the  sad  events  of  the  day,  be 
turned  away,  and  with  one  last  look  at  the  place  where  hu  father 
lay,  departed.  After  a  long,  weary  journey  lie  found  himself  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  at  the  door  of  the  old  house,  where  alt  hb 
happy  childhood  had  been  spent,  and  as  the  thought  came  into  hti 
mind  that  good  Father  John  still  remaintid  to  him.  He  fdt  almoit 
coinfurtcd.     But  Richard  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

(filing  into  the  old  hall,  he  saw  Father  John,  as  be  tboi^bl, 
asleep  in  his  chair,  but  going  up  to  him  found,  to  hit  intense  «onor, 
chat  the  good  old  man  had  [ussed  away  to  that  God  whose  prerefd 
he  had  so  well  inculcated  in  the  inind  of  his  yoimg  pupil,  whoK 
commandments  he  had  so  reUgiously  kept,  whose  word  he  had  to 
loved  to  obey. 

Richard's  grief  was  very  deep  at  being  deprived  in  a  few  shod 
hours  of  his  father,  whum  he  had  only  found  to  lose  for  ever,  and  of 
the  kind  old  man  who  had  been  a  father  to  him  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  After  paying,  in  company  with  old  Allan,  tiic  last  sad  rcspecti 
to  hiii  loved  preceptor,  Ricliard  quitted  the  old  house  in  the  forest 
br  ever,  with  a  sincere  prayer  that  the  God  of  the  fatherless  would 
lead  him  to  some  aak  retreat,  where  daily  toil  might  give  him  bmd 
and  teach  him  true  peace. 

For  days  be  wandered  on,  until  at  last  one  evening  be  cankc  id 
Eastwell  Park,  in  Kent  Its  owner  was  Sir  Thomas  Moyle,  a  benevo- 
\aU  man,  to  whom  he  applied  for  employment,  which  was  gtSHB 
him,  and  as  chief  bricklayer  he  hved  for  many  years  in  Sir 
service. 

In  1546  Sir  Thomas  gave  him  a  piece  of  ground,  with 
to  build  himself  a  house  thereon.     This  he  accordingly  did. 
day  Sir  Tliomas  came  upon   him,  sitting  l^  the  side  of  1 
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be  took  the  book  from  him,  and  was  surprised  to  sec  it 
MS  written  in  Latin,  and  tluit  "  Ridiard  Plantagenct"  wn5  inscribed 
on  the  fly  lea£ 

Sir  Thomas  said,  "  I  sec  my  suspicions  were  well  foiuided.  All 
my  doubts  arc  now  removed.  You  ought  to  hold  a  far  higher  posi- 
tion than  that  which  you  now  occupy ;  you  ought  not  to  be 
clothed  in  this  poor  manner,  and  occupy  a  dependent's  place. 
Dmdgcry  and  toil  were  no:  your  position;  need  only  could  have 
brought  you  to  this,  not  your  birth  or  blood.  I  sec  I  am  right.  I 
read  the  answer  in  your  blushing  cheek,  in  your  downcast  eye;  you 
need  not  have  resort  to  speech.  Often  have  I  seen  you  when  you 
thought  yourself  alone,  when  the  evening  bell  summoned  the  work- 
men from  their  tasks.  You  avoided  your  unlearned  comrades,  and 
with  slow  step  and  musing  eye  betook  yourself  to  some  quiet  favourite 
000k.  Your  attention  seemed  to  rove ;  you  appeared  lost  to  all 
outward  sounds ;  and  if  any  one  came  by,  instantly  your  book  was 
hidden,  fur  fear  some  one  should  descry  the  subject  of  your  medita- 
twns.  Often  have  I  thought  Greek  and  Roman  page  were  no  scaled 
letters  to  you.  Much  liave  I  wished  to  know  your  histoiy,  but  now 
no  longer  keep  )-our  story  in  painful  secresy,  but  tell  with  simple 
tiuth,  not  to  your  master,  but  to  your  friend,  the  story  of  your  youth ; 
for  yoti  are  getting  on  in  life ;  it  is  time  your  labours  ceased ;  here 
you  shall  find  rest  and  a  quid  home,  with  every  comfon  in  my  power 
togive  to  endear  it  to  you.  Have  you  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  higher  bliss 
in  my  power  to  bestow  ?  Is  there  in  your  breast  any  aching  void  ? 
Tell  me  all  your  longings,  so  that  I  may  supply  them.  In  return, 
all  I  ask  is  your  history — confide  that  to  me." 

So  spoke  Sir  Thomas  Moyle ;  and  at  his  sympathetic  words 
Richard  raised  his  drooping  head,  and,  with  a  grateful  glance  at  his 
benefactor,  began  his  sad  tale.  Sir  Tliomas  listened  with  deep  atten- 
tioo,  and  at  the  close,  shaking  the  old  man's  hand  kindly,  he  left  him 
to  repose. 

In  his  ^comforuble  house  Rlcliard  Plantngcnet  lived  some  years 
after  this  discovery,  dying  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-one,  in  the 
faurth  year  of  Ed«"iird  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  he  wras  buried  in  the 
pwish  church  of  Eastwcll,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Wiftchilsea  and  Nottingham,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1550. 

The  record  of  his  burial  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  old  register  of 
Eastwell  Church,  as  follows : — 
K"  Richard    Plantagenet   buried  the    aznd  daye    of   December, 

■5°-" 
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To  the  transcript  of  the  roister  is  subjoined — "It  is  ob« 
that  in  the  old  register  there  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  evcfjr 

of  noble  blood  such  a  mark  as  this    / 


At  the  name  of  Richard  Flantagenet  there  is  the  same  mark 
is  the  first  that  is  so  distinguished),  only  with  this  difference,  thi 

is  a  line  running  across  it  thus        /  \ 


Richard  Plantagenet's  tomb,  in  the  wall  of  Eastwell  Chun 
exists,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  There  is  reo 
in  existence  in  Eastwell  Park  the  ruin  of  a  dwelling  said  t 
been  his  house,  and  a  dried-up  well  near  it,  which  to  this 
called  "  Plantagenef  s  Well"  There  Sir  Thomas  Moyle  foui 
and  heard  his  strange  eventfiil  history. 


The  Connaught  Man. 


''M  de  rale  ould  Connaught  man, 
Dc  son  av  de  Shan  Van  Voclit, 
Bom  wid  a  screech  av  laughter 

On  de  top  of  a  travelUn'  show 
In  de  year  Anni  Dommo. 

Dey  rarcd  nic  wid  proper  pride 

On  dc  milk  av  a  piebald  mule  ; 
Till  dc  Shan,  says  she  (alludin'  to  me), 

"  I^t's  be  sendin'  dat  child  to  school, 

Or  he'll  die  an  ign'rant  fool. " 

So  1  wint,  and  iu  six  mootlis'  time, 

Wid  dc  help  av  a  quarry  av  slate, 
And  a  flock  av  hins  for  making  pins, 

Iver)-  scholar  at  all  I'd  bate 

in  classical  knowledge  complate. 

"Now  it's  time  ye  should  choose  yer  profession," 

FKui  momia'  remarked  dc  Shan  ; 
"So  I'll  have  ye  put  in  dc  mounted  fut 

On  board  a  Wesht-lndian  man — 

It's  de  only  sinstble  plan." 

Den  a  rovin'  life  I  lid, 

Cnisadin'  de  ocean  bine 
Wid  Caizar  and  Hannibal  and  dat  long-legged  cannibal- 

De  comical  Chinese  Jew, 

And  dc  rist  av  our  gallant  cren*. 

But  I'll  only  attimpt  for  to  tell 

Av  our  grandest  advimurc  av  all. 
Whin  we  chanced  to  meet  wid  dc  Channel  Fleet 

On  de  top  av  de  Chinese  wall. 

In  de  middle  av  a  murtherin'  squall. 

Siven  bells  were  piped  by  de  watch 

As  we  luffed  on  de  larboard  lack, 
Whin  de  Chinese  Jew  through  his  telescope  cried, 

"  Dey're  flyin'  dc  Union  Jack, 

Brace  ivery  binnacle  back." 
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**  Now  clare  de  decks,"  says  he, 
"  For  I'm  goin'  to  take  command  ; 

For  I  know  by  heart  ivery  mortial  part 
Av  my  native  say  and  land, 
And  de  sky  on  ayther  hand — 

"  We've  tin  rigimints  av  horse 
Chewin'  de  cud  below. 

And  a  park  of  artillery  bould 
Away  up  aloft,  I  know. 
Impatient  to  spake  to  de  foe. 

'*  You,  Hannibal,  take  to  de  wather 
Wid  a  big  battalion  av  horse  1 

And  let  Julius  Caizar  climb  de  shrouds 
To  command  de  artillery  force. 
I'll  remain  in  my  cabin  av  coorse  ; 

*'  For  I  hear  it  beginnin'  to  tunder. 
And  de  lightnin'  'U  soon  commince. 

And  de  rain  in  me  eyes  it  vaaries  in  size 
From  a  shillin'  to  eighteen  pince, 
Divle  de  Uste  pritince." 

So  into  de  wather,  intint  upon  slaugther, 
Bould  Hannibal  led  de  Huzzars, 

And  Julius  Caizar  saluted  de  foe 
Wid  sizeable  shrapnel  bars. 
From  his  post  on  de  mizin  spars : 

Till  de  mist  clared  slowly  off; 
And  what  do  ye  tink  wc  found  ? 

Why  sure  dat  de  say  had  run  away 
And  lift  us  upon  dthry  ground, 
Wid  de  inimy  scatthered  around. 

And  a  finer  sight  nor  dat — 
For,  strokin'  his  charger's  neck. 

And  wavin'  his  hat,  bould  Hannibal  sat 
On  deir  Lord  High  Admiral's  deck. 
And  dat  same  a  beautiful  wreck. 
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And  whin  we  politely  axed 

Thai  I^rd  High  Admiral  if  he 
Would  lay  his  fleet  at  the  conquerin'  feet 

Of  our  good  ship  "  Aiina  Liffey," 

He  did  it,  bedad,  in  a  jiOey. 

Bat  wan  tires  in  cxwrse  av  lime 

Av  such  scenes  av  sorraful  strife ; 
So  wid  lashins  av  pinston  and  hon'rable  mintioii 

I  widdrew  into  pnvate  life, 

A  Caylebs  in  search  av  a  wife. 

So  all  you  rich  young  maids, 

And  widdies  wid  iligant  farms, 
Since  I've  freely  tould  what  a  haru  bould 

I'm  proved  by  my  deeds  av  arms, 

Listen  now  to  my  paicable  charms! 

First  I  wakes  meself  up  in  de  momin' 

Wid  a  cannon  I  brought  from  do  East 
Den  I  kills  half  a  cow  fur  my  brcak'a:)!, 

before  milkin'  dc  rest  of  dc  baste, 

Lest  de  crayther  should  go  to  waste. 

Next  I  washes  de  nourishment  down 

Wid  spring  wather  mixed  wid  potbecn, 
Thin  I  sits  my  cabin  on  hr^ 

To  ridden  me  ould  dudheen, 

But  no  mattlier — dc  iliaicli  is  green. 

And  dcre  isn't  a  weddin'  at  all, 

A  funeral  or  a  fair, 
Or  any  sort  of  fun  and  sport, 

But  me  and  de  shtick  is  dere, 

Impatient  to  have  our  share. 

So  all  you  heiresses  dear, 

For  I've  thought  of  de  purtiest  plan, 
Come  in  sixes  and  slvcns,  and  tins  and  iliveos 

To  your  darlin'  ould  Connaught  man, 

And  hell  marry  yec  all  if  he  can. 

AUKEO    PERCtVAL   GRAVIS. 


On  Horseback. 

BY  A  LADY. 

jIDING !  What  pages,  nay,  what  volumes,  have 
written  on  Ihe  subject  of  that  most  delightful  aod  ii^ 
vigoraling  of  all  modes  of  exercise,  and  with  what  result? 
One  «voti1d  suppose  from  the  theories  propounded,  aod 
from  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  been  induced, 
simply  by  reading  articles  treating  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  to  ttj 
their  skill  In  llie  noble  art  of  liorsemanship,  that  tliere  was  nothing 
left  that  could  be  said,  and  no  further  advice  that  could  be  offered, 
either  to  those  who  wish  to  learn,  or  to  others  who  have  alrcad)- 
"graduated."'  Unt  it  is  one  thing  to  read,  and  quite  another  lo 
understand  and  proht  by  what  is  read — to  mark,  learn,  and  invrardiv 
digest  the  thoughts  and  meaning  of  the  writer  as  conveyed  bj  hit 
words  ;  and  this  more  especially  applies  lo  all  that  hRS  ever  bed 
written  in  regard  to  riding. 

Practical  experience  has  proved  to  me  the  difficulty  of  nuking 
pupils  comprehend,  in  the  spirit,  simple  instructions,  even  when  ibcy 
profess  to  understand  the  meaning  of  any  technical  expression  nude 
use  of ;  and  unless  you  can  succeed  in  that  respect  the  chances  btc 
very  much  against  any  satisfactory  result  being  gained  by  the  lessoni 
given. 

My  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  fenulc 
sex,  and  I  venture  lo  assert  that  there  is  no  more  charmti^  siglii 
than  a  graceful  woman  sitting  her  horse  ftith  ease  and  confidenrc; 
but  a  really  good  horsewoman,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  tefm,  i* 
rare  to  find.  I  make  this  assertion  with  all  due  deference  lo  the 
RuuibcTS  who  ride,  and  who  ride  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
who  arc  not  over  critical ;  but  there  is  not  one  woman  in  fifty  wbo 
knows  what  she  is  uboul ;  and  it  is  not  always  die  riders'  own  buU 
tliat  they  are  so  ignorant,  it  is  chiefly  the  consequence  of  bod 
leaching.  No  man,  and  still  less  a  woman,  can  expect  lo  ride  well 
unless  he  begins  ver^'  young,  and  a  girl  has  less  chance  than  a_ 
boy  of  learning  lo  ride  properly,  unless  she  has  a  rauthcr,  or 
female  relative,  who,  being  herself  a  good  rider,  is  also  capable! 
imparting  her  oft-n  knowledge  to  her  youthful  pupil  The  ctjst 
t»rcva]ent  in  many  families,  of  the  daughters  being  allowed  lo 
ins  in  riding  either  in  a  fashiunablc  riding-school  in  Londoivl 


some  watering  place,  is,  in  many  respects,  most  objectionable,  nnd, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  for  a  woman 
cannot  leam  to  ride  well  by  such  means.  A  man  who  has  good 
hands  himself  may  teach  a  woman  how  to  liandle  reins,  and  to 
humour  her  horse's  mouth ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
teach  her  how  to  sit  in  lier  saddle,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  can- 
not do  il  himself.  A  roan  is  as  much  at  sea  in  a  side-saddle  as  a 
landsman  would  be  if  be  were  sent  up  to  the  mast-head  without 
having  learned  in  early  youth  how  "  to  hold  on  by  his  eyelids !" 

I  am  continually  told  that  a  side-saddle  must  hurt  a.  horses  back 
unless  the  animal  hxs  long  been  accustomed  to  cany  a  lady ;  but 
there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence.  If  the  saddle  fits  the  horse,  and  the  rider  sits  straight, 
there  will  be  no  more  mark  on  the  horse's  back  than  from  a  man's 
saddle ;  but  I  candidly  confess  that  these  two  points  are  not  very 
easy  to  attain— firstly,  because  one  seldom  finds  more  than  one  side- 
saddle, or  at  most  two,  in  ordinary  saddle-rooms,  and  they  do  not  fit 
boTses  so  easily  as  a  man's  saddle,  and  the  second  point  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice.  The  saddle  must  not  only  fit  the  horse  pro- 
perly, but  it  ought  to  suit  the  rider  eqiully  well ;  and  this  latter  and 
most  important  point  is  in  most  cases  completely  ignored.  1  hold 
that  for  the  rider  to  be  comfortably  seated  goes  a  long  way  towards 
prr^enling  the  saddle  from  injuring  the  horse's  back.  Wlien  a 
saddler  makes  a  side-saddle  to  order,  he  invariably  wishes  the  lady 
to  see  it  in  progress  at  his  shop,  and  to  sit  on  it  for  him  to  judge  of 
the  position  of  the  pommets  ;  but  in  default  of  personal  measurement, 
in  sending  a  written  order  the  lady  should  be  very  p.iritcular  to 
describe  her  height,  and  whether  she  possesses  long  or  short  legs,  for 
to  be  correct  in  this  last  respect  is  of  great  importance,  as  far  as 
comfort  in  the  saddle  goes.  If  the  nder  has  short  legs,  and  is  put 
into  a  long  saddle,  her  right  leg  will  not  have  a  proper  grasp  of  the 
centre  pommel,  and  she  will  thereby  feci  less  secure  in  her  seat, 
besides  being  uucomforlable ;  and  the  same  argument  applies  to  long 
legs  in  a  short  saddle  witli  even  greater  force.  It  is  also  most  neces- 
sary that  the  third  pommel  should  come  exactly  in  the  right  place, 
for  if  it  is  placed  too  low  it  wit]  press  im  the  rider's  leg,  and  il  ought 
not  to  be  felt  unless  it  is  wanted.  Many  persons  advocate  extra 
■traps  on  a  side-saddle — rolled  balance  straps ! — nith  a  view  to 
keeping  it  straight ;  but  this  is  a  most  absurd  and  erroneous  idea, 
for  if  the  rider  does  not  sit  straight,  or  the  saddle  dues  not  lit 
the  horse,  all  the  straps  that  ever  came  out  of  a  saddler's  shop  will 
noi  keep  the  saddle  in  its  place,  and,   for  my  own  part,   I   even 
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object  to  the  usual  outside  strap  attached  to  side-saddles;  il  is  simply 
useless  lumber. 

Having  procured  a  suitable  saddle,  the  next  step  is  to  leam  to  sil 
on  it,  and  without  experience  this  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 
Nothing  but  constant  practice  will  give  either  a  good  or  a  secure  scat ; 
balance  is  the  great  point,  and,  this  gained,  security  will  be  the  result 
Many  a  woman  will  have  a  pretty  and  graceful  scat  on  horsebadt, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  a  good  and  secure 
seat  .may  not  always  be  a  graceful  one.  When  the  horse  is  going 
only  at  a  foot  pace  the  rider  may  appear  to  sit  straight  and  well,  but 
put  him  into  a  trot  and  then  let  us  watch — the  lady  is  now  all  on  one 
side.  leaning  well  in  her  stirrup,  so  as  to  rise  to  the  action  of  the 
horse,  leaving  a  great  space  of  saddle  on  tlie  off  side  ;  this  is  not  as 
it  should  he.  It  is  quite  possible  for  u  woman  to  sit  as  straight  in 
trotting  as  at  a  slower  pace,  and  she  should  not  attempt  to  rise  solely 
from  the  stinup,  for  by  so  doing  she  brings  the  saddle  out  of  its 
place,  and  a  sore  back  is  probably  the  consequence.  She  ought  to 
rise  from  her  right  knee,  pressing  it  down  between  the  pommels,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  saddle  moving.  If  the  rider  cannot 
accomplish  this  at  first,  she  should  practise  a  few  tiroes  without  a 
stirrup,  and  she  will  then  realise  the  merit  of  the  \Ass%  suggested,  bulb 
ia  keeping  the  saddle  straight  and  securing  her  own  t}alance. 

In  these  days  of  extra  pommels  a  stirrup  U  not  uecc&sai^'  to  a  lady 
in  the  same  degree  that  stirrups  are  to  a  man,  and  if  it  were  dispensed 
with  in  a  beginner,  till  her  balance  in  the  saddle  is  certain,  we  should 
not  see  ladies  "working"  in  their  saddles,  for  they  would,  then  have 
no  lever  to  enable  them  towriggle  about,  and  it  is  this  same  wriggGog 
that  gives  so  many  sore  backs,  which  a  quiet,  firm  seat  never  docs. 

To  revert  to  a  previous  remark  on  the  rarity  of  good  horsewomen, 
I  again  repeat  it,  but  I  use  the  term  as  distinguished  from  **  phicky" 
or  hard  riders.  Women  who  combine  these  qualities,  and  who  ride 
well  to  hounds,  are  generally  mounted  on  good  hunters  who  know 
their  business,  and  their  riders  being  ignorant  of  their  danger  ihcy 
get  the  credit  of  being  good  riden,  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  gofxl  horsewomen ;  but  if  one  of  the  number  can  add  the 
latter  accomplishment  to  the  list  she  gains  a  hundred  per  cenL  of 
I^ewnre  more  than  her  Mster  equestrians. 

One  often  hears  men  say  that  such  a  horse  in  their  stable  pulls  so 
hard  that  there  is  little  pleasure  in  riding  him,  although  he  is  petfecl 
in  every  other  respect,  and  yet  that  he  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  with  a 
lady,  because  all  women  have  light  Itands.  'Jliis  is  so  far  true  that  a 
woman's  hand  must  be  ligliter  than  a  man's,  for  the  reason  that  thov 


►Iws  weight  of  muscle ;  and  when  a  horse  with  a  fretful  mouth  has 
been  continually  pulled  at  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a  roan,  or  ridden 
much  at  exercise  by  grooms,  who  do  more  to  niin  horses' mouths  than 
any  one,  and  then  feels  (he  lighter  one  of  a  woman,  he  naturally  goes 
more  pleasantly,  and  ceases  to  pull  because  he  is  not  pulled  at.  I  do 
001  deny  thai  there  arc  men  «ilh  liands  as  light  and  delicate  in  the 
handling  of  a  horse's  mouth  as  those  of  any  woman,  and  if  the  gene- 
ntiiy  of  men  were  to  hold  on  less  by  their  horse's  mouth  they 
tfonid  not  find  so  many  hard  pullers  to  complain  of.  Not  but  what 
it  is  an  advantage  to  a  powerful  horse,  that  has  to  carrj*  sixteen  stone 
or  more,  if  he  can  carry  some  of  the  weight  in  his  mouth — that  is  to 
jmr,  be  allowed  to  lean  a  little  on  his  bit.  A  woman's  hands  ought  to 
'm  by  nature  light,  but  many  arc  hard  and  without  any  elasticity  of 
wrist  or  finger,  and  these  require  special  training  to  acquire  the  art  of 
tuing  the  reins  lightly.  It  is  very  surprising  to  sec  how  many  riders 
there  are  of  both  sexes  who,  when  they  have  once  got  hold  of  the 
lems,  are  afraid  of  letting  them  go  again,  and  this  is  one  cause  of 
"deadness  '  of  hand  ;  and  auother  consequence  is  that  if  the  horse 
docks  his  head  or  alters  the  position  in  any  way  the  rider's  body  goes 
with  the  reins  instead  of  holding  ihem  with  case,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
arm  only  following  the  vagaries  of  the  horse's  head. 

Few  people  agree  with  respect  to  the  bit  most  suitable  for  a  lady's 

horse,  but  my  omi  opinion  is  that  .1  plain  double  bridle  is  the  best, 

and  of  as  light  a  kind  as  can  be  to  suit  his  mouth.     The  Dimchurch 

curb,  with  its  moveable  mouthpiece,  is  the  best  I  know  among  bits 

that  can  be  light  or  sharp  according  lu  the  height   of  the  port 

It  is  also  insisted  on  by  many  pcrsonii  that  it  is  better  for  a  lady  to 

use  only  the  curb  and  to  allow  the  bridoon  to  hang  loose,  with  the 

idea  that  the  rider  has  more  purchase,  and  that  it  will  make  the  horse 

SO  more  on  his  haunches ;  but  if  the  horse  has  not  been  properly 

tvaioed  to  bring  his  hind  legs  well  under  him,  or  his  make  and  shape 

are  impediments,  a  sharp  bit  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and  if 

the  ftder  only  uses  the  airb  all  chance  of  learning  '*  hand  "  is  gone. 

Ttw  rider  ought  to  use  both  reins  in  quick  paces,  slackening  or 

tightening  each  according  to  the  pace  she  wishes  to  go  and  to  the 

horse's  aigemess  at  the  moment  and  if  she  can  only  learn  to  do  this. 

smd  never  to  keep  a  dead  pull,  and  to  understand  the  merit  and 

advuitage  of  thus  playing  with  her  horse's  mouth,  she  will   have 

advanced  a  great  way  towards  becoming  a  good  horsewoman. 

Those  who  begin  as  children  in  the  country  haveagreftt  advantage 
over  their  sisten  whom  circumstances  have  prevented  from  ever 
getting  on  a  horse  imtil  they  have  arrived  at  woman's  estate.    These 
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have  a  hard  task  before  them,  and  their  teachers  a  still  harder  one,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  self  siifticient  dimsels  who,  seeing  others  ride,  think 
Uiat  it  is  only  necessary  to  prooire  a  habit  and  a  horse  to  enable 
them  lo  hold  their  ovm  cither  in  Rotten  Row  or  even  in  the  huniing 
Acid.     I  am  not  making  this  assertion  without  personal  knowledge 
of  several  instances  of  this  saint  self-sufficiency  and  the  icmblc  acd- 
dents  that  have  been  llic  natural  t:onse(|uences.     To  aliain  perfectioD 
in  the  art  of  riding,  a  woman  ought  not  only  to  have  b^un  in 
early  childhood,  but  she  and  her  pony  must  understand  each  other 
thoroughly,  so  that  when  she  is  old  enouijh  to  be  trusted  out  riding 
alone,  she  can  make  her  pony  her  companion  and  friend,  be  able  to 
get  on  and  off  without  assistance,  in  search  of  wild  flowers,  nuB, 
or  any  similar  country  pursuit.     As  her  pony  gives  place  to  a  horsey 
the  latter  will  become  equally  her  friend  ;  and  to  go  out  with  her 
horse  for  a  'Schooling"  ride  will  be  as  natural  a  mode  of  taking  air 
and  exercise  as  a  drive  in  the  family  carriage,  or  a  prim  consttturional 
walk  with  the  governess  or  companion,  would  be  to  the  more  con- 
vcnlionally  brought  up  young  woman.     We  need  hardly  ask  which 
is  likely  to  prove  llie  more  cheerful  and  healthy  of  the  two.    An 
experienced  horsewoman  should  always  wear  a  spur  when  out  alone 
or  on  a  "  schooling"  expedition,  as  she  will  know  when  and  how  to 
use  it,  and  a  horse  will  always  go  better  up  to  his  bit  when  he  knows 
liis  rider  has  a  spur — but  I  do  not  by  any  means  recommend  « 
beginner  to  wear  one,  as  she  may  use  it  unconsciously.      These 
"  schooling  **  rides  which  I  suggest  will  have  the  effect  of  making  a 
horse  much  more  handy  in  the  hunting  field  as  well  as  for  hade 
riding.     And  he  will  not  mind  being  turned  an-ay  from  other  horses, 
if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  jump  in  cold  blood  ;  he  and  his  rider 
will  also  be  more  clever  at  opening  gates.     This  may  seem  a  super- 
fluous remark,  but  experience  has  taught  me  how  few  men  there  arc 
who  know  how  to  open  a  gate,  and  still  fewer  women  ;  and  however 
much  hard  riders  may  scorn  gates,  being  adU  to  open  them  is  a  very 
necessary  accomplishment  both  for  hack  riding  and  hunting.     Many 
men  are  unable  to  catch  a  gate  when  it  is  opened,  much  less  to  open 
it  and  6tng  it  for  those  who  follow,     li  has  often  happened  to  me  ta 
going  from  coven  to  covert,  and  even  when  hounds  have  been  run- 
ning, that  a  gentleman  has  kindly  offered  to  open  a  gate  for  roe,  and 
on  accepting  his  assistance  I  found  him  unable  to  do  so  and  I  have 
opened  it  for  him  instead. 

The  kind  of  "schooling  "  before  mentioned  not  only  improves  the 
horse,  but  goes  a  long  way  towards  perfecting  his  rider's  lumd,  for  the 

K  may  not  alwa^-s  be  in  the  same  temper,  and  he  may  require 
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more  patience  and  humouring  one  day  than  he  does  another,  but  in 
a  short  time  the  greatest  confidence  will  be  established  between  the 
two,  and  the  Iiorse  is  such  a  noble  animal  that  he  will  do  far  more  for 
his  friend  than  he  will  do  for  the  inLTc  master  or  mistress  who  only 
cares  to  ride  him  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or  the  excitement  of  a 
gallop  :  and  he  repays  one  thoroughly  for  any  trouble  one  lakes  in 
training  him.     The  woman  who  has  learned  to  ride  in  this  exceptional 
manner  will  be  much  less  dependent  on  others  in  the  hunting  held, 
whether  she  w^ishes  to  ride  hard  or  only  to  follow  the  line  by  means 
of  Lines  and  gaps,  with  an  occasional  fence,  and  we  shall  never  hear 
complaints  of  her  "  being  in  the  way,"  and  that  the  "  hunting  field  is 
no  place  for  a  woman,"  and  other  imcomplimentary  remarks,  which 
I  must  say  have  not  surprised  me  when  I  see  ladies  galloping  about, 
attcrly  ignorant  as  to  why  they  gallop,  annoying  the  whole  field,  and 
most  of  all  their  male  friend,  father,  or  brother  as  the  case  may  be, 
whom  they  have  persuaded  to  take  them  out  for  a  day's  hunting.     If 
.1  bdy  is  to  go  out  hunting  in  any  fashion  let  her  be  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  so  that  if  her  chaperon,  to  keep  near  tlie  hounds,  is  obliged 
to  take  a  suffer  line  than  she  or  her  horse  is  equal  to,  she  need  not 
be  a  dog  on  him,  but  let  her  follow  others  who  ride  less  hard  with- 
out feeling  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  ihcm  for  help  or  protection, 
and  after  a  little  experience  she  will  discover  many  who,  although  no 
longer  able  to  ride  straight  to  hoimds,  being  thorough  sportsmen,  are 
QO  mean  pilots  to  pin  her  faith  on.     And  to  arrive  at  this  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-reliance  a  woman  must  have  learned  to  ride  in 
the  country  in  the  unconventional  manner  I  have  described.     It  may 
\k  argued  that  this  training  will  make  her  "  horsey ;  "  but  in  tliat  result 
as  a  ncccssar)-  consequence  I  do  not  agree  .at  all,  for  in  most  cases 
the  more  she  really  knows  on  the  subject  the  more  quiet  she  will  be. 
The  really  **  horsey  "  damsel  in  the  "  slang  "  meaning  of  the  tenn  is 
usually  "  slangy  "  in  other  respects,  and  on  horseback  she  squares  her 
elbows,  holding  her  hands  anywhere  but  as  they  ought  to  be  held, 
frets  her  horse  to  death,  thinking  by  such  means  to  attract  notice  for 
her  good  horsemanship,  and  will  engage  in  "  horsey  "  talk,  probably 
proving  thereby  how  compk-tcly  Ignorant  she  is  of  the  horse,  his 
nature,  and  his  ways.    Let  us  see  this  showy  lady  at  the  covert  side, 
and  listen  to  her  conversation,  and  then  compare  her  with  yonder 
quiet-looking  woman,  perfectly  "got  up,"  with  her  hair,  whatever  the 
prevailing  Cishion  may  be,  neatly  dressed  close  to  her  head,  and  the 
hat  firmly  set  on.    There  is  nothing  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  ;  there  is  no  squaring  of  the  elbows  or  show  about  her, 
and  she  is  quite  content  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  acquaintances 
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who  happen  to  be  near  her,  without  talking  too  much,  for  femr^ 
distracting  her  owa  or  her  neighbour's  attention  from  the  business 
of  the  day,  and  she  listens  as  anxiously  as  any  one  for  the  first  whii 
from  some  steady  old  hound  that  proclaims  the  "quarry  "  to  be 
foot.  Then  my  quiet  friend  goes  off  with  her  ihaftmn  or  groom,  asd 
whether  she  intends  to  ride  hard  or  merely  to  follow  the  line,  the 
clumces  are  that  she  will  not  be  far  off  at  the  fmish,  and  that  without 
having  attracted  an>-  unpleasing  remark,  from  the  fact  of  her  never 
being  found  in  anybody's  way^  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  many  men 
will  probably  recall  how  they  saw  her  take  such  and  such  fences,  and 
wilt  nouder  how  it  happened  that  she  was  aJwa)'s  to  the  fore  but 
never  obtrusive. 

Her  flashy  rival  was  less  fortunate.  Ready  to  gallop  directly  the 
rest  of  the  field  started,  away  she  went,  without  in  the  least  knowing 
where  she  was  going  or  why,  and  after  being  nearly  squeezed  in  a 
gateway,  or  ridden  over  at  a  gap,  her  (haptron  wisely  guided  her  to  a 
ro.id,  and  she  was  no  more  seen. 

These  little  sketches  will  illustrate  the  difference  I  wish  to  describe 
between  the  woman  who  thinks  she  can  ride,  and  who  causes  men  to 
inveigh  against  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex  in  the  hunting  fidd,  and 
she  who  says  little  on  the  subject,  and  who  yet  wins  admiration  for 
her  good  riding,  and  with  whom  no  fault  can  be  found.  If  all  my 
(air  friends  would  take  example  by  this  latter  portrait,  those  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  ride  hunting  would  be  hailed  as  an  .attraction  in  the 
field  by  their  male  friends,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  out  of 
place,  which  I  am  afraid  is  often  the  case  now. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  find  a  man  who  cndc-avours  to  follow  hounds 
but  cannot  ride,  and  who  docs  his  best  to  prevent  other  people  by 
uossiog  them  at  fences,  only  to  perform  a  "  voluntary  ; "  but  to  come 
acrau  a  woman  who  continually  "hangs  fire"  at  obstructions  is  a 
thousand  times  worse.  With  regard  to  the  horse  upon  which  a  wooud 
ought  to  learn  to  ride  a  few  words  may  be  added.  An  old  hunter  or 
a  cliarger  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  My  own  inclination  would  lead 
me  to  advise  the  former,  as  a  pupil  is  likely  to  le.im  more  quickly  on 
such  an  animal ;  but  for  a  very  timid  person  the  charger  might  be 
pnftmble,  for  he  has  been  so  highly  tramed,  and  his  spirit  kept  so 
completely  within  bounds,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  moat 
nervous  of  riders  to  feel  any  fear  when  mounted 
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BY  "PATHFINDER." 

V  A(5t  duck!    On  second  thoughts   I   rather  doubt 

whether  I  am  justiticd  in   pretiuiig  the  possessive 

pronoun  "my"  to  that  duck^  siill,  since  Mrs.  Glass 

calls  it  "your"  hare,  wlule  still  recoran»ending  you 

tOGUtch  the  sume,  perhaps  I  maybe  allowed  the  same  literal  licence. 

Ld  me  say  at  once  that  nobody  else  claimed  the  bird — in  ^ct, 

Bobody  else  shot  at  it,  and  it  fell  dead  almost  at  my  feet;  but.  alas  ! 

il  never  quite  came  to  hand.     Circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 

coBlrol  prevented  my  adding  tliat  ill-fated  bird  to  the  "Birds  of  the 

British  Isles"  which  {falling  victims,  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  specie^ 

to  toy  youthAU  aim)  have  been  immortalised  by  our  local  taxidermist. 

What  these  circumstances  were  I  must  go  on  to  relate.     Time  and 

ic  ore  said  to  wait  for  no  man,  and  one  of  these  iiupariiol  forces 

something  to  do  with  the  late  of  my  hero. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of (never  mind  how  many  years  ago),  that 

^i  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  my  holidays  with  a 

ly  old  uode  in  Cardiganshire.     He  owned  a  large  estate  of  bog  and 

with  an  unprofitable  suspicion  of  lead  permeating  the  latter,  while 

former  abutted  tor  a  mile  or  so  on  the  estuary  of  the  River  Dovey. 

I  ms  to  bring  my  gun,  as  I  was  promised  plenty  of  wild  shooting 

andcr  the  special  guidance  of  a  certain  "character"  known  to  me 

,     toog  before  only  by  tlie  w/h  dc  chasse  of "  The  Little  Tailor." 

^B   Need  1  say  how  eagerly  I  accepted  my  uncle's  invitation,  and 

^■prepared  my  ver>'  slender  shooting  "  kit "  for  the  campaign  ?    I  was  a 

loDg,  keen,  gun-bitten  sdiool  boy,  paiofully  self-conscious  of  my  stick- 

and  incipient  whisker,  when  tlie  Shrewsbur)-  and  Abcrystwtth 

deposited  me  at  the  cross-road  which  led  to  my  uncle's  house. 

be  was,  waiting  for  me,  looking  ruddy  and  jovial  as  ever,  and 

him  a  short,  bandy-lqggedj  blear-eyed  man,  [dressed  in  seedy 

Lck  velveteen,  and  connected  with  a  hand  barrow  for  my  luggag<^ 

vhom  I  was  shortly  introduced  as  being  "The  Little  Tailor,"  oS 

sayings  and  doings  I  had  heard  so  many  racy  anecdotes.     By 

ioo  this  queer  little  fellow  was,  as  his  nickname  inferred,  a 

tailor  \  I  believe  when  things  sporting  were  slack  he  crossed  his  legs 

ud  condescended  to  ameliorate  the  lags  and  tatters  of  the  hamlet 
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where  he  resided :  bur  dunng^  3ome  nine  months  in  the  year  he  hung 
about  mv  iiocle's  back  premises,  providing  by  hook  or  by  crook  fish 
and  fi^wi  for  ~  the  nmcer's  '  larder,  alwa^'s  ready  and  eager  at  a 
moments  notice  to  t:ike  the  field  with  his  master  or  his  guests^  and 
lead  them  right  up  to  whatever  game  there  vas  to  be  shot  at  on  the 
estate,  or,  for  that  matter,  over  the  border  either.  Suffering  as  the 
unfortunate  man  did  from  an  incurable  mania  for  destroying  and  xgipay 
priatingthe  wild  denizens  of  the  bogorhiQ — to  wit,  the  game  thereof— 
my  uncle  wisely  determined  that  he  should  do  so  as  his  keeper,  and, 
by  an  irregular  wage  and  more  regular  interviews  with  the  butler,  he 
kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  though  his  patience  was  frequently  ttied 
to  the  utmost  by  the  tailor's  drinking  propensities,  which,  when  the  fit 
came  on  him,  sent  h:m  back  after  a  three  or  four  days'  absence  with 
the  fishieit  of  eyes  and  a  glowing  nose  that  you  could  almost  light 
your  pipe  at  His  tobacco,  like  his  liquors,  he  preferroi  neat — an 
inexhaustible  quid  bulged  out  his  left  cheek  from  morning  to  n^t 
He  spoke  English  in  a  fair  but  original  style,  occasionally  introducing 
saquipedalia  verba  picked  up  from  the  newspapers,  which  he  unde^ 
stood  as  little  as  he  was  proud  of  them.  He  was  full  of  anecdotes, 
and  his  tongue  was  seldom  quiet,  but  he  was  always  respectftil  and 
"  know'd  "  his  place.  Such  was  my  companion  and^vf  Ackata  for 
the  next  six  weeks.  And  what  a  glorious  time  we  had  of  it  I  Oh 
for  the  joys  of  a  tramp  over  a  rough  wild  beat,  with  its  mixed  ba^ 
and  no  unpleasant  suggestions  as  to  your  non-possession  of  a  game- 
licence  ;  no  would-be-sharp  watchers  to  inquire  "  yer  bizness  a  tres- 
jjassin',"  if  perchance  you  follow  a  wild  covey  a  few  fields  beyond 
your  bounds.  Ah  ! — come,  I'm  off  the  line.  Whip  me  back  to  Uiat 
duck  and  ducking  of  mine  which  I  sat  down  to  write  about. 

The  yams  "  The  Little  Tailor  "  was  wont  to  spin  to  me  about  his 
"'  doughty  deeds  "  amongst  the  wild  fowl  in  winter  time,  with  a  certain 
ilong-barrellcd  ramshackle  rusty  gun,  which  was  slung  to  the  raffceis  of 
Jiis  cottage,  made  mc  as  keen  as  mustard  to  have  an  innings  at  the 
same  kind  of  game. 

"  ^Vhe^  would  the  ducks  begin  to  show  ?"  I  asked.  "  Oh !  for  the 
matter  of  that  there  was  ever  a  few  dooks  aboot ;  but  in  a  week  or 
two,  about  the  end  of  October,  if  I  could  get  out  along  with  him  by 
nights  he  would  expose  to  mc  a  grand  shoot.  But  I  must  be  sure  to 
bonow  the  master's  long  gun."  "A\Tiatgun?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  the 
master's  got  a  beautiful  gun  within,  what  he  bought  last  year ;  she 
will  throw  five  loads  of  shot  quite  easy,  and  kill  most  any  distance; 
He  Icndcd  her  to  me  once  last  ^^inter,  and  I  had  a  misfortune  wid 
her ;  t/ic  nose  of  her  got  chocked  up  with  snow  as  I  pushed  her  over 
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~S8]r-walI.  and  when  I  fired  she  split  for  more  than  a  foot  down 
the  bairoL  The  master  was  mighty  vexed  about  it;  I  dursn't  meet 
him  for  a  long  whiles,  but  the  mistress  said  a  soft  word  for  poor 
Morgan  the  tailor,  and  the  smitli  took  off  tlie  bursted  part,  and  I 
expect  site  nnll  shoot  as  good  as  ever.  You  will  have  to  get  her  from 
the  master  if  you  wrant  to  get  a  dock.*' 

Need  I  say  that  within  a  very  few  hours  I  made  a  diligent  inquiry 
of  my  uncle  concerning  the  above  abbreviated  duck-gun,  and  was 
introduced  to  her  ladyship,  where,  with  certain  mixed  company,  she 
was  reclining  in  a  darkish  comer  of  my  uncle's  sanctum?  Her  high 
and  might)'  muzzle  towered  above  the  motley  herd  of  rods,  walking- 
sdcksy  &c,  amid  which  she  was  rejxising,  even  as  the  axe  of  the 
U^itr  lorded  it  over  the  surrounding/tutw.  On  a  large  scale,  in  truth, 
was  this  "  little  love  "  of  my  sporting  uncle.  Not  far  short  of  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  and,  goodness  knows  how  many  inches  of  barrel 
(minus  the  amputated  l>an),  she  might  possibly  come  fairly  up  to  the 
shoulder  of  a  tall  powerful  man,  but  it  required  a  mighty  muscular 
eSiort  aitd  elongation  of  the  arms,  and  generally  staggery  attitude, 
before  I  could  secure  a  momentary  s^^uiDt  down  the  barrel,  and  then 
I  was  nothing  loth  to  "ground  arms  "  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  However, 
nolliing  daunted  by  her  ladyshi])'s  monstrous  proportions,  I  formally 
jiroposed  for  her  trigger,  and  pennission  was  given  me  to  "  go  in  and 
win,*  if  I  could,  with  an  amusing  caution  not  to  imitate  her  former 
suitor's — the  tailor's — behaviour,  by  unnecessarily  blowing  her  up. 

Not  luany  days  claimed  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
mttcr$  to  an  issue.  "The  Little  Tailor"  and  I  were  returning  home 
oo  a  gttsty,  wild  aAcmoon,  after  a  weary  but  not  unsuccessful  tramp, 
when  we  made  out  sundry  dusky  patches  floating  with  the  tide  up  the 
Dovey,  which  the  keen  sight  of  my  companion  pronounced  to  be 
''dooks  an'  widgins."  With  a  \iew  to  reclaim  certain  land  from  the 
imges  of  high  tides,  my  uncle  had  erected,  here  and  there,  low 
Sooe  and  stake  embankments  and  walls,  which  ran  down  to  low 
water  mark.  These  sea-walls  were  a  great  help  to  "  The  Little  Tailor  " 
ia  covering  his  stcaltliy  advance  on  the  "  dook  "  of  the  period,  as  he 
floated  up  on  the  tide,  or  vegetated  on  the  mud  banks.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  thought  that  if  I  was  artful  enough  to  creep  down 
to  the  end  of  one  of  these  said  walls  I  should  probably  get  a  shot. 
But  then,  my  little  fourtcea-borc  single  was  such  a  poor  tool  to  go  into 
ictkm  with  i  Happy  thought  I  Now  will  be  the  time  to  try  my 
uncle's  young  cannon ;  we  were  close  home,  so  I  packed  the  tailor 
off  pott  haste  to  fetch  "  her."  Oh  !  shades  of  impatience  !  What  a 
beggar  was  gone !     In  an  ocular  point  of  view 
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straining  at  the  leash  like  a  greyhound  who  has  sighted  his  hare.  The 
docks  kept  coming  in  closer  and  closer  to  the  shore.  FnHn  where  I 
stood  diey  seemed  to  be  hardly  m-enty  ^-ards  from  the  end  of  one  of 
the  walls.  I  was  inwardly  confounding  my  messei^er,  moially  coo- 
Tinced  that  he  was  sipping  beer  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  iboat  to 
slip  donn  to  the  river  and  tn'  my  luck  with  my  own  little  gun,  wben 
the  object  of  my  objurgations  appeared  at  the  **  double,"  trailii^  the 
great  gun,  and  panting  and  perspiring  as  if  he  had  hcen.  racii^  all  the 
way,  instead  of  from  the  first  comer  only. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  loading.     The  vreapon  was  notODlf 
heavy  in  hand,  but  such  a  great    "  bore,*'  that,  having  no  pcopo 
wadding,  we  had  to  administer  an  alarming  "  bolus  "  of  paper  to  bring 
her  up  to  the  marie  (about  two  and  a  half  hands  on  the  lamrod,  lo 
said  the  tailor),  and  no  cap  could  fit  her  properly  ;  however,  at  list 
I  was  off  with  her  in  my  arms,  and  with  stealthy  stride  and  humped 
back  I  gained  the  shelter  of  the  wall  without  attracting  the  attentkn 
of  my  quarr>'.    Now  for  a  moment's  rest  and  a  change  of  hands  for 
the  gun.     Didn't  my  arm  ache,  that's  all  ?  and  wasn't  I  pnfiing  and 
blowing  like  a  young  grampus  ?    It  was  a  mercy  the  ducks  didnt 
hear  me.    However,  I  shut  off  steam  as  well  as  I  could,  and  poddkd 
down  the  soft,  muddy  ditch  behind  the  wall  as  noiselessly  as  I  cooM, 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  when  I  thought  I  would  take  stock  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  ducks  and  myself.     So  I  doffed  my  hat,  and 
clambering  up  the  green,  slimy  stones,  peeped  over  the  walL     I  do 
not  think  that  I  shall  ever  forget  the  scene  before  me  :  a  wild  stormy 
sunset  in  the  western  background,  with  every  s>'mptom  of  a  difty 
night  brewing  in  the  ofling  ;  a  stiff  breeze  hissed  through  the  coping 
stones  of  the  «'all  charged  n-ith  the  many  fb\-ouis  of  the  sea,  and 
occasionally  whisked  a  splash  of  salt  spray  into  my  face ;  the  air 
was  fiill  of  weird  cries  of  wild  sea  birds,  discoursing  sweet  music  to  a 
sportsman's  ear ;  the  lap-lapping  of  the  tide  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  seemed  to  keep  time  with  the  thumping  of  my  heart.     Three 
curlew,  taken  for  once  in  their  lives  off  their  guard,  flapped  latily 
past  Ttithin  a  few  yards  of  me.    Happily  for  my  chance  at  the  ducks, 
I  had  left  the  gun  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  or  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  resisted  the  temptation  to  give  them  a  salute.     But,  oh  !  cul- 
mination of  excitement '.  there  was  a  big  patch  of  ducks  dancing  on 
the  waves,  well  within  range  of  the  wall,  about  1 50  yards  6uther 
down.      I  slipped  back  into  the  ditch  in  no  time,  seized  the  iHg 
gun,  and,  grovelling  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  crept  along 
tUl  I  thought  I  was  about  opposVtc  v\\cm.     Nxicrtlot  thin-grazing 
daab  and  a  peep,  with  the  mortifv"^^6  ^^^^^  **  ^ti&n%^«  «ja^&\tt&. 


My  First  Duck. 

ttA  ft  good  bit  farther  down.  Back  again  into  the  ditdi,  and 
another  exhausting  st.-ilk,  I  am  by  this  lime  almost  at  the  end  of 
ke  wall,  and  the  tide  is  swirling  up  past  me  and  creeping  rotmd 
;hind  mc  I  calculate  thai  there  must  be  three  or  four  feet  of  n-atcr 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  wall,  and  deepening  every  minute.  And 
now,  n-ith  co<Jtcd  gim,  and  all  in  a  tremble  with  excitement,  I  make 
ray  last  scramble  up  the  T^-all,  secure  as  firm  a  Tooting  as  1  ain,  poke 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  over  the  coping-stones,  my  foot  slips  a  little, 
the  gun  barrel  grates  against  the  stones,  and  in  a  moment  up  rise  the 
ducks  Hith  fifty  quacking  power,  and  the  whole  sky  is  alive  with 
winged  fowl,  informing  all  whom  it  may  concern  with  their  discordant 
and  reproachful  cries  tliat  "  There  he  is,  the  sneak  !  Behind  the  wall* 
There  he  is  !  There  he  is  I"  The  ducks  wheel  back  overhead  ;  with 
a  mighty  effort  I  hoist  the  big  gun  up  to  my  shoulder,  and  blaze  into 
the  brown  of  them.  Ye  Gods !  what  a  kick  my  shoulder  got,  ajid 
how  I  napped  it  on  the  right  cheek  bone  I  But  little  1  recked  of 
that,  for  didn't  a  great  quacker  come  flop  down  into  the  water  quite 
close  to  mc  I  Yes,  but  how  am  I  to  secure  the  same?  Hooray  !  the 
tide  is  floating  it  up  right  towards  me.  Slowly  and  surety  that  noble 
biid,  with  its  red  webbed  feet  turned  up  to  the  sky,  sailed  up  to  roe, 
bat  no  nearer  than  some  three  or  four  feel  would  it  come.  Horror  t 
the  tide  is  taking  it  past  me.  Oh  for  a  retriever,  or  fishing  rod,  or 
anything  I  Happy  thought  I  perhaps  I  can  reach  it  with  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  I  make  a  wild,  despairing  poke  with  the  same  in  the 
directioa  of  the  bird.  The  laws  of  gravity  arc  upset— in  plain  words 
I  lose  my  balance,  and  before  I  can  say  "Jack  Robinson  "  I  am  over 
hesd  and  cars  in  some  tmknown  depth  of  water.  Need  I  say  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  being  omnipotent,  I  instantly  sur- 
rendered the  gun  to  Father  Neptune,  as  a  tribute  for  trespassing  on 
hb  domains,  and  rose,  not  a  little  frightened,  and  sputtering  and 
gesticulating  a  good  deal,  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  stroke  and  a. 

■ftick  or  two  reached  the  wall,  and  clambered  on  to  it  once  more  ? 

^"  I  could  almost  liave  cried  for  ver)'  vexation  ;  not  a  vestige  of 
Ae  duck  to  be  seen,  nor  of  my  uncle's  gun  either.  What  on  earth 
«M  I  to  do?  There  m'ouM  be  an  awful  blow  up  about  it  when 
I  got  home.  The  water  was  too  muddy  to  see  anything  of  it ; 
besides  it  was  getting  dark,  and  the  tide  was  rising  fast — in  fact,  I  had 
lo  clamber  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  to  high  water  mark,  to  avoid  a 
jecond  involuntary-  bath. 

"The  Little  Tailor"  was  fearfully  excited  when  I  related  my  rais- 

fortunes.     He  had  .1  /iVW/  reminiscence  of  the  itvasler's  woii?.  \.o\am 

^iicr  his  litOc  exphit  with  ihc  gun,  and  did  not  prognosUcaXM  a.  nctj 
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happy  interview  between  me  and  my  relation  when  I  should 
to  relate  my  sad  story  to  him — in  fact,  if  I  retneraber  well,  a  hoodnd 
pounds  was  the  Fancy  figure  at  which  he  valued  his  non-participation 
in  the  present  catastrophe.  ^Ve  held  a  consultation  about  it,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  there  was  some  probability  of  re- 
covering the  gun  at  low  tide,  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  avoid 
raising  the  asotncular  wratli  that  evening  by  sa)'ing  nothing  about  iL 
I  pointed  out  exactly  where  I  had  fallen  in,  and  "The  Little  Tailor" 
promised  to  be  up  at  "grey  dawn"  next  morning,  and  narnnrly 
inspect  the  "flotsam"  and  "jetsam"  about  the  spot,  and  see 
what  he  could  do  to  reco\'er  the  lost  propert}'.  And  so  we  ported 
un  that  disastrous  evening. 

I  am  sorT>'  to  liave  to  confess  that  I  had  to  "draw  the  long  bow" 
to  account  for  my  wet  clothes  and  late  appearance  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  very  trying  were  the  frequent  remarks  as  to  the  "absence" 
displayed  in  my  demeanour,  and  general  falling  off  from  my  usual  flov 
of  spirits.  Happily  no  awkward  questions  were  put  about  the  gun — 
in  fact,  I  do  not  think  my  uncle  knew  anything  about  its  having  lefk 
the  security  of  his  library.  1  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrocs  of 
the  night  which  followed  that  imcomfortable  evening,  of  the  fearful 
dreams  of  a  jury  of  ducks  hnding  me  "guilty''  and  sentcnciiig  me 
to  be  secured  by  the  neck  to  the  big  gun  and  drowned  id  **  fiiD 
fathom  five."  I  couldn't  sleep  after  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appeared, 
so  slijjped  on  my  clothes  and  sneaked  down  to  the  kitchen  with  the 
wariness  of  a  burglar,  and  out  of  the  back  door  off  to  the  scene  d 
my  last  evening's  performance.  Oh  1  what  a  relief  it  was  to  mcd 
"The  Little  Tailor"  marching  home  with  the  lost  piece  of  ordnance, 
none  the  worse,  beyond  a  little  mud  and  rust,  for  its  night's  pickling 
in  the  briny.  In  a  secure  outhouse  we  cleaned  her  ladyship  up 
much  sand,  oil,  and  tow  being  expended  on  her  toilet,  and  watchinj 
my  uncle  safe  out  of  the  way  I  smuggled  her  back  to  her  old  bent 
in  his  "sanctum,"  which  I  believe  she  occupies  to  this  day. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  I  told  "the  master"  of  his  gun's  9eco« 
adventure,  when  he,  good-humouredly,  seemed  to  think  (but  thct 
distance  lends,  &:c.,)  that  the  recovery  of  his  gun  was  as  nothin( 
compared  with  the  hard  lines  of  losing  my  fint  duek^  and  duikin;^. 


BY    EDWIN    GOADBY. 

T  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century'  Lough- 
borough was  one  of  the  quaintest  of  Midland  towns. 
Situate  on  the  top  of  a  knoU  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
sleepy  River   Soar,  with    rich    slopes  of   inten-ening 
meadow  land,  silted  up  by  the  river  in  earlier  times,  and  a  long  range 
of  higli-aichcd  bridges  to  cany  its  main  turnpike  safely  over  the  llais 
during  the  regular  floods,  ihc  town  was  still  true  to  its  old  name^ — 
"The  place  by  ihe  lake."     Behind  it  rose  up  the  unenclosed  wooded 
heights   of  the   Chamwood   Hills,   where   William  the  Conqueror 
declined  to  hunt  because  he  declined  to  break  his  neck,  and  wild 
game  abounded,  and  foresters  held  their  yearly  open  courts  at  the 
coped  oak.  perpetuating  their  old  Saxon  customs.     The  town  within 
ms  quainmcss  ilselt    Thatched  houses,  narrow  streets,  a  market, 
ftod  a  nurket-cross ;  wine  and  ale  houses,  with  their  devices  painted 
over  the  doors;  and  members  of  the  guild  of  carpenters  and  oilier 
trade  associations  moving  about,  not  too  anxiously,  or  peeping  out  of 
their  shops ;   now  and  then  a  long  string  of  pack-horses  passing 
through  the  street  with  com  or  salt,  or  a  lumbering  waggon  jolting 
along  on  its  way  to  Leicester  or  to  Nollinghani.  or  possibly  I.ondon 
or  York  ;  or  rubicund  yeomen  crowding  in,  with  their  white-aproned 
wives  and  daughters ;  or  a  wayside  minstrel,  singing  his  songs  or 
playing  his  conjuring  tricks  ;  or  an  irruption  of  boys  from  the  high- 
gabled  Grammar  School  by  the  church,  which  had  sent  many  a  poor 
scholar  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  or  a  grand  peal  from  the  noble  old 
tower  of  the  church  itself,  which  stood  out  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, bold  and  ubiquitous, — all  these  made  it  quite  a  curiosity  to 
neighbouring  villagers  not  less  than  to  passing  travellers  or  beggars, 
lure  of  a  night's  rest  in  a  farmstead,  and  a  few  pence  from  the 
dispensers  of  the  various  local  charities. 

Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  Grammar  School  It  was  a 
plain  building,  but  it  gave  a  free  and  substantial  education  to  all  the 
youths  of  the  town,  and  it  had  a  remarkable  history.  One  Thomas 
Burton,  a  native  and  a  merchant  of  the  staple,  bad  left  lands  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  for  pious  purposes,  which  had  subsequently 
diverted  and  devoted  to  a  free  school,  the  pa>incnt  of  town  taxes 
jnd  the  support  of  the  poor.  'I'he  school  itself  dated  from  June  iS 
1569,  and  its  rules  show  that  education  was  once  a  serious  business 
The  school-doors  were  to  be  opened  at  six  o'clock  in  Uie  morning 
from  Lady-day  to  Michaehnas,  and  at  seven  from  Michaelmas  \\ 
Lady-day.  One  hour  was  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours— 
from  eleven  till  one — for  dinner.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  master  ant 
his  assistants  to  teach  the  boys  "  to  read  in  pwlter  or  testament, 
to  teach  them  "writing  and  accounts,  sufficient  for  being  pot  t< 
.npprenticeiihip,"  and  *'to  instruct  youths  in  classical  learning,  begin 
ning  with  ye  grammar,  untill  fit  for  ye  Universitie."  Many  famou 
men  have  been  educated  in  this  school,  including  Dr.  Pulteney.  thi 
botanist,  and  Bishop  Davys,  of  Peterborough,  who  acted  as  tutor  li 
Her  ^[ajesly  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  date  I  have  mentioned  the  .whoolmaster  wm  Mr.  Geotp 
Dawson,  a  scholar  unknott-n  to  fame,  and  his  assistant  was  Thonu) 
Cleavebnd,  M.A.,father  of  a  more  famous  son,  in  the  person  of  Join 
Cleavebnd,  orator,  wit,  royalist,  and  poet.  There  has  alwajrs  beo 
some  doubt  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  Cleaveland,  and  as  t( 
whether  his  son  was  bom  at  Loughlwrough  or  at  Hinckle\-,  whithc 
the  lather  subsequently  removed  ;  hut  I  am  able  to  settle  both  poiM 
by  the  very  best  evidence.  An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  thi 
bridge-master,  who  wxs  the  financial  officer  of  Burton's  charity,  show 
that  'lliomas  Cleaveland  was  on  usher  in  tlie  (irammar  School 
possibly  acting  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  the  rector  of  thi 
parish,  at  the  tame  time.  His  salary  was  small,  as  appears  by  tb 
following  entry,  wliich  occurs  first  in  161 1,  and  every  year  subR 
quently  until  his  removal  to  Hinckley  :— 

"Item,  paid  to  Mr  Cleaveland  (usher),  Simon  Mudd's  Icgaqri 
dtie  as  before  (/>.  half  yearly),  XLs." 

Four  pounds  a  year  could  hardly  have  been  the  whole  of  hi 
s.itary,  but  as  the  schoolmaster  himself  only  received  JI12  ijs.  6d. . 
year,  and  could  not  hold  other  preferment — though  he  acted  as  clcr! 
in  the  town,  keeping  the  public  accounts,  and  writing  out  the  parisi 
register — 1  assume  that  Cleaveland  supplemented  his  wrecdtei 
salary  In  one  way  or  another.  Coin  had  been  debased  between  154, 
and  1560,  $0  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ih 
shilling  contained  but  ninety-three  grains  of  silver,  and  wheat  hai 
risen  to  38$.  6d  per  quarter.     Under  these  circumstances,  no  mai 

i/J  be  "passing  rich"  upon  (out  pouudia^jtM.    Vour rhikJrei 

F  born  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  C\eave\aT»A,  asxVtie^swT  -itsN^iVoi 
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during  his  residence  in  the  town:  "  Mary  Cieaveland '" — I  copy  the 

old  spcUing — ^was  baptised  October  1 7,  and  buried  October  19,  161  r ; 

John,  the  poet,  was  baptised  June  17,  1613;  Margnrcl,  .\\ig;\ist  27, 

x6:5  ;  and  Joseph,  of  whom  wc  subsequently  hear  nothing,  June  14, 

a6>o.      In  1631  Cieaveland  obtained  the  living  of  Hinckley.     He  at 

once  placed  his  son  John  under  the  care  of  Richard  Vines,  the  head 

snaster  of  the  Hinckley  Grammar  School,  who,  curiously  enough,  was 

-as  ardent  a  Pnritan  as  his  pupil  became  a  Royalist.    'I1ic  future 

poet  was  so  forward  a  scholar  that  he  entered  Christ  Church  College, 

Cambridge,  in  his  fifteenth  year — -that  Is,  in  162S.    AMien  eighteen 

he  became  B.A.,  at  twenty-one  he  w:!s  elected  fclloM-  of  St.  John*s, 

and  at  twenty-two  he  became  M.-A.     Thus,  as  a  qxiaint  WTitcr  remarks, 

"To  cherish  so  great  hopes,  the  Uidy  Margaret  drew  forth  both  her 

breasts.     Christ  College  gave  him  admission,  and  St.  John's  a  fellow- 

rfiip.     There  he  lived  about  nine  years,  the  delight  aud  omamem  of 

that  society.     What  semcc  as  well  as  reputation  he  did  it,  let  his 

orations  and  epistles  speak  ;  to  which  the  library  oweth  much  of  its 

learning,  the  chape!  mucli  of  its  pious  decency,  and  tlic  college  much 

of  its  renown." 

During  Cleavcland's  residence  in  Oimbridge  he  wxs  much  moved 
by  two  incidents,  which  may  be  said  to  haw  determined  his  whole 
fature  career.  The  first  incident  was  a  royal  visit.  Charies  I.  reached 
Cambridge  in  May,  1653,  accomixmied  by  I-aud,  Bishop  of  London, 
OT  his  way  to  Scotland  to  cure  Presbytcrianism,  "  the  loud  rustle  of 
him,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "  disturbing  for  a  day  the  summer  husbarklries 
and  operations  of  mankind."  In  his  rapacity  of  orator,  Cieaveland 
wrote  an  epistle  on  the  event,  which  is  preserved  in  his  works,  and 
may  be  dted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  Latinity.  The  folto^ving 
extract  may  suffice  to  justify  Fuller's  criticism  tltat  he  was  a  "pure 
iaiinist " : — 

Csuns  Epiloj^  (bit  Prologas  Caroli,  neqne  cnim  optior  Stella,  qtuun  lnvic< 
itenniM  fllhts  Herois  Aninu,  qtuc  veitrx  soboli  res  gcrcndos  ommarctur.  Slcllani 
dtu  ?  Mutu  (actum ;  crcdnem  polius  ipsam  Sok-u  fuisK,  qui  tunc  teinpotU 
tit«  rcliinavit  modcTanien  Did,  ct  ut  Priadpu  cams  fortius  lidnct,  suum  in 
Su^m  contrasit  ocutum.  Ectc  at  patri$«at  Carolus!  Ut  ad  \Tstias  Virtul« 
aahehn  uirgit !  QuoJ  sub  pientisiumo  Rcge  ai:d<]i5!tc  legitnui  Solctn  niultis 
^idlfaiis  retio  rerri,  PrindpU  xtis  pari  poncnto  compcn&avii  damnuiD.  cuju<t 
fcKhu  Tirtns  dc?ora[  llorologium,  et  Pneiilil  nondom  liball  mnidirm  atttgit. 
•  .  ,  O  raebccni  tntenn  Acadcmiani,  ct  ^tcmittlatcm  qnandam  nactam !  llUM^  in 
Rrce  ct  Primipc,  ct  case  mwtmtn,  et  ncw.tnim  Core  »iraul  cannf]ieclitur.  NonetttjuoJ 
j4m  npccteaiur  ixcuIa  ;  viximus  ct  nostram  ct  pcHleraium  %iluii.  bc<l  vereoi 
nc  molc»tus  fuerim  importuno  uflTido,  quod  in  tarn  Uluslri  pncscntia  in  ne«cio  *i^\*\ 
tngm  piacaJo ^ejiretiit.  Minima  coram  Kegc  KlT^tl.  \avw^«w:ft  M\^p!>*AOit» 
liauPr  eMtau^tatur  fnmiac     0/.inoiuqucnattrapro  gcn\Q\ctv\voiii'Kncl(iTn\iAVtts 
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^B      vdt  quod  tantaodcn  c<t.  mcindctnr.     Hoc  Bnicam  pnefabor  volan;    Vrns. 

^1       AagusUuime,  Pietas  toonim  et  Tremor  Ilottium.     \'i\'»  dcniqac  cam  iodutut 
^r       ^oTuni,  ut  Filium  tuum  Carolum    appdlcmus    MtiximutD,    'juia    solo    FjUc 
minoreni. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  King  was  highly  delighted,  and  som- 
moncd  Cleaveland  tu  his  presence,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and 
ofTcred  him  oilier  expressions  of  grace  and  kindness.  A  copy  of  the 
letter  was  sent  by  command  to  the  King  at  Huntingdon,  and  Cleave< 
land  was  henceforth,  whatever  he  might  have  been  previously, 
an  enthusiastic  and  de^'Oted  Royalist.  The  second  incident  was 
Oliver  Cromwell's  election  as  M.P.  for  Cambridge  in  1640,  "recom- 
mended by  Hampden,  say  some ;  npt  needing  any  recommendauou 
in  those  fen  counties,  think  others,"  as  Carlylc  puts  tlic  maltcr. 
Cambridge  was  a  I'arliaincntary  hot-bed,  btit  Cleaveland  worked  hard 
against  Cromwell,  whom  he  detested  and  privately  designated  as 
"a  screech-owl*' — in  those  days  choice  epithets  were  rare ;  and  fore- 
seeing disaster,  as  the  result  of  his  futile  opposition,  he  turned  upoa 
the  town  and  said,  "Thai  single  vote  liad  ruined  both  Church  and 
kingdom."  Cambridge  soon  became  an  important  garrison  towti^ 
but  before  tliis  and  otlier  serious  indications  of  the  direction  of  af£ura 
occurred,  Cleaveland  found  that  he  had  raised  a  stonn  about  his  can, 
"  Perceiving  the  ostracism  that  was  intended,"  says  one  writer,  '*  he 
became  a  volunteer  in  his  academic  exile,  and  would  no  longer 
breathe  the  common  air  with  such  pests  of  mankind."  Another 
writer  states  that  he  lost  his  fellowship  by  reason  of  his  outrageous 
royalism.  He  dotfed  his  cap  and  gown,  and  proceeded  to  the  King's 
camp  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  indeed  he  deserved 
to  be,  being  a  martyr  to  his  King.  He  had  been  the  first  to  appear 
in  verse  on  the  King's  side,  and  probably  the  poem  thus  honoured 
was  the  one  on  *'  The  King's  Return  "  : — 

Return'd  ;  111  nc'n  lieliev't ;  fint  prot-e  him  bence — 

Kings  travel  by  their  bcviu  and  icflueocc. 

Who  uyt  the  soul  giv«  out  her  Gcsti,  or  (;oes 

A  Hitting  prugrcif  'iwbt  the  hcAd  and  toes  ? 

She  mlci  b)'  omniprc&cncc ;  onJ  mhall  we 

Deny  a  Prince  tbc  lamc  ubiquily  } 

But  the  foundation  of  hia  reputation  in  the  camp  was  "The 
Scot,"  one  of  the  bitterest  of  his  satires,  to  be  noticed  anon.  Cleave- 
land, howe%'er,  was  not  a  n-arrior,  he  was  only  a  wit,  though  the  point 
of  his  pen  did  more  mischief  than  the  pike  of  a  Puritan.  'Ilic  Fariia- 
tienairums  never  forgave  him  his  attacks,  and  the  Cavaliers  never 
yof  his  verses.     The  first  opening  thai  caiaf«as  ^eft^osa.'^n 
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Charles — it  was  the  Judge- Advocateship  of  the  garrison  at  Newark, 
in  Nottinghamshire,    under  Sir  R.  Wills,  Governor  of  the  place. 
Here  he  remained  until  its  surrender  in  1646,  employing  his  wit  and 
tiis  verse  in  various  waj'S.     He  kept  the  garrison  in  good  heart  in 
spite  <rf  frequent  sieges.     His  reply  to  the  summons  of  surrender  is 
fintunately  preserved,  and  it  dispbys  the  full-blooded  sincerity  of  his 
royalbira.     He  wrote — "  I  am  neither  to  l>e  stroak'd  into  apostacy  by 
the  mention  of  fair  conditions  in  a  misty  notion ;  nor  to  be  scared 
into  dishonour  by  your  running  derision  on  the  fate  of  Chester.  .  .  . 
^Miereas  you  urge  the  expense  of  the  siege,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
touDlry  in  supporting  your  charge — there  I  confess  I  am  toudied  to 
the  quick.     But  their  miseries,  though  they  make  my  hcirt  bleed, 
must  not  make  ray  honour.     My  comixission  to  my  countr>'  must 
not  make  me  a  parricide  to  my  Prince.     Yet,  in  order  to  their  ease, 
if  you  will  grant  mc  a  pass  for  some  gentlemen  to  go  to  Oxford,  that 
I  may  know  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  whether,  according  to  his  letter, 
Jie  will  wnd  up  the  business  in  general,  or  leave  every  commander  to 
steer  his  own  course;  then  I  shall  know  what  to  determine.     Other- 
vise,  I  desire   you  to  take  notice,  that  when  I  received  my  com- 
mission for  the   government  of  this  place,  I  annexed  my  life  as  a 
label  to  my  trust." 

UTiilst  at  Newark,  an  amusing  correspondence  look  place  between 
Qeaveland  and  a  Parliamentary  officer  who  signs  himself  W.  E.,  but 
whose  real  name  I  have  been  unable  to  discover.  The  ser>-ant  of 
this  officer,  Hill  b)'  mune,  decamped  to  Newark,  with  ^^138  os.  Sd.  of 
his  master's  money.  W.  E.  wrote  to  CIcaveland — "Give  the  fellow  his 
just  reward  :  prefer  him,  or  send  him  hither,  and  we  shall,  if  you  dare 
Qot  trust  him,  let  him  be  trussed ;  if  you  dare,  I  shall  msh  you  more 
«uch  servants."  Cleavelmd's  reply  is  very  caustic  ;  "  Did  not  Demas 
icave  Paul?  Did  not  Onesimus  r\m  from  his  master  Philemon?  .  .  . 
You  say  tliat  your  man  is  entered  our  ark  ;  I  am  sorry  you  were  so 
ignorant  in  Scripture  as  to  let  him  come  single.  .  .  .  Reflect  but 
upon  j-ourxclf,  how  you  have  used  our  Common  Master,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  tvill  pardon  your  man.  He  hath  but  imnscribed  rebellion, 
ftod  copied  out  that  disloyalty  in  short-hand  which  you  have 
committed  in  text."  W.  E.  laments  that  so  much  wit  should  be 
wasted  upon  him,  whereupon  replies  Cleaveland,  "My  wit  shall  be  on 
what  side  heaven  you  please,  provided  it  ever  beantarctick  to  yours." 
Though  Cleaveland  liad  the  better  of  this  combat,  he  was  sorely 
worsted  in  another,  .\fter  Newark  surrendered  he  made  another 
ellbrt  to  join  himself  to  the  King.  He  was  taken  pnsoucr  \i>i  aXscA-j 
ofSeoaaA  troopers  under  David  I^csley,  aftcrwatda  Yjo\4  ^er««>t^ 
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who  may  or  may  not  have  suspected  the  real  character  of  his  ptisoiur, 
Cleavelaod  was  threatened  with  the  gallows,  Dumerous  papers  being 
found  upon  him.  He  was  brought  before  Lesley,  and  his  papers 
were  examined.  They  proved  to  be  only  a  bundle  of  verses.  "  U 
this  all  yc  have  to  charge  him  with?"  aslced  Lesley.  "For  sliomet  foe 
shame  !  Let  the  poor  fellow  go  about  his  Intiiiness,  and  stU  Mvk 
hailadsf*  Cleaveland  made  no  reply,  but  i>ocketed  his  batUda — 
danonatory  as  most  of  them  were,  had  they  been  read — ind  became 
a  wanderer.  Report  says  lie  found  Bacchus  more  comforting  thin 
the  immortal  Nine,  but  this  is  probably  a  Puritan  slander.  He  wai 
not  without  friends,  and  one  of  them  declares  that  as  many  places 
emuloiisly  contended  for  his  abode  as  cities  for  the  binhplaix  of 
Homer. 

Further  misfortune  bdel  him.  He  reached  Norttich,  and  becajoe 
a  private  tutor;  but  he  was  again  arrested  in  November,  1655.  A 
curious  di>cument  is  extant,  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter  from  Maior- 
General  Hayncs  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  explaining  the 
whole  .-ifEair.     It  is  wortli  tguoting  entire. 

"iXvf  it  pleue  your  1.ordNhip, 

In  obMiTancc  to  th«  orders  of  liis  Iligbncu  and  Couocil  sent  ttntotu.  we 
litis  day  sent  unto  the  (•arrison  of  Yarmouth  one  John  CleveUod.  of  N< 
Uto  Jadee-Advocatc  of  Ncwaik,  who  wc  have  judged  to  be  cotopriscd  within 
SMond  bead.    The  reasons  of  judgment  are  : — 

t.  He  cunfeM«tb  that  about  a  year  wnce  he  came  Xroia  Ixmdon  to  the  City  of 
Xonkicb,  and  givetb  no  account  of  any  busmen  he  bad  there;  onlybepnrleQdetb 
thai  Edward  Cooke,  lisq.,  maketh  use  of  bim  to  help  btm  in  hb  vludici. 

3.  lir.  Clcretand  confnKth  that  he  hath  livcf)  in  the  said  Mr.  Cooke'*  hooaa 
c\cr  »inie  be  caine  to  the  laid  city,  and  that  be  but  seldom  went  into  the  dty, 
and  ar\'cr  but  oacc  ioto  the  country'.  Indeed,  bU  privacy  hatli  been  sacb  that 
none  or  but  few.  :>avc  Papbts  and  Cavolicn,  did  know  that  tlierc  was  stwh  » 
[>cr$oD  rt*idcnt  in  thc*e  port*. 

3.  For  thai  the  place  of  Ibc  said  Mr.  Cleveland,  b»  abodfi — w.,  the  said 
Cthdte's— is  a  faanily  of  notorious  dlMrder,  and  where  Papists,  dcliaqucDt*,  asil 
other  diiaftectcd  persons  of  the  late  Kins's  party,  do  often  resort  more  Uun  to 
uy  family  in  (he  said  city  or  county  of  Norfolk,  as  is  commonly  Kported. 

4.  Mr.  Cleveland  livcth  in  a  gcnted  sarbc,  yet  be  confcsucth  that  he  hath  m 
estate  but  ^ta  per  annum  allowed  by  two  gentlemen,  and  ^"30  per  annum  by  thfl 
said  Ml.  Cooke. 

5.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  pccwn  ofgrvat  abiUtka,  and  so  able  to  do  tba  graaltc 
dikscnicc  :  all  wbicb  we  httDbly  sabmil.  and  remain 

Yoar  Honour's  trusty  humble  scnnants. 

Thb  remarkable  epistle  was  signed  by  Hayncs  and  thirteen  others, 

•ukJ  ia  d.iied  Norwich,  November  10,  1655.     Cromwell  had  desired 

e  iliscontentcd  to  be  looked  afVer,  and  %  scholai   was    arreitod 

3«ie  he  was  poor,  clever,  had  been  an  o\4  eti«w(,  wA  ^cRft** 
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genteel  gwbe."  His  arrest  is  noted  by  Carlyle,  as  follows  : — "  TIus 
is  Joha  Cleavelaud,  the  tuned  Cantab  scholar,  RoyaHst  Judgc-Advo- 
cilc,  and  thheoillustnous  saiiiist  and  son  of  the  Muses;  who  had 
'gone  through  eleven  editions'  in  those  limes,  far  traosceading  all 
Millons  and  all  Mortils, — and  does  not  now  need  any  tweirth  edition 
that  wc  hear  of.  Slill  recognisable  for  a  man  of  lively  i>arts  and 
bhlUant  petulant  character :  directed,  alas !  :iliiiost  wholly  to  the 
•onhip  of  clothes, — whidi  is  by  nature  a  transient  one  1 " 

Qeavvland  nrmalned  at  Yarmouth  fur  some  tittle  time,  occupying 
hia  eiftirced  leisure  in  the  composition  of  poetic  trifles.     Not  relish- 
ing bis  captivity^  however,  be  resolved  on  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
Ciomwell  himselC  Tlu£  letter  is  perhaps  the  best  and  purest  sjiccimen 
of  tus  style,  but  it  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  besides  being  pretty 
SClKraUy  Iuioh'd.     He  appealed  to  Cromwell's  generosity,  referred  to 
Wpast  fidelity  aa  a  voucher  for  his  present  loyalty,  and  desired  him 
*itb  acts  of  mildness  to  "vanquish  his  own  victory."    "Can  youi 
Thunder  be  IcvcU'd  so  low  as  our  grovelling  condition  ?    Can  your 
tovitng  spirit  which  hath  quarried  upon  kingdoms  make  a  stoop  at 
u  who  are  the  rubbish  of  these  mines  ?  Melhinks  1  hear  your  former 
Achievements  interceding  with  you,  not  to  sully  your  glories  with 
'"•Bpling  u|»on  the  prostrate,  nor  clog  the  wheels  of  your  chariot  with 
<o  degenerous  a  triumph."     Generous  to  his  old  and  prostrate 
"ilagcnist,  Cromwell  ordered  his  immediite   release.     Cleaveland 
*^<nK  to  London,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  associating 
[^itJi  a  noted  club  of  wits.   Kidiols  says  tliis  club  included  ttie  author 
'f  "  Hudibras ;'  but  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  cose,  as  Mr. 
•cheit  Bell  produces  evidence  to  show  that  Butler  was  steward  at 
•udlow  CastJc  in  1661,  and  had  previously  been  in  other  similar 
^^4tiations.    I  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  name  or  th.'  members 
^^^C  this  club,  but  I  suspect  it  was  the  *^  King  Club,"  and  that  Cteavc> 
^^^nd,  like  all  the  others,  received  ihe  cognomen  of  *'  King  "  Cleave- 
^^*od,  which  he  most  certainly  deserved.    The  Puritan  Rota  or  Coffee 
lub  numbered  among  its  atienders  Milton,  Marvell,  CjTiar  Skinner, 
rington,  and  Ncvilt ;  and  the  King  Club  must  have  had  a  like 
rilliant  assemblage,  though  it  h.ts  found  no  such  lively  historian  or 
Etcher  as  Pepys.     An  intermittent  fever  \vhich  raged  in  I^ondon 
'Seized  Cleaveland  in  April,  1658,  and  he  fell  a  vittim  to  it  on  the 
39th,  in  the  forty-fiAli  year  of  \\\^  age.     His  body  was  taken  from  his 
^hambere  to  Hunisdown  House,  and  thence  it  was  conveyed,  on  the 
itt  of  May,  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  Royal,  College  Hill, 
where  It  was  buried  by  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Edwaid  Tlvxj.TTOa.TV^ 
who  peaacd  a  Latia  poem  on  his  death.     His  funeTaX  scTVftoti  -was      J 
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preached  by  Dr.  Peaison,  aftenrards  Bishop  erf*  Chester,  « 
Fuller,  quaintly,  "rendered  this  reason  why  he  cautiously  dec 
commending  of  the  deceased,  because  such  praising  wouli 
adequate  to  any  expectation  in  that  auditory,  seeing  such  wl 
him  not  would  suspect  it  far  above,  whilst  such  who  were  aa 
with  him  did  know  it  much  beneath  his  due  dessert"  Elegia 
poured  forth  in  abundance,  whilst  many  who  adoiitted  hi; 
whilst  he  lived  disputed  his  position  after  his  death,  or  essay* 
their  "  cuckoo-eggs  in  his  nest"  Everybody  has  read  "  Hi 
but  there  are  not  many  who  are  equally  familiar  with  Cleavek 
was  to  Butler  what  Jonson  was  to  Shakespeare  and  Pamell  t 
No  one  has  even  attempted  to  show  that  Cleaveland  exerci 
influence  over  the  development  of  his  more  famous  succes: 
no  diligent  student  can  read  the  poems  of  the  former  will 
covering  in  them  hints  of  style  and  certain  kinds  of  satire  : 
allusiveness  which  serve  to  give  to  "  Hudibras  "  half  its  ch; 
power. 

Cleaveland  was  by  no  means  a  voluminous  writer.  H 
works  do  not  make  a  volume  of  the  size  of  "  Hudibras,' 
found  quite  as  many  imitators,  and  to  CUai'dandise  was 
common  as  recently  it  was  to  write  "  Carlyleise."  But  his  o< 
coarseness— a  quality  as  common  in  Robert  Herrick,  who  wi 
student  at  Cambridge  in  his  time — offends  our  polite  ears  ;  t 
shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  I  can  only  do  for  the  form 
SvLVANUS  Urban  did  for  the  latter  in  the  earlier  number 
m^jazine.  The  same  tendency  to  conceits  is  observable 
poems  of  both,  though  it  is  not  so  systematically  deve 
Cleaveland,  who  calls  up  image  after  image,  and  scarcely  i 
himself  with  the  orderly  pursuit  and  elaboration  of  any. 
his  love  poems  are  most  characterised  by  what  may  b 
systematic  ideas.  "Fuscara,  or  the  Bee-Errant,"  is  som< 
Herrick's  style.  The  aiiy  freebooter  passes  from  Fuscara's  ! 
her  hand: — 

Here,  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand. 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines. 
He  bothct  in  bliss,  and  finds  no  odds 
Bctwaen  this  nectar  and  the  gods'. 
H|  pncha  now  iq>on  her  wrwt 
'-^pwliawk  for  inch  a  fist), 
>tet  fleih  his  bin  of  fare. 
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From  bencc  be  to  the  woodbtoc  beadi. 
That  quivers  a(  her  finget's  ends, 
That  runs  divisipn  on  ihc  tree 
l-ikc  a  thick-hranching  pedigree  ; 
So  'tb  not  hcT  the  bee  devoun, 
ll  b  a  pretty  maie  of  flowcts. 
It  is  the  rose  tbat  bleeds  when  be 
Nibbles  his  nice  phlebotomy. 

^  Other  poems  be  exhausts  his  fancy  in  comparisons.    Thus  he 
writes  of  a  vision  : — 

Not  the  fair  abbess  of  the  ikies. 

With  bD  ber  nunner)-  or  ryes. 

Can  show  me  «ucb  a  fjluriuus  prize. 
•  «  •  • 

Is  not  the  oniveric  strait-laced, 
^'hcn  I  can  clasp  it  in  the  waist  } 
My  amorous  fold  atxiul  thee  hurl'ii, 
\^1th  Drske,  I  girdle  in  the  world. 
I  hoop  the  firmament,  and  make 
This,  my  embrace,  the  ^odiack. 

another,  he  writes  :— 

Say  the  nstrologvr  who  spells  the  slant 
III  that  fair  alphabet  reads  peace  and  wan, 
Mbtftkci  liis  i^IuIk-,  and  in  her  brighter  eye 
luIcrpreOi  lieaven'^  physiognomy. 
Call  her  the  metapbyticK  of  her  lex, 
Ami  say  she  tortures  \\its,  as  quartans  Tex 
Ph}-stci3ns ;  call  her  the  squar'd  circle ;  say 
Slie  is  (be  very  nite  of  Algebra. 
Whate'er  thou  undefitand'sl  not  say  of  her, 
For  that's  the  way  to  vrritc  her  character. 

'Wlfis  is  walking  in  the  garden  before  sunrise,  giving  Ufe  as  the  sun 

*»VCSit:— 

kllie  flowen  call'd  out  of  their  beds 
Start  and  ni^e  up  their  drausie  heads ; 
And  he  that  for  their  colour  seeks 
^k  May  tee  tt  mounting  (o  her  checks,  , 

^B  ^Vhere  toses  mix  ;  no  civil  var 

^^k  Divides  her  York  and  Lancaster, 

tnc  reader  will  have  had  enough  of  these  love  trifles,  and 
s  to  his  satiric  poems  on  State  affairs,  where  the  range  for 
<^otaiion  is  more  varied,  and  must  be  discreetly  traversed.  There 
ia  not  the  same  objeLtion  to  far-fftchcd  imagery  in  satire  as  in  other 
fbrnis  of  poctr),  and,  indeed,  it  rather  gives  weight  and  directness  lo 
iL  If  wit  be  tlie  detection  of  the  congruous  in  the  incongruoilSt 
Clcavelonr}  must  rank  very  high,  for  his  shoTt  sparV\«:s  ase  s^tun&a&LX.^ 
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and  he  no  sooner  charms  us  with  one  touch  of  his  pen  than 
essays  another,  finding  in  the  resources  of  his  memory  something 
more  apt  and  more  astonishing.  At  the  same  time,  were  we  to 
apply  a  rigid  test  to  his  poetrj*.  we  should  regard  it  as  little  l>ctler 
than  exaggerated  prose,  especially  prose  such  as  Cleaveland  himself 
iras  able  to  write.  However,  all  satiric  poetry  is  open  to 
objection,  and  Cleaveland's  aim  was  not  so  much  to  cultivaH 
jiagling  as  a  masculine  style,  to  hit  liard  and  sure,  and  to  pack 
verse  with  thoughts  and  Attic  salt.  So  rich  are  some  of  his 
in  historic  and  contemporary  allusions,  that  no  one  could  do  ihera 
justice  but  a  ^chaiy  Gray,  who  has  done  as  much  to  make  the  hme 
of  Butler  as  scholiasts  have  done  to  interpret  Shakespeare,  and 
without  any  taint  of  BoswcUising.  I  have  noticed  that  Butler  must 
have  derived  considerable  inspiration  from  Cleaveland.  Compare 
them  both  on  the  Canon  of  1640,  called  the  £f  calrra  oath. 
Hutler  makes  a  tlying  allasion  to  it  in  I'art  1,  Canto  ii.,  but  there  is 
more  vigour  in  Cleaveland's  description,  and  Dr.  Gray  quotes  the 
latter  as  in  some  sense  explanatory  of  the  former.  Butler's  descrip- 
tion of  Smcciymnuus,  again,  suggests  Cleaveland's,  which  was 
evideotiy  familiar  tu  him,  and  there  arc  a  hundred  other  points 
where  "  Mudihras  "  suggests,  and  seems  more  natural  when  considered 
as  the  lexical  development  of,  many  of  Cleaveland's  scattered  efforts. 
The  two  satirists  worked  the  same  vein,  and  the  earlier  one  was 
more  wasteful  and  careless,  scattering  his  treasures  about  in  perfect 
indifTerence,  whereas  the  other  constructed  a  story,  and  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  better  ear  for  verse,  and  a  more  sprightly  fanc)-. 
Dot  so  much  disturbed  by  egotism  or  special  advocacy. 

I  must  limit  myself  to  one  oc  two  quotations.  I  will  begin  with 
"  Smeclymnuus, "  so  called  from  the  initial  letters  of  the  pcraom 
composing  the  club: — Stephen  Marshall,  Edward  Calamy,  Thomas 
Young,  Mathew  Newcomen,  William  Spurstow.  They  were  oppo- 
nents of  Episcopacy,  and  their  followers  bore  the  above  name : — 

But  do  Ibe  Drotherbood  then  pby  thdr  prize* 
Like  mummcn  in  relt^oo,  with  db^uises  ? 
Outbnvc  Mi  with  •  Dame  in  rank  and  file  ? 
A  name  whidi,  if  'twere  rsin'd,  waold  spread  a  mile. 
Ute  saioU  monopoly,  the  zealuus  duster. 
Which,  like  a  porcupine,  picsentt  a  renster. 
Ami  shoots  his  quill*  i(  Biihops  aod  thdr  %tt%, 
A  devtMt  litter  oryoong  Maccabees. 
Tliiu  Jackof-all-tradn  bath  distinctly  shown 
The  twelve  Apostles  in  a  cberTy-stonc. 
That  factioa's  J  ta  mad*  id  Ireasoa'a  tadooo. 
Sow  wc  have  hercsie  by  compUcaitou. 
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Like  to  Don  Qiuzotc'&  rotary  of  iliTH 
SUuDg  OD  a  chain,  a  mumival  ofkaBfCi 
Puk'd  in  a  trick,  like  gipMcs  when  tlicy  ride. 
Or  like  the  college  which  sit  all  of  a  side. 

The  "  Hue  and  Cry  after  Sir  John  Presbyter  "  is  mOTe  obscure  in 
»mc  of  its  lines,  but  it  exhibits  Cleaveland's  power  of  condensed 
■d^gsaiprion  ;— 

With  b^r  in  character,  and  lugi  (can)  in  loti 

With  a  splay  mouth,  and  a  nose  circumflext. 

With  a  set  rufl  of  musket- bore,  that  wean 

Like  carlnit>«,  or  linnen  bandilccis, 

Exhanslcd  of  llicir  sulphurous  contents 

In  pulpit  fite-workit,  wliiJt  the  Rombal  vents; 

The  ncf^Uve  and  CoveoaniinK  oath, 

lake  two  cnoustacboei  isiuing  from  his  mouth. 

The  bash  upon  liis  chin,  like  a  carved  story 

In  a  box-knot,  cut  hy  the  Directory ; 

Madam'*  conresuon  banging  at  hii  ear 

Wire-drawn  ihroagh  «U  the  questions.  How  and  wh«re ; 

Each  circumstance  so  in  the  hearing  felt. 

That  when  bi&  ear&  are  croppM  he'U  count  Ibetn  gelt. 

The  weeping  cassock  scar'd  into  a  jump, 

A  »gn  the  Presbyter's  worn  to  the  stump  ; 

The  Presbyter,  though  charmed  againft  raiachance 

With  the  Uinnc  Right  of  an  Ordinance — 

Ifyou  meet  any  that  do  thus  attire  'em 

Stop  them,  they  arc  the  tribe  of  Adontrua. 

The  "Mixt  Assembly"  and  "The  Rebel  Scot;'  are  both  terribly 

pieces,  and  justify  Cleaveland's  own  lines  : — 

^^  A  poet  ihoald  be  feared 

^^1  When  uicry,  like  a  comet's  flanung  beard. 

^cheaps all  hiswithertag  satire  on  tlie  Scot  To  curse Iiim  properly 
Ik  must  "  swallow  daggers  UrsL"  His  clans  are  "  rags  of  geography," 
aad  had  Cain  been  a  Scot — 

^^L  God  would  have  changed  bis  doom. 

^^P  Not  fotc'd  turn  wander,  but  confiii'd  bim  home. 

As  rebels,  tJiey  must  be  reclaimed,  but  by  force,  the  Prince  wbo 
wottld  do  it  otherwise  being — 

Like  him  or  worse, 
Wbo  saddled  liis  own  back  to  shame  bis  horse. 

Quite  as  happy,  in  another  style,   is  his  poem  on    "  The  King's 
^Disguise."     Here  is  an  extract : — 

O  for  a  Stale-Ditlinction  to  arraign 
Charles  of  liif  h  treason  'gajnst  my  soveaign  \ 
Ilis  mulSciI  feature  sjtcuhs  him  a  rcclufe, 
fits  nans  prove  bim  a  reJigious  hou« 

«4» 
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Hnren,  which  the  mimter  of  thy  peraon  own*. 
Will  &ne  thcc  for  dUapidalions. 

. Thoa  look  St  like  one 

Wlose  looks  uc  undci  Sequestration  : 
Whose  renegado  form,  at  the  f>nt  gUncc, 
Shews  like  the  self-deiiying  Ordinuicc- 
♦  •  •  • 

But  pardon.  Sir.  tince  I  presome  to  be 
Clerk  of  Ifaia  Closet  to  your  Majesty; 
Methinks  in  this  your  dark  myMerious  flrest 
T  see  the  Gospel  couched  in  Parables, 
The  second  view  my  purblind  fancy  wipes 
And  shows  religion  in  its  dusky  types  ; 
Such  a  Iral  royal,  ^o  ob«cuie  a  Ahade. 
Was  Solomon,  in  proverbs  all  arrayed. 

The  two  elegies,  one  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Rdn'ard  King,  and  the 
other  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  are  not  without  fine  poetic 
touches,  overbden  with  much  fantastic  effort  and  not  a  Httle  labourdl 
imagery.  The  first,  however,  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and 
the  poet  need  not  ask  why  does  not- 
Some  new  island  in  thy  rescue  peep. 
To  heave  thy  resurrection  from  the  deep. 

when  he  has  embalmed  his  memory  in  such  living  verse. 

What  Cleaveland  did  in  verse  for  his  I'rcsbyterian  foes  he  did 
in  prose  for  the  Parliamcnurians.  His  characters  arc  wondctfully 
witty,  thon^h  coarse  withal.  That  of  a  country-  committee-man  must 
have  been  eminently  sensational  in  its  time.  Here  is  the  receipt  for 
this  Grand-Catholicon  : — "Take  a State-mart>T,  one  tliat  for  his  good 
behaviour  hath  paid  the  excise  of  his  cars,  so  suffered  captivity  by 
the  land  piracy  of  ship-money ;  next  a  primitive  freeholder,  one  that 
hates  the  King  because  he  is  a  gentleman,  transgressing  the  Magna 
CharUi  of  delving  Adam.  Add  to  these  a  mortified  bankrupt,  that 
helps  out  his  false  weights  witli  some  scruples  of  conscience,  and  with 
his  peremptory  scales  can  doom  his  Prince  to  a  ^fene  Tektl.  These 
with  a  new  blue-slockin'd  Justice,  lately  made  of  a  good  bosket- 
hilted  yeoman,  with  a  short-handed  clerk  lack'd  to  the  rear  of  him  to 
earn,-  iht*  knapsack  of  his  understanding ;  together  with  two  or  three 
equivoral  Sirs,  whose  religion,  like  their  gentilit)',  is  the  extract  of  their 
acres ;  being  therefore  spiritual  because  tlicy  are  earthly;  not  forgetting 
the  man  of  the  law,  whose  corruption  gives  the  lUgan  to  the  sincere 
Junito.  These  are  the  simples  of  this  precious  compound,  a  kind 
of  Dutch  Hotch-potch,  the  Hogan-Mifgat  Committee-man."  The 
JJitimal-Atakcrf  or  Pariiamentary  io\iTtia.\\sV  Caxed  no  belter  at 
CioJielaiHl's  hands,  and  one  ol  the  ftgatcs btva^ m i^Q \«» ^ \f««»^ 
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Sir  Samuel  Lake,  the  supposetl  hero  of  "  Hiidibras."  To  call  a 
diurnal-maker  an  author,  he  says,  is  to  swaJIow  him  up  in  the  phrase, 
"tike  Sir S.  L.  in  a  great  saddle,  nothing  to  be  seen  hut  the  giddy 
feather  in  his  crown."  "  To  call  him  an  historian  is  to  knight  a 
mandrake  ;  'tis  to  view  him  through  a  perspective,  and  by  that  gross 
hyperbole  to  give  the  reputation  of  an  engineer  to  a  maker  of  mouse- 
traps. Such  an  historian  would  tiardly  pass  muster  with  a  Scotch 
stationer  in  a  sieve-full  of  ballads  and  godly  books.  He  would  not 
serve  for  the  breast-plate  of  a  begging  Grecian.  Not  a  worm  that 
gnaws  on  the  dull  scalp  of  voluminous  Holinshed  but  at  every  meal 
devoured  more  chronicle  than  his  whole  tribe  amounts  to.  A  marginal 
note  of  W.  P.  would  scr\'e  for  a  winding-sheet"  The  diurnal  itself 
was  similarly  described,  and  with  as  much  force.  It  is  "a  puny 
chronicle,  scarce  ptn-feathcred  witli  the  wings  of  time.  It  is  a  history 
in  aipjKts :  the  English  Iliads  in  a  nut-shell ;  the  Apocryphal  Par- 
liament's Book  of  Maccabees  in  single  sheets.  It  would  tire  a 
Welshman  to  reckon  up  how  many  Afs  'tis  removed  from  an  annal ; 
for  it  is  of  that  extract,  only  of  the  younger  house,  like  a  shrimp  to  a 
tobster." 
My  task  is  now  done.  Many  a  man  pays  the  penally  of 
immediate  pcsthumous  fame  by  subsequent  neglect,  and  this  has 
the  &.te  of  Cleaveland.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  his  works 
in  private  houses,  and  rarer  stilt  to  encounter  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  excuse  his  occasional  vulgarity  as  readily  as  allowances  are  made 
for  Herrick,  or  for  greater  men.  As  his  friend  Edward  Thurman  has 
lUng,  ^^  Sxitium  Caro/us  ipse  snum" — he  has  perished  with  Charles. 
Butler  followed,  and  we  forget  the  satirist  of  the  King's  camp.  It  is 
pleasant  to  laugh  over  Hudibras  and  Ralph,  and  wc  forget  tlie  author 
of  "  The  Rebel  Scot "  or  the  fierce  satirist  of  the  Smcctymnuans.  But 
it  is  not  fair  to  a  man  who  made  a  style  and  who  was  a  literar}*  knight- 
errant  of  an  original  and  now  extinct  species.  Fuller,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  profited  by  his  study  of  Cleaveland,  describes  him  as 
"a  general  artist,  a  pure  Latinist,  exquisite  orator,  and  (whidi  washis 
naster-piece)  eminent  poet  His  epithets  were  metaphors,  carrying 
in  them  a  difficult  plainness,  diflicult  at  the  hearing,  plain  at  the  con- 
sidering thereoC  His  lofty  fancy  may  seem  to  stride  from  the  top  of 
<ne  mountain  to  the  top  of  another,  so  making  to  itself  a  constant 
level  and  champaign  of  continued  elevations."  Fuller's  words  will 
have  their  weight  with  Fuller's  admirers,  but  it  is  a  pity  no  one  has 
striven  to  do  for  Cleaveland  what  has  been  done  for  so  many 
antiques  in  these  hero-worshipping  times.  It  has  notbeeti  Ao^t^  «bA. 
J^eacc  this  feebh  attempt. 
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HAT  shall  I  send  my  sweet  to-tlay. 
When  all  the  woods  attune  to  love  ? 
And  fain  I'd  show  the  lark  and  dove 

That  I  can  love  as  well  as  they. 


111  send  a  locket  full  of  hair  ; 
But  nc^  for  it  might  chance  to  lie 
Near  to  her  heart,  and  I  should  die 

Of  Love's  sweet  envy  to  be  there  ! 

A  violet  were  meet  to  give  j 

Yet  stay  !— she'd  touch  it  with  her  lips, 

And  after  such  complete  eclipse 
How  could  my  soul  content  to  live  ? 

Ill  send  a  kiss,  for  that  will  be 
The  quickest  sent,  the  lightest  borne. 
And  well  I  know  to-morrow  mom 

Shell  send  another  back  to  me. 

Go,  happy  winds,  ah !  do  not  stay, 
£namoured  of  my  lady's  cheek. 
But  hasten  home  and  I'll  bespeak 

like  services  another  day ! 

M.  Betuaii-£dward& 
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The  Majorcan  Origin  of  the 
Family  of  Buonaparte. 

IVE-AND-TWF.NTY  ytare  ago,  sitaated  behind  the 
psn>chial  church  of  San  Jaime,  at  Palma,  the  capiul  of 
the  Boleanc  Islands,  there  stood  a  house  which  still 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a  haiid- 
some  edifice,  and  which  from  lime  immeraorial  had  borne  the  name 
of  Casa  BttotMfartt.  In  1846  a  jouraaJ  of  Palma,  El  Proftogadttr 
Ba/air,  took  occasion  therefrom,  and  (rom  the  corroborative 
testimony  of  the  documents  produced  and  cited  upon  the  following 
occasion,  to  establish  the  certainty  that  the  family  of  Napoleon  I. 
was  originally  native  of  that  island,  i.e.  Majorcan. 

The  article  appeared  lo  me  so  interesting  at  the  time  that  I 
tianscribcd  it,  and  a-pruducc  it  here  in  an  English  drtss  from  one 
of  my  old  **  note-books  '*: — 

"  A  traveller  strolling  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Palma,  00 
.arriving  in  front  of  the  Casa  buonaparte  was  observed  by  an  aged 
tcdesiostic,  who  at  tlic  moment  was  looking  out  of  one  of  the 
windows,  to  stop  suddenly  ;  and,  after  surveying  the  house  from  base 
to  roof,  contemplate  with  marked  interest  the  architectural  grandeur 
of  its  front 

**The  bearing  of  the  stranger,  no  less  than  the  decorations  on  his 
lircast,  of  which  one  was  the  crimson  ribbon  and  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  indicated  him  to  be  a  French  mihtary  officer  of 
distingulsheU  rank  who  had  passed  through  the  wars  of  the 
Empire. 

Too  much  engrossed  with  the  interesting  object  of  his  contemplation, 
•one  moments  elapsed  before  he  became  conscioiu  that  he  was 
himself  an  object  of  marked  attention  to  the  venerable  eccleuasticat 
the  open  window,  who,  as  he  now  catight  the  less  occupied  gaze  of 

e  stranger,  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  addressed  him 

the  French  language  as  follows  :  — 

"  •  Your  surprise,  monsieur,  seems  great  at  the  architectural  beauty 
of  ihc  facade  of  this  house,  and  you  may  with  reason  consider  it 
wortliy  of  admiration.  Bur  you  would  admire  \\  ^CV  moie  '\l  ^<»fc. 
knew  t/ut  it  is  the  bouse  wheace  isjiued  Uie  piogenitoi*  ot  >3ttt 
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who  has  filled  the  world  with  his  lame,  and  made  his  name  a  proud 
dtle  to  the  admiration  and  love  of  your  countr}*men.  If  you  would 
desire  to  see  the  interior,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  gratify  your  wish- 
Pray  enter ;  and  I  mil  show  you  the  apartment  M-herc  the  anceston 
of  Napoleon  were  born,  and  the  roof,  now  blackened  by  time, 
beneath  which  the  life,  traditions,  and  fortunes  of  his  family  were 
fostered  during  three  centuries.' 

"  >Vhile  thus  addressed  by  the  venerable  and  sympathising  eccle- 
siastic, tlie  manly  countenance  of  the  enthusiastic  Buonapartist  was 
lit  up  with  the  deep-fell  joy  and  sentiment  of  tliankfulness  which  the 
words  and  courteous  invitation  of  the  speaker  had  kindled  in  his 
breast.  The  name  of  Xapoleon,  coupled  with  circumstances  of  such 
local  and  historical  interest,  could  not  other  than  deeply  move  him, 
dispelling  the  douht  and  uncertainty  on  the  subject  of  the  identity 
of  that  house  of  which  he  had  received  some  vague  information  ftoin 
the  host  of  hU  hotel  on  the  previous  evening.  A<:  one  whom 
the  bullets  of  Jena  and  Mont  St.  Jean  had  respected,  he  fdt 
privileged  in  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  courteously  accepting 
the  welcome  invitation. 

"  The  officer  at  once  entered  the  house,  and  ascended  the  stooe 
staircase,  at  the  top  of  which  the  ecclesiastic  received  him  with  the 
most  charming  geniality  of  manner  The  first  object  to  which  he 
directed  the  attention  of  his  visitor  was  a  large,  stone-sculptured 
armorial  shield  placed  above  the  door  which  gave  entry  into  the 
spacious  mhn  of  the  'Casa  Buonaparte.' 

'*'Look  at  that  escutcheon,'  said  the  priest;  'you  will  ilierc  sec 
that  same  eagle  that  you  have  beheld  gleaming  above  the  sUuidards  of 
the  great  roan  of  our  age.  The  eagle  was  the  military  insignia  which 
the  Majorcan  Buonapartes  bore  upon  their  banners  and  shields  ;  and 
if  the  armies  of  Napoleon  added  thereto  ihe  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter 
in  the  claws  of  the  king  of  birds,  It  was  to  indicate  that  Napoleon 
was  the  bearer  of  war's  thunder,  or  rather  lo  announce  to  the  nations 
his  Imperial  apotheosis,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  emperors  oi  Ancient 
Rome.  TTic  glory  your  countrymen  have  acquired  on  the  battle- 
field they  owe  to  Napoleon ;  and,  as  I  perceive,  you  have  served 
nnder  him  for  many  years.  1  can  comprehend  and  exaise  the  pride 
you  feel  at  thus  being  beneath  its  roof.  This  is  the  cradle  of  his 
nccl' 

"'To  dispel  any  doubt  you  may  have  entertained  on  the  subject, 

I  will  here  show  you  a  document  I  am  possessed  of,'  taking  tt  from 

«J  antique  carved  oaken  bookcase,  the  shelves  of  which  were  filled 

compact  amy  with  volumes  and  patchmcrvvWi-ftii  V\^.    *  Hwt^ 
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said  he,  'is  the  Royal  Decree  by  which,  on  the  23rd  July,  1409^ 
Martiii  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  rewarded  the  ser\'ices  of  noctor  Hugo 
Buonaparte,  Majorcan,  by  nominating  him  Rtgtnte  (Chief  Jtidiciai^F 
President)  of  Corsica.  That  magistrate,  bom  in  this  very  house,  I* 
the  direct  ancestor  of  Napoleon,  and  the  first  of  that  family  who 
established  himself  in  the  other  island.  He  it  was  who  there  founded 
the  illustrious  stock  from  which  in  course  of  time  was  to  issue  the' 
great  man  whose  war-genius  humbled  the  proudest  thrones  of  conli-' 
□cQtal  Europe. 

"  '  What  I  have  now  told  you  is  furthermore  proved  by  this  other 
document,'  taking  from  the  same  compartment  of  the  MSS.  anoth» 
simiUrly  skin-bound  collection  of  parchments.  *  Here  you  will  *.ee  the 
I^al  powers  given  and  conferred  by  the  same  R^gmU  upon  the  zythj 
May,  1419,  to  his  brother,  Bartolomdo  Buonaparte,  tu  sell  all  the 
possessions  and  properties  which  he  had  tcf^  but  still  held  in  Majorca, 
and  to  remit  to  him  the  product,  by  reason  of  his  resolve  to  remain' 
aod  settle  dcBnitivcly  in  Conica  with  the  children  already  borne  to  hint: 
by  his  wife,  Juana  de  Saucis.  These  two  documents  bear,  as  you 
will  perceive,  in  themselves  every  authenticity  necessary  to  obraiii 
and  give  credit  to  their  contents.  They  prove  that  in  the 
second  decennium  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  fiuonapane  passed 
from  Majorca  into  the  Island  of  Corsica,  where  he  established  him> 
self  and  begot  children,  who  became  the  stock  and  progenitors  of 
(he  Corsicon  family  of  the  Buonapartes,  and  of  Na|>olcon. 

**  *  Now  lend  mc  your  attention  yet  a  little  longer,  and  listen  to  this 
letter,  written  to  the  author  of  'The  Chronicles  of  Majorca.'  Don 
Gcronimo  Alemany,  by  a  learned  Jesuit  of  the  College  of  Trilingue, 
whom  various  affairs  having  relation  to  his  society  had  obliged  to 
proceed  10  Corsica ; — 
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"  To  Senor  D.  Gerommo  de  Alemany. 

•'  •AJQctio,  yfay  2^,  175F 

'**Mv  DEAR  Senoii, — Desirous  to  fulfil  the  commission  that  M. 
HcrargcT  charged  me  to  execute  for  you,  I  visited  and  searched  all 
the  public  archives  of  this  city.  As  result  of  my  labours,  1  have  to' 
inform  you  that  from  several  documents  preserved  therein  it  is 
attested  that  the  fiiniily  of  Buonaparte,  criginalfy  from  Mnjona^  first 
began  here  in  the  person  of  Hugo  Buona|Kirtc,  who  was  RegenU 
of  this  island  about  the  year  141S,  and  before  whom  no  similar  name 
is  to  be  found  in  Corsica.  In  fiiriher  result  of  my  researches,  1  found 
that  the  sons  of  that  R^rnSe,  by  name  Stephano,  ¥etd\TUiT\4o,  mA, 
.Xadr^  became  persons  of  distinction ;  that  \hey  obuiftcd  w 
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several  occasions  offices  of  mark  in  the  Republic^*  in  the  clui  of 
patricians ;  and  that  since  the  fifteenth  centuzy  until  the  present  day 
the  Buonapartes  have  been  lords  of  Baetria.  I  think  that  this  will 
suffice  to  convince  you  of  the  identic  of  the  Majorcan  and  Conkan 
families. 

"  *  They  are  most  assuredly  one  and  the  same  race^  if  what 
M.  Herarger  has  told  me  on  your  part  be  true.  But  he  added  befixe 
my  departure  for  Marseilles  that  the  Majorcan  house  was  becnae 
extinct  That  of  Corsica  sdll  subsists,  and  reckons  many  membcni 
of  whom  Hermanno  and  Carlos  Buonaparte  are  both  estabUdied  in 
Tuscany. 

"  *  That  God,  our  Lord,  may  preserve  your  life,  is  the  pnycr  of 
your  Servant  and  Brother  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"  *  EUSEBIO  Cassas, 

«  *  Of  t^e  Society  of  Jesns.* 

"  *■  Do  you  not  see,  monsieur,*  said  the  venerable  ecdenastic^ 
'  do  you  not  see  in  that  Charles  Buonaparte  the  husband  of  Lstita 
Ramolino,  and  in  both  the  parents  of  the  First  Conml,  of  die 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  ?' " 

John  Leightoh,  RS.A. 

■  OonicB  waa  at  tU>  liae  a  depeodaBcj  of  Uie  Gcimmm  RrpBllk. 
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r!t  years,  whenever  the  utterances  of  the  Irish  press 
_  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  English  people^ 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  ihts  side  of  tlie  Channel  has 
been  directed  for  the  most  part  to  articles  which  are,  in  the 
DpiDioa  uf  the  Irish  Executive,  calculated  to  foment  discontent,  or  U> 
blow  into  living  flame  the  slumbering  ashes  of  sedition.  Though, 
bowevcr,  the  titles  of  the  Irishman,  and  its  cheaper  edition,  the 
Hag  of  Irdand;  the  JCaiwri,  and  its  cheaper  edition,  the  Weekly 
NiaeSf  ate  lamiliar  to  the  reading  public,  very  few  contributois  to  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  in  London  have  ever  seen  copies  of  the 
Irish  *'  National"  journals.  They  circulate  among  the  Irish  resident 
in  the  metropolis ;  but  arc  rarely  read  in  the  houses  of  any  other 
section  of  the  poputadon.  It  may  be  further  stated,  as  a  somewhat 
mrious  fact,  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  tables  of 
newspaper  editors  in  the  metropolis.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unin- 
teicsdog  to  describe  briefly  the  character  of  these  papers,  the  wide- 
^iread  and  potent  influence  of  which  cannot  be  disregarded;  and  to 
indicAte  the  eflect  they  exercise  on  the  state  of  Irish  political  feeling 
in  its  various  phases.  No  one  who  remembers  the  deep  respect  with 
nhich  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  considered  some  few  years 
jgo  by  the  people  constituting  their  flncks  could  have  possibly  antici- 
pated the  iodiflerencc  with  which  their  views  as  political  guides  are 
ttow  received.  This  alteration  in  sentiment  must  be  attributed  in 
6e  main  to  tlie  eflcct  uf  the  writing  in  tJie  journalistic  organs  gene- 
ally  known  in  England  as  "  National."  Twenty,  indeed  a  dozen  years 
ifOb  any  one  who  dared  to  utter  in  public  a  sentence  dero^Uoiy 
to  a  priest  in  the  south  orwest  of  Irelandwould  probably  have  been 
the  object  of  a  violent  assault ;  and  any  one  who  might  have  had  the 
faasdibood  to  inflict  any  bodily  injury  on  one  of  the  spiritual  guides  of 
Ihc  majority  of  the  people  would  probably  have  been  the  victim  of 
iynch-law  as  prompt  and  hnal  as  the  improvised  code  under  which  so 
many  obnoxious  persons  were  done  to  death  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Amcricac  Republic  The  contrast  between  the  state  of  feeling 
indicated  and  that  which  now  prevails  is  the  most  striking  which 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  recorded  history'  of  any  covi^tr^-. 
^itkui  a  vay- fcvr  years  a.  priest  has  been  burned  m  rfft^'  -,  awo^w 
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has  been  struck  in  the  lace  at  a  public  meeting;  while  the  most 
extreme  of  the  "National"  organs  employ  their  bitterest  satire  and 
most  pungent  rhetorical  darts  to  assail  men  who,  like  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerr)',  have  publicly 
denounced  the  Fenian  confederacy  as  being  a  secret  society. 

The  Nation,  the  oldest  of  the  "  National "  papers,  was  started  in 
October,  1843.  In  a  short  time  it  gathered  to  the  ranks  of  its  contii* 
butOTS  all  the  talented  young  men  who  advocated  tlie  principles  of  the 
National  party.  Among  these  the  best  knoftTi  at  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel are  Maurice O  Connell, M.P., John  0*Connell,M. P.,  Charles Gavan 
Dufly,  and  Denis  Florence  M'Carthy.  The  articles  were  characterised 
by  remarkable  vigour  and  beauty  of  diction,  and  jiomc  of  the  songs 
and  other  poems  published  in  its  columns  have  in  a  republished  fonn 
taken  a  standard  position  in  Anglo-Irish  literature.  Under  the  title 
of  *'  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  "  these  lyrics  have  attained  a  wide 
popularity,  and  such  songs  as  "  The  Battle  Eve  of  the  Brigade  "  and 
"  Clare's  Dragoons,"  by  Thomas  Davis,  "  The  Memory  of  the  Dcad»" 
published  anonymously,  and  "  O'Domhnall  Abu  "  (commonly  written 
O'Donnell  Aboo),  by  M.  J.  M'Cann,  are  known  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  such  pieces  for  redla- 
tation  as  **Thc  Geraldines"  and  "  My  Cirave."  and  "The  Lament  of 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,"  by  Thomas  Da\*is,  Ls  equally  broadly  dififiised. 
On  their  first  publication,  the  Quarterly  Rei'ieto  described  these 
metrical  selections  as  possessing  great  beauty  of  laniiuage  and 
imagery,  and  Fraser*s  Magatinf  declared  that  though  ihey  were  mis- 
chievous it  "dared  not  condemn  them,  so  full  were  they  of  beauty." 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,  now  member  of  Parliament  for  Limerick,  a 
gentleman  who  at  one  lime  directed  the  magozme  which  takes  its 
name  from  Ireland's  olden  university,  spoke  of  tliem  as  being 
"  inspired  ;"  and  the  martial  lone  and  spirit  of  some  of  the  balUds 
elicited  from  the  Tabid  the  expression  that  they  were  "  the  music  of 
the  battle-field."  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  preface  to  ihe 
edition  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Nation,"  published  in  February,  1854: 
— •'  A  new  edition  of  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation'  has  been  long  called 
for.  It  had  got  so  completely  out  of  print  that  the  publishers,  after 
long  inquiry,  only  obtained  a  copy  accidentally  at  an  auction  of 
books.  Meantime  its  reputation  lias  been  steadily  rising,  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  England  and  America."  Francw  Jeffrey  and  Miss 
Mitford  in  England,  and  l.ongfeltow  in  America,  have  wrinen  and 
R|>oken  fif  some  of  the  poems  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  new  demand 
for  them  has  grown  up  iu  both  countries.  Still  more  recently  the 
"W/   Tory  periodical  ciiioted  above  comamcA  a  Va^-j  \^\L^viri 
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notice  of  some  of  the  poets  whose  names  have  been  more  closely  con- 
nected wiih  the  palmy  cLiys  of  the  A'athn.  The  importance  of  these 
metrical  efliisioos  in  Irish  history  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
paragraph,  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  edition  published  in  1845  : 
— **  It  {the  collected  work)  was  seixed  on  by  Ireland's  friends  as  the 
first  bud  of  a  new  season,  when  manhood,  mintJ,  and  nationality 
would  rei>Iacc  submission,  hatred,  and  provincialism.  It  wasj>araded 
by  our  foes  as  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  decision  and  confidence 
of  the  National  party,  and  acconlingly  they  arraigned  it  in  the  prcss^ 
in  the  meeting,  in  Parliament^  and  finally  put  it  on  its  trial  with 
O'Conncllin  1844." 

TYic  Irishman,  originally  started  in  Belfast  by  Mr.  Denis  Holland 
— a.  native  of  Cork,  whose  death  in  .America  has  been  re<:ently  an- 
nounced— and  afterwards  transferred  to  Dtibltn,  has  now  reached  its 
fiAccnth  vohimc.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to  express 
any  political  opinion.  U  may.  however,  be  stated  that  some  of  the 
articles  published  in  the  JrishmaH  are  remarkable  for  their  fervent 
eloquence  and  rhetorical  beauty.  It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  recorded  events  for  the  last  few  years 
that  Mr.  Pigott,  the  proprietor  of  the  Iriihman,  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months' imprisonment  for  inserting  an  article  entitled  "The 
Holocaust,"  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of  Allen, 
I^ukin,  and  Gould,  at  Manchester,  for  the  murder  of  Police-sergeant 
Brett,  in  their  successful  effort  to  rescue  two  prisoners  accused  of 
Fenianism.  At  the  trial,  tlie  judge,  as  well  as  the  counsel  on  both 
jnde%  referred  to  the  exquisite  diction  which  characterised  some  of 
the  passages  contained  in  tlie  subject  of  the  indictment. 

An  extract  from  a  number  of  the  Irishman  published  in  the  earlier 
half  of  last  month  will  give  some  idea  of  the  influence  it  endeavours 
to  extend.  This  is  chosen  inasmuch  as  it  deals  nith  a  subject  witli 
which  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  have  recently  l>ecome 
£uniliar.  This  article,  from  an  .American  correspondent,  refers  to 
the  reply  of  Father  Burke,  the  Dommican  triar,  to  Mr.  i'roudc,  on 
Irish  history : — 

A  Koniaa  Catholic  |>riml.  wc  all  know,  i»  not  a  Tree  nf^nl  in  rc1it:iou<i  or  poU- 
bnl  mittm.  If  we  ignore  thin  f^icl  hc  arc  unfit  tu  rrndcr  a  rrtilict  in  this  cs»e. 
Re  HMj'  talk  u  much  treason  as  another  man.  but  oobody  but  a  fool  eipccU  him 
10  rtic  io  revolt  or  to  saoction  iamirrcction  like  other  men.  This  is  the  key  t» 
what  >e«ns  so  cliiTicnlt  to  ^mmdc.  Wc  attach  too  much  importance  to  what  a  prie«l 
Wj*  about  polittci,  wc  seem  tu  iloubt  the  ju.«lice  of  a  revolt  against  lyranny  untru 
«•  have  the  approval  of  the  ckrg)- :  forgcttine  that  priests  ate  comnmsioncd  to 
preach  ithpitm  »ad  not  po/iU'a — that  their  mifstan  is  one  o[  \>c:icc,  nrA  ot  ■««. 

RV  wouM ntber late  the  c^daioa  o/isaac  Bull  on  a  i^uaUw  ol  ^"s  ^iiaa.>!t« 
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upioion  of  CanliaaJ  Cullen ;  ami  we  would  sooner  cooEult  Drs.  Stokts,  Conipn. 
M'Donnd],  oi  Lyons  (IicJi  docton)  on  Uic  state  of  our  phj-ucil  hcaUfa,  ihu 
Drs.  UlUibonie,  Manning,  or  Mumrty. 

Bat  if  it  were  a  qacstion  touching  our  salvation,  we  (ai  Catholics]  woald  never 
ihsik  of  applying  to  a  Stokes,  or  a  Conigan,  or  an  Isaac  Batt.  \Vby  it  ahould  be 
diflerail  in  politics  appeals  to  be  entirely  doe  lo  Die  fact  tliat  when  pneatsvm 
Ircnied  as  locuea  and  rapparccs,  they  became  ihe  advisen  of  the  people,  aoi 
aharcd  Lbeir  fortsocs  and  their  fate.  Then  the  clergy  were  less  opposed  to  nsiM* 
once  and  re%-oU  than  they  nrc  now.  Tbcy  now  enjoy  all  the  Uberty  they  eao 
dcurc,  while  the  people  are  ^till  oppressed  by  the  -iamc  t)Taiuy  and  the  Mine 
tyranti*  that  set  the  same  price  on  the  head  of  a  priest  and  the  bead  of  a  vol£ 
All  ibis  however,  ib  Turtunately  passing  away.  The  people  have  learned  lo  tfatnk 
and  tu  Act  for  tbem^clveti  in  political  matters.  The  watd.s  of  the  priests  aiv  sa 
Isstfier  of  wdi^  if  thc>-  arc  spi^a  more  in  the  interest  of  England  than  of 
Irdud.  This  b  well  eicmplificd  in  the  ca»e$  of  Cardinal  CoDai.  Dr.  Monir^. 
and  other  eminent  ecclci^iaslin  nulcd  for  their  saintly  and  holy  zeal  for  the 
CatboUc  CImirh,  but  noted  also  as  the  enemies  of  Irish  independence.  As  the 
priests  of  God,  crcr^-  Catholic  most  hold  them  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  as  IHah 
patriots  the  iiumblcit  peasaal  in  Ireland  abhon  the  political  doctrine  Lbqr 
jireach. 

One  fcjluie  of  Irish  daily  journalism  is  perhaps  more  rcmarkiible 
thou  tliat  uf  any  other  newspaper  press  in  the  world.  It  is  that  in  a 
country  where,  even  on  the  returns  most  lavourablc  to  Pnitcstants, 
the  Roman  Catholics  constitute  something  like  three-fotirths  of  the 
population,  all  the  daily  morning  papers  in  Dublin,  and  moM  cf 
the  dailies  of  any  importance,  are  ihe  property  of  Protestants,  and 
directed  by  professors  of  that  creed.  And  here  the  iact  may  be 
noted  that  amidst  a  gradually  diminishing  population  asd  a  decasring 
commerce,  there  arc  in  Dublin  as  many  daily  morning  ])apcrs  as  there 
are  in  Ijjndon— if  tlic  organ  devoted  in  the  Irjiglish  metropolis  to 
the  interest  of  a  particular  trade  be  excepted — and  that  there  are 
more  evening  papers,  if  the  evening  editions  of  the  Dublin  naomii^ 
joitnials  !«.'  considered. 

The  oldest  i»aper  in  Ireland  is  Saundtrrs  Nfwt  LdUr,  ilie  name  erf" 
which  suggests  its  early  date.  It  professes  what  may  be  called  con- 
stitutional principles.  It  has  been  for  years  the  prui>cny  of  the 
Messrs.  Potts,  by  whom  large  fortunes  have  been  made  through  the 
agency  of  the  journal  with  which  their  family  name  is  familiarly  asso- 
ciated. Of  late,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  high  social  position  which 
the  Gtniily  has  assumed  and  the  weattli  it  has  accumulated,  the 
iotCTCst  of  the  paper  as  a  commercial  undertaking  has  not  been 
advanced  with  the  enterprise  wliich  characterises  the  conduct  of  its 
>'uimg  contcmponuics. 

The  J^j/y  £Mfreis  may  be  described  as  ce^escnting  the  dciical 
pbascs  of  ProusuXQi  opinion  \  its  lone  \s  aivvf^  ^i^u!he&  vs^ 
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iboDghtfol,  and  though  one  might  desire  that  religious  questions 
sbooJd  be  discussed  10  its  columns  witli  more  impartiality  and  less 
bias,  the  diction  in  which  its  articles  are  written  amply  proves  thai 
Uk)'  uc  generally  indited  by  men  of  high  culture  and  unquestionable 
\A&ij.  Its  musical  criticisms,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
Mas.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  constitute 
CMC  of  the  most  attracrive  sections  of  Irish  journalism. 

The  Afaif^  morning  and  evening  editions  of  which  are  published, 
aldiough  stTOi^ly  Conservative,  differs  from  tlie  contemporary  to 
•hidi  reference  has  just  been  made  in  advocating  the  Conservative 
aoae  more  from  the  political  than  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
It  has  been  always  ably  edited,  and  some  well  knonn  novelists  and 
iiilhors  in  other  branches  of  literature  have  won  their  rhetorical 
spurs  in  its  columns.  It  is  almost  uncompromising  in  its  opposition 
10  what  we  may  call  Liberal  opinions  as  represented  by  modem 
Liberal  Governments.  Its  Leading  articles  are  written  in  a  terse  and 
indsive  style— «  method  of  writing  which  is  fully  appreciated  by 
Ibe  race  which  has  made  rhetorical  fencing  a  distinct  branch  of 
}cranialistic  literature,  and  almost  a  trait  of  national  character. 

In  the  "  Newspaper  Directory  "  the  Jris/i  Times  is  described  as 
a  I jberal -Conservative  newspaper.  The  phrase  as  a  distinctive 
title  is  so  vague  that  it  is  unnecessary — indeed  it  would  be 
K^icrfluous  and  redundant — to  endeavour  to  define  it.  The  brief 
hklary  of  this  paper  contains  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most 
leokBifcaUe  successes  ever  achieved  in  the  records  of  journalism. 
Its  owner — a  gentleman  connected  by  lineage  with  several  noble 
fiumlies  in  Ireland — though  having  no  previous  training  calculated  to 
lead  a  newspaper  tn  profit — no  mean  undertaking — showed  aAer  a 
Itmc  that  he  n-as  able  .ind  willing  to  .i?>andon  social  aristocracy  to 
Uke  his  own  part  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  vicissitudes  of  journalistic  enterprise  know  well  the  difii* 
calties  through  which  a  nenly  started  paper  hxs  to  pass  before 
It  mches  not  only  vigorous  manhood  but— su  to  speak— healthy 
in&acy.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  astonishing  phenomenon  in  the 
bntoiy^  of  modem  rommerce  than  that  men  of  capital  should  start 
Mwspapers.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  speculation  in  which  a 
■un  voluntarily  invests  his  money  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
Kcetring  any  return  until  several  years  have  passed  away.  Even  the 
nodaiioD  of  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  with  the  most  sober  and 
impartial  of  English  journals  was  not  potent  erunigh  to  secure  its 
■ocoos ;  and  the  name  of  tJic  Mffming  Chronicle  dc\)ax\cA  IwKa 
koaitor  a  few  years  after  it  vriLs  believed  thai  il  \fOu\d  Ttnuiwi  1 
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feature  of  Kngtish  journalism  as  long  as  the  Houses  of  Lords  uul 
Commons  were  to  legislate  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tentative 
experience  of  nuiny  years  is  neces.«ir)'  before  the  organiser  of  a 
newspaper  can  gauge  the  feeling  of  the  constituents  to  which  he 
addresses  himself.  In  this  respect  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times 
has  made  himself  a  conspicuous  exception.  In  Uiese  days  no  project 
in  journalism — indeed  it  nuy  be  said  in  anything — can  secure  a 
prosperous  result  unless  it  be  promoted  with  commercial  comagc  To 
Uic  exercise  of  this  quality  the  proprietor  of  the  /risA  T/mrs  may 
attribute  the  position  of  the  journal  with  which  his  name  in  Ireland 
is  now  identified.  Struggling  at  first  against  the  obstacles  which 
normally  oppose  the  progress  of  a  newly-established  newspaper,  he 
soon  showed  by  his  <.ommercial  activity  that  he  was  dclenmincd  to 
prove  that  a  daily  paper  in  Ireland  might  be  able  to  rival  its  com- 
petitors in  its  own  land,  though  they  had  the  valuable  advantage  of 
older  age.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  spcdfy  the  vorioas 
stages  through  \vhich  the  /risA  Times  has  passed,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  indicate  briefly  the  literary  machinery  through  which  its 
present  portion  is  maintained.  The  general  staff  comprises  as 
many  tmployh  as  most  of  the  daily  London  newspapers,  and  if 
the  room  for  printers  and  machinery  is  somewhat  circumscribed,  the 
economy  of  space  has  been  carefiitly  and  exactly  calctilatcd  so  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  done  within  the  smallest  circum- 
ference. Though  classics  and  joiunalism  may  not  seem  to  have  any- 
thing in  common,  in  this  case  the  aptitude  for  the  one  has  proved 
indirectly  the  capacity  for  the  other.  This  observation  will  be  more 
readily  understood  when  the  (act  is  adduced  that  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
IVhcelcr,  M.A.,  well  known  in  academic  circles  in  Ireland  as  the 
annoiative  editor  of  several  Greek  and  l>atin  classics,  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  Irish  Tintts  almost  since  its  beginning.  The  **  Con- 
tinental Gossip "  firom  Paris,  by  Major  Massey,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  several  aristocratic  families  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
is  written  in  such  a  lively  and  brilliant  style  that  some  surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  the  "  spcclil "  of  the  Jris/i  Times  has 
not  appeared  in  some  higher  walk  of  literature.  The  Ijondon 
correspondence  is  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Doyle,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  experienced  members  of  the  press  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  staff  ot  printers  and  macliine  hands  is  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  any  English  daily  journal.  Regarding  its  circulation 
relatively  with  the  numbers  issued  of  the  other  Dublin  **dailics»" 
it  is  not  ihc  purjKtse  of  this  brief  article  to  give  an  opinion.  Indeed 
the  subject  of  stiperiorit)  in  this  res^cv  Viaa  \»tti  iw:t«4?j  \ivt  cuue 
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of  a  rhetorica]  tluello  between  the  hish  Times  and  Ihe  FrtetHaa's 
y«trHa/,  the  battle  being  a  drawn  one,  so  far  at  all  events  as  the 
|iub1tc  are  cn>ibled  lu  judge.  The  Irish  Times  is  the  only  Iiubliu  daily 
which  publishes  a  slieel  o(  eiylii  paycs.  The  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
prietor b  further  demonstrated  by  his  establishment  of  a  brass  Imnd 
coru^i^ting  of  youths  who  are  being  trained  as  compositors.  When 
thi-y  play  at  conct-rts  or  other  entertainments  they  appear  in  hand- 
some uniforms  under  the  direction  of  their  own  bandmaster.  Indeed, 
the  /riih  Times  band  has  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  Dublin, 
and  its  services  are  always  available — even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
results  of  their  ordinary  labour — whenever  the  cause  of  charity  can 
be  promoted  by  its  performance.  A  servants'  agency  also  forms 
part  of  the  system  organised  by  the  proprietor  for  the  advancement  of 
the  journal  which  he  so  energetically  promotes. 

However  the  question  of  circulation  may  be  decided,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  as  an  organ  of  opinion  the  Freeman's  ^ournai 
appeals  to  the  s>inpathies  of  the  greatest  number.  This  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  stated  tliat  it  advocates  Catholic  opinion 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  Ireland — that  is  to  say, 
Ultramontane  politics.  In  further  illustration  of  the  statement 
that  the  Dublin  press  is  directed  by  Protestant  promoters,  it  may  be 
Slated  as  a  curiosity  of  journalistic  literature  that  the  Freeman's 
y^fiumal—iht  representative  organ  of  the  extreme  Catholic  party — 
b  the  property  of  a  Protestant,  Sir  John  Gray.  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  always  strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Ireland,  as  it  is 
understood  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  was  the  friend  and 
fellow  prisoner  of  O'Connell,  at  whose  skirt — to  use  lus  own  words 
reccinly  delivered  —  he  first  entered  public  life.  In  England 
Sir  John  Gray  is  best  known  as  having  made  the  motion  on 
the  subject  ot  tlie  Irish  Church  which  may  be  designated  as  the 
precursor  of  the  destruction  of  that  institution.  The  Freeman's 
leading;  articles  are  written  in  a  \ngorous  style  and  with  uncompromis- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  it  endeavours  to  promote.  From  time  to 
time  articles  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  members  of  Liberal 
Goremments  have  appeared  in  its  columns.  While  the  circulation 
of  the  other  journals  b  principally  local,  i\\Q  Freeman  s  journal  bread 
in  every  place  where  Irish  people  dwell,  so  that  its  influence  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Evening  editions  are  published  by  the  Miitl,  the  Express,  and 

the  Irish  Times.     There  are,  besides,  two  evening  papers — similar 

10  the  PaJI  Mall  Gazftie  and  the  Globe  in  England.  \nasTOUc\\  a&>i\«^ 

htve  no  ssioming  e6itionh—\ht  Evening  TiUgnxph^  issttcA  liom^t 
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Freeman  office,  and  the  Evening  Post.  No  other  portion  of  the  DuUin 
press  demands  notice  in  this  place;  the  character  of  the  other  journals 
can  be  easily  obtained  from  a  newspaper  directory.  There  is,  however, 
another  paper  in  Ireland  which  may  be  cited  £unong  the  curiosities 
of  journalistic  literature.  This  is  the  Limerick  CkronicUf  with  which 
is  identified  one  of  the  most  respected  families  connected  with 
the  city  whose  name  the  paper  bears.  Its  peculiarity,  until 
recently,  consisted  in  its  military  news,  which  was  the  freshest  and 
fiillest  to  be  found  in  any  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed, 
at  one  time  it  was  quoted  in  the  English  journals,  and  it  was  a  saying 
that  commandants  of  garrisons  often  learned  their  prospective  move- 
ments from  the  Limerick  Chronicle  before  they  received  any  orders 
respecting  them  from  the  Hoise  Guards.  Even  now,  though  the 
Dublin  daily  papers  reach  Limerick  early  in  the  day,  the  Limerick 
Chronicle  holds  its  own  as  a  commercial  speculation.  It  seldom 
inserts  editorial  articles;  but  this  defect — if,  indeed,  it  be  one — is 
amply  supplied  by  the  able  and  tasteful  manner  in  which  it  is  sub- 
edited. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  contents  of  this  article — suggesting  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Irish  press — it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  National 
press  has  done  much  to  estrange  the  people  in  Ireland  firom  the 
priests;  that  almost  every  influential  paper  in  the  sister  island  is 
directed  by  Protestants ;  and  that  the  daily  press  of  Dublin  enumerates 
as  many  representatives  as  the  daily  press  in  London. 

T.    F.    O'DONNEU. 


TABLE    TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS   URBAN.  GENTLEMAN. 


On  the  9th  of  January,  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  in  the  forenooa, 
apoleon  III.  breathcil  his  last.  'I'he  event  was  forthwith  com- 
niunicatcd  to  the  world,  and  wc  were  not  only  startled  at  the 
ws,  but  the  cloud  of  misfortune  being  cleared  away  by  Death, 
c  all  of  us  became  aware  that  tiie  late  Emperor  stood  in  the  foremost 
nL  of  great  men.  Napoleon  died  in  exile,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
e  ;  but  if,  like  his  favourite  hero,  Julius  Cxsar,  he  had  been  a^as* 
inated  in  the  meridian  of  his  poncr  and  in  the  vigour  of  Itis  man- 
,  the  sensation  caused  by  his  death  could  hardly  have  been  more 
profound.  Perhaps  the  dust  of  a  century  must  rest  upon  his  tomb 
before  he  will  be  lairly  estimated,  for  the  Muse  of  History  disdains 
the  story  that  wears  the  gloss  of  noveIt>-.  The  excitement  coincident 
10  his  death,  however,  shows  that  he  will  have  a  niche  in  tlie  Temple  of 
Fame  that  would  liave  satisfied  the  most  voracious  ambition.  But 
what  would  have  mobt  gratified  the  late  Emperor,  if  he  could  have 
had  a  prevision  of  the  talk  of  mankind  on  the  morrow  of  his  death, 
was  that  in  France,  his  native  land,  in  Italy,  the  land  he  redeemed  from 
bondage,  and  in  England,  the  land  he  loved  with  the  love  of  an 
adopted  son,  he  was  kindly  remembered.  Nor  is  the  death  of  the 
called  Emperor  an  unimportant  event.  His  late  sorrows  had  to 
some  extent  made  Imperialism  and  his  dyna-My  unpopular  in  France. 
A  people  covetous  of  military  glory  could  not  fot^ve  the  fatal 
field  of  Sedan.  They  did  not  remember  the  twenty  years  of  pros- 
perity, but  even  a  section  of  devoted  Imperialists  held  that  the  Prince 
who  had  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  German  victor  could  not  again 
be  the  ruling  i'jnperor  of  the  French.  Napoleon  1 1 1,  is  dead,  and  an 
obstniaion  to  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  is  removed.  Napoleon  IV. 
Is  too  young  to  be  responsible  for  the  troubles  of  the  Empire.  He 
'»  so  young  that  he  may  live  to  give  the  word  of  command  when 
France  is  ready  for  the  war  of  vengeance.  While  Napoleon  III. 
lived  the  restoiatton  of  die  Empire  was  well  nigh  impossible,  but 
wiw  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  French  affairs  will  say  lliat 
^Ht   is  impossible.      It    was    not    the   political    consequences   (hat         J 
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men  thought  of  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  IIH 
They  thought  of  his  wonderful  career — an  exile  in  boyhood,  a  for- 
lorn adventurer  in  his  early  manhood,  the  prisoner  of  Ham,  the 
refugee  in  England,  the  Prince  President,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  the  ally  of  England  in  the  Crimean 
war,  the  hero  of  the  Italian  war,  and  once  more  on  exile  In  Englaod. 
And  throughout  this  career  Napoleon  bore  himself  as  became 
a  king  of  men.  In  prosperity  never  unduly  exultant,  in  adver- 
sity ever  calm,  he  had  often  manifested  an  intrepid  bearing  io 
moments  of  danger,  and  amidst  the  horrors  of  Sedan  men  mar- 
velled at  the  fearless  demeanour  of  the  unfortunate  and  suffering 
Emperor.  It  is  admitted  iJiat  he  rendered  splendid  service  to  tJic 
cause  of  human  progress.  He  might  have  fought  Gcnnany  in  1864, 
and  triumphed,  but  his  triumph  would  have  ]>ostponed  the  unity  of 
Gennany ;  and  posterity  will  not  blame  him  for  hoping  to  keep  up 
the  position  of  France  without  deluging  Europe  with  blood.  Hn 
Mexican  cxjiedition  was  a  mistake  ;  but  success  might  have  1>een  a 
blessing  to  that  country.  When  his  death  w.is  announced  to  the 
Italian  Chamber,  there  was  a  grateful  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
by  his  advice  and  by  his  prowess  emancipated  Italy.  After  centuries 
of  hostility,  he  united  England  and  France  in  the  booda  of  amity. 
There  is  something  touching  in  his  staunch  and  enduring  friendship 
for  our  country.  He  offended  his  subjects  rather  than  relax  thai 
friendship,  and  adopted  a  policy  of  free  trade  benehcial  to  both 
countries,  though  it  was  not  popular  in  France.  About  his  private 
character  there  is  to  be  said  that  his  wife  and  son  were  devoted  to 
him,  and  no  man  ever  had  more  loving  friends.  Their  affection  was 
not  less  ardent  when  he  was  in  exile,  and  when  he  died  they 
grieved  with  warm  and  irrepressible  grief.  He  was  humaiL  He  had 
faults  and  failings,  but  his  virtues  were  grand  and  conspicuous. 
Take  him  altogether,  he  was  the  greatest  nuui  of  our  times,  and  though 
dying  in  exile  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  death  has  engaged  the 
attention  and  thought  of  the  world. 


Im  these  high^ressure  days  it  is  gratifying  to  see  an  author 
stepping  aside  from  general  work  to  set  up  a  literary  monument, 
however  small,  by  which  he  would  desire  to  be  rcmerabered.  I  hare 
myself  had  these  fiu  of  longing  to  live  in  the  future,  to  be  known 
and  to  be  read  long  af^cr  the  weeds  have  buried  the  plain  stab  with 
him  in  whose  memory  it  was  once  set  up  fresh  and  new.  I  fancy 
Ulaodianl  Jcnold  was  inHucnccd  by  some  sentiment  of  this  kind 
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when  he  wrote  "The  Christian  Vagabond,"'  which  he  comribulcd 
me  time  since  to  my  pages.  It  is  au  earnest  and  worthy  perform- 
ce,  and  I  am  glad  to  receive  the  work  in  book  form,  nicely  printed 
and  embellished  with  cliaracleristic  illustrations  by  the  author  him- 
self. '* The  Christian  Vagabond"  strikes  the  kcy-nolc  of  the  best 
and  holiest  impulses  of  the  human  heart. 


^H  Dr.  Shea,  of  New  York,  hasl}cen  engaged  for  a  considerable  time 
in  an  investigation  of  the  names  of  the  States,  in  their  origin  and 
significance.     He  has  set  forth  the  result  in  an  '*  Historical  Record," 
from  which  I  gather  some  very  curious  information.     Some  of  our 
educationists  will  do  well  to  revise  their  books  on  geography  from 
these  new  facts.     Alabama  is  from  the  name  of  the  tribe  originally 
wriUcn  AlibamoD  by  the  French.    The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Byinglon,  an 
accomplished  Choctaw  scholar,   sustained   the  earlier  French   by 
making  the  Alibamons  to  be  Choctaws.  and  he  ridiculed  the  transla- 
jn,  Hcrewt  rat;  or,  the  land  of  rest.   Mississippi  is  not  Choctaw  or 
latchez  at  all.     The  name  first  reached  the  French  missionaries  and 
irs  through  the  northern  Algonquin  tribes,  and  is  clearly 
intelligible  in  their  languages.     Missi  or  Michi  means  great;  sipi, 
^^n:rr;  so  that  it  simply  means  great  river,  a  derivation  supported 
^^y  the  Greek.     The  Ottawa  was  called  Kichisipi,  a  great  river; 
and    Colonel    Pichlynn,   a  very  intelligent  Shawnee,  when  asked 
by  the  late  Buckingham   Smith   the  meaning  of  Chesapeake,   at 
once  said  Kichi-sipik — place  of  the  great  water.     Arkansas  is  written 
in  eariy  French    documents   Alkans.^,  so  that  the   French   word 
^jrr  certainly  did  not  enter  it,  and  such  compounds  are  not  in  the 
^■kyle  of  the  French.      Alkansas  or  Arkansas  was  the  name  given 
^by  the  Algonquins  tribe  to  the  nation  calling  themselves  Quappas. 
Kentucky  is  by  Algonquin  scholars  interpreted  like  Connecticut — the 
long  rwtr.     Ohio  is  not  a  Shawnee  word,  or  a  word  in  any  Algonquin 
dialect     It  is  pure  Iroquois,  like  Ontario,  and  means,  in  Iroquois, 
k«Autifui  river.     Michigan  is  Michi,  great ;  and  garni,  lake^  in  Algon- 
quin, and  is  given  in  an  early  French  Illinois  dictionary.    As  earliest 
^ren  it  is  Michigaml     Illinois  is  not  a  compound  of  Indian  and 
French,  but  a  Canadian-French  attempt  to  express  the  word  llliniwek, 
which   in  Algonquin  is  a  verbal  form,  "We  are  men."    The  n«rt* 
^^radually  got  written  oisy  pronounced  way,  or  nearly  so.     VVe  say 
^^piy-noy  ;  but  the  French  said  lllcen-way,  and  the  Indians  Illeen-weck. 
WiBConsin  arises  from  a  misprint ;  all  the  early   French   documents 
iveOuisconsing.or  Misconsing,  and  tliis  seems  to  come  ftomN^^ 
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it  IS  red.  \Vishcons  may  mean  a  small  beavtr  i&d^.  Missouri  is  a 
name  first  given  in  Marquette's  journal,  and  evidently  Algoni|uin. 
In  an  Illinois  dictionary  the  meaning  given  is  Caitoe.  In  Baraga's 
dictionary,  for  //  is  muddy,  he  gives  ajishkiwika,  but  no  word  like 
Missouri  Iowa  is  written  at  first  Aiou&s,  and  was  applied  (o  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  would  seem  to  be  simply  Ajawa — across,  beyond,  as 
'\\  XsoA.^  the  tribt  beyond  the  river.  With  this  we  may  compare  the 
term  Hebrews,  so  called  from  hav'ing  crossed  ffirr  into  another 
cotmtry,  from  the  Kuphrates.  Texas  was  a  name  applied  to  a  con- 
federacy, and  is  said  by  Morfi,  in  his  "  Manuscript  Histoiy  of 
Texas,"  to  mean  Friends. 


There  is  no  data  upon  which  to  form  a  reliable  account  of  the 
origin  of  billiards.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
game  had  tts  birth  in  Kngland.  Todd  argues  that  billiards  originated 
in  France.  Struit,  who  is  an  excellent  authority  on  "Sports  and 
Pastimes,"  believes  billiards  to  be  merely  the  game  of  J^aiJif-maiUt 
transferred  from  the  ground  to  the  table,  and  concerning  which 
"  Cavendish  "  gave  an  illustration  in  the  first  volume  of  my  "  entirely 
ncu-  series."  Billiards  superseded  shovel-board,  (n  1674  a  biULud 
table  had  six  pockets.  The  bed  of  the  table  was  made  uf  oak,  and 
the  cushions  were  stuffed  tvith  ''  fine  (lax  or  cotton."  Maces,  not 
cues,  were  used,  made  of  some  weighty  wood  and  tipped  with  ivocy. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  game  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  small  aich  of 
ivory,  called  the  "  port  "  (placed  where  the  p)Tamid  spot  nowstandsj^ 
and  of  an  ivory  peg  or  "  king,"  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
table.  Two  balls  were  used,  and  the  game  played  was  the  white> 
winning  game  (single  pool),  five  up  by  day-light,  three  by  candle-light. 
Beyond  the  "lives  "  scores  were  counted  appertaining  to  passing  the 
port  or  to  touching  the  king.  "  French  billiards, "  which  was  essentially 
single  pool,  was  next  introduced.  "  Cararabolc,"  the  precursor  of 
billiards  as  now  played  in  England,  was  the  next  advance  in  the  gajne. 
"  Curiously  enough,  the  French  have  of  late  years  entirely  discarded 
pockets,  playing  only  cannons :  and  what  was  formerly  the  French 
game  is  now  called  the  I-Jiglish  game.''  Up  to  1810  the  development 
of  the  game  was  very  slow  ;  soon  after  this  date  the  introduction  of  cue* 
pla}ing.  leathern  lips  and  chalk,  side-strokes,  and  improvements  in 
tables  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  biUiards.  A  man 
named  Bentlcy,  proprietor  uf  a  billiard  room  at  Hath,  discovered  the 
lide-strokc ;  and  May.  a  billiard  ubie  keeper,  first  popularised  the 
spot.  When  Cook  became  the  clumpion  player  of  Englaod  be 
rrli;)sed  all  previous  scores,  making  breaks  of  417  (137  spots),  447 
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(138  spots),  51a  (167  spots,  a  cannon  iniervening).  531,  and  752 
(220  spots,  two  allrouad  breaks  intervening).  Next  to  Cook,  Joseph 
Bennett  has  made  the  largest  break  on  record — viz.,  5 1  o  off  the  balls, 
including  149  consecutive  spots.  At  present  Cook  is  champion,  and 
for  some  time  to  come  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  holder 
of  the  cup  will  be  found  in  cither  Cook,  Bennett,  or  Roberts,  jua, 
who  are  the  three  leading  players  of  billiards.  I  gather  these 
interesting  notes  from  a  new  book  on  billiards,  by  Joseph  Bennett, 
edited  by  "  Cavendisli,"  and  published  by  [)e  la  Rue  and  Co.  This 
work,  for  the  first  time  it  sceins  to  me,  reduces  the  t;amc  to  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  system.  *'  Cavendish  "  has  shown  a  remarkable 
capacity  in  other  directions  for  hannonising  and  working  out  general 
[sinciples;  with  the  aid  of  a  finisheti  player,  he  has  brought  his  theory 
of  a  systematic  treatise  to  a  practical  issue  The  new  billiard  book 
must  become  a  necessaiy  companion  to  those  who  study  the  game 
scientifically. 


Who  shall  write  the  Life  of  Ix)rd  Lyiton,  as  that  of  Dickens  is 
being  written  by  his  friend  John  Forstcr  ?  I  cannot  think  of  any  man 
who  has  lived  in  the  miU&t  of  us  clown  tu  these  last  days  whose 
biography  would  make  so  varied  and  so  intensely  interesting  a 
story  of  high  literary  and  pulilica!  life  during  the  last  Iialf  century. 
Dickens  was  always  a  lion  among  men  of  letters  ;  Thackeray  was  a 
coostanl  attendant  at  clubs,  and  haunted  the  studios  of  artists  ;  but 
Ihe  author  of  "Tlic  Caxtons,'*  "The  Lady  of  Lyons,*'  and  "  King 
Arthur" — the  poet,  the  pamphleteer,  llie  novelist,  the  WTiig  poli- 
tician, the  Tor>'  statesman,  the  peer :  the  man  who  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  was  behind  the  scenes  in  every  phase  of  public 
life — political,  literary,  dramatic,  artistic,  diplomatic,  aristocratic, 
Bohemian,  or  whatever  dse — during  a  period  covering  the  life  of  two 
or  three  genoations,  must  have  left  behind  him  the  materials  of  a 
biognphical  work  hardly  less  attractive  than  his  most  successful 
book  or  his  most  iamotis  play,  tlis  letters,  his  memoranda,  his 
roQgb  lilerarj*  sketches,  his  diary,  if  he  has  left  one,  the  materials  of 
autobiography  whereof  we  shall  most  likely  hear  very  soon^ 
wiB  nuke  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  next  ten  years. 
And  what  if  it  should  contain  ^private  revelations?  There  arc 
domestic  passages  in  the  biography  of  Dickens  which  the  world  is 
expecting  shortly  to  hear  narrated.  A  mystery  as  yet  unrcvcaled 
haogs  over  the  home  experience  of  Thackeray.  Already  tlie  con- 
temporaries of  the  author  of  "  Pclham  "  have  been  shown  a  httlc  way 
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behind  Uic  scenes  of  his  nunied  life  Will  anytliing  more  be  told  \ 
will  misconceptions  be  removed  ;  will  tlic  story  as  it  stands  be  con- 
fiimed;  or  will  not  a  word  be  added  to  the  imperfect  picture? 
But  fint  wc  are  all  looking  for  the  posthumous  novel,  "Opiniotis  of 
Kendm  Chilltngtey," which  happily  received  the  author's  own  finishiag 
touches  before  he  died.  Jn  that  be  was  able  lo  set  his  seal  to  the 
lost  of  his  numerous  works  he  was  so  much  more  fortunate  than 
Tluckeray^  Dickens,  or  Macatilay.  TTie  novel  must  be  great  lo  add 
to  his  Dime.  Wlien  will  Kngland  produce  another  to  perform  high- 
class  work  in  so  many  and  such  varied  6elds  of  intellectual  activity? 


Few  more  interesting  controversies,  both  in  a  literary  and  an  histonVal 
point  of  view,  have  oer  arisen  than  the  discussion  which  has  recently 
been  carried  on  respecting  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Swiss  legend  in  which  Uie  archery  feats  of  William  Tell  are  described. 
The  object  of  this  brief  note  is  not  to  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute, 
but  merely  to  slate  that  the  story  has  pcneirat(;d  the  Arctic  circle 
In  the  metrical  traditions  of  Lapland  and  Russian  Karelia  all  the  lead- 
ing particulars  in  the  life  of  the  Swiss  hero  are  closely  reproduced — 
unless,  indeed,  the  story  be  of  Northern  origin.   In  l^pland  literature 
varied,  so  that  the  son  is  the  active,  and  the  father  the  passive, 
inage  in  the  talc.    The  btter  has  been  taken  captive  by  a  band 
"of  Finn   marauders.    The  former— a  boy   twelve  years  of  age — 
threatens  the  party  with  his  bow  from  a  position  of  safely  on  the 
other  side  of  a  lake.    The  captors,  dreading  his  skill,  promise  the 
lather's  liberty  on  a  condition  similar  to  that  related  in  the  Swiss 
legend.    "Kaise  one  hand  and  sink  the  other,  for  the  water  will 
attract  the  arrow,"  is  the  father's  advice.    The  apple  b  duly  cloven, 
and  the  father  released.    The  incident  of  the  jump  from  the  boat 
is  also  recited ;  and  the  northern  locality  specified  as  distinctly  as 
the  Lucerne  of  Swiss  history.    The  legend   in  this  form  was  dis- 
covered about  thirtj"  years  ago  by  Mathias  Alexander  Castren,  a 
native  of  Finland.     In  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  metrical  vtTitings  he 
also  discovered  the  leading  particulars  of  the  adventure  of  Ulysses 
with  the  Cyclops.     From  what  original  source — sa)-s  a  reviewer  of 
Castren's  work^-or  through  wliat  cliannels  these  traditions  have  tn^ 
veiled,  it  is  probably  vain  to  inquire  or  dispute  .  the  triumph  of 
coorage  over  numbers,  of  policy  over  brute  force,  has  its  charm  for 
the  rudest  nations,  and  from  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  to  William  Tetl 
the  key-note  of  the  strain  is  ever  the  same. 


Clytie. 

A  Novi:i.  vv  MoDtK.N  Ijfe. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


UN    THK     DRINK. 


WO  men  loved  her.    One  was  rich  ;  the  other  poor. 
Her  whole  life  was  influenced  by  an  accident,  a  mistake, 
a  misundcnitanding,  a  calumny.     'J'hey  who  loved  her 
most  were  her  detractors.     Sometimes  our  best  frieiid^i 
are  the  first  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  which  belie  us. 

Tom  M.-iytield  gave  her  Uie  name  of  Clytie  even  before  he  had 
spoken  to  her ;  she  wxs  so  round  and  dimply,  and  had  such  wavy 
hair,  and  such  brown  tender  eyes,  and  was  altogether  so  much  like  the 
popular  statuette  of  the  gotldcss  who  was  changed  into  a  sunflower 
for  ver)'  love.  Tom  Mayficld  was  a  student  in  Dunelm  University, 
and  he  saw  Cljtie  first  at  a  boat-race  on  the  Wear.  She  wa.s  accora- 
(onicd  by  her  gnndCithcr,  the  organist  of  St.  Bride's,  with  whom  Tom 
speedily  made  friends,  that  he  might  have  facilities  for  wooing  this 
belle  of  the  cathedral  city. 

Tom  had  already  a  rival  before  he  had  the  right  lo  regard  any 
man  as  his  opponenL  l.ove's  shadows  of  doubt  .ind  fear  had  fallen 
upon  him  before  his  sun  of  hope  could  even  be  said  to  have  risen. 
'I'om  was  poor.  Philip  Ransford  was  rich.  Tom  was  a  pale- 
GKcd  student,  and  burnt  the  midnight  oil  over  lurd  tasks  thftt 
were  his  battles  for  wealth  and  fame.  Philip  Ransford  was  a  big, 
Vol.  X..  N.S.  i8:j.  » 
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buriy  fellow,  who  folloKx-d  the  hounds,  belonged  to  London  Qubs. 
kept  a  yadit,  and  was  the  son  of  James  Ransrord.  whose  cotton 
lactones  manufactured  money  with  a  daily  regularity  that  at  any 
moment  could  be  made  into  a  sum  and  reckoned  up  to  the  closest 
nicety. 

When  Philip  Ransford  leamt  that  Tom  Mayfield  was  a  frcqnenl 
visitor  at  tlic  organist's  pnrtty  little  house  in  the  Biitcy,  he  swoie 
with  his  fist  clenched  that  he  would  ride  over  Tom  in  the  street,  or 
brain  him  with  his  whip-handle. 

"  Calls  her  Clytie,  does  be?"  Phil  muttered,  as  he  strode  along  the 
Baile}'  on  a  summer's  evening,  after  a  day's  salmon  fishing  up  the 
river;  "  lU  ClyUe  him  !" 

It  was  glorious  to  see  the  sun  finding  out  the  moss  and  lichens  in 
that  dull  street  whicli  echoed  the  footsteps  of  Clytie's  swashbuckling 
lover.  The  <)uaint  gables  of  St.  Bride's  flung  purple  shadows  over 
the  road,  and  the  great  Cathedral  towers  rose  up  strong  and  bold 
ngainst  the  red  sky.  On  one  side  of  the  street  .1  high  wall  shut  in  the 
Cathedral  Close  and  St.  Bride's ;  on  the  other  the  back  entrances  of 
some  dozen  houses  opposed  the  gloom  of  the  mossy  wall ;  but  now 
nnd  then  you  had  a  peep  of  paradise,  for  the  fronts  of  the  hou.' 
looked  out  upon  the  Wear,  and  here  and  there  a  door  was  opcn^ 
shon-iog  a  long  vista  of  lawn  and  garden,  of  tree  and  river,  and  of 
distant  hilL".  cnld  and  blue,  in  contrast  with  the  red  of  the  sun  which 
.set  behind  St.  Cuthberi's  lowxrs.  Farther  down  the  street  called  the 
Bailey,  as  you  came  to  a  bend  of  the  way,  an  arch  closed  the  road. 
It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  jiicturc  of  laburnum,  lilac,  and  elm,  with 
n  hit  of  balustrade  and  n  shimmering  glimpse  of  river,  'lliis  was  an 
outlet  into  the  Banks,  separated  from  the  Bailey  by  the  Prebend's 
Bridge,  on  tthtch  Tom  Mayfield  first  saw  Clytie,  who  lived  within 
ihc  Bailey,  and  a  few  yards  on  this  side  of  tlut  lovely  picture  of 
laburnum,  lilac,  and  elm  framed  in  the  cnimbllng  old  archway  of 
Prebend's  Bridge. 

The  Ffemiitage  was  a  small  house.  It  was  hard  to  dixine  how  it 
had  come  to  find  a  place  among  the  fine  houses  which  were  built  nn 
cither  side  of  it,  with  gardens  sloping  doi»'n  to  the  beautiful  northern 
river.  It  was  rented  at  only  twenty-five  pounds  a  year ;  but  it 
belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  they  were  very  jvirticuljr 
about  their  tenants.  Indeed,  it  was  looked  u]>ou  as  a  patent  of 
respectability  to  be  allowe<l  to  rent  the  Hermitage.  Old  Lukt- 
Wallcr,  when   he  aTTivL*d  in  Dunelm  with  hts  granddtild,  then  an 

wit  of  hix.  brought  a  special  letter  of  introduction   to  the   Dean 
n  a  noble  lord,  throu{^  whose  influence  he  had  been  appointeil 
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organist  of  St.  Bride's,  at  the  handsome  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year, 
one  hundred  and  6fty  of  which  came  out  of  his  lordship's  pur 
vnlcncnm  to  I.uke  Waller,  nhose  antecedents  were  a  complete  blai 
to  the  citizens  of  Dunchn. 

Luke  had  a  history  that  would  have  astonished  the  ancient  city 
of  SL  Cuthbert.  Sometimes  when  he  was  playing  the  volunlary  at 
church,  and*  thinking  of  the  past,  he  got  his  story  mixed  up  in  the 
music,  and  found  himself  -u'andering  in  imagination  through  the 
streets  of  London.  It  had  been  necessarj'  on  several  occasions  for 
the  parson  to  send  a  message  round  to  the  organ-loft  to  stop  the 
musical  reverie  with  which  he  was  accompanying  his  reminiscences. 
On  these  occasions  lAike  Waller  would  suddenly  pull  himself 
together  and  go  through  the  service  with  an  earnestness  that  lent 
additional  charms  to  the  quiet  simplicity  which  marked  the  oriho- 
do3^  of  Su  Bride**.  But  he  would  go  back  again  with  Clytie  when 
the  church  was  empty,  lock  the  doors,  gel  the  girl  to  blow  for  htm 
(it  was  a  small  orj^an,  and  she  delighted  in  the  work),  and  play  out 
his  dream.  He  was  a  strange  old  man — a  tottering,  grey-headed 
old  man,  with  almost  a  youthful  blue  eye,  white  teeth,  and  checks 
like  the  streaky  side  of  an  old-fashioned  apple,  red  and  wnnkly. 
Life  to  him  was  a  daily  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Mary,  or  Clytie,  as  I  have  re-christened  her  in  deference  to 
the  |K>elic  Cincy  of  Tom  Mayfield,  and  for  some  suggcstivcncss  in 
the  name  which  may  be  justiiied  hereafter. 

Phil  Ransford  entered  the  Hcnnitagc  on  this  summer  evening  of 
my  stor^-.  with  his  fishing  tackle  and  a  creel  containing  a  brace  of 
salmon,  which  in  all  their  red  and  silver)-  beauty  he  laid  on  a  bed  of 
grass  before  laike  and  Clytie. 

"Those  are  fine  fish,"  said  Mr.  Waller. 

"  I  brought  them  for  your  acceptance,  tf  you  will  oblige  me,"  said 
Phil. 

Clytie  looked  up  admiringly  at  Phil's  manly  figure,  and  smiled 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  old  man — "  thank  you,  Mr.  Ransford;  one 
win  be  quite  enough  for  us." 

"You  can  pickle  the  other,"  said  Phil ;  "your  cook  is  up  to  that, 
I  tappose,  eh,  Miss  W.iller?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Clytie. 

•*  Yes,  she  can  cook,"  said  Mr.  Waller ;  *'  that  must  be  said  in  her 
&vour." 

Phil  had  sal  down,  and  bud  his  fishing-rod  in  a  comer  of  the 
room. 
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"  You  are  tired,"  ssid  Luke  Waller ;  but  there  was  little  or  no  sym- 
])athy  in  the  remark. 

**  I  am,  and  hungry.  I  vcr^*  nearly  took  that  first  fish  uito  a  public 
on  the  river  and  had  a  steak  cut  out  of  him  ;  but  I  thought  a  brace 
of  salmon  would  look  far  better  at  the  Hermitage." 

Although  the  organist  did  not  much  care  for  Phil  Kan&ford's 
society,  he  could  not  well  resist  a  hint  so  pointedly  given. 

"  Have  one  cut  now — stay  and  sup  with  us,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  I  should  just  be  in  time  for  dinner  at  home,"  said  Phil;  "but 
salmon  cutlets  and  Hermitage  society  ! — Mr.  Waller,  I  accept  your 
most  kind  invitation." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Mary,  my  lave»  order  the 
supper." 

Phil  Ransford  watched  the  young  lady  as  she  left  the  room,  and 
Clytie  answered  his  admiring  ga^e  with  a  look  of  conscious  triumph., 
There  was  hardly  a  g^rl  in  Dunelm  who  would  not  have  accepted 
Phil  Ransford  as  a  lover.  He  was  even  freely  admitted  to  the 
Catlicdral  society.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  youtig 
Ransford  had  a  double  claim  to  recognition.  He  had  received  the 
traditional  training  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  rich ;  he  excelled  ia 
manly  sports,  danced  like  an  angel  according  to  several  flighQr 
young  things  of  forty,  was  a  member  of  the  Reform,  and  would 
some  day,  if  he  chose,  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  hukc  Waller 
was  therefore  somewhat  flattered  at  Mr.  Hansford's  attentions,  and 
Ciytic  encouraged  thcin,  because  she  rather  enjoyed  the  jealousy 
and  spitefulncss  of  the  Cathedral  set  who  systematically  kept 
out  of  the  society  of  the  Close.  But  old  Waller  never  left  Ransfoi 
and  Clytie  alone;  he  had  twice  refused  to  allow  Phil  to  see  her 
home  from  those  outside  evening  parties  at  which  they  occasionally 
met ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  Phil  Ransford  from 
stopping  her  now  and  then  in  the  quiet  old  streets,  and  talking 
her.  Uunelm  was  such  a  dear  silent  old  city  that  two  people  might 
step  aside  into  an  odd  nook  or  comer,  in  the  shadow  of  an  old 
archway,  or  beneath  an  old  tree^  and  talk  to  each  other  for  an  hour 
without  being  seen  by  any  one.  Bui  it  was  enough  for  the  old  city 
if  tlte  gossi|>5  or  lovers  were  seen  by  one  person  ;  the  incident  wa& 
soon  reported;  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  the  toivn  crier,  though 
Dunelm  went  to  the  e\i>ense  of  having  such  an  ofTiccr.  Phil  Ransr' 
ford  frei|uently  tlung  hiniiiclf  in  Uie  way  of  Cl>tie,  and  Tom  Mayfie) 
was  jealous  of  him.  Ransford  had  six  months'  start  of  the  yc 
student  He  made  a  sort  of  declaration  of  love  to  the  lad] 
before  that  vi»OQ  of  beauty  appeared  to  Tom,  recalling 
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fancy-  his  favourite  bust  of  Clytie  which  n'os  the  only  ornament  in 
hU  little  room  near  St  CuLhl>crt's  gateway,  where  tliey  rested  tlie 
mythical  bones  of  the  patron  saint  in  the  mj'thical  days  of  old. 


CHAPTER    II. 
"friends  or  foes?'' 


I 


'•  1  Lovt  you,"  said  Tom  Mayfield.  "  Vou  round,  bewitching 
beauty;  if  you  will  only  be  mint-  /will  never  desert  yuii,  like  the  fool 
in  the  stor^'." 

He  was  addressing  a  large  Parian  bust  of  Clytic.  It  stood  u|Kjn 
his  tabic  amitlst  a  pile  of  books  and  examination  papers. 

*'  I  am  not  rich  like  that  coarse,  vulgar  Kansford  :  but   I   ha\'e  :i 
heart  that  is  true  and  faithful  ■  1  never  loved  before  ;  I  have  an  inde- 
pendent income  of  two  hundred  a  year ;  I  am  an  orphan ;  I  mean  to 
go  to  the  Bar,  and  with  you  by  my  side  I  will  make  a  name  and  for- 
^^     tune." 

^H  He  moved  the  bust  round  and  |>ut  his  hand  upon  it 

^^^^L  "  My  dear  Clytie  !  I  am  only  twenty-two.  They  tell  me  you  ore 
^^^^Rventeen.  Our  ages  tit  admirably.  The  ]n.in  should  be  a  few  years 
^H  older  than  the  woman.  I  am  sutTiciently  romantic  to  be  an  interest- 
^H  ing  lover,  but  a  practical  fellow  for  all  that.  I  should  take  care  of 
^H  you  and  protect  you  ;  and  I  should  be  proud  of  you.  I  want  no 
^V  moacy  with  you,  and  j'our  dear  old  grandfather  shall  always  have  a 
^^      seat  in  the  ingle-nDok.*' 

The  light  fell  upon  the  statue  ;  fell  tenderly  upon  the  wavy  hair  ; 
upon   the  full  round  bosom.      Tom   Mayfield  looked  at  it  and 
^     dghed. 

^H  "Let me  see,"  he  said,  taking  up  a  copy  of  I^mpritre,  "who  were 
^H  you  in  the  classic  days?  h.  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys. 
^^  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  deserted  you  for  Lcucothea.  You  pined 
away  and  were  changed  into  a  sunflower,  and  you  still  turn  to  the  sun 
as  in  pledge  of  your  lovt*.  Turn  to  me,  my  dear  Clytic  I  Let  me  be 
jrour  sun  :  I  will  always  shine  upon  you,  always  be  wann  and  gentle 
and  loving." 

He  moved  the  figure  again,  tliat  he  might  contemplate  the  thrcc- 
({uartcr  fiice. 

"  Upon  my  soul  it  is  a  marvellous  likeness  :  MTiat  a  lovely,  dreamy 
lace  It  is  t " 
Then  he  turned  over  agun  the  pages  of  the  dictionary. 
"There  was  another  Clytie.      Whail    A  concubine  of  Amynior, 
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son  of  Phrastor,  whose   calumny  aiused  Arajnitor  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  falsely  accused  son  Phcenix  !  ** 

The  young  student  took  up  a  pen  and  blotted  from  the  book  all 
the  other  Clyiies  except  the  one  beloved  of  Apollo. 

*'  A  concubine  indeed  !  Perish  the  thought  Heaven  would  not 
pennit  it.  But  they  call  Ransford  a  woman-killer.  They  say  he  is  a 
very  gay  follow  in  town  ;  they  say  he  lured  that  pretty  daughter  of 
old  Pirn  the  verger  to  I^ondon.  Yes,  now  I  remember  the  story;  it 
killed  the  old  inan." 
He  paced  the  room. 

"Why  do  these  dark  thoughts  come  into  my  mind  just  now?    A 
hini  of  suspicion,  even  in  fancy,  is  an  insult  to  her.      My  vcr>-  soul 
blushes  at  it.      By  heavens,  if  Ransford  harboured  a  dishonourable 
thought  against  her  I  would  kill  him  like  a  dog  !  " 
A  knock  at  the  door. 
"  Mr.  Philip  Ransford,"  said  the  servant. 

Tom  Mayfield  started  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  in  a 
nm. 

"  You  arc  surprised  to  sec  me,"  said  Phil. 
Tom  did  not  speak. 
"  You  are  more  than  surprised ;  my  visit  does  not  seem  agreeable 
to  you." 

"  Pray  forgive  mc,*'  said  the  student,  recovering  his  sclf-possesskm. 
**  My  mind  was  taken  up  just  then  with  a  very  knotty  and  curioui 
question.'* 

"Ah,  a  problem  in  Luclid?" 
"  No  ;  a  supposititious  incident  cropping  up  out  of  a  classical  story. 
Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Ransford." 

*'  May  I  smoke  ?  "  asked  Phil,  producing  a  cigar  case. 
"  By  all  means ;  I  will  light  up  too." 

Tom  tilled  his  favourite  meerschaum ;  Phil  Ransford  lighted  a 
cigar. 

"  I  ventured  to  call  as  I  was  passing  to  ask  if  you  would  come 
and  dine  with  us  to-morrow;  I  expect  a  friend  or  two  in  a  quiet  nay — 
not  a  dinner  jiarty,  you  know — would  have  done  the  formal  thing, 
you  said  you  were  not  a  stickler  for  ceremonies  when  I  met  you  at  the 
Dean's  the  other  evening,  and,  as  J  saw  your  lamp  gleaming  out  and 
attracting  all  the  moths  tn  the  Green  to  your  window,  I  determined 
all  in  a  minute  to  drop  in  upon  you." 

'*  Very  kind  of  you,'*  said  Tom.     *'  1  wll  come  ;  1  was  thinking  of 

you  when  you  knocked  at  the  door.  Do  you  belic^'e  in  spi ritualism ?" 

"Na" 


J 


i^, 


"  Nor  1." 

"Whjrdoyouask?" 

*'  Don't  know.  Ho*v  do  you  account  for  those  starlUng  coinci- 
Ocnces  which  occur  lo  all  of  us?  For  cxainiile,  the  moment  you  were 
near  my  rooms  I  b^an  to  think  of  you.  It  was  curious  that  you 
should  step  in  just  as  1  nos  registering  a  sort  of  vow  concerning  you.'* 

"Concerning  mc?.iro\v?"  said  Mr.  Ransford,  taking  his  cigar  from 
raoutli. 

'  Ves,"  said  Tom  Maylicid,  smoking  steadily.  "  Odd,  is  it  not,  and 
I  have  only  known  you  about  six  weeks  ?  " 
[    **  Arc  you  joking  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tom,  "you  have  no  idea  what  an  interest  I  take  in 
you." 

"And  you  were  thinking  of  me  the  moment  I  entered?" 

"  I  was." 

'•  Did  I  form  part  of  Uic  problem  you  were  trying  to  solve  ?  " 

*'  You  did." 

Phil  Kanbford  smiled  and  relighted  his  cigar  with  affected  calin- 
Tom   Maylield  looked  straight  at  him  with  a  quiet  com> 
posure,  but  not  unkindly. 

*•  U'ill  you  explain  ? "  said  Mr.  Ransford. 

"Some  other  lime,"  said  Tom  Mayfield. 

"No  lime  like  Uic  iirtsent,"  replied  Phfl,  who  menially  measured 
bis  own  strength  against  Tom's,  and  felt  that  ihe  odds  w  ere  in  his 
£ivour. 

"  Some  other  time,"  said  Tom  firmly.  "  At  what  hour  do  you  dine?" 

••Six  ;  but  look  here,  don't  you  know,  there  is  sometlimg  in  your 
manner  which  is  mysterious  and  not  altogether  friendly — let  us 
understand  each  other." 

"  We  do,  perfectly,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Tom,  knocking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe.  "  And'  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends  ;  they  tell  me 
your  wine  is  even  finer  than  the  Dean's.  Did  I  not  sec  you  starting 
00  a  fishing  excursion  tliis  morning  ?" 

"You  did  1  called  on  old  Waller  .is  I  came  back,  and  emptied 
my  creel  at  the  Hermitage. " 

Tom  winced,  but  the  smoke  hid  his  face  sufficiently  to  prevent 
Hhil  Ransford  from  noticing  the  effect  of  his  shoL 

"Ah,  you  visii  at  the  Hermilage?'' 

*  Occasionally." 

"What  will  you  drink?" 

"Nothing,  tlumk  you." 

*'  Sure  1    Have  some  claret  ?" 
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*'  No,  thank  you ;  I  must  gel  home.  I  nil!  not  keep  you  from  your 
studies  any  longer.  I  used  to  bum  the  midnight  oil  mpelf.  Good 
night.  To-morrow  at  six,  then,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you?" 

"Tliank  you,  yes,"  said  Tom.     "Good  night." 

*'  I  must  not  be  rash,"  said  Tom,  when  he  had  shut  the  door.  *•  I 
don't  like  hini,  Clytic  !    I  register  that  vow  in  thy  name !" 

"  Humph  •"  gnmtcd  Phil  Ransford,  as  he  strode  over  ihc  Green, 
"  that  was  the  bust  on  his  table.  It's  deulish  like;  never  saw  such  a 
portrait  He  was  tlunking  of  me,  was  he?  And  was  thinking  what 
might  be  the  result  of  a  su|jposiliiiaus  incident  in  real  life.  There  was 
an  ugly  look  in  his  eyes.  Ah  I  ah  !  He's  as  jealous  as  a  Turk,  and 
without  the  right  to  be.  She  says  she  has  only  spoken  to  him  twice. 
>Vc  shall  see  what  we  sliall  sec.  I'll  cither  be  friend  or  {o^,  whichever 
he  likes.  Heaven  help  him  if  he  shows  fight.  I'll  soon  make  Ihinelm 
too  hot  for  him  I — or  London  either,  for  that  mailer — damned 
pauper  I' 

CHAI'TKK.  III. 

TN  THE  ORr^AN   LOIT. 

Tom  M.vvukll"  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ransfurd  family  at 
dinner,  as  arranged.  Tliey  were  good  sort  of  people  in  their  way, 
believed  in  money,  and  were  at  the  same  lime  proud  of  l*hil  having 
worn  a  gown.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  have  done 
so,  to  get  into  the  Inner  circle  of  Duneira  societ)'.  AVTicn  you  did 
get  there,  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of;  still,  it  was  the  thing  to  be 
there,  and  tlie  Dean  was  a  grand  old  boy  who  understood  the  secret 
of  dining,  and  knew  by  heart  and  taste  the  best  iwrt  wine  vintages. 

I'hil  Ransfort]  had  a  father  and  niotht-r  and  some  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  them  hcTc.  'I'hcr)'  treated 
Tom  M-iyfield  with  deference  and  respect ;  he  had  a  way  of  com- 
manding l>olh,  and  especially  when  Money  stood  up  and  challenged 
IntellecL  Phil  was  courteous  and  hospitable,  and  poUtely  considerate 
in  his  attentions  to  the  young  student. 

"\\1iy  Is  she  not  invited  to  his  house?"  Tom  asked  himself 
as  he  walked  to  his  cK-imbers  from  the  big  house  on  the  hilL  "  Why 
do  not  his  sisters  call  upon  her?  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  pro* 
fessiooal  man.  Old  Waller  is  clever  too,  behaves  himself  Hkc  a" 
gentleman,  dines  now  and  then  with  the  Dean,  was  introduced  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  by  a  lord." 

Tom  puzzled  himself  with  a  \-aricty  of  questions  all  the  way  hoiuc. 
and  when  he  got  there  he  again  addressed  himself  to  Clytic. 
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"  Well,  nudame,  I've  been  to  his  house ;  U  is  a  fine  place,  lots  of 
oak  furailure  and  pictures,  expensive  picrurcs — verj*  bad  though, 
some  of  theni ;  vulgar  old  dog  his  father  ;  thinks  money  cverjthing  ;. 
i>ut  they  all  think  that ;  I  quoted  a  few  great  men  who  were  noto- 
riously pooTj  but  Phil  KoDsford  would  be  friends." 
Tom  lighted  his  pipe  and  drew  down  the  blinds. 
"  Kp/i  don't  think  money  can  do  everything  ?     Do  you,  my  love? 
I  shall  ask  you  in  person  soon.     1  am  going  to  be  rasli,  because  I 
vc  you  very  much.     I  only  went  to  that  Cotton  house  to  see  what 
wns  like  at  home,  to  study  him,  to  fmd  him  out;  and  I  do  not 
like  him,  Clytie  ;  no.  my  dear  girl,  he  is  not  what  we  men  call  straight. 
You  have  not  been  to  his  house.    Mrs.  Ransford  docs  not  know  >'0U  ; 
the  Misses  Hansford  don't — I  asked  them.     They  do  not  think  you 
:irtf  lieauiiful ;  they  professed  not  even  to  think  you  pretty ;  they  had 
n  you  often,  oh,  yes,  at  the  Cathedral  and  at  St.  Bride's  ;  it  is  Sunday 
morrow,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  church  in  the  morning,  and  I  shall 
'olk  home  with  you — if  possible.' 
The  next  day  was  a  hot,  lazy  siunmcr  Sunday.     All  nature  seemed 
be  resting.    The  bells  which  chimed  for  service  sounded  as  if  the)- 
re  dressed  up  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  only  leaned  upon  their 
bows  and  simpered  what  they  lud  to  say.     The  sun  ilept  on  the 
iver,  hot  and  rosy,  like  an  infant.  The  water  lay  tranquilly  beneath  the 
Sliadows  of  towers  and  gables  and  moss-covered  walls  fell 
and  there,  brown  and  motionless.     The  only  stir  seemed  to  be 
sort  of  sunny  pulsation  of  the  air.    The  birds  were  still     A  bee 
botterfly  might  Iw  seen  poised  on  an  open  flovrcr.     The  laburnum 
d  lilac  near  the  archway  of  the  Prebend's  Bridge  seemed  to  swoon 
mith  happiness  in  the  glowing  light.      It  was  a  day  for  love  and 
worship,   for  dreaming,  for  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the   Banks,  for 
Handing  inside  the  Cathedral  porch  and  listening  to  the  choristers, 
r  doing  nothing,  and  doing  that  la/ily. 

Tom  Mayficld  went  to  SL  Bride's  on  that  summer  Sunday  morning, 

and  Ijjke  Waller  had  one  of  his  musical  dreams  in  the  opening 

luntar)'.     When  service  was  over,  Tom  went  straight  to  the  organ- 

The  organist  was  plajing  the  congregation  out.    When  the  last 

wa*  heard,  the  blower,  hot  and  tired,  began  to  let  the  wind 

n  down. 

"Co  on,"  said  Tom,  slipping  a  lihilling  into  hts  hand. 
**  AU  right,"  said  the  num,  and  up  went  the  indicator. 
The  organist  turned  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  recognised  the  young 
KtudenL 

••  Don't  get  up,  sir,"  said  Tom ;  "  pray  go  on.     You  are  just  in  the 
It  is  a  lovely  bit  of  barmonisation." 


The  old  man  was  pleased.  His  lingers  pressed  the  ivory  keys  vith 
a  loving  fondness.  It  seemed  as  if  he  caressed  them,  and  thcf 
respondcd  with  tender  voices.  The  music  wandered  about  the  old 
church,  laden  with  the  scent  of  lilac  lliat  crept  in  from  an  adjacent 
garden.  A  sod  tread  and  a  rustle  of  silk  came  up  the  gallery  stairs, 
and  presently  the  beauty  of  the  Hermitage  drew  the  organ-loft  curtaint 
and  stood  by  the  player.  She  moved  with  graceful  condescension  to 
Tom  Mayfteld,  whose  eyes  responded,  full  of  respect  and  lore. 
Clytie  laid  her  hand  upon  her  grandfather's  shoulder. 

"Come,  grandlathcr  dear,  we 'shall  not  have  time  for  our  little 
walk.- 

In  Dunelm  everybody  n-alked  a  little  way  afler  morning  church 
until  dinner-lime,  which  on  .Sundays  with  all  classes  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

The  old  man  took  her  hand  in  his  right  hand,  finishing  his  eitem 
pore  performance  with  the  left ;  then  he  put  in  the  stops  one  after 
tiie  other,  until  the  music  seemed  to  go  far  away  in  the  dislaoce, 
finishing  in  a  sort  uf  harmonic  sigh. 

"ficautifull"  exclaimed  the  young  student     '*A  most  touching 
finale.     There  is  nothing  like  the  minor  key." 
Clytie  smiled  approvingly.  • 

"May  I  walk  a  little  way  with  you,  Mr.  Waller?"  Tom  asked, 
looking  all  tlie  time  at  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "by  all  means  ;  we  shall  otjly  siroD 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  through  the  Banks,  round  over  the  firi(^e, 
and  then  home." 

The  lady  was  dressed  with  becoming  taste.  A  light,  thin  silkdms 
—lilac  flowers  on  a  creamy  ground-~a  Rmssels-lace  pellcrine,  a  di^ 
bonnet  trimmed  with  lilac  flowers,  tight  gloves,  and  her  dress  slightly 
open  3t  the  neck  so  that  you  saw  the  full  throat,  purer  in  shade  and 
whiteness  ih-in  the  small  pearl  brooch  that  rested  there.  She  wils 
indeed  supremely  beautiful,  this  belle  of  the  northern  city.  Ko 
wonder  match-making  mammas  tried  to  keep  her  out  of  the  inner 
ring  of  Dunelm  society.  Their  task  was  not  altogether  an  easy  one. 
Tom  Ma>'tield  now  felt  how  lonely  he  was.  If  his  father  and  mother 
had  been  alive,  they  should  have  called  upon  her,  and  given  him  the 
right  to  invite  the  organist  and  his  granddaughter  home. 

Tom  walked  by  her  side  in  the  Banks,  and  talked  to  her  with  his 

voice  specially  attuned  to  her  car.     She  knew  Uiat  he  loved  her. 

She  could  read  it  in  every  glance  of  his  eye.     She  tried  to  justify  hit 

adiriratiou.    It  made  her  happy  to  be  admired.     Even  in  church  she 

ijoyed  the  silenl  homage  of  the  people.      A  few  of  the    Dunelm 
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vomea  were  as  nud  about  bcr  as  the  men ;  she  was  so  sweet 
and  pretty.  Clytic  knew  people  turned  round  to  look  at  her. 
"She  seemed  to  fill  ihe  street ;  her  soft  sj-mpatheiic  eyes,  her  perfectly 
oval  face,  her  red  tips,  her  brown  wavy  hair  \  her  exquisite  figure, 
round  and  fiill,  like  the  ideal  woman  of  a  painter's  dream  ;  her  gentle 
dove-like  manner,  impressed  beholders  as  if  they  had  seen  a  vision 
of  beauty ;  and  the  old  gicy  walls  of  the  city  set  off  the  picture  ;  she 
was  so  bright  and  graceful — a  contrast  to  the  big  solemn  houses  and 
the  quaint  cmmbling  towers. 

Passing  over   Prebend's   Bridge    they  met   the   Ransfords ;  old 

Ransford.   Mrs.  Ransford,  the  sisters,   young  Ransford,   and   Phil. 

The  whole  family  swept  by,  receiving  with  a  vulgar  effort  at  hauteur, 

ioieoded  for  Ciytie,  the  polite  recui^nitioo  of  Mr.  Mayficld.     Wien 

the  flood  of  silk  and  muslm  and  perfume  had  i<asscd,  the  Wallers 

and   Tom   discovered   tliat   Phil   Ransfurd  was   left  behind      He 

shook   hands    with    Ciytie,   looked     through   Tom    Mayfield   (who 

met   his   gaze   with    calm   defiance),  and    told    Mr.  Waller   that   it 

ITLS   awfully  hoL      Luke   said   he   rather  thought    it  was   warmer 

n  usual,  but  that  was  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

tlytie  seemed    a    liltle    confused,    but    presently    recovered    and 

cajoyed  her  triumph.     She  saw  tliat  the  two  men  were  jealous, 

and  ^c  really  dtd  not  care  a  button  for  cither  of  them.     If  she  had 

any  choice   between    the  two,  the  balance  of  liking  was    in   Phil 

Rsufbrd's  fa\-our.     He  was  rich,  very  rich  she  understood;  and  he 

had  already  made  her  several  valuable  presents.     Among  these  was 

a  necklet  of  pearls  with  a  diamond  clasp.   She  had  not  dared  to  show 

it  to  her  grandfather,  because  somehow  she  had  felt  that  she  ought 

not  to  have  accepted  so  costly  a  gift.     She  had,  however,  done  an 

odd  thing  :  one  day  when  she  was  on  a  visit  at  a  friend  of  Luke's,  a 

vidow  at  Newcastle,  she  had  called  upon  a  jeweller  tlicre  and  asked 

him  the  value  of  the  necklet     He  &aid  it  was  worth  a  hundred  and 

fStff  guineas  ;  and  from  that  moment  Phil  Ransford  seemed  to  have 

■orac  special  claim  upon  her,  some  mysterious  authority.     She  had 

admiued  to  hcrscir  a  peculiar  sense  of  obligation  which  she  could 

^^ot  explain ;  it  kindled  a  new  desire  within  her,  an  ambition  which 

^H)r  the  time  got  possession  of  her,  body  and   souL      She   would 

^Hkc  to  be  a  fine  lady,  a  queen  of  fashion  and  beauty,  a  goddess  in  that 

^^piid  society  of  wealth  and  loveliness,  of  show  and  pomp,  which  Phil 

Ransford  had  described  to  her  as  existing  in  London,  where  she 

on^t  to  live.     All  this  was  in  her  mind  %vhcn  she  looked  .-^i  1  om 

^^fayficld  and  I'hil  Ransford  on  this  summer  Sunday.    The  new,  well- 

^Hhtiog  clothes  of  her  rich  admirer,  his  heavy  watch-guard,  his  silver-     ^A 
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headed  cane,  his  gloves,  his  shiny  hat,  hb>  general  air  of  wealth, 
told  in  her  inexperienced  mind  against  Tom  Mayfield's  dingy- 
college  gown  and  grey  trousers,  ^!o^:ove^,  Tom  talked  of  books, 
of  poetry,  of  music,  and  the  earnestness  of  life  ;  while  Phil  was  full 
of  flower  shows,  archery  meetings,  and  the  pretty  frivolidct  of 
existence. 

l^hil  walked  with  tlie  party  to  the  Hermitage,  and  monopolised  a 
great  deal  of  Clytie's  attention ;  and  he  did  it  wiih  an  air  of  authority 
that  did  not  even  escape  tlie  notice  of  (irandfathcr  Waller,  who 
resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  s^tcak  about  it  to  Clytic  before  Utc  day 
was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  men  left  the  Wallers  at  the  front  door  of 
the  Hermitage,  and  walked  together  along  the  Bailey  to  Tom  May- 
field's  rooms.  They  did  not  speak  until  they  were  within  the  wdcocnc 
shadow  of  SU  CuUibcrt's  Gateway,  aitd  then  l*hil  Ransford  .said, 

"  Mr.  Mayfleld,  you  and  I  must  have  a  serious  convenatioa.'' 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Tom,  looking  up  calmly  into  the  &cc  of  his 
stalwart  companion. 

"A  serious  conversation,"  Phil  repeated. 

"  When  you  please,''  said  Tom. 

"To-morrow?" 

•'  Yes." 

"Shall  I  call  upon  you?" 

"  Yes.  • 

•*  At  eight  to-morrow  night  ?'' 

"  That  will  suit  me." 

••  It  is  an  engagement  then?" 

"  Hy  all  means." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Phil,  and  the  two  parted- 

The  reader  will  already  have  gleaned  that  Tom  did  not  lit*e  to 
college.  He  preferred  an  independent  existence  outside.  His  Uttle 
bachelor  dinner  was  wailing  for  him  as  he  entered  his  room.  He 
ate  it  ilioughifuUy,  and,  lighting  his  pipe  immediately  aAerwards;  sal 
near  ihe  window  where  he  could  see  the  College  Green  and  hear  the 
l>ees  hummmg  in  the  lime  trees.  He  had  turned  his  back  iii>on  his 
favourite  bust,  but  he  was  <)uesuoiung  his  own  heart  about  the  liTtng 
prototype,  and  Phil  Ranafurd  seemed  to  him  like  a  dark,  ugly  shadow 
in  the  sunshine.  He  sat  dreaming  until  the  Cathedral  chimes  Lilly 
invited  Dunelm  to  afternoon  service ;  Dunelro  responded  with 
suiublc  leUiargy.  'i'om  Maj'field  laid  down  his  ptjie,  luid  casting 
a  longing  look  at  the  white  unconscious  stame,  slipped  out  upon  the 
Circen,  glided  through  the  cloisters,  and  found  rest  lor  his  troubled 
thoughts  in  the  soft,  soothing,  dreamy  music  of  the  Cathedral  dioir. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TMK   WARNISO. 


Theke  W3S  a.  stiuarCf  old-fuJiiuncil  garden  at  the  Hennitage.  It 
was  shut  in  by  high  walls  covered  wth  ivy.  The  garden  beds  were 
marked  nut  by  tall  boundaries  of  box-wood.  The  flowers  were  old- 
fashioned  and  sweet  beyond  description.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  there  was  a  narrow  terrace,  upon  which  stood  a  summer-housL-, 
a  round  sort  of  chalet,  covered  with  ivy,  wi;h  which  h.-Uf  a  dozen  other 
creepers  struggled  for  recognition.  Terrace  and  suinmer-hoiise  over- 
looked a  broad  expanse  of  ornamental  lawn  belonging  to  the  nest 
house,  which  in  iLs  turn  was  shut  in  by  the  Kiver  Wear.  Nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  than  this  bit  of  Ilnnelm.  Occasionally 
on  summer  .iftemoons  the  Wallers  dr.ink  tea  on  the  terrace,  the  old 
man  cnlcrtaioing  his  grand -<laiighter  witli  his  noliit  and  with  stories 
of  the  great  world  of  l^ndon,  in  which  she  took  an  inextinguishable 
Interest. 

"  After  dinner,  Mar>',  let  llic  servant  go  out,  and  lock  the  door  ; 
wc  will  have  a  quiet  hour  in  the  summer-house  before  evening  service; 
if  there  are  callers,  they  will  think  we  are  out  too." 

"  Ves,  dear,"  said  Clylic  ;  but  after  dinner  she  i.eemed  loth  to  go  ; 
and  when  they  were  alone  in  the  house  she  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  conimeiKcd  tu  sing. 

"  Now,  my  put.  come  -ilong,*'  said  the  old  man,  putting  her  garden 
It  it\tan  her  head — "  come  along  ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

He  look  her  arm,  and  put  it  within  his  own,  and  ihey  went  together 

the  summcr-hnusc. 

••Thcrcwiow  wc  can  have  a  good  long  tilk."  said  the  old  man, 
^bdng  a  low  rush  chair  for  Uie  young  girl,  and  patting  her  cheek  as 
K  sat  do^^-u  and  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

"Vou  know  hnw  dearly  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"  My  dear  grandfatlicr  I" 

*That  I  would  wilUngly  lay  my  life  down  for  you — sit  still,  my 
-that  no  sacrifice  n'ould  be  too  great  for  me  to  moke  to 
your  happiness." 

"Doir  grandfather,  what  have  I  done  that  you  should  think  it 
Lsary  to  say  this?"  asked  CIvtie,  almost  in  tears, 

"  Nothing,  love  ;  nothing.  Mr.  Philip  Ransford  evidently  admires 
you  very  much.  I  noticed  that  today  when  you  s;iw  him  you 
dtangcd  colour ;  and  I  thought  he  seemed  more  familiar  in  hi;^ 
auUKr  than  our  acquaintance  with  him  warranted." 
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Clylie  did  not  speak.  She  had  ihc  necklet  in  her  pocket;  it 
.<(ecmcd  to  tmm  her  hand  that  lay  upon  it. 

"  Now,  I  would  never  stand  between  you  and  the  choice  of  your 
hean  ;  but  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Ransford ;  that  is,  I  do  not  like 
him  as  your  admirer.  I  have  no  faith  in  hira  as  your  lover ;  he 
is  a  mere  butterfly  of  socieiy — a  gay,  frivolous  young  fellow,  who 
looks  at  hfe  from  a  very  different  point  of  view  to  an  honest,  eimat 
raaa" 

"  He  is  not  much  like  a  butterfly,  dear  grandfather,"  said  Clytie, 
smiling. 

She  had  got  over  her  first  fright,  and  was  now  prepared  to  meet 
her  grandfather  courageously. 

"  Not  so  fir  as  gracefulness  and  elegance  go,"  said  Luke,  rather 
pleased  that  Clytie  did  not  appear  lo  take  the  matter  seriously. 

'*  Mr.  Mayfield  would  do  belter  for  llut  part ;  his  gown  might  .tcrvc 
for  wings,  but  it  is  a  pity  it  is  so  old  and  shabby." 

Clytie  laughed  a  little  ringing  laugh  at  her  picture  of  Tom  as  a 
butterfly. 

"  Vou  quizrtcal  puss,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "y«i  are  just  like  your 
mother." 

*'  Let  us  talk  about  her,  dear."  said  Clytie,  promptly.  •*  Vou  nerer 
talk  about  my  &thcr  and  mothci,  though  I  am  always  asking  to  know 
everything  about  them  :  tell  rac  of  my  mother  at  the  opera." 

*'  Not  now,  dear,"  s.iid  Luke;  "  by-and-by.  But  tliis  Mr.  Ransford. 
he  made  me  uncomfortable  this  morning  ;  I  don't  like  him.'' 

"  Nor  I,  dear,"  said  Clytie ;  "  but  we  must  be  civil  to  him." 

"  Vou  don't  like  him?" 

"  Not  L"  said  Clytie. 

"Vou  like  Mr.  M.nyfield,  then?"  said  Luke,  his  countenance 
changing  to  an  expression  of  pleasant  anticipation. 

"  No  ;  no  more  than  I  do  Mr.  Ransford." 

"  Oh,"  said  Luke,  his  face  dropjnng  again. 

" I  don't  care  for  any  one  but  you,  dear,"  said  Clylie,  getting  up 
and  flinging  her  anns  round  her  grandfather;  "my  dear,  dear  old 
father  and  mother  and  grandfather  and  ever)'thing;  surely  yon  don't 
want  me  to  like  some  one  else  .ind  leave  you  ?" 

"  My  own  darling,"  said  the  old  man,  his  voice  trembling  with 
emotion  ;  "  I  could  port  with  you,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  good,  true  man  :  but  even  that  would  try  me  sorely.  But— ^b, 
my  love,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  it ;  you  will  nevCT  leave  me;  yoti  will 
never  leave  your  dear  old  grandfather!'* 

Luke  laid  his  hind  upon  the  girl's  shoulder^  and  wept. 
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■"  Never,  dear,  never,"  said  the  girl,  sobbing,  and  secretly  vowing  to 
ihrov  that  burning  ncckbce  into  the  rivtrr. 

•' There,  there,  1  am  an  old  fool,'  said  Lnke ;  *' forgive  me,  my 
child  ;  let  us  go  into  the  house  and  have  some  music  ;  we  have  had 
enough  of  this  ;  but  promise,  love,  to  have  no  secrets  from  mc.  I 
<:ao  .id>-isc  you  better  than  all  the  world,  for  I  love  you  better." 

"  Yes.  dear,"'  said  Clytie. 

"  Your  mother  died  broken-hearted,  my  child,  because  she  trusted 
to  a  young  gay  nobleman,  in  whom  she  believed  rather  than  listen  to 
inc,  hct  father  who  loved  her  with  all  his  soul.'' 

"  My  poor  mother  1'  said  Clytie ;  **  sit  down,  grandfather,  and  tell 
roe  of  her,  alt  from  the  first ;  yon  tell  mc  something  new  every  time 
we  talk  of  her. " 

f*  U  was  not  her  fault  altogether,  poor  dear,''  said  the  old  man,  as 
if  be  were  talking  to  himself;  *'  I  ought  not  to  have  allowed  her  to 
go  OD  the  stage.  It  was  her  mother's  dying  rc<iuest  that  she  should 
not,  but  I  disregarded  that.  As  lime  wore  on  the  dying  request 
seemed  to  get  weaker  and  weaker,  and  Mary  had  wondrous  powers, 
;ind  no  other  wish  in  life.  When  she  appeared  London  went  m.id 
about  her;  ayoungnolilenian  fell  madly  in  love  witli  her,  he  followed 
her  ever>where.  she  wei:t  away  with  him  to  Paris,  she  wrote  and  told 
me  iJie  was  married,  but  secretly.  I  heard  from  her  next  at  Rome, 
then  from  Florebce,  next  from  Sl  Peteriburg.  This  consumed  many 
ionths,  and  then  I  no  longer  heani  of  her.     I   went  to   the  young 

n's  father,  a  lord  ;  he  ordered  me  to  Iw  thnwt  into  the  street,  up- 

nide<l  me  that  ray  daughter  had  disgraced  his  son,  threatened  to 

:k  me  uii.  But  there,  you  know  the  story ;  let  us  go  into  the 
house." 

'*  No,  dear,  tell'it  to  mc  again — it  will  do  me  good,"  said  Clytie, 
band  in  her  ixxJtet  trying  to  crush  those  scordiing  pearls. 

**  I  conducted  tlie  ordiestm  al  the  Olympic,  but  my  health  fiiilcd. 

gave  up  even'thing.    I  wrote  cverj-whcre,  inquired  c\'cr)'whcre,  but 

tild  Icam  nothing  of  my  child.  A  year  had  passed  away,  when  I  got 
a  letter  &om  Boulogne.  Mary  was  ill  there,  sick  unto  death.  Her 
husband,  she  said,  had  descried  her  ;  she  was  on  her  way  home  with 
her  baby,  but  had  been  taken  ill  nt  Houlagiie.  t  hastened  thither,  I 
foond  her  ;  my  poor  darling,  1  did  not  know  her,  only  her  soft  sweet 
oicc  was  unchanged  ;  she  was  dying  of  the  small-pox"-^— 

Clytie  shuddered  ;  despite  the  hot,  burning  sun,  a  chill  ran  throt^h 
lier  veins. 

"She  died  in  my  arms.  Heaven  would  not  let  mc  go  with  her. 
because  there  was  her  child  for  mc  to  take  care  of— you,  my  darlin" 
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I  buiied  her  there,  and  thought  my  heart  was  in  her  grave  ;  but  Ood 
has  been  good;  we  are  hnppy  here,  you  and  I,  my  darling,  in  this  dear 
old  city,  where  we  can  dream  of  the  past  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  Uetler  land,  where  we  shall  meet  those  we  loved,  pure  aiKl  beauti- 
ful as  we  knew  them  when  they  were  young." 

"Come  into  the  house  now,  dear,"  said  Clyde,  with  unfeigned 
tenderness,  and  leading  the  old  man  as  if  he  were  a  child. 

"  But  he  was  punished  !  '  suddenly  exclumed  Luke,  **  punished. 
Her  betrayer  died  miserably,  stabbed  in  a  brawl  at  Homburg,  killed 
like  a  dog ;  and  I  went  to  his  father  again,  went  to  gloat  over 
him,  to  scoff  at  his  misery;  but  oh,  my  love,  he  was  broken 
down,  he  was  torn  with  grief  like  a  common  man,  and  when  he  hcnd 
my  story  he  grasped  my  hand,  said  we  would  be  friends,  and  I  know 
him  now,  dear,  as  the  best  and  most  kind-hearted  of  men.  He  is 
wifeless,  childless.  So  far  as  I  could  I  traced  your  mother  in  her 
journey  on  the  Continent  and  used  every  possible  exertion  to  obtain 
proofs  of  her  marriage,  but  without  a\-ail.  Those  proofs  would  make 
you  a  lady  of  title  " 

Clyiic's  heart  beat  wildly. 

"  His  lordship  would  acknowledge  you  as  his  daughter." 

'*We  should  be  rich,  and  live  in  the  great  city,"  said  Oftie,  her 
sparkling. 

*' You  would  be  rich,  and  a  great  lady;  yes,*'  said  Mr.  Waller; 
"bni  you  might  not  be  happy,  not  half  so  happy  as  you  are  here." 

*'  No.  .\nd  why  do  I  not  see  the  lord  who  is  my  other  grand- 
father?" 

"Ah;  j-ou  will  never  see  him,  dear — I  have  promised  it— ^unleu 
we  can  prove  your  mother's  marriage,  which  is  the  only  subject  of 
diAervnce  between  us.  He  is  a^  sure  that  his  son  did  not  marry  her 
OS  I  am  convinccil  he  did.  His  lordship  learnt  a  great  deal  about 
his  son's  life  that  I  did  not  know  of.  It  was  the  nild,  reckless, 
purposeless  life  of  a  liliertine,  and  his  end  «*a5  in  keeping  with  it." 

"  I'oor.    dear   mother !     And  you,   dc-ir,    how  you   roust  have 

fcred." 
1  should  not  tell  yuu  all  these  sad  things,  my  child,  only  tliai 
they  will  be  a  warning  to  you.onlyto  trust  in  me — not  to  have  sccreU 
from  me  ;  and  now  that  1  know  you  do  not  care  for  this  Ransford, 
I  will  tell  rou  that  I  dislike  him  ;  I  Inrlieve  he  is  a  villain— a  heartless, 
%-ain  fellow.     Let  tis  avoid  him.*' 

•'  Yes,''  said  flytic  ;  and  slic  regretted  that  she  wa?  not  sundln^ 
Prebend's  Bridge  that  she  might  hurl  his  presents  into  the  river. 
^£ul  at  night,  when  she  found  a  note  inside  her  Prayer-book  tit 
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church  as  she  hnd  found  twice  before,  she  slipped  it  into  her  pocket, 
thinking  she  would  see  what  he  had  to  say  this  last  time,  and  then 
bum  his  letters,  and  either  fling  his  jewels  into  the  river  or  send  them 
back  to  him.  The  pew-opener  at  St.  Bride's  had  been  an  old  ser\-ant 
of  Rinsford's  father,  and  he  saw  no  harm,  so  long  as  Miss  Waller 
made  no  conipUint,  in  complying  with  Phil's  wishes  about  the  Prayer- 
book.  Clytic  heard  but  little  of  the  church  service  that  night  A 
crowd  of  conflicting  tlioughts  and  fancies  filled  her  bewildered  brain. 
She  loved  her  grandfather,  but  after  all  she  could  not  help  thinking 
that  she  lived  a  very  humdrum  life  at  Dunelm.  The  daughter  of  an 
actress,  the  child  of  a  lord's  son,  how  could  she  settle  down  to  the 
ways  of  toadying  citizens  and  stuck-up  parsons'  wives  ?  Then  she 
tried  to  pray  for  guidance,  for  content — tried  to  seek  consolation  and 
relief  in  the  responses  of  the  Litany ;  but  she  had  heard  all  this  so 
often,  had  jomed  in  it  so  long  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  she  could 
find  no  pathos  in  it,  no  stirring  appeal  to  her  heart;  her  fancy 
would  go  whiding  on  among  riches,  and  pomp,  and  fashions,  and 
all  the  vanities  of  the  worid  ;  and  if  Phil  Ransford  married  her  she 
thought  how  she  could  go  to  London  during  the  season,  and  be  a  fine 
lady  in  Dunelm  too.  Of  course  he  would  many  her ;  she  had  no 
doubt  about  thaL  Her  only  difliculty  was  that  she  did  not  love 
him.  The  preacher  that  night  held  forth  against  fashion  and  dress, 
against  money,  against  pleasure,  against  balls  and  parties,  against 
everything  which  iu  Clylie's  opinion  must  give  zest  to  life.  He  said 
those  who  were  of  the  world  could  never  go  to  heaven.  A  very 
high  Churchman,  he  contrasted  the  life  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ivith 
that  of  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  and  the  comparison  was  alt(^ether 
unfavourable  to  Clytie,  whose  spirit  revolting  against  the  preacher, 
she  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  really  good ;  but  when  he 
uttered  the  benediction,  and  the  organ  pealed  out  in  grand  and  soul- 
stirring  tones,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  earnestly,  and  the 
tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  she  felt  better,  and  hoped  she  was  nut  so 
wicked  as  she  bad  seemed  to  be,  nor  so  wicked  as  the  parson  evi- 
dently believed  she  was.  Yet  she  went  home  with  Phi!  Ransford's 
letter,  and  she  did  not  throw  the  pearl  and  diamond  necklace  into 
the  Wear. 

(To  hi  eontinued.) 
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CALAMITY  which  occurred  at  Bolton  not  vciy  long 
ago,  by  which  the  popular  one-armed  McCart}*,  the 
"Lion  King"  of  Mrs.  Manders's  Travelling  Menagerie 
(a  title  as  absurd  as  it  was  presumptuous),  lo5t  his  life, 
biings  to  my  recollection  certain  events  in  the  career  of  the  original 
and  most  celebrated  of  these  self-styled  subducts  of  the  "  King  of 
the  desert,"  the  relation  of  which  may  prove  interesting  to  Ss"Lvanl"S 
TJrqan  and  his  readers,  especially  such  as  study  the  nature  and  habits 
of  animals. 

In  the  year  1838,  hajjpcning  to  be  in  Paris,  and  stopping  at 
Lawson's  Hotel  Bedford,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorf,  I  was  one  morning 
informed  that  a  new  visitor  of  some  notoriety  had  arrived,  and  that 
we  were  to  be  honoured  at  the  tah/f  d'hote  with  the  presence  of  Van 
Ambufgh,  the  great  "  Lion  King,"  and  his  coadjutor,  the  head  of  the 
speculation,  Mr.  Titus,  two  thoroughbred  Yankees.  They  had  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  of  ;^2,ooo  for  the 
ensuing  month.  At  this  lime  the  hero  of  my  little  story  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  gladiatorial  glory,  having  performed,  "himself  and  bratca,** 
se\'eral  tiroes  before  Her  >Lijcsty  and  the  Prince  Consort  and  very 
select  audiences  of  the  leading  aristocracy,  besides  ha\-ing  been  publicly 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  immortalised  by  the 
inimitable  pencil  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  painted  expressly  for  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington—the  "  Iron  Duke."  Under  such 
favourable  auspices  you  can  imagine  that  the  "  King's  "  visit  to  Paris 
naturally  created  much  curiosity  and  excitement  among  admirers 
of  the  stirring  and  terrible,  and  at  the  hotel  in  [lantcular  at  which 
he  "descended"  was  looked  upon  as  both  "sensational"  and 
gratifying. 

Accident  placed  me  nearly  next  to  hiro  and  his  party  at  the  dinner 
table,  and  by  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  conversation  we  very  soon  got 
on  good  terms  :  "  liquoring  up  "  together  and  retiring  afterwards  to 
smoke  the  "  calumet  of  familiarity  " — in  short,  in  a  few  days  wc  were 
intimate  cronies.  I  quickly  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  stupid, 
igDonnt  fellow,  and  for  an  American  totally  devoid  of  that  peciditr 
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drollery  ami   smartness  in  conversation  which,  if  not   always   en- 
li^lcning,  is  comical  and  amusing. 

In  personal  appearance  Van  Amburgh  was,  even  off  the  stage, 
rather  remarkable.     He   stood  aliout  5  fL  10  in.  in  height,  walked 

tremely  upright,  studiously  so,  and  very  slowly  :  a  sort  of  theatrical 
I,  which  would  have  drawn  your  attention  to  him  had  you  not 

own  he  was  the  great  brute-tamer  direct  from  New  York  and  London. 
He  bad  immensely  broad  shoulders,  small  hips,  and  ver}'  straight 
legs,  small  in  jitoportion  to  his  "uppers."  His  features  were  long 
and  luuTow,  quite  the  Amerioin  t>i>e:  an  exceedingly  pleasing  expres- 
sion, a  frank,  good-natured  manner.  He  was  also  very  communica- 
livc.  With  these  decided  advantages  he  had  one  great  draw- 
back :  he  was  afflicted  with  the  most  mysterious,  profound,  and 
unintelligible  squint  of  Uie  left  eye  that  ever  revolved  in  the  head  of 
a  human  being  :  when  he  chose  it  was  (K-rfcctly  appalling.  By  some 
his  complete  dominion  over  his  animals  was  attributed  to  this  pecu- 
liarity of  vision  ;  certainly  I  would  defy  any  one  to  be  sure  at  whom 
or  what  at  limes  he  was  glaring.  The  varieties  of  expression  in  this 
"piercer"  I  believe  to  have  been  put  on  as  a  part  of  the  by-play  or 
business  of  his  acting ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  sure  it  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  animus  of  the  beasts. 

He  was  received  by  the  Parisians  with  that  enthusiasm  and  furore 
which  they  usually  display  towards  exhibitions  where  are  to  be  enjoyed 
the  charms  of  novelty,  accompanied  by  apparently  imminent  danger. 
The  latter  quality  has  for  them  peculiar  attractions;  indeed,  I  verily 
believe  that  some  portion  of  the  audience  would  have  been  more  than 
leased  at  witnessing  his  death  by  lions  in  the  middle  of  the  arena. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Van  Anibui^h  was  for  a  length  of  time  followed 
in  all  his  performances  by  a  gentleman  who  had  wagered  that  he 
would  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  that  he  would  be  there  to  see  it.  This 
man  of  sanguinary  expectations,  whoever  he  was — a  fact  never  ascer- 
tained— always  sat  in  a  front  scat  or  private  box,  and  peering  through 
ao  opera  glass,  never  withdrew  it  for  a  moment  from  the  cage  during 
the  "  King's  "  presence  in  it.  He  had  followed  him  to  Paris  and 
resumed  his  usual  nightly  prominent  position.  As  wc  all  know,  he 
tras,  fortunately  for  poor  Van,  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  his 
heartless  pursuit  of  him ;  still  it  atmoyed  his  Leonic  Majesty.  The 
eogagement  proceeded  for  some  nights  with  the  greatest  success  and 
satis&ccion  to  all  parties :  the  management  chuckled  over  their 
profits,  the  audience  applauded  to  the  skies — and  Van  Amburgh  and 
Titus  shook  hands,  and  "calculated  they  lud  whipped  creadon." 
So  £ursogood  ;  e\'erything  went  smootlily ;  but  accidents  will  happen 
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which  "we  reckon  no  one  can  calculate  on."  Not  being  a  witness  of 
the  eontreiempi  myself,  I  will  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  "  King." 
"They  (the animals)  were  in  firsi-raie  hitch — more  so  on  that  night  than 
I'd  known  :hem  since  making  tracks  for  Paris.  'I'hey'd  hehaved  un- 
common righteous.  Prince  {the  lion)  and  Ueauty  (the  Kengal  tiger)  had 
done  their  bit,  I  guess,  up  to  Webster,  and  so  had  Vic  (the  lioness),  and 
had  all  gone  up  den  to  wait  orders.  I  was  about  striden  backards 
to  send  the  leopards  to  the  front,  when,  not  noticing  that  Vic's  ta3 
lay  out,  straight  as  a  bowsprit,  I  trod  mighty  hard  across  it  with  a  sort 
of  rolling  squeeze,  which  was  near  carting  me.  In  one  instant,  quick 
as  a  squirrel,  she  had  me  through  the  calf  and  held  on  firm,  dead 
lock.  I  said  nothing,  I  knew  Uiit  would  only  flurry  her^-and  per- 
haps the  others  too— and  she  might  then  have  rolled  mc ;  so  collect- 
ing my  almighty  power,  with  good  aim,  I  let  her  have  it  just  above 
the  nose.  She  dropped  hugging  like  wind,  and  made  off  Indian 
fashion,  on  her  belly,  to  old  Prince.  It  certainly  was  weighty,  that 
blow.  I  never  hit  an  animal  so  hard  before — but  my  fixings  just 
then  weren't  pleasant,  I  calculate— so  I  gave  her  all  I  could.  After 
she'd  skedaddled,  1  backed  out  quiet,  bleeding  like  Niagara."  The 
curtain  fell  at  the  excitement  of  the  scene — the  blood  was  instantly 
mopped  OLt  of  thL-  cage,  for  fear  the  other  animals  should  taste  or 
smell  it,  and  then  Van  Amburgli  made  all  haste  home  to  the  hotel, 
where  it  happened  that  I  was  ready  to  receive  and  console  him. 

He  n'as  in  the  most  exquisite  pain,  but  bore  it  manfully,  and 
smoked  his  cigar  with  the  utmost  coolness,  save  occasionally  giving 
utterance  to  those  peculiar  Yankee  oaths  which  characterise  the 
nation.  So  large  and  deep,  however,  were  the  indentions  made 
by  the  lioness's  langs,  that  ujion  examination  I  fmmd  I  could  easily 
pass  my  two  fingers,  one  on  each  side,  into  the  holes,  and  make  them 
meet  In  a  few  days  the  leg  swelled,  inflammation  set  in,  and  Mi^ 
Gunning  and  Sir  William  Chermside  pronounced  it  a  very  threaten- 
ing, dangerous  case  :  and  in  that  state,  under  the  most  anxious  and 
careful  treatment,  it  continued,  the  bad  symptoms  obstinately  and 
gradually  increasing. 

At  this  time  I  had  taken  advantage  of  being  in  Paris  to  join  the 
class  of  that  famous  and  justly  celebrated  historical  painter  Paul 
Dctaroche,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  human  figure.  I  had  previously  been  a  pupil  in  l^^ndon  of 
Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  whose  talent  as  an  animal  painter  was  highly 
appreciated,  and  whose  near  approach  to  Landseer  was  frequently 
made  the  subject  of  warm  contention.  I  had  often  shown  my 
ca  of  animals,  consisting  principally  of  dogs,  deer,  cats,  and 
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s,  to  the  suffering  Van  Amburgh,  whom  it  was  now  a  mercy  to 
lusc,  and  he  expressed  great  interest  in  and  admiration  of  tlie  art, 
more  especially  as  the  subjects  were  so  thoroughly  after  his  own 
^—Xaste.  His  cage  of  animals  had  been  removed  to  a  stable  yard  in 
^Bfte  Champs  Elys^es — of  which  he  had  the  key — and  his  engagement 
^Kftt  the  Porte  St.  ^fa^in  was  broken.  His  leg  still  continued  in- 
^Bcreawig  in  sUe,  not  yielding  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  kind  of 
^■treatment ;  in  short,  the  unlucky  Van's  "fixings,"  as  he  called  them, 
were  u  '*  still  as  a  storm. " 

Nevertheless,  I  said  to  myself,  here  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
minutely  and  quietly  studying  the  beauties  and  terrors,  the  drawing 
and  grandeur  of  expression  of  the  heads  of  the  feline  family.  Con- 
9c<{uent)y  1  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  permission  to  make 
sketches  of  lus  superb  beasts.  "  I  should  think  I  guess  I  would, 
fiieod."  he  good  naiurcdly  replied — '*  You  know  where  to  find  lliem ; 
poor  dean,  d^g  for  their  Boss  !  Dan  the  keeper  stops  with  'cm  all 
day  long,  so  you'll  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  knock  at  the  gate 
and  say  who  you  arc,  and  then  do  as  you  like  with  'em.  I  shall  sec 
I  Dan  before  you,  and  let  him  know  about  your  coming." 
^H  The  next  morning  early  I  packed  up  my  painting  traps,  and  prc- 
^Hcecdcd  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  found  the  animals  in  a  most  com- 
^Pmodious,  airy  stable-yard,  under  a  sort  of  carriage-drive,  well  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  in  a  capital  light  for  my  purpose.  The  perform- 
ing cage  had  been  taken  10  pieces,  and  the  beasts  had  been  removed 
into  their  travelling-dens.  The  Hon  and  lioness  were  together;  the 
eoonnous  Bengal  tiger,  that  measured  twenty-two  feet  from  the  tip  of  his 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  was  alone;  while  the  leopards,  of  which  there 
were  seven,  occupied  the  third  vaa  I  was  more  struck  than  ever 
by  ibeir  extreme  beauty,  their  sleekness  of  coat,  and  their  perfection 
of  condition.  But  f  soon  discovered  that  these  attractions  were  ob- 
tained only  by  the  greatest  attention  to  their  health  and  welfare.  For 
instance,  my  assiduous  Daniel,  shortly  after  my  introduction,  entered 
the  lion's  den,  and,  brush  in  hand,  commenced  grooming  him,  an 
c^ieration  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  submitted  to  with  the 
^wptmtest  jiaLicDce  and  good-humour.  He  next  pcrfurmcd  the  same 
^^^ind  office  for  the  disgraced  Vic,  who  also  appeared  c<;uaUy  grateful 
and  equally  as  docile  as  her  lord  and  master.  Their  thanks  were 
expressed  hy  a  series  of  joyous  boundings  up  and  doiAH,  and  against 
the  boarded  sides  of  the  den,  but  with  such  ponderous  grace  and 
roaring  that  I  really  trembled  for  the  Cite  of  Daniel,  who,  not 
attempting  to  interfere  with  them,  stood  perfectly  mute  and  indif 
ferent,  his  brush  in  one  hand,  his  broom  in  the  other.     With  the 
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This  service  was  conlmued  to  each  cage  of  animals,  and  with  the 
like  results. 

I  soon  set  to  work  and  completed  a  study  of  the  lion  and  lioness^ 
heads,  which,  to  the  inlcnsc  delight  of  Van  Amburgh,  I  presented 
him.  Unfortunately  his  leg  persistently  got  worse,  and  with  it  his 
health  was  fast  failing.  Alarming  debility,  fainting  fits,  and  profuse 
perspirations  were  the  coming  evils.  I*'or  my  part,  I  began  lo  drvad 
the  worst ;  and  as  for  Titus,  he  was  past  all  hope  or  consolation, 
and  spent  his  time  in  brandy  and  tears.  At  length  came  the  crisis. 
Amputation  was  proposed.  Van  would  not  listen  to  any  limli- 
lopping ;  he  prcfened  death  a  thousand  times  over.  A  consult.ttion 
Willi  the  best  French  sutgeons  was  next  held.  Baron  Idrry,  as  a 
dernier  ressort,  requested  permission  to  open  the  leg,  which  had  now 
swollen  to  an  enormous  size  ;  by  keeping  it  in  a  continual  hot  bath 
be  hoped  to  bring  on  suppuration.  To  this  Van  Amburgh  consented  ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  he  caused 
at  the  oj>eration.  This  courageous,  dauntless  gladiator,  who  daily 
and  nightly  risked  his  life ;  who  boasted  that  he  would  face  the  most 
savage  wild  beast,  and  indeed  on  seveni]  occasions  had  done  so ; 
whose  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  were  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
whose  American  ]>hilosopliy  of  death  would  have  led  >'Ou  to  bclioc 
that  he  had  already  suffered  that  lost  con^-ulsion  at  least  ten  limes — 
the  instant  that  all  was  in  readiness  (he  had  been  removed  for  con- 
venience from  the  bed  into  an  arnwrhair)  and  he  caught  sight 
of  the  knife,  he  howled  and  yelled  worse  than  any  hyena. 
He  cried  for  mercy,  begged,  prayed,  and  implored  like  a  child 
that  they  would  not  hurt  him,  and,  in  fine,  that  they  would 
desist :  he  could  never  stand  it ;  it  would  kill  him  at  once;  he  should 
die  under  the  operation.  Uowever,  all  his  beseechings  were  now  too 
late,  and  in  vain  ;  he  was  in  tlie  hands  of  men  who,  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  this  description,  were  as  deaf  and  unmoved  as  posts.  Wth 
the  assistance  of  two  men,  besides  Titus  and  myself,  the  cuning, 
swearing,  and  violent  juitient — for  that  was  the  turn  his  mind  and 
temper  had  taken  ere  he  resigned  himself  to  the  knife— was  held 
down  by  main  force  afler  severe  struggling.  I  may  truly  say  it  was 
a  fight  for  life.  ^Vhat  a  blessing  is  chloroform  I  Baron  Larry  it 
length  passed  the  scalpel  in  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  a  lldlc  above  the 
calf,  and  below  the  knee,  and  drew  it  out  about  an  inch  above  the 
ankle.  The  wound  was  fully  eight  inches  long,  and  as  deep  as 
he  could  make  it  During  its  progress  the  yelling,  cursing,  and 
inconceivably  disgusting  and  ridiculous.    Nevertheless, 
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e  "King"*  was  fairly  beaten,  and  when  all  was  over,  and  the 
limb  comroitably  placed  ia  a  hot  bath,  his  gratitude  was  boundless, 
and  his  thanks  unceasing  and  sincere.     He  wept  like  the  veriest 

Ud. 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  show  that  the  operation  had  been  at- 
tended nith  signal  success.  From  day  to  day  there  was  manifest 
improvement  in  both  the  poisoned  teg  and  his  shaken  health,  and 
thus  in  time  was  the  mighty  tamer  of  the  denizens  of  the  forests  and 
deserts  restored  from  the' brink  of  the  grave  to  his  normal  condition 
of  gigantic  strength  and  health. 

During  his  progress  to  conv'alescence  I  daily  availed  myself  of  the 
opiwrt^inity  of  sketching  and  studying  the  beautiful  beasts  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  I  was  left  much  alone  with  them,  and  became 
<]mte  familiar  and  good  friends  with  all  of  them. 

I  come  now  to  the  secret— Ute  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  tamer's 
existence  and  professiunal  success,  which  1  discovered  under  the 
following  strange  circumstances.  On  arriving  at  the  extremities  of 
the  tiger,  anxious  to  express  the  peculiar  action  of  claw'ng  na,tural  to 
all  the  feline  tribe,  I  essayed  to  irritate  him  with  the  handle  of  a  hoe 
used  for  scraping  out  the  dens,  trusting  that  he  would  strike  at  it  with 
bis  paw.  It  was  all  in  vain,  I  could  not  procure  the  demonstration  of 

Ions  necessary  for  ray  purpose,  although  I  over  and  over  again  tried  to 
bring  him  to  the  scratch.  In  despair  I  gave  tl  up  and  sat  down  and 
smoked,  considering  what  next  to  do,  when  I  presently  obs«rved  diat 
my  striped  model  beauty  had  prepared  himself  for  a  siesta,  and  in 
hLs  ahaiiiion  had  thrust  out  his  huge  foot  beneath  the  bottom  bar,  so 
that  it  hung  listlessly  on  the  outside,  in  a  sort  of  drooping  position. 
Softly,  almost  imperceptibly,  smoothing  it  down  with  one  hand — a 
sensation  that  evidently  gave  him  pleasure  and  confidence — 1  with  the 
other  tenderly  drew  open  his  toes,  still  continuing  the  mesmeric 
movement.  He  at  first  half  opened  his  terror-striking  eyes,  and  ga^ed 
iDzingly  but  inquiringly  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  are  you 

ing  to  do?'  I  did  not,  however,  desist,  but  c.iutiously  continued 
my  examination ;  nor  was  I  to  be  satisfied  until  I  had  thoroughly 
ascertained  the  truth  of  my  suspicions — he  haJ  no  cimos.  They  had 
been  extracted  as  you  would  extract  the  fmgcr  nail  of  a  human  being, 
and  the  toes  afterwards  cauterised.  Upon  carefully  scrutinising  the 
feet  of  the  other  animals  I  soon  made  assurance  doubly  sure,  and 
incontroverlibly  convinced  myself  that  they  had  been  all  served  alike; 
from  the  lion  to  the  leopards  they  were  c/itK'^if. 

The  conclusions  I  immediately  came  to  within  myself  at  this 
astounding  mudlaiion  were  tliese  :~Here  is  beyond  comparison  the 


very  handsomest  and  noblest  collection  of  wild  beasts  ever  seen 
together,  tame,  submissive,  and  tractable  as  domestic-bred  animals,  in 
most  superb  coat,  fat  as  moles,  and  apiarently  as  affectionate  and 
grateful  for  kindness  as  would  be  the  most  intelligent  and  faithful 
of  man's  companions ;  the  one  great  and  accountable  reason  for  this 
is  Uiat  in  themselves — ihcir  courage,  their  ferocity,  and  their  savage 
natures — they  are  van<iuLshed,  annihilated,  utterly  undone  and 
demoralised.  Plundered  of  their  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive, 
their  very  heartstrings  lorn  asunder,  their  quick,  sensiti/e  ruturcs 
crushed  out— cast  off  the  rack,  cowed,  bleeding,  benumbed  and  in- 
capable, to  obey  the  will  of  their  torturer.  "  Ah,"  1  exclaimed,  "  poor 
beautiful  and  pampered  creatures,  you  are  not  what  you  seem ;  you 
are  no  longer  lions  and  lij^ers,  rulers  of  deserts  and  jungles ;  un- 
happy, miserable  brutes,  1  pity  you  from  my  heart ;  nevertheless,  in 
your  low  estate  you  arc  yet  more  admirable  than  man  I" 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  when  alone  with  Van  Amburgh  1  made 
a  point  of  reciting  to  him  my  accidental  discovery  of  his  secret  "ways 
and  means"  of  obtaining  his  surprising  supremacy.  His  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion  were  at  first  profound  and  helpless,  but  to  me,  in 
my  disgust,  really  enjoyable.     Recovering  himself,  however,  quickly, 

he  rather  violently  exclaimed,  "  May  1  be !"  (a  national  oath) 

"if  you  were  to  tell  other  folks  of  this,  youngster,  you  would  just  niin 
the  consarn.  You  artists  are  too  inquisitive.  I  wonder  natur*  stands 
to  it,  always  prying  mto  her  bosom  secrets.  Shell  revolutionise  some 
day,  I  guess,  and  throw  you.  What  could  >'Ou  want  with  their  claws? 
Why,  a  tom-cat's  would  have  done  you  quite  as  well,  1  calculate,  as 
my  innocents'. "  A  volley  of  slang  followed  this  repentance  of  his 
hberal  free  admission  to*  his  magnificeot  menagerie.  When  cooled 
down,  he  extracted  from  me  a  promise,  as  "a  gentleman  and  man  of 
honour,"  that  I  would  never  repeat  what  I  had  seen  to  any  one,  s* 
Urtg  as  b€  was  performing,  1  have  kept  my  word.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  disclosed  the  excruciating  process,  the  refined  agony, 
and  despicable  cowardice  by  which  Van  Amburgh  made  himself  a 
**Lion  King!" 

The  first  meeting  between  Van  and  his  animals  after  so  long  an 
absence  as  nearly  three  months  M-as  one  of  the  most  touching  ebul- 
litions of  attachment  ever  witnessed  or  )>ossible  to  imagine.  TIk 
party  consisted  of  Titus;  the  great  performer  himsclC  on  crutches;  a 
Colonel  Perrignez,  of  the  Algerian  Army ;  and  myself  Van  carried 
with  him  a  large  bag  of  sweet  biscuits  and  lumps  of  sugar — for  I 
must  here  mention  that  he  had  taught  them  to  eat  all  sorts  of  nic- 
iucs,and  they  bad  become  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  looked  for  them 
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from  his  hand  with  greedy  anxiety.  They  were  always  fed  upon 
cooked  meat,  and  never  on  any  account  permitted  to  taste  or  smell 
blood.  On  entering  the  stable  yard,  immediately  catching  sight  ofthcir 
master,  the  whole  place  was  in  an  uproar;  the  animals  sprang  against 
tibe  bars,  rose  up  on  ihem,  rubbed  themselves  violently  against  them, 
purling  and  roaring  s&tio  vou,  and  exhibiting  every  conceivable 
demonstration  of  affection  and  delight  at  his  return  that  their  n-itures 
dictated  and  were  capable  of.  Nothing  but  Van's  caresses  would 
pacify  or  calm  them.  "  Pretty  dear^,  I  would  go  in  to  them,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  fear  they  would  rough  me,  and  I  am  yet  too  weak."  However, 
perceiving  a  chair  handy,  he  exrUimed,  "  My  pets,  be  patient  and  I'll 
come  and  talk  to  you."  Taking  the  chair  with  one  hand,  he  opened  the 
lion's  den  with  the  other,  and  hobbled  as  well  as  he  could  up  the  little 
steps  which  led  to  the  doorway;  but  so  eager  were  they  to  get  at  him^ 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  Dan,  they  most  assuredly 
would  have  jumped  out  and  got  at  large.  Once  inside,  Van  seated  him- 
self most  majestically  in  the  middle,  crutch  in  hand;  then,  calling  the 
lioness  to  him.hc  read  her  a  lecture  on  hcrmisbchaviour  andthcimpro* 
priety  of  biting  him.  Prince,  in  the  meantime,  sat  by  his  side,  with 
his  magnificent  head  resting  on  his  knees,  apftarently  listening  to  and 
inwardly  digesting  the  advice  given  to  his  less  reflective  spouse.  Van 
then  patted  and  played  with  them,  and  finally  put  each  through  a 
short  rehearsal  of  some  of  their  well  known  tricks  and  altitudes, 
simply  keeping  them  off  him  by  the  authority  of  his  crutch,  finishing 
his  visit  by  a  distribution  of  cakes  and  sugar,  and  a  renewal  of  fond 
and  endearing  expressions  of  his  regard  for  them.  The  whole  scene 
was  of  the  most  interesting  and  absorbing  description,  far  surpassing 
any  exhibition  that  1  had  ever  before  either  read  of  or  could  have 
Bupposed  such  ferocious  natures  admitted  of  disptaytog.  The 
same  ceremony  was  gone  through  with  each  set  of  animals,  the 
leopards  literally  mobbing  and  hustling  him,  almost  beyond  his 
control ;  he  had,  indeed,  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at 
all  within  bounds. 

Van  Amburgh  is  now  no  more,  but  he  died  a  natural  death — not 
torn  to  pieces  in  revenge  for  unjustifiable  brutality  and  vulgar  daring. 
He  was  far  exeei/atce  at  the  head  of  his  then  novel  and  hazardous 
calling— a  "  Lien  A'ittg." 
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HAT  time  Plantagenet  the  king 

Was  wading  through  his  troubled  reign  ; 
And  Strongbow  drew  the  sword,  to  bring 
The  exiled  Dermot  back  again ; 
At  Tichborne  Manor,  day  by  day, 
The  Lady  Mabel  Tichborne  lay. 

So  long  her  bed  had  been  her  lot. 
And  four  white  walls  her  only  scene, 

It  may  be  she  remembered  not 

That  skies  were  blue  and  meadows  green ; 

But  visions  of  a  world  more  &ir 

Had  often  cheered  her  spirit  there. 

And  she  had  learned  that  rank  and  gain 

Are' nothing  but  a  broken  reed  ; 
And  she  had  learned,  by  schooling  pain, 

To  pity  all  who  pity  need  ; 
The  naked,  hungry,  sick,  and  blind 
Were  never  absent  from  her  mind. 

Her  husband,  Roger  Tichborne,  Knight, 
Stood,  one  March  morning,  at  her  side. 

Prepared  to  see  her  make  the  flight 
Across  Death's  darkly-rolling  tide  ; 

"  O,  art  thou  here,  my  lord  ?  "  said  she— 

"  I  have  one  boon  to  ask  of  thee." 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  wife  ?  "  Sir  Roger  said. 

*'  I  crave,  my  lord,  a  piece  of  ground, 
To  furnish  forth  a  dole  of  bread. 

As  often  as  this  day  comes  round ; 
It  is  our  Lady's  Day,  you  know. 
Now  grant  my  boon,  and  let  me  go." 


Tlie  Tichborne  Dole. 

Tn-as  long  ere  Roger  Tichborae  spoke, 
Then  seized  he  up  a  smoking  brand, 

And,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  joke, 
Said,  *'  1  will  give  thee  so  much  land 

As  thou  canst  walk  around  to^y, 

While  this  pine  candle  burns  avray." 

"  Done  with  thee,"  said  the  noble  dame  j 
"  Put  by  ihy  brand  till  noontide  hour ; 

And  tJiou^'h  l^am  but  weak  and  lame, 
It  may  be  God  will  give  me  power 

To  feed  the  poor  this  day  with  bread, 

For  ages  after  I  am  dead." 

From  hall  and  col  Uic  neighbours  went 
To  sec  their  lady  do  her  part ; 

She  stood  before  them  old  and  bent, 
But  youthful  fire  was  in  her  heart ; 

Said  all,  "  The  Lord  direct  her  feet ! 

Was  ever  one  so  brave  and  sweet  ?" 

A  minute's  pause  to  think  and  pray. 
And  raise  on  high  her  thankful  song ; 

And  now  the  saint  is  on  her  way, 
From  utter  weakners  made  so  strong. 

That  she,  who  scarce  could  move  a  hand, 

Goes  round  a  goodly  piece  of  land. 

And  one  may  yet,  without  the  walls 
Of  Tichborne  Park,  behold  the  place — 

A  field,  wide-acred,  named  "  The  Crawls," 
Where  I^y  Mabel,  in  her  grace. 

Left  for  awhile  her  dying  bed. 

To  earn  the  poor  a  ijiece  of  bread. 
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Sir  Roger  Tichborne  lifts  his  eyes, 
So  much  amazed,  he  cannot  speak ; 

The  half-burnt  brand  before  lum  lies. 
The  colour  mantles  in  his  cheeks  ; 

While  mutters  he,  "  By'r  I^d/s  name, 

Had  ev^  king  a  grander  dame  V 
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When  on  her  bed  again  she  lay. 

The  house  was  gathered  at  her  call ; 

"  Now,  listen  to  the  words  I  say, 
Bear  witness  to  them,  one  and  all, 

While  those  broad  acres  feed  the  poor, 

The  Tichbome  gloiy  shall  endure. 

"  But  should  a  Tichbome  ever  dare, 
(As  men  will  do,  for  sake  of  greed), 

To  meddle  with  the  poor  man's  share 
Of  Tichbome  land ;  in  very  deed 

The  shadow  of  my  curse  shall  veil 

The  Tichbome  name,  and  heirs  will  fail." 


Well  nigh  six  hundred  years  had  fled. 
Since  Lady  Mabel  passed  away ; 

And  men  bad  tasted  of  her  bread. 
And  called  her  blest  each  Lady  Day ; 

Until  to  Tichbome  Hall  one  year 

A  lawless  multitude  drew  near. 

There  every  thief,  and  every  knave, 
And  every  wild  and  wanton  soul, 

For  miles  around  Dame  Mabel's  grave, 
With  riot  clamoured  for  the  dole ; 

Thenceforward,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 

The  gift,  alas  !  was  made  to  cease. 

And  from  that  hour,  the  Tichbomes  lost 
The  kindly  light  of  Fortune's  smile. 

The  good  old  name,  so  widely  tost 

Through  court  and  camp,  was  hid  awhile ; 

Twas  ever  so — "  No  poor  man  wrong. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  castle  strong  I" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRI  END  of  mine — he  was  called  Waldridi — liad  scarcely 
left  ihc  University  two  years,  and  had  been  employing 
himself  as  supernumerary  and  unsalaried  junior  barrister 
in  a  provincial  capital,  when  tlic  Holy  War  agitated  all 
Germany.  The  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  country*  from 
the  yoke  of  the  I-'rcnch  conqueror,  and  a  pious  eeal,  as  every  one 
knows,  took  possession  of  the  whole  nation.  "  I'rcedom  and  Father- 
land "  was  the  war  ciy  in  every  town  and  village.  Thousands  of 
young  men  joyfully  flew  to  the  standards.  It  was  a  question  of  the 
honour  of  Germany  and  of  the  hope  that  the  hand  of  Hermann 
would  perhaps  awake  to  a  nobler  existence,  under  a  lawfully  consti- 
tuted state  of  things,  more  worthy  of  this  civilised  age.  My  friend 
Waldrich  partook  warmly  of  this  holy  zeal  and  noble  hope.  To  be 
brief,  he  took  a  polite  leave  of  the  President  of  the  Courts,  and 
chose  the  sword  instead  of  tlie  pen. 

As  he  had  nut  yet  fully  attained  his  majority,  and  having  no  father 
or  mother  living,  and  money  being  in  every  case  essential  to  tiavel- 
Ung,  he  wrote  to  his  guardian  for  permission  to  join  the  camjiaign 
for  his  country,  and  solicited  a  hundred  dollars  for  his  travelling 
expenses. 

His  guardian,  Herr  Itantes,  was  a  rich  manufacturer  in  the  small 
town  of  l^erbesheim,  on  the  Aa,  who  had,  it  might  be  said,  brought 
him  up,  although  Waldiich  had  only  lived  in  his  house  as  a  boy 
before  he  went  to  the  University, 

Hcrr  Bantcs  was  a  queer,  whimsical  old  gentleman.  He  sent  him 
in  reply  a  letter  with  fifteen  louis  d'or  in  gold,  the  contents  of  which 
were  as  follows:--" My  friend,  when  you  are  one  year  older  you 
may  dispose  of  yourself  and  the  small  residue  of  your  property 
according  to  your  own  pleasure.  Till  tltat  time  I  beg  you  lo  put  off 
your  campaign  for  the  Fatherland,  and  to  apply  yourself  to  business, 
that  yoo  may  one  day  get  some  situation  whereby  you  may  cam  your 
bread,  which  will  be  vciy  needful  for  you.     1  know  my  duty  to  my 


departed  friend,  your  late  father.  Have  done  with  all  your  enthu- 
siastic fancies,  and  become  steady.  I  will  therefore  not  send  you  a 
single  kreutzer,  and  remain,  &c" 

The  fifteen  louis  d'or  wrapped  in  paper  contrasted  strangely, 
but  not  by  any  means  disagreeably,  with  this  letter.  Waldrich  would 
have  been  long  in  explaining  the  difficulty,  and  would  perhaps  never 
have  done  so,  had  not  his  eye  glanced  upon  the  bit  of  paper  in  which 
the  money  had  been  enclosed,  and  which  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
He  took  it  up,  and  read  ;— 

**  Do  not  be  discouraged.     Embrace  the  holy  caoae  of  suf 
Germany.     God  protect  you  I  is  the  prayer  of 

'*  Your  former  playfellow, 

"Frcderica." 
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This  said  playfellow  Frederica  was  none  otI»cr  than  Herr  Bantes's 
young  daughter.  Heaven  knows  how  she  managed  with  the  scaling 
up  of  her  father's  letter.  Waldrich  stood  enraptured,  more  delighted 
with  the  heroic  heart  of  tlic  young  German  girl  than  with  the  gold 
whicli  Frederica  had  enclosed,  probably  out  of  her  own  savings.  He 
wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  in  Herbcsheim,  enclosed  a  few  grate- 
ful lines  for  the  little  girl  (forgetting  that  the  little  girl  in  four  yeai^ 
time  might  be  somewhat  grown),  called  her  even  his  German 
Thusnelda,  and  betook  himself  proudly,  like  a  second  Hermann,  to 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

J  have  no  intention  of  circumstantially  detailing  Waldrich's  Her- 
mann<like  deeds.  It  is  enough  that  he  was  in  his  place  when  wanted. 
Napoleon  was  happily  dethroned,  and  sent  off  to  Elba.  Waldrich 
did  not  return  home  like  the  other  volunteers,  but  consented  to 
enter  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  tlie  line.  Life  in  campa^ 
pleased  him  better  than  behmd  the  piles  of  deeds  and  papers  in  a 
dusty  oHice.  His  regiment  took  part  in  the  second  campaign 
against  France,  and  at  length  at  the  Anal  dose  relumed  home,  with 
drums  beating  and  songs  of  triumph. 

WaldriLh,  who  had  fought  in  two  great  battles  and  several  skir- 
mishes, had  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  without  a  single  wound. 
He  Battered  himself  he  should,  as  a  defender  of  his  country-,  recave 
in  preference  to  others  some  ci\-il  office  as  a  reward.  He  was  much 
esteemed  in  his  regiment  for  his  amiable  qualities  and  many  acquire- 
ments ;  but  as  regards  the  sittiation,  it  was  not  to  be  had  as  soon  as 
he  hoped.  There  were  too  many  sons  and  cousins  of  privy  coun- 
cillors and  presidents,  &c.,  to  be  provided  for,  who  had  been  prudent 
enough  to  allow  others  to  fight  the  holy  war  of  freedom,  and  remain 
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themselves  safe  at  home,  and  who  possessed,  moreover,  the  advantages 
of  birth  ;  whereas  Waldrich's  parents  ranked  only  among  the  middle 
classes. 

There  was  no  helping  this.  He  continued  lieutenant,  and  the 
more  willingly  as  Herr  Bantcs,  his  former  guardian,  had  long  since 
delivered  over  to  him  the  verj*  small  residue  of  his  paternal  property, 
which  had  also  long  since  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  He  remained, 
therefore,  in  the  garrison,  wrote  poetry  when  on  guard,  and  made 

itosophical  obsenutions  on  parade.    This  was  woefully  wearisome 

him,  till  the  troops  changed  quarters,  when  it  most  unexpectedly 
happened  that  his  com]>any  was  ordered  off  to  the  small  town  of 
Herbesheim.  At  the  head  of  his  company  (for  the  captain,  a  rich 
baron,  was  absent  on  leave)  he  entered  his  native  town  as  comman- 
danL  Oh  !  what  were  his  sensations  at  sij^hi  of  the  two  black,  high- 
pointed  church  towers !  The  drum  ceased  before  the  GuildhalL 
Two  of  the  Town  Council  brought  the  billets.  The  commandant, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  quartered  in  the  best,  viz.,  the  handsomest 
house  in  the  town — that  is  to  say,  with  Herr  Hantes.  The  worthy 
members  of  the  Town  Council  could  not  have  bestowed  on  him  a 
greater  favour. 

The  company  separated  very  well  pleased,  for  it  was  just  then  the 
agreeable  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
Informed  betimes  of  the  expected  quartering,  were  fully  prepared  to 
receive  their  new  guests.  Waldrich,  who  had  known  the  two  town 
magistrates  firom  his  boyish  days,  remarked  that  he  himself  could  not 
have  been  recognised,  for  they  treated  him  with  respect  and  as  an 
entire  stranger,  and  escorted  him  themselves,  although  he  declined 
the  honour,  to  the  manulacturer's  house.  Here  Herr  Bantes  received 
htm  with  equal  formality,  and  led  him  with  much  poHleness  into  a 
TOy  nice,  welUfumishcd  room. 

"  Captain,'  said  Herr  Bantcs,  "  this  and  the  adjoining  rooms  were 
occupied  by  your  predecessor ;  accept  what  we  have  to  offer,  pray 
make  yourself  comfortable,  and  we  hope  to  see  you  at  dinner,  and 

ch  like.     I  hope  you  n-ill  make  yourself  quite  at  home." 

Our  AValdrich  was  exceedingly  amused  at  his  unexpected  incognito. 

is  plan  was  to  discover  himself  on  some  fitting  occasion,  that  the 
might  be  the  greater.  He  had  no  sooner  changed  his  dress 
he  was  called  to  dinner.  There  he  found,  besides  Herr  Bantes 
and  his  lady,  and  some  old  clerks  and  overseers  of  the  manufactory, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  a  young  girl,  whom  he  did 
not  know.  The  party  sealed  themselves.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  weather,  on  the  company's  march  tliat  day,  on  the  regret 
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of  the  whole  town  that  the  former  regiment,  which  had  been  es|>ecii]iy 
liked,  should  be  removed  into  another  town. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  hope,"  said  Waldrich,  "  ihat  you  will  not  be  dis- 
satisfied with  me  and  ray  men.  Let  us  only  become  domesticated 
with  j-ou." 

Now,  in  order  to  become  domesticated,  it  was  natural  that  the 
commandant,  who  had  already  been  wondering  that  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  Krcderica,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  fifteen  louis 
d'or,  was  not  to  be  seen — tliai  he,  I  say,  should  ask  his  hoste» 
whether  she  had  any  children.  "  One  daughter,"  replied  Madame 
Bantcs,  and  pointed  to  the  young  lady,  who  modestly  cast  her  eyes 
donTi  on  her  plate. 

Waldrich's  admiring  eyes,  however,  wandered  across  more  than 
the  occasion  warranted.  Merciful  heaven  \  what  a  noble  creature  is 
the  little  Rietchen  become.  Waldrich  did  not  say  that  aloud,  bat 
he  thought  it  to  himself  as  he  looked  more  attentively  at  the  modest 
giri.  He  made  some  polite  observation  to  the  parents,  as  well  as 
his  first  amazement  would  let  him,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  the 
old  papa  exclaimed : — ''  A  spoonful  more  gravy,  and  such  like; 
with  your  dry  bit  of  roast  meat  there,  comraandanL" 

Madame  IJantcs  spoke  of  a  son  who  had  died  in  early  childhood, 
and  she  still  spoke  of  bira  with  the  sorrowing  aiTection  of  a  mother. 

"Have  done  with  that  topic,  mamma,"  cried  the  papa;  "who  knows? 
perhaps  in  the  end  He  might  have  become  a  mere  spendthrift  and 
such  like,  as  that  llcorge  has.'* 

It  was  now  Waldrich's  turn  to  cast  down  his  eyes  modestly  on  bis 
plate,  for  by  the  "  spendthrift  George  "  was  meant  none  other  than 
his  own  insignificant  self. 

"  But  do  you  really  know,  papa,  whether  Geo^  has  actuaOy 
become  such  a  spendthrift  as  you  represent  him?"  said  Frederick. 

The  question  imparted  to  the  commandant  a  warmer  glow  than 
the  glass  of  old  burgundy,  which  he  had  just  put  to  his  hps  in  order 
to  conceal  his  confusion.  Traces  of  fOTmer  and  yet  unfof^otten 
youthful  friendship  were  to  be  discerned  in  the  inquir)',  and  a  que»> 
tioQ  so  interesting,  proceeding  from  lips  so  fair,  and  asked  with  a  vokr 
so  soft  and  so  moving,  might  reasonably  be  looked  upon  as  boot), 
sweetening  the  bitter  pill  for  poor  Waldrich  which  Hcrr  Bantes  so 
bountifully  administered.  For,  in  justification  of  his  sentence,  the 
latter  proceeded  to  relate  to  his  guest,  as  though  he  himself  should  be 
ompire,  the  history  of  his  own  life  from  the  cradle  up  to  the  patriotk 
campaign. 

'*  Had  the  lad,"  thus  he  concluded  the  story,  turning  it  to  a  practical 
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"  only  leamt  anytliiDg  useful  at  the  University  he  woitld 
/er  have  enlisted  and  such  like ;  if  he  had  not  been  a  soldier  he 
{ht  now  be  holding  a  good  situation  as  lawyer  ur  physician,  have 
led  his  bread,  and  got  a  corafonablc  income." 
J  know  not,'' replied  the  daughter,  "whether  or  nol  he  made  the 
It  of  his  time  at  the  Universit)'.  but  this  I  know,  that  he  rausi  have 
had  a  good  heart  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a  holy  caase." 
^^  *'  hon't  be  throwing  the  holy  cause  and  such  tike  always  in  my 
^Hjce,"  cried  Herr  Banies.   "  What  is  this  holy  thing,  I  Khould  like  to 
^^Bow  ?  The  French  have  been  driven  away — well  and  good  ;  but  the 
^noly  German  Kmplre  has  gone  to  the  devil.      The  old  taxes  are 
retained  provisionally,  and  new  ones  are  provisionally  added.     These 
oonfouoded  English  with  their  n'ares  are  admitted  just  as  before,  and 
no  one  troublcb  his  head  if  wc  blessed  Germans  become  blessed 
bcgftats.     Everything  wcul  off  flatly  at  the  last  fair.    The  Ministers 
and  such  like  go  on  eating  and  drinking,  do  just  what  they  please, 
koaw  nothing  about  trade,  let  the  manufacturers  become  bankrupt, 
and  are  good  for  nothing  from  first  to  lasL     The  world  is  just  as  in 
former  times,  and  worse  still.     If  an  hononrable  man,  who  perhaps 
uoderstands  things  better,   docs  but  open  his  mouth    and   sing  a 
difiVrcni  song  from  his  lixcellcncy  with  a  aoss  under  his  buttonhole, 
and  indifference  under  the  same  button-hole — haven't  you  seen  it  your- 
self ? — it  is  quick  work — away  with  the  poor  man  to  prison  ;  he  is 
tttroetl  out  of  employment,  stripped  of  everything,  all  his  affairs 
piyed  into,  his  character  blackened ;  he  is  a  vagabond,  demagogue, 
and  such  like.     I  telt  you,   hold  your  tongue,  child  I    You  don't 
ttodentand  the  matter;  you  mustn't  look  farther  than  from  the  teapot 
into  the  cup,  and  then  you'll  be  sure  not  to  spill." 

Waldrich  gathered  from  this  conversation  that  Hcrr  Bantcs  was 
stiil  the  same  inilable,  excitable,  whimsical  old  man  as  ever ;  whom, 
nc%-crtheless,  no  one  could  help  liking,  with  all  his  peculiarities.  As 
an  umpire  was  now  called  on  to  decide  in  this  dispute  between 
Euher  and  daughter,  the  commandant  was  prudent  and  polite  enough 
first  to  agree  entirely  with  the  father  as  regards  the  holy  cause — and 
that  was  considered  as  doing  credit  to  his  good  understanding,  but 
then,  again,  as  he  was  not  quite  disposed  altogether  to  condemn  him- 
Klf,  he  felt  also  obliged  to  agree  with  his  fair  advocate  in  respect  of 
ihe  good  heart  with  which  George  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  afore- 
said holy  cause. 

"  Only  mark,"  cried  the  old  man,  "  the  commandant  is  more  wily 
than  Jack  Paris  with  the  three  silly  Trojan  goddesses,  and  such  like. 
Accommodates  himself  to  circumstances ;  cuts  die  apple  in  two, 
Vol-  X.  M.S..  i8;j.  v 
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gives    a   piece    to    each,    and    says,    '  Much    good    may  it  do 
you."* 

"  Nay,  Herr  Bantes,  ir  your  George  erred  he  probably  did  so  like 
thousands  of  other  Germans,  and  as  I  myself,  for  instance.  I,  too, 
ser%'ed  in  ihc  campaign  for  the  freedom  of  Gennany,  and  left  ever>-- 
thing  else  in  the  lurch.  Our  amiies  were  cut  to  pieces,  as  you  tno». 
The  people  were  forced  to  rise  and  defend  themselves,  because  the 
army  could  no  longer  do  so.  It  was  not  then  the  time  to  caloiUte 
and  ask  questions,  but  to  strike  home,  to  risk  personal  life  and 
property,  and  to  save  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  thiooe  of 
our  monarchs.  We  have  done  so,  and  must  non*  hope  for  belter 
times.  Our  best  intcntioncd  statesmen  have  no  powers  of  magic  to 
restore  lost  paradise  by  a  sleight  of  hand ;  and  I,  at  least,  do  not 
repent  of  the  step  I  have  taken." 

"  J  have  the  greatest  respect,"  said  Herr  Bantes,  with  a  low  bow, 
"  tJic  greatest  possible  respect,  coromandanl,  for  your  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Exceptions  in  tliis  world  arc  always  belter  than  the 
rule  itselC  It  strikcii  me,  nevertheless,  as  something  (|ucer  and 
withal  serious  that  we,  citizens  and  countryfolk,  merchants  and  mami- 
facttirers,  must  needs  pay  our  money  for  twenty  years  together  to 
mainLiin  an  army  of  some  hundred  thousand  idle  protcctoTK  in  time 
of  peace,  to  cloUte  them  in  velvet,  silk,  aod  gold,  and  then  in  the  one 
and  twentieth  year,  when  the  protectors  of  the  throne  are  cut  to 
pieces,  must  rise  ourselves  to  bring  the  wheel  into  ihe  right  track 
and  surh  like." 

This  sort  of  chit-chat  enabled  them  to  get  more  intimate  with  each 
other  during  the  first  dinner.  Herr  Bantes  himself  gave  the  tone,  for 
he  was  a  man — and  he  plumed  himself  upon  it — who,  as  he  bimsell 
expressed  it,  never  put  a  padlock  on  his  h{>s.  The  commandant  felt  his 
incognito  at  times  very  convenient,  and  yet  he  n'as  desirous  of  putting 
an  end  to  it 

And  in  truth  it  was  already  at  an  end,  ere  be  was  himself  aware 
of  iL  Madame  Bantes,  a  quiet,  closely  observing  woman,  who  said 
little  and  thought  much,  had  no  sooner  heard  Waldrich's  voice  at 
the  dinner  table  than  she  recalled  his  features  as  a  boy, 
compared  them  witli  those  of  the  man  before  her,  and  rci-og- 
uised  liim  immediately.  His  manifest  confusion  when  the  con- 
\  crsalion  turned  upon  Uic  "  s[>cndthriA  George  "  only  confirmed  her 
suspicions  ;  but  she  said  not  a  word  of  her  discovery  cither  to  him- 
self or  ethets.  That  was  aJnuys  her  way.  Never  was  a  woman  with 
)^  little  of  that  feminine  quality  of  always  luving  her  thoughu  oo 
licr  tongue.    She  let  everybody  sit  and  talk  just  as  he  pleased ;  che 
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listened,  compared,  and  drew  her  own  conclusions.  For  this 
n-ftson  she  always  kne^v  more  tlian  anybody  else  in  the  house, 
and  guided,  unnoticed  and  in  a  quiet  way,  all  that  took  place: 
t\tn  the  excitable,  fiery  old  man,  her  husband,  who  least  of  all  liked 
tu  be  in  thraldom  to  her,  was  so  really  more  tlian  any  one  else,  M'ithout 
guessing  ihat  such  n'a.s  tlie  case.  Waldrich's  not  discovering  him&elf 
seemed  to  her  somewhat  suspicious,  and  she  resolved  silently  to 
investigate  his  motives. 

Waldiich  had  in  truth  no  motive,  but  only  sought  an  opportunity 
to  surprise  the  Cimily  by  naming  himself.  When  he  was  called  in  the 
c\'enins  to  tea  he  found  no  one  in  the  room  but  Frederica.  She 
-came  home  from  paying  a  \'isil,  and  threw  off  her  shawl ;  Waldrich 
advanced  towards  her. 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  Miss  Bantcs,"  said  he,  "for  defending  my 
fticnd  Waldrich." 

"Von  know  him,-captain?" 

"  He  often  thought  of  you,  though  certainly  not  so  often  as  you 
4lc5crve.*' 

"  He  was  brought  up  in  our  house ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  un- 
grateful of  him  tliat  since  he  quitted  us  he  has  never  come  even 

visit  us.     Iioes  he  conduct  himself  well — is  he  liked?" 

**  No  fault  U  found  with  htm.     No  one  has  so  much  reason  to 
>mplain  of  hira  as  you,  Miss  Banies." 

Then  he  must  be  a  worthy  man,  for  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 


"  But  yet  I  know  he  is  still  in  your  debt'' 
'*  He  owes  me  nothing.' 

"  He  spoke  of  some  money  for  his  equipments  when  he  wished  to 
lin  the  army,  and  which  his  guardian  refused  him." 
••  ]  gave,  not  lent  it  to  him." 

"  Is  he  on  that  account  less  in  j-our  debt,  Thnsnelda  !'' 
-At  tKit  ft'ord  Frederica   stared  at    the  commandant,   the  truth 
dawned  upon  her,  and  she  btuslicd  as  she  recognised  him. 
**  It  i*  impossible  I  "  cried  she,  in  joyful  surprise. 
^H  "  Well.  de.ir  Frederica.  if  I  may  venture  to  call  you  .so,  though   I 
PVire  no  longer  use  the  sweet  familiar  'I'hcu,  the  debtor— the  sinner— is 
Iicforc  you  :  forgive  him.    If  he  had  but  earlier  known  what  he  now 
lowx  he  would  have  come  to  Herl>eshcim  not  once  hut  a  thousand 
es."     He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it     At  that  moment  Madame 
liamc^  entered  the  room. 

Frederica  hastened  towanls  her.  "  Mamma,  do  you  know  the  com- 
mandant'^ name  ?  " 
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Madame  Bantes  slightly  coloured,  and  said,  n-Uh  a  gentle  smilc^ 
«  George  Waldrich." 

''  How,  dearmamma !  you  knew  it,and  said  nothing  \ "  said  Fredetlu. 
who  could  not  recover  from  her  amazement,  and  now  began  to  com- 
pare  the  tall,  stout  soldier  in  regimentals  with  tlie  shy  schoolboy  ot 
former  times.  *' Vcs,  it  is  indeed  himself,"  said  she ;  "  where  ircrc 
my  eyes?  There  is  still  the  scar  over  the  left  eye,  which  he  got 
firom  his  fall  when  he  picked  a  pear  for  me  from  the  highest  tree 
the  garden.     Do  you  remember?" 

"Ah  I  do  I  not  remember  everything?"  said  Waldnch ;  and  h? 
kissed  ttie  hand  of  the  old  lady,  who  had  in  former  times  bcco  a 
mother  to  liim,  and  begged  her  forgiveness  for  never  having  p^d  her 
a  personal  visit  since  he  came  of  Age.  He  protested  it«-as  really  nn: 
ingratitude  on  his  part,  for  he  had  often  recalled  this  house  to  hi> 
memory  with  respectful  gratitude — still  less  was  it  levity  or  indif- 
ference— biit  he  could  not  himself  say  what  passed  in  his  mind  anil 
prevented  his  returning  to  Herbesheim. 

"Somclhing  of  llic  same  kind,"  gently  replied  the  mother,  "w 
hinders  happy  spirits  bom  looking  back  with  pleasure  to  the  cater 
pillar  state  of  tlicir  wretched  humanity.  You  were  in  Herbcslicijii 
an  orphan,  withonl  father  or  mother — a  stranger.  That  is  xvhat  wi: 
could  never  make  you  foigct.  You  were  a  boy — dependent,  often  in 
fault.  No  delightful  recollections  of  childhood  aliraclcd  you  to  the 
town,  which  reminded  you  more  of  school  than  of  home.  When 
you  became  your  own  master,  and  grew  into  manhood,  you  fcU 
yourself  hap|ncr  in  other  places  than  you  could  be  with  us." 

Waldrich  looked  at  the  speaker  n-tth  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah  t  you  are  still  the  same  amiable,  good,  sensible  niuthcr 
you  ever  were.  You  .ire  right.  But  yet  I  feel  myself  more  at  h 
in  Herbesheim  that  I  myself  could  e.vpect;  and  I  acknowledge  the 
contrast  between  my  former  position  and  my  present  one  may  in 
some  measure  contribute  to  iu  Would  1  had  come  earlier  !  But 
let  your  noble  heart  receive  mc  once  more  as  an  adopted  son." 

Madame  Rantcs  could  not  answer  the  question,  for  Herr  Bantei 
suddenly  entered  the  room,  and  scaled  himself  at  the  tea-table- 
When  Fredenca  explained  to  htm  who  hU  guest  was  he  started, 
offered  his  hand  to  the  commandant,  and  said  :  "  Yon  are  most 
welcome,  Herr  Waldrich.  You  were  but  a  little  fellow,  and  arc  now 
grown  out  of  all  knowledge.  Herr  Waldrich,  or  Herr  von  Waldrich. 
and  such  like— are  you  a  noble?" 

"  No." 

"And  the  bit  of  ribbon  tlicre  In  your  button-hole?    What  doe« 
t&ir  mean?" 
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"That  I  and  my  fompany  icwk  an  enemy's  redoubt,  and  main- 
incd  it  against  repeated  attacks." 
"How  many  men  did  ihai  cost?" 
"Twelve  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded." 

'  So,  ninc-and-twenty  Imman  creatures  for  the  eighth  of  an  clI  nf 
A  plague  u[Hjn  such  goods,  which  the  Prince  sells  so  dear, 
lich  may  nevertheicss  be  bought  in   any  |iakry  shop  for  a 
jple  of  krcutzers.    Come,  let  us  sit  down;  and,  Frederica,  give  us 
ir  tea.     Have  you  much  prize-money?    How  do  you  stand  with 
your  banker?" 

Wahirich  shrugged  Ills  shoulders;  smiled,  and  said  :  "  We  did  not 
engage  in  the  campaign  for  prize-money,  hut  for  the  sake  of  our 
country,  to  save  it  Irom  the  rapacity  of  the  French." 

*'  Good,  good.  Those  are  sentiments  I  (|uitc  approve,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  quite  right  to  stick  to  them  with  an  empty  purse.  Ami 
the  little  fortune  left  you  by  your  father,  is  it  safe  and  untouched  ?  " 

iWaldrich  coloured,  and  added,  smiling  :  "One  thing  I  am  sure  of, 
at  I  aliall  never  lose  it  again." 
»ni 
a!< 


CHAPTER   II. 


It  was  scarcely  noised  abroad  in  the  little  town  who  the  com- 
iandant  was,  when  all  his  old  acquaintance  came  around  him. 
ITaldrich  got  into  the  society  of  the  most  rcsjiectablc  families,  and 
was  the  most  welcome  guest  in  every  parly.  He  was  clever,  witty, 
Inravc,  an  amusing  stor>-teller ;  learned  wlili  the  learned,  scientific 
with  the  scieniific ;  he  drew  well ;  j^layed  the  piano  aiid  dute  wiUi 
case ;  danced  admirably ;  and  l)olli  mothers  and  daughters  agreed 
that  he  was  a  handsome,  but  volatile,  and  therefore  a  most  cspccblly 
dangerous  young  man.  What  ihey  meant  by  dangerous,  none  of  the 
hxt  ladies  could  quite  clearly  explain,  or  whether  his  modest  manners 
increased  or  diminished  the  danger. 

Meanwhile  no  damsel  in  the  little  town,  whether  fair  or  not,  enter- 
tained a  Uiought  of  either  winning  a  heart  or  losing  one.  Each  lady, 
<m  the  contrary,  was  more  than  usually  on  her  guard.  The  cause  of 
this  reserve  wilt  not  be  easily  guessed,  except  by  those  resident  in 
llerbeshcim,  or  acquainted  with  the  written  chronicles  of  the  town  ; 
.and  those  who  are  now  informed  of  it  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
believing  it;  and  yet  it  is  undeniably  true,  however  improbaMe  it  may 
seem. 

This  was  exactly  the  year  for  the  centenary  visit  of  the  so-called 
'^  Dead  Stranger,"  who  n-as  looked  upon  as  a  fatal  acquaintance. 
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especially  by  all  voting  inaidcns  od  the  point  of  mairiagc.  Nobody 
scemed  to  know  precisely  what  connection  tlicrc  was  between  tlic 
two.  However,  the  story  ran  that  this  spectre,  which  tiaunted  the 
town,  of  lierbeshcim  once  every  hundred  years,  took  up  his  abode 
there  from  the  first  till  the  List  day  in  Advent,  never  hurt  a  child,  but 
paid  his  addresses  to  every  engaged  young  lady,  and  ended  by  twisting 
her  neck.  In  the  moniiug  she  was  always  found  dead  iu  bed,  with 
licr  face  where  the  back  of  her  head  should  be.  A\'hai.  however, 
distinguished  this  spectre  from  every  other  ghost  in  the  wurld  is  tliat  he 
not  only  cirried  on  his  affairs  at  the  proper,  laMful,  ghostly  hour— 
between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night  -  but  appeared  in  broad,  cheerful 
dayliglit,  was  fashionably  dressed  like  any  other  gentleman,  and 
walked  about,  going  where  he  liked,  and  introducing  himself  where 
he  pleased.  I'his  strange  visitant  must  have  had  plenty  of 
money,  and,  what  was  worst  of  all,  if  he  found  a  betrothed  bride 
of  anoUier,  he  would  himself  assume  the  form  of  a  wooer,  merely  fur 
the  purpose  of  bewitching  the  j>oor  girl's  heart,  filling  her  head  with 
love  fancies,  and,  at  Icngili,  twisting  her  neck  at  night. 

No  one  could  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  tradition.  In 
the  parish  register  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  three  >"ouog 
women  who  had  suddenly  died  just  at  the  lime  of  Advent  in  1 720.  On 
the  margin  were  the  following  words,  by  way  of  note  : — '*  IVith  Ihnr 
naks  twisted,  as  a  hundred  years  a^o ;  Gtui  h  gracious  to  t/trir  ptvr 
souis,'*  Now,  if  this  remark  on  the  margin  ol  the  church  book  was 
no  proof  of  the  fact  to  any  reasonable  man,  it  at  least  proved  that 
the  tradition  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old ;  nay,  that  in  all 
probability  something  similar  muai  have  occurred  two  hundred  ycai» 
before,  inasmuch  as  the  church  book  referred  to  it.  The  older 
registers  were,  unfortunately,  not  forthcoming.  'ITiey  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  fire  which  took  place  during  tlie  Spanish  War  of 
Succession. 

However  that  might  be,  the  tradition  was  well  known  to  everybody. 
Every  one  protested  it  was  an  absurd  old  woman's  ghost  stor)- ;  but 
nevertheless, every  one  looked  forward  with,  I  might  say,curioiis  aruicty 
to  the  approaching  season  of  Advent  to  hear  what  might  be  the 
upsboL  For,  as  the  most  cool-headed  men  said  privately  among 
themselves,  there  may  be,  as  Hamlet  sa>'s,  after  all,  "  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  The  old 
clergyman  of  the  pbce,  who  received  more  visitors  than  usual  to 
read  with  their  own  eyes  the  wonderful  passage  in  the  register, 
expressed  himself  somewhat  dubiously,  although  he  was  a  sensible 
nun.     He  used  to  say  either  "  I  shall  be  greatly  astonished  tf^but  I 
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:on*t  bdieve  it,"  or,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to  enter  any  such 
thing  in  the  register." 

The  most  incredulous  were  the  young  men.  They  made  them- 
selves audaciously  merry  on  the  occasion.  The  young  girls  also 
pretended  lo  be  very  valorous,  but  it  was  mere  brarado.  In  private 
each  thought  to  herself:—"  The  gentlemen  may  laugh  if  they  please  ; 
after  all,  it  is  not  their  necks  which  are  in  danger,  but— and  that  is 
really  horrible  to  think  of  \ — only  ours." 

The  effect  of  this  tradition,  or  rather  of  this  superstition,  wa.s 
noticed  by  nobody  more  than  by  the  old  clergyman ;  for  if  there 
chanced  to  be  a  love  affair  or  projected  marriage  going  on  in  the 
town,  llic  jwrties  were  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  get  the  wedding  over 
before  Advent  Sunday  ;  and  if  there  was  no  hope  of  speedily 
solcnmising  the  marriage,  the  engagement  was  entirely  broken  off* 
even  though  hearts  were  broken  into  the  bargain. 

It  can  now  be  clearly  understood  what  the  fair  Herbesheim  damsels 
ant  by  danger,  when  against  their  inclinations  they  were  found  to 
knowledge  the  commandant's  powers  of  pleasing.     It  was  to  them 

iterally  an  affair  of  life  and  death,  and  the  visit  of  the  "  Dead 
Stranger"  was  a  subject  of  great  and  universal  anxict)'.  For  this 
reason  due  allon'ance  must  be  made  for  the  somewhat  unnatural  vow, 
made  in  secret,  not  to  fall  in  love  at  all  before  or  during  Advent,  and 
even  if  an  angel  came  from  heaven  he  would  then  have  no  bettcT 
dunce  of  their  regard  than  an  ordinary-  mortal.  I  cannot  exactly 
aay  whether  the  fair  Frederica  Bantes  might  have  made  a  similar  vow 
to  that  of  the  other  Advent  nuns  in  Herbesheim,  yet  this  is  certain, 
she  did  not  honour  Waldrich  witli  greater  legard  than  any  other  man, 
for  slie  was  courteous  to  all.  The  commandant  passed  a  blissful 
summer  in  Herr  Bantes's  house,  and  was  treated  like  one  of  the 
Cunily.  The  old  familiar  wa)'s  of  his  ctiildhood  were  again  unex- 
pectedly and  more  agreeably  resumed ;  so  that  he  called  Herr  and 
Madame  Bantes  •' father  "  and  "  mother,"  as  formerly ;  Herr  Bantes 
gave  him  from  time  to  time  a  lecture  (as  he  himself  called  it,  when 
giving  vcDt  to  his  vexation  or  his  temper  in  sententious  phrase);  and 
Madame  Bantes,  whenever  the  commandant  mis  going  out,  took  a 
snrvey  of  his  dress,  had  his  clothes  and  linen  under  her  own  care, 
supplied  his  little  wants  as  though  he  were  yet  a  minor,  as  in  former 
days,  even  kept  an  account  of  his  pocket-money,  and  in  spite  of  his 
resistance  at  first,  every  month  replenished  his  purse  with  the  trifling 
sums  necessary  for  his  little  personal  expenses.  Waldrich  was  com- 
mandant not  only  in  the  town,  but  also  in  the  house,  gave  his  opinion 
on  all  subjects,  and  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  every  dispute. 
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Between  Frcdciica  and  hlnuelf^  also,  a:;  they  gradually  got  accus- 
tomed to  eacli  other,  and  forgot,  as  it  were,  that  they  were  ^rown 
Up,  the  tone  of  bygone  days  of  childhood  seemed  unintentionally 
renewed,  and  iliey  lived  happily  together,  as  before  ;  but  sometimes, 
also  as  before,  they  quarrelled,  and  that  not  seldom. 

It  is  true  that  the  ladies  in  ihe  town,  both  married  and  unmamcd, 
made,  as  is  always  the  case,  their  feminine  remarks  on  W'aldnch's 
position.  For  tlie  fair  inhabitants  of  Herbesheim  entertained  one 
peculiar  notion,  from  which  ]irejudicf,  of  course,  the  female  sex  io 
other  towns  is  altogether  exempt — viz.,  that  a  young  man  of  ci^ht* 
and-t^venty  and  ■  a  pretty  girl  of  t^renty  cannot  live  for  a  whole 
month  under  tlie  same  roof  vviiliout  feeling  certain  tender  cmotioas. 
Nevertheless,  under  Herr  Banles's  roof,  it  was  so  Utile  an  aSair  of 
the  heart  that  tltcy  might  have  continued  together  or  apart  all  day 
long  wiiliout  dibcoveriog  where  tliat  delicate  machine  was  placed. 
This  was  so  manifest  that  the  fair  ones  of  Hcrbcsheim  at  lengtli 
became  convinced  it  was  a  case  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for 
no  look,  no  feature  of  the  face,  no  motion  of  die  body,  no  tone  of 
the  voice,  no  single  letter  in  the  vocabulary-  of  love,  betrayed  aught 
else  saving  a  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  state  of  things,  as  in  the 
former  boy  and  girl  of  early  days. 

The  observant  eye  of  Madame  Bantes  would  have  quickly  detected 
if  anything  like  the  cuiitomary  love-making  were  going  on — woraea 
have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  that,  which  men  do  not  possess — but  she 
discovered  nothing,  and  was  satisfied.  As  to  Herr  Bantes,  he  nevo 
dreamed  of  such  a  possibility.  In  his  life  he  had  never  had  a  notioa 
of  what  i.s  called  love,  and  would  ha%-e  had  just  as  much  fear  of  his 
daughter  becoming  mad  as  of  her  passionately  lo\ing  any  young  man 
for  himself. ilone.  He  knew  that  Madame  Hantes  liad  been  afiianced 
to  himself  without  their  having  once  seen  each  other,  and  he  had  given 
his  father  his  consent  and  engaged  himself  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
his  future  bride  was  an  amiable  girt,  tlie  daughter  of  a  wealthy  liouse* 
had  30,000  dollars  for  her  fortune,  and  still  greater  expeclations. 

This  tray  of  treating  the  affairs  of  courtship  and  marriage,  the 
expediency  of  which  his  own  experience  had  afforded  him  ample  and 
undeniable  proof—for  he  was  one  of  the  luppiest  of  husliands  and 
fathers — appeared  to  him  the  most  rational.  He  might  have  had  his 
daughter  married  long  since,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  lovers ;  but  be 
Iiad  not  done  so.  partly  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to  lose  his  daughter, 
to  whom  he  was  more  attached  than  he  was  himself  aware,  and  pcnly 
because  of  the  dilTicultics  which  arose  when  it  came  to  moDcy  oattcn 
with  the  suitors.     Ue  afTinncd  that  the  world  could  exist  only  by 


;uilibrium  of  its  solid  larts,  otbcrwise  it  must  have  tumbled  to 
)teccs  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  on  that  account  he  firmly  held  that 
le  due  pru|>ortion  of  fortune  on  lioth  sides  was  the  proper  foundation 
the  marriage  l)ond,  and  Iwth  Madame  Bantes  and  Frcderica  had 
hitherto  looked  on  this  as  perfectly  reasonable. 

But  now,  however,  P'rederica  wai  tjiiile  twenty  years  of  age.     The 

old  man  reflected  that  he  had  married  his  wile  n-hen  she  n-as  much 

jotmger,  and  he  thought  more  seriously  of  getting  his  daughter  married. 

Madame  Bantcs  vas  of  tlie  same  opinion,  and  Frcdcrica  had  nutliing 

to  say  ogainst  it.     A  young  married   woman  of  twenty — llie  very 

cx|>ression  was  a  pleasant  one,  it  conveys  notions  of  tenderness.    But 

^Ka  young    girl    of   twenty  can  scarcely    be  talked  of  without   the 

^Hlhought  entering  into  the  mind,  "How  long  will  she  remain  young?** 

^HBcrr  Bantes  was    sensible  of   this,  and  made  his  arrangements 

^Hiccordingly.     lie  w.is  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  several  domestic 

^^Icsiivals  in  his  own  house,  to  nhic'h  none   but  those  connected  in 

some  measure  with  his  own  family  were  admitted.     On  the  grand 

anntvcrsary  of  his  marriage  alone  were  his  friends  in  the  town  invited. 

The  old  Iwok-keepcr,  overseer,  and  cashier,,  who  enjoyed  the  honour 

dining  wiUi  Herr  Bantes,  were  reckoned  among  the  family,  and 

;ir  birthdays  were  always  celebrated  ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  our 

riend  the  lieutenant's  was  to  he  formally  kept.     It  was  a  law  on 

^tach  such  occasion  that  no  one  in  the   house  was  to  presume  to  be 

)m  of  temper  with  the  person  whose  birthday  it  was,  no  one  was  to 

jsc  him  any  reasonable  request.    Every  one  was  to  make  him  some 

fprcbCDt  of  more  or  less  value.     On  these  occasions  tiie  dinner  was  to 

be  of  a  more  choice  description,  and  then  only  was  the  silver  service 

ased,  and  the  silver  candlesticks  tn  the  evening  ;  and  the  hero  of  the 

day  occupied  U»e  [kjsi  uf  honour,  viz. — the  usual  seat  of  the  master 

of  the  house.     The  pa-sents  were  always  given  just  before  dinner, 

and  the  health  of  the  person  was  drunk  in  bumpers ;   and  when 

^wdianer  was  over,  ht  received  from  every  one  present  an  embrace  and 

^^aki&s.     Ht-rr  Bunies  Imd  inherited  the  praiseworthy  custom  from  his 

(alher's  bouse,  and  retained  it  still. 

The  whole  of  this  look  place  on  Waldrich's  birthday  according 
(0  the  old  established,  and,  to  him,  well  known  custom.  When  he 
eniered  the  dining-room  all  the  party  were  already  assembled.  Herr 
^^  ilantes  come  forward  to  meet  him  with  his  congratulations,  and  gave 
^B-hiin  an  enclosure  in  silver  paper.  It  was  a  draft  for  a  considerable 
^Vsum,  drawn  upon  himself,  and  payable  at  sight.  M.id.inie  Eintes 
^^  cunc  neat ;  she  brouj^ht  him  a  complete  captain's  unifurm  of  the 
Attest  doth,   with  aJl  the  necessary  accessories.      Krederica  next 
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approached  with  a  silver  plate.  On  half  a  dozen  very  fine  neckdoths, 
hemmed  and  made  by  her  own  fair  hands,  lay  a  letter  »*ith  the  great 
seal  of  the  regiment,  and  addressed  to  "  Captain  Geoiige  Waldrich." 
The  lieutenant  started  u-hcn  he  broke  open  the  letter  and  sav  a 
captain's  commission  for  himscUl  He  had  long  been  hoping  for 
promotion,  but  had  not  expected  to  get  it  so  soon.  He  was  made 
captain  of  his  company;  \\vi  predecessor,  now  absent  oa  leave,  was 
promoted  to  be  major.  "  But,  ray  worthy  captain,"  said  Frcderica, 
with  her  own  peculiarly  graceful  smile,  "promise  you  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  !  I  will  confess  the  letter  arrived  a  week  ago  during 
your  absence,  and  I  intercepted  it  to  keep  it  for  to^y.  I  have 
been  suffiLiently  punished  by  my  week's  mortil  fear  lest  you  might 
hear  of  your  appointment  somewhere  else  and  find  this  letter  wantiog." 

Waldrich  was  in  no  mood  to  be  aogr}-,  and  in  his  amazement  be 
could  hardly  utter  a  word  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  to  the 
others  who  offered  him  iheir  congratulations  and  gifts. 

"'ITie  main  thing,"  exclaimed  Herr  Bantes  joj-ftiUy,  "is  that  the 
ncwIy-madc  captain  is  to  remain  with  us  and  his  company.  1  abo 
have  had  all  through  the  week  a  sort  of  mortal  fear  and  such  like 
that  our  George  would  be  obliged  to  leave  us.  Come,  Mr.  Book- 
keeper, quick  to  the  cellar ;  march,  I  say,  to  No.  g,lo  my  old  nectar; 
and  send  forthwith  a  dozen  battles  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  to 
each  of  the  sulvoflicers,  sergeant,  corporal,  &c,,  a  bottle  and  a  gulden, 
and  to  each  private  half  a  gulden,  and  tell  them  their  heutenant  i» 
now  their  captain.  I>et  them  all  drink  his  health,  but  not  plague  him 
tOHJay  with  compliments  and  such  like.  To-morrow  as  much  and  as 
many  as  they  please."    The  book-keeper  obeyed. 

During  the  dinner  it  was  e\  ident  to  all  how  fond  Herr  Bantes  was 
of  his  former  ward.  In  his  exuberant  gaiety  he  came  out  with  num- 
berless droll  conceits.  Waldridi  had  never  seen  him  so  merry,  and 
was  exceedingly  touched  by  it- 

"  Now,  my  dear  captain  and  capitalist,"  cried  the  lively  old  man  to 
him  aaoss  the  table.  "  I  intended,  God  knows,  that  the  draft  I  gave 
you  should  be  a  sort  of  pocket-money  for  travelling  exifcnscs.  That 
was  Uie  object  of  it.  Now  I  am  vexed  with  myself  for  lieing  so 
iaint-hcortcd.  You  don't  want  it,  and  I  ought  to  have  given  you 
something  better.  Forget  not  the  law  of  the  house.  You  may  make 
any  request  you  please,  and  I  must  grant  it  So  out  with  it  without 
any  ceremony.  Ask  whatever  you  like,  it  is  yours,  even  though  it  be 
my  handsome  new  powdered  wg  and  such  like." 

'Pie  captain's  eyes  were  moist  with  tears :  "  I  hare  no  ftinhcr 
rcMuest  to  make,"  was  his  reply. 
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"  Come,  make  haste  and  decide.    Such  an  opportunity  may  not 
:cur  again  for  a  year,"  cried  the  old  man. 

Then  allow  me,  my  dear  father,  to  give  you  a  cordial,  grateful 
kitt." 

**Aye,  thou  child  of  my  heart,  that  is  thine  at  u  cheap  rate,"  cried 
[err  Bantes. 
Both  sprang  at  the  same  moment  from  their  scats,  tenderly  em- 
braced eai-h  other,  and  both  separated  with  hearts  deeply  affected. 
There  followed  a  dead  silence,  l-'redcrica,  her  mother,  and  the  rest 
o(  the  i>arty  partook  of  their  emotion.  That  Herrfiantcs  should  havc 
addresscd  the  significant  word  T^i'U  to  the  captain  nas  to  all  present 
a  moKt  unprecedented  circumstance. 

The  old  gentlemnn  was,  however,  the  first  to  recover  himself,  to 
compose  his  features,  and  to  break  silence.  "  Now,  enough  of  that 
DOTScnse;  let  us  talk  of  something  rational. *' 

He  raised  his  glass  and  told  the  rest  tohll  theirs.  He  then  touched 
ssci  with  Waldricli,  and  said  :^"  Wherever  there  is  a  Darby  there 
lust  needs  be  a  Joan,  consequently  let  us  all  join  in  chorus  ;  here  is 
a  captain,  let  us  drink  long  life,  happiness,  and  such  like,  to  the 

^ plain's  future  lady  ;" 
Waldrich  could  not  forbear  laughing. 
"May  she  be  amiable,  virtuous,  and  domestic,"  said  Madame 
intes,  while  she  touched  his  glass  with  hers. 
"  like  you,  my  dear  raotlier !'"  replied  the  captain. 
^H  **  And  the  most  chanuing  creature  in  the  world,"  said  Frcdcnca^ 
^^oing  the  same  as  her  mother. 

"  Like  j*ou,  Miss  Bantes  I "  was  his  answer,  and  he  tlunkcd  her. 

^m    Frcderica  shook  her  head,  and  in  a  tone  of  half  angry  and  ludf 

^'jesting  tlireat,  held  up  her  finger  and  said,  laughing:    "One  must 

put  up  widi  much  from  tlie  hero  of  the  day  which  at  another  time 

would  be  reproved,"  and  she  made  a  sign  as  if  punishing  a  naughty 

child. 

The  book-keeper,  cashier,  overseer,  and  clerk  made  their  own 
innocent  remarks  upon  this  singular  scene  :  first  as  regards  the  bold 
oBcT  which  Hen  B:mtes  made  the  captain  of  granting  him  whatever 
he  chose  to  ask.  an  offer  which  Waldrich  so  little  understood  ;  then 
(he  he.iltli  drunk  in  honour  of  the  captain's  future  lady.  Truly  the 
^^fiivourile  of  Fortune  must  be  blind  if  he  did  not  comprehend  wliat 
^■hc  old  father  meant  him  to  .isk. 

^^  "  My  opinion  is,"  said  the  overseer  in  a  whisper  to  the  cashier,  as 
tbey  rose  from  table,  "  the  affair  is  settled  to-day.  Wliat  think  you  ? 
We  shall  have  a  wedding  soon." 
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The  cashier  replied,  also  in  a  low  voice  :  "  I  shudder  at  the  idea. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  *  Dead  Stranger,'  and  cannot  help  doing  so." 

The  formality  of  the  birthday  kiss  now  began.     Each  person  went 
round  the  table,  meeting  one  another  and  exchanging  mutual  good 
wishes.     Waldrich  received  an  embrace  and  a  kiss  from  each.     He 
went  up  to  Miss  Bantes.     With  unembarrassed  courtesy  they  met    ~ 
and  exchanged  a  kiss ;  but  no  sooner  was  that  done  than  they  looked 

steadfastly  in  each  other's  face,  like  persons  who  had  quite  unex 

pectedly  recognised  each  other  as  old  friends.     Both  were  silent  ^^ 
their  eyes  met  and  seemed  to  penetrate  each  other's  thoughts,  they— 
bent  forward  once  more,  and  the  kiss  was  repeated  as  though  thc^ 
first  was  incomplete.      I  know  not  whether  anybody  remarked  it  ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  mother  discreetly  let  her  eyes  fall  upon  th« 
diamond  ring  on  her  finger.      Waldrich  suffered  the  cashier  and 
book-keeper  to  embrace  him,  but  he  felt  no  other  kiss,  and  requested 
from  no  one  a  second,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  first ;  and  in  truth 
he  looked  altogether  as  though  his  broad  chest  was  too  narrow  for 
him.     And  Miss  Bantes  walked  towards  the  window  looking  as  if 
something  had  happened  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  passed  away ;  and  the  former  cheerfulness 
was  restored.  Two  carriages  were  standing  before  the  door  ready; 
and  the  party  took  a  drive,  and  spent  the  delightful  autumn  after- 
noon in  the  country. 

CHAPTER    III. 

TiiL  following  day  matters  returned  to  their  ordinary  course.  The 
new  captain  had  business  of  various  sorts  to  transact :  he  had 
received  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  general :  he  had  also  many 
affairs  relating  to  the  company  to  arrange  with  his  predecessor.  AU 
that  made  an  absence  of  several  weeks  necessar}'.  He  quitted  Herr 
Bantcs's  house  as  though  it  were  that  of  his  father;  and  the  good  people 
took  leave  of  him  like  a  son,  with  parental  admonitions,  good  advice, 
and  aft'eclionate  wishes,  but  without  any  sorrow  or  sadnessfor  the  separa- 
tion, as  they  felt  sure  of  his  speedy  return.  Waldrich  and  Fredcrica 
parted  just  as  they  used  to  do  when  she  was  going  to  a  party,  or  he 
to  parade ;  only  she  reminded  htm  that  he  must  not  fail  to  be  back 
for  her  birthday  on  the  loth  of  November.  I  had  then  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  friend  on  his  way  at  my  house.  He  was  delighted  at 
his  jiromotion,  but  was  doubting  whether  (from  what  his  geoaal 
said)  he  could  depend  on  remaining  long  with  his  company  at 
Herbcsheim. 
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He  repeated  the  same,  and  in  the  same  unembarrassed  manner, 
rhcn  he  returned  to  Herr  liantes.  who  regretted  that  they  were  soon 
likely  Again  to  lose  hira, 

*■  Nevcithclcss,"  said  the  old  man,  •*  we  won't  meet  ihe  evil  half- 
Tray.  Sooner  or  later,  we  must  all  be  marched  off  to  another  garri- 
)a.  What  matter  here  on  earth  whether  we  live  in  this  or  that  town  ? 
"We  are  near  enough  to  each  other,  sometimes  too  near.  Those  con- 
founded English,  and  such  like,  are  near  enough  to  roy  manufactory, 
for  instance,  to  be  a  dead  weight  upon  iu' 

It  niiiy  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Frederica's  birth- 
day was  celebrated  with  the  ordinary  forms  and  festivities.  Waldrich 
had  brought  for  her  from  the  capital  a  nc»'  and  elegant  harp,  and 
K  choice  music,  with  which  he  presented  her  when  it  came  to  his 
A  broad  piuk  ribbon  fluttered  over  the  beautifully  finished 
instrument.  Herr  Bantes  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits :  he 
walked  about  the  room  in  restless  self-satisfaction,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  laughing  to  himself  so  complacently,  that  his  wife,  who  had  been 
looking  at  him  in  astonishment,  could  not  refrain  from  softly  whuper- 
ing  to  the  commandant :  "  Papa  has  some  very  agreeable  -suqirisc  for 
ns  IB  reserve'  And  in  truth  the  judicious  matron  was  not  mistaken. 
After  the  duecongratiilations  and  presentswere  offered,  the  party  took 
their  scats  a:  the  dinner  table :  but  when  Krederica  took  her  napkin 
off  her  plate,  she  found  on  it  a  valuable  necklace  of  oriental  pearls,  a 
qilcndid  diamond  ring,  and  a  letter  directed  to  herself.  Ti  c  young 
hidy  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  and  took  up  the  shining  string 
of  pearls  and  tlie  sparkling  ring  with  girlish  delight  Her  father 
looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  was  beyond  measure  pleased 
at  the  surprise  manifested  by  herself  and  all  present  The  ring  and 
necklace  went  the  round  the  table,  still  lying  on  the  plate,  llut  the 
beauty  of  both  might  be  better  seen.  Fredcrica  meanwhile  broke  open 
the  letter  and  read  it :  her  feature^!  betrayed  yet  more  amazement  than 
"she  had  exhibited  at  sight  of  the  presents.  Herr  Bantes  was  in  a 
Mate  uf  rapmre.  The  mother  studied  with  anxious  curiosity  her 
daughter's  agitated  features. 

Fredcrica  was  for  some  time  silenl,  and  thoughtfully  pondered  over 
ihc  letter  :  at  length  she  put  it  down. 

I**  Let  the  letter  also  go  round,"  cried  the  delighted  father. 
SQcnt  and  confused,  she  gave  the  letter  to  her  mother,  who  sat 
beside  her. 
" Now,  Rictchen,'  said  the  old  man ;    " has  astonishment  taken 
an-ay  your  breath,  and  snch  like  ?     Confess,  papa  knon's  how   to 
inanage  things !  * 
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"  Who  is  Herr  von  Halin?"  asked  Frederica,  with  a  sorrowfu}  look. 

"  Who  else  but  the  son  of  my  fomicr  (Kiriner  Halin,  the  celebraicd 
banker?  Who  else  could  you  expect?  The  old  Hahn  has  managed 
his  affairs  better  than  I  have  done  with  my  manufaclor>'.  He  has 
now  retired  from  business.  His  son,  younf{  Hahn,  takes  the  rnana^- 
nient  of  all  his  father's  concerns,  and  you  are  to  be  liis  bride." 

Madiinie  Rintcs  made  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  indicating  dis- 
approval, and  gave  the  comntandant  the  letter.  The  contents  were 
as  follows  : — 


"Oearest  Miss  Bantes — A  yet  unknown  stranger  regrets  infi- 
nUHy  the  imiwssibility  of  being  present  at  your  birthday  festival  save 
in  heart  and  mind  ;  his  ph>-sician  having  forbidden  him  to  travel  in 
this  stormy  weather.  Alas,  that  I  must  as  yet  subscrilw  myself  an 
unknonn  stranger!  would  that  I  rould  fly  to  Ilcrbeshcim  in  lini  of 
these  lines,  .and  there  solicit  your  hand,  and  the  fulfilment  of  that 
M'hich  our  good  fathers,  out  of  the  cordLiIitj-  of  youthful  friendship, 
ha\-c  determined  upon  in  regard  to  our  union,  which  is  now  ihc 
object  of  ray  impatient  desires.  My  adored  Miss  Cantcs.  although 
still  an  invalid,  I  shall  hasten  to  Herbesheim  as  soon  as  the  *calhcr 
at  all  admits  of  my  doing  so.  1  bless  my  happy  fate,  and  it  shall  be 
the  empIojTncnt  of  my  life  that  you  too  may  rejoice  in  nur  united 
destinies.  Your  h.ind  alone  can  1  now  venture  to  solicit ;  not  yet  the 
hcart^of  that  I  am  aware.  The  latter  must  be  M-on :  but  allow  roc  at 
least  to  hope  that  I  may  deserve  it.  Ifjou  knew  how  happy  a  single 
line  &om  your  hand  would  make  me,  how  much  more  efficacious 
in  curing  and  strengthening  me  it  would  be  than  all  my  physician's 
skill,  you  would  not  let  me  beg  in  \'ain. — Permit  me  lo  subscribe  my^ 
self,  in  all  respect  and  love, 

"Your  affianced  husband, 

"  Edwaki)  von  Haiis.** 

Th«  commandant  ga/cd  long  and  earnestly  upon  the  letter;  he  did 
nut  louk  like  a  man  reading,  but  like  one  thinking,  or  ratlier  dream- 
ing. Meanwhile  Herr  Bantes  absolutely  insisted  that  Kredcrita 
should  put  off  her  girlish  affectation,  and  openly  and  hone'illy 
acknowledge  that  the  thing  gave  her  pleasure. 

"But,  papa,  how  can  I  do  that  when  I  have  never  seen  thw 
banker,  this  von  Hahn,  in  my  life  ? '" 

"  Little  fool,  t  understand  you.  of  course :  but  I  can  set  your 
mind  at  rest.  He  is  a  genteel,  slight,  tall  young  man,  with  a  hand- 
./M»*  pale  face.    Some  time  ago  he  was  rather  sickly,  which  arose 
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irobably  from  his  rapid  growth :  for  he  shot  up  most  marvellously 
UL" 

"When  did  you  see  him,  then,  jwipa?" 

"The  last  time  I  \vent  to  the  capital.  l*t  me  see,  it  may  be 
en  or  twelve  years  ago.  1  lirought  you  back  a  pivity  doll ; 
rhat  did  you  call  it  ?  U  was  almost  as  hig  as  yourself.  Habetle, 
tosette,  Lisette,  or  such  like.  Now  you  know.  Voung  Hahn  can- 
lOt  be  much  above  twent)'.  A  handsome,  pale-faced  youth,  I  tell 
ou.     Only  see  him." 

"  Papa,  1  would  rather  have  sccn^him  first,  than  read  his  letter 
irilh  such  a  proposal." 

**  It  is  very  vexing  that  he  could  not  come  himself  to  your  birthday, 
IS  we  old  ones  had  arranged  it :  when  I  was  engaged  to  mamma,  I 
3une  myself.  Now,  mamma,  what  do  you  say  ?  Confess,  your  eyes 
irc  opened  at  last.  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  the  secret,  and  I 
shoold  have  liked  to  tell  you  from  Uie  first.  But  I  know  you  women : 
there  would  have  been  my  secret  betrayed  before  the  birthday,  and 
all  surprise  blown  to  the  winds."' 

Madame  Bantcs  answered  rather  gravely:  "  Asamother,  methinks 
1  might  have  been  consulted  :  the  thing  is  now  done  :  may  Heaven 
Uess  your  work," 

t^  But,  mamma,  I  say,  the  choice  !  As  to  the  rwi  before  his  name, 
sooth  I  would  not  give  him  a  kreutzer  for  it  -.  j-et  a  girl  has  no 
objection  to  be  addressed  *  Noble  lady  '—but  the  rich  banker ! 
lumk  yc,  mamma,  we  manufacturers  arc  after  all  notliing  more  than 
common  articles,  but  a  banker  ts  always  looked  upon  tn  the  com- 
mercial world  as  sometliing  su|>erlative,  and  such  like.  If  old  Hahn 
docs  hut  crook  his  finger,  and  beckon  to  Viutma,  all  the  Court  even 
is  quickly  in  motion,  and  asking:  'What  is  Herr  von  Hahn'swill?'  If 
he  does  but  nod  his  head  towards  Berlin,  all  bow  their  heads  to  the 
earth.  Neither  the  devil,  nor  the  Knglish,  nor  such  like,  can  get  the 
start  of  such  a  man.  Therefore,  mamma,  I  .isk  once  more,  what 
do  you  say  ? '' 

"  I  think  it  an  admirable  choice,  as  you  have  made  it,"  said 
Mndame  Bantes,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  her  soup  plate. 

Frederica  gave  her  mother  a  side-long  look  of  chagrin^  and 
jfigbcd:  "And  you,  too,  mamma  T' 

W  ^Vhilc  this  was  passing,  the  commandant  continued  to  ga^e  on 
the  letter. 

/•  Mercy  on  us,  ctpLiin ;  haven't  yoirdone  reading'?    Your  soup 

jetting  told,"  cried  Herr  Bantes. 
Valdrich  awoke,  looked  once  more  at  the  letter,  and  then  threw  it 
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from  him  hastily,  as  though  it  were  infectcfl  with  the  pbgtie.  He 
began  to  cat.  Another  person  took  the  letter.  'I*he  old  father  wai 
evidently  vexed  that  Krederica  did  not  appear  more  cheerful  At 
first  he  nctribtited  it  3II  to  the  sudden  surprise  that  words  seemed  to 
iail  the  poor  girl.  Meanwhile  he  did  not  desist,  but  continued  10 
carry  on  his  jokes,  as  is  the  way  on  such  occasions  with  facetious 
old  gentlemen  ;  but  no  response  was  made  from  any  quarter,  sa^injC 
that  the  book-keeper,  cashier,  and  inspector  smiled  approval,  as 
duty  bound. 

In  great  vexation,  he  said  at  length  to  Frederica :  *'  My  child, 
tell  me  the  honest  trutl^.  Have  I  hit  the  mark  or  not?  Is  it  a  gooc=a 
stroke  or  a  bad  one?  Tell  your  own  father.  You  will  sing  anothe  - 
song,  my  bird,  when  young  Haha  comes." 

*'  It  may  be  so,  dear  papa,"  replied  Frederica.   *'  How  can  I  in  ih. 
slightest  degree  doubt  your  kind,  atTcctionate  intention.     Let  th&ji 
declaration  sufricc." 

"  Well,  that  is  perfecily  right,  Rietchen.  A  sensible  girl  ought  10 
take  the  thing  into  consideration.  Mamma  herself  confessed  to  roe 
she  did  the  same  in  her  time.  So  fill  the  glasses.  Here's  to  tbe 
future  bride's  health,  and  the  bridegroom's  too." 

The  latlier  touched  his  daughter's  gloss  with  his ;  the  others  did 
the  same  ;  and  cheerfulness  seemed  to  be  re-stored. 

"  It  is  indeed  most  vexatious  that  young  Hahn  should  fail  comifig 
just  to-day,"  continued  Hcrr  Bantes  again.  "  A  handsome,  good- 
looking  young  man,  I  tell  you.  Very  polite,  very  sociable  ;  has 
had  more  education  than  his  father.  1  wager  you  won't  give  lum  up 
when  you  have  once  seen  him.  I  wager  you  kiss  papa,  and  thank 
him." 

'*  Possibly,  papa,  if  so.  1  shall  do  so  gladly;  but  until  I  have  seen 
him  I  beg — I  have  a  right  on  my  birthday  to  any  reasonable 
request,  and  therefore  1  beg — not  a  word  more  about  him  till  I  hare 
seen  this  unknown." 

Kerr  Bantes  knit  his  brows,  and  at  length  said :  **  But  allow  me 
to  say,  Frederica,  that  is  a  silly  request.  Ncvertliclcss  it  shall  be  so, 
though  your  mamma  made  no  such  request  in  her  time." 

"My  dear,"  said  Madame  Bantes  to  her  husband,  "don't  scc^ 
Frederics  You  should  not  forget  that  to*day  is  her  birthday,  and 
she  must  not  be  annoyed  by  any  one." 

"  Vou  arc  right,  mamma,"  rcpliefl  the  old  man ;  "  besides,  he  will 
soon  be  here  for  certaia  Wc  shall  soon  have  a  Tixyi  moon,  and  then 
the  weather  will  change." 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn,  with,  indeed,  some  slight 
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MHKtraiDt  at  first,  which,  howc\-er,  im perceptibly  gave  place  to  former 

^bsc  and  ),'ood  hiimuur.    'rhctumiii.imlaiilalinu-  remained  somewhat 

<::ol(l  and  reserved,  in  spite  of  ilie  general  hilarily.     Madame  Bnnlcs 

^icctncd  lo  notice  it,  and,  contrarj'  to  her  custom,  filled  his  glass  more 

<~rc(|ucntly.      Frcderica   looked  over  at  him  once  or  twice,  with   a 

astca^fast   int]uinng  eye :   and  nhcn  accidentally  their  eyes  met,  it 

seemed  as  though  their  hearts  were  reciprocally  asking  some  secret 

«|«ic5tion.     In  Waldrich's  eye  was  an  expression  of  silent  reproach, 

and  in  Frcdcrica's  heart  a  feeling  a^  tliough  &he  interpreted  this  look 

into  a  reply  which  gratified  her.     The  rest  of  the  ]>art)'  talked  of  other 

tilings  ;  the  conversation  was  lively  and  pleasant,  and  old  Ilantes 

iiUy  recovered  his  waggish  good  Innnour. 

It  »o  chanced  ilut  when  the  j>arty  after  dinner  were  going  round 
Ac  table  to  give  the  beautiful  qnccn  of  the  flte  the  customary  kiss, 
Waldrirh  and  Frcd?nca  met  just  before  the  father. 

••  Now  mark.  Riei' lien,"  said  tlie  facetious  old  man — ''remember 
DOW,  mir  George  is  a  certain  person  of  whom  I  would  not,  for  all  the 
world,  say  wliat  I  think  in  hU  presence.  Remember  that,  and  let  the 
kiss  be  something  more  and  belter  than  a  common  one.  'J'ry  now, 
you  httle  fool." 

tWaldriih  and  Frederica  stood  face  to  face.  lie  took  her  hand, 
ley  gave  each  other  a  scan,  hing,  serious,  almost  melancholy  look, 
d  bent  to  exchange  the  ki«.  The  old  man  sprang  aside  with  a 
mic  gesture  to  see  the  kiss.  It  was  given;  and  both,  when  they 
withdrew,  clasped  their  hands  closer  togeUier.  \ValdriLh  turned  pale, 
Frederica  s  eyes  were  filled  witli  tears ;  once  more  their  lips  met,  and 
^^bca  they  seemed  on  tJie  i>oint  of  scjiarating,  but  a  third  kiss  was 
^Kpidly  Eiutched,  and  Frederica  bur^t  into  lear^  as  she  hurried  ofl*, 
'  and  Waldrich  staggered  towartU  a  window,  .and  began  drawing  figures 
^^n  the  moistened  surface  of  the  glxss.  'I'hc  ol<l  man  stood  as  though 
^kctrified,  mming  his  head  first  10  the  right,  then  to  the  left. 

">\*b3t  the  deuce  does  nil  this  mean.'    What's  tlie  matter  with  the 

?     What's  come  over  her?" 
M.vlime  Bantcs  let  her  eyes  again  quickly  fall  on  the  diamond 
g  on  her  finger ;  she  knew  what  was  come  over  Frederica,  and  said 
Hen  Itantes  :— 
*•  Papa,  have  done  now.      I  .et  the  girl  have  her  ciy  out  " 

t— but— iMit."  cried   the   old  nwn,  hastily  going  up  to  his 
,  '*  what  i*  the  nutter,  child  ?    What  are  you  crying  for?' 
She  continued  to  crj-,  and  rcplietl  iliat  indeed  she  couldn't  tell. 
"Ah;  that's  a  mere  pretence,  and  sinh  like,''  tried  tlic  father. 
Hare  you  been  annoyed  ?    Has  uuuuna  s;iid  auylliing?" 
Vou  X,,  N.S.  i»7j-  ^. 
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■  "  No." 
^V  "  Or  perhaps  the  captain  may  have  ? 

■  "  No." 

■  *'The  devil ;  nor  I.    Now,  tell  me,  have  I  ?    About  that  Joke 

■  are  yoii  cr)nig  for  tluii?' 

■  Madame  Bantes  louk  biin  by  the  land,  gently  dreu-  him  a«-ay 
f      from  Frederica,  and  said,  '*  Papa,  you  have  broken  your  pro 
I       nnd  vexed  her.  utterly  disregarded  her  request ;  and  besides 
^know" 


^ 


» 


» 


"  Reminded  her  of  somebody.     You  arc  rii^ht.  I  shuuld  not  hav. 
done  so.     Never  mind  now,  Rietchen,  it  shan't  liappen  again.     Btar 
mho  would  have  taken  ppa  up  so  (juick,  and  such  like  ?" 

Frederica  composed  herself.  Ilcr  mother  led  her  to  the  harp 
Waldrich  was  to  tune  it.  The  flute  was  also  brought,  the  new  pieces 
of  music  tried.  Frederica  played  the  harp  admirably  to  Waldrich'* 
llutc  accom)>animent ;  and  ttie  evening  was,  after  all,  one  of  pleasuri: 
and  enjojincni. 

And  Paju  Bantcs  kept  his  word.  Not  a  syllable  more  was  said  of 
a  certain  imj>orlant  somebody.  Vain  endeavour  I  Only  so  mudi 
the  more  did  he  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  house.  Regularlj 
ever^'  morning,  noon,  and  e^■ening  did  Herr  Itantes  go  and  tap  ihtf 
barometer  to  make  the  quicksilver  rise,  and  extort  fine  weather  for 
invalid  tmvcllcis.  Frederica,  when  nobody  saw  her,  tapped  loo,  to 
make  the  quicksilver  fall :  and  Waldrich  and  Madame  Bantcs  watched 
privately,  and  much  oftener  than  before,  Torricclli's  prophetic  tube. 

**TTie  weather  is  clcariy  improving,'' said  Herr  Bantes  one  day, 
when  alone  in  the  room  with  his  wife.  *'  The  t  Inuds  are  dts]>ernng. 
I  think  he  nujst  now  l>e  on  the  way." 

"God  forbid,  papa  !  It  seems  to  me  far  more  advisable  for  you 
to  write  to  Herr  von  Halm  not  to  come  to  Hcrliesheim  before 
Chriiituuis,  although  I  liax  e  no  faith  in  the  silly  go.ssiping  story ;  yet 
one  can  scarcely  forbear  being  soroewliat  uneasj-." 

"  AVhat,  mamma,  are  you  thinking  of  the  /?tW  Stranger  f  Nanscnst ; 
for  shame '" 

*■*  I  grant  it.  my  dear,  it  is  folly ;  but  if  anything  happened  to 
our  dear  (hild  at  ihc  season  of  the  Advent,  people  would  always— 
nay,  if  Ricl<.hcn  were  at  all  unwell  the  mere  thought  would  he- 
sufhcienl  to  increase  the  illness.  And  though  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  and  tliough  Frederica  laughs  at  it,  jet  wc  really  might  hr- 
nfrnid,  for  inst:mcc.  to  go  round  by  the  chun  h  at  night.  It  is  incident)! 
10  human  mature.  Put  off  the  formal  betrothal  till  after  the  CiU' 
\fr.r  x.lvcnt  the  young  people  will  have  abundance  of  time 
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to  form  acquaintance,  engngcmeiit,  and  inamagc.    ^Vhy,  then,  such 
haste  ?    A  dcby  of  a  fcu'  necks  would  du  no  liann." 

"  Fur  shame,  manuna  !  Don't  insist  on  my  doing  so  rooHsh  a  thing. 
For  that  very  reason — because  people  choose  to  indulge  in  this  non- 
sensical prattle  about  the  Dead  Stranger,  Frederica's  lover  shall  come 
and  the  engagement  shall  take  place.  There  ought  to  be  an  example 
set,  and  it  is  our  duty,  and  such  like.  Ijcx.  the  pcojjle  in  the  town 
See  thai  wc  don't  trouble  our  heads  about  any  Dead  Stranger,  that  wc 
aQow  our  daughter  to  be  engaged  in  spite  of  all  this  foolish  talk,  that 
Rietchcn  keeps  her  head  safe,  and  nobody  tx\ists  her  neck,  aiid  then 
the  neck  of  this  absurd  superstition  w  ill  be  twisted  for  ever.  It's  no 
use  for  the  parson  to  preach  to  people  :  '  Do  right — repent— be 
religious.'    He  must  go  briskly  fonvard,  and  lead  the  way." 

"  But  suppose,  papa,  since  you  love  your  cliild  dearly — suppose 
low,  you  sec,  something  verj*  untoward,  no  matter  exactly  what, 
Inust  have  taken  place  a  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  the  register  ; 
and  perhaps  there  were  Uicn  people  who  jeered  at  ilie  old  tradition 
— now  we  are  doing  the  .same  thing  :  and  if  you  do  fix  the  ceremony 
of  iKtrothal  precisely  at  this  fatal  ill-omcncd  period,  and  if — which 

od  forbid — it  were  to  happen  that" 

•* Slop !    you    don't    mean    l-rt-dcricis  neck   twisted.      1   won't 

to  such  a  diabolical  suggestion — in  mercy  forbear,  I  say." 

••No;  but,  for  instance,  if  Herr  von  Hahn  were  to  come  to  us 

lunng  these  so  much  talked  of  days,  and  in  this  dreadful  weather 

)nly  retlect,  he  is  an  invalid,  ns  he  writes  himself.     His  illness 

m^ht  be  increased  by  travcUing  over  bad  roads  in  such  weather. 

Suppose  we  had  a  sick — at  last,  perhaps,  a  Dead  Stranger  in  our  own 

house.     I  shudder  to  utter  Oic  words ;  and  then  the  superstition 

ttached  to  this  year's  Advent  would  be  actually  conlirmed  by  your 

own  obstinacy.     My  dear,  consider  it  well.'' 

I  Herr  Bantes  seemed  ver>'  thoughtful,  and  at  length  munnured  :— 
**  Mamma,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  you  always  get  notions  in 
your  head  which  never  enter  other  people's  brains.  How  is  it? 
You  ought  to  have  been  a  |>oct,  and  such  like.  Besides  which,  it  is 
r^ndcnt  enough  to  cvcrjlxKiy  that  you  arc  regularly  possessed  with 
tfic  bugbear  of  the  Hcrticsheim  ghost.  So  you  are  all — you, 
Frcdcrica,  even  the  captain,  notwithstanding  he's  a  soldier,  so  also 
ilie  cashier,  book-keeper,  and  inspector — all,  I  say,  but  no  one  likes 
^^o  confess  it—  Pshaw  1  nonsense.' 

^B  *\If  it  were  so,  which,  however,  I  mucli  doubt,  yet  it  would  not  be 
^^ihc  duty  of  a  prudent  father  of  a  family  to  treat  with  levity  a 
^^ prejudice  which,  after  all,  hurls  no  one." 

1 : 
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*'  All  folly  is  hurtful,  therefore  no  levity — ^war,  ojKn  war.  Ever 
snce  Fredcrica's  birthday  every  soul  in  the  house  has  looked  v> 
frightened  as  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  were  at  hand.  The  devil  him- 
self has  invented  this  story  of  the  Dead  Stranger.  It  shall  be  as 
before  said,  mamma,  no  change  sh.all  be  made — I  am  immovable." 

So  said  Merr  Bantes  as  he  hastened  from  the  room. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  not  exactly  as  before,  e\'en  with  himself.  Tlie 
conversation  liad  left  its  Uiom  Iwhind  :  he  considered  that  for  the 
sake  of  domestic  [wace  it  might  l>e  better  to  put  off  the  formal 
betroth.il  till  after  Christmas.  He  loved  his  daughter  most  dearly, 
and  this  warm  affection  produced  all  sorts  of  anxiovis  forebodings, 
lest  someway  or  other  Uie  devil  stiould  be  at  work,  and  then  all  would 
be  ascribed  to  the  Dead  Stranger.  The  nearer  Advent  Simday 
approached  the  more  uncomfortable  he  felt,  and  that  altogether  in 
spite  of  himself.  In  his  heart  he  wished  his  future  son-in-law  might 
delay  his  coming  ;  and  he  felt  actually  terrified  when  the  weather 
corai)lctc1y  cleared  up  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  stun  shed  their 
iihcering  influence  over  the  world,  as  though  the  last  days  of  auturaa 
brought  with  them  a  return  of  summer — and  he  went  and  tapped  the 
liarometcr  as  assiduously  as  ever,  to  make  the  quicksilver  fell.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  remarked  that  his  wife  and  Frederica,  as 
well  as  the  commandant,  had  recovered  their  former  cheerfulness  with 
the  return  of  fine  weather,  and  llwt  at  length  all  his  household  had 
resumed  their  usiul  tone,  and  that  he  himself  alone  could  nui  feel  as 
before. 

The  mother  did  not  f.iil  to  remark  that  Rietchcn  had  all  sorts  of 
objections  to  make  against  the  rich  banker,  and  that  the  commandant 
was  becoming,  more  than  should  be,  commandant  in  her  heart.  Her 
endeavour  now  was  to  postpone  the  formal  hetrotlial  of  the  banker 
with  her  daughter,  not  with  a  view  of  showing  favour  to  Waldrich. 
fond  OS  she  was  of  him,  but  to  guard  against  [wssiblc  evil.  She 
wished  the  young  people  should  first  become  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  tlial  Frederica  might  accustom  her  raind  to  her  destined 
lot — besides  which,  it  was  still  more  important  to  her  to  know 
whether  Herr  von  Hahn  was  really  worthy  of  Krederica's  heart.  For 
this  reason  the  judicious  matron  had  never  contradicted  her  husband's 
choice,  never  reproached  him,  although  he  had  •  «.iitccalcd  till  the 
birthday  the  iin[K)rtant  event  of  her  daughter's  intended  marriage. 
She  knew  Hcrr  Bantes  too  well.  Contradiction  would  only  make 
him  more  set  upon  the  thing ;  she  therefore  cnihraced  every  op|>or- 
tunity  of  discussion,  in  order  to  drive  the  thorn  yet  deeper  into  hii 
heart,  and  rejoiced  when  she  perceived  it  was  not  ititbout  efiect 


(his  purpose  she  had  written,  even  as  early  as  the  birthday,  to  a 

tad  in  the  capital,  to  obtain   some   inrormalion  regarding   the 

iractcr  of  Herr  von  Holm.     The  answer  arrived  the  same  day 

lat  the  fine  weather  had  so  frightened  Herr  Bantcs.     Hcrr  voo 

was  described  in  the  friend's  letter  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 

tpcciable  of  men,  who  ]>o!iSL-sscd  the  esteem  and,  until  now,  the 

imiscration  of  every  one,  not  only  because  he  was  always  so 

ich  of  an  invalid,  but  because  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  almost 

ivish  dependence  upon  his  utd,  murose,  whimsical,  and  avaricious 

icr.     For  some  weeks  past,  however,  die  young  man  had  under- 

,  the  entire  management  of  the  old  one's  business,  and  the  latter 

[retired  to  an  estate  in   the  country  on  account  of  his  incr&ising 

and  consequent  debility  :  he  was  deaf,  and  almost  blind,  even 

the  aid  of  spectacles. 

^This  agreeable  intelligence  made  fine  weather  in  Madame  Bantes's 

and  the  like  cheering  effect  was  produced  on  Frederica  and 

rich,  thougli  from  a  verj-  different  cause. 

In  con5c*iucnce  of  a  commission  given  him  by  Madame  Bantcs, 

^aldrich  had  entered  Fredcrica's  room,  and  found  her  sitting  by  the 

idow,  leauuig    her    forehead    on    the    new  harp  which    stood 

ide  her. 

!  ♦*  Miss  Uantes,"  said  he,  "  your  mamma  wishes  to  know  whether  you 

ild  like  to  take  a  drive  with  us  this  fine  day." 

Uctchen  made  do  answer,  but  turned  her  face  away  towards  the 


I 
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**  Your  ladyship  is  displeased,"  said  Waldrich,  who  fancied  she  was 
Itrnding  to  pout.   ''Didn't  I  lake  another  cup   of  chocolate   this 
ing,  against  my  own  inclinations,  simply  because  your  ladyship 
pleasetl  to  commimd  it  ?  or  didn't  I  come  back  from  {arade 
wecisely  at  the  right  time  ?  or  did  I  (ail  during  dinner  to  give  a 
Q^ectfu)  assent  to  something?" 

Ho  response  was  made.     He  was  silent  a  minute  or  two,  then  went 
tlie  door,  as  if  he  meant  lo  leave,  once  more  tiuned,  and  said 
fjatiently  :— 

•*Come,  Rietchen,  it  is  glorious  weather.*' 
"  No,  ■  was  her  reply,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

He  was  startled  at  die  tone,  which  betrayed  that  the  speaker  was 
seping. 

**\Vlut  is  the  matter?'*  said  he,  anxiously,  and  took  the  hand 
pa  which  her  forehead  rested  from  the  harp,  obliging  her  to 
lookup. 
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[hat  betting  men  nnd  booknukcni  would  do  during 
Uie  dreary  winter  months  without  such  "a  mcdmiT* 
for  speculation,''  as    it    lias   been   temied,  as  tijC 
Waterloo  Cup,  it  is  hard  to  say.    Until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  wcishis  and  acceptances  for  the  Spring  handicaps,  thcr« 
is  almost  a  cessation  of  business  among  thai  astute  fraternity— except 
in  an  occasional  "bonneting"'  of  a  winter  favourite  for  (he  T«» 
Thousand  or  the  Derby — in  consequence  of  the  increasing  difficalt]r 
in  finding  a  wealthy  "  flat "  so  credulous  and  so  confiding  in  turf 
prophecy  as  to  layout  his  money  after  so  many  sad  cases  of  wammn, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  proposed  measures  of  Mr.  Douglas  Stnigbt 
and  Mr.  Thomas  ihighes.     The  Waterloo  Cup  as  early  as  October 
becomes  the  general  theme  uf  conversation  in  that  highly  arisiocntic 
society  known  and  printed  as  "  belting  circles,''  and  the  names  of 
the  holders  of  nominations  become  "  familiar  as  household  words  ■* 
in  the  mouths  of  men  and  boys  given  to  Ijctting,  from  *'  lordly  hall  to- 
peasant  hut."     Immediately  on  the  publication  of  the  bcttii^  lists 
from  Tattersall's,  which  evcr>-  ncws|aper  tlial  aspires  to  any  position 
dc\'Outly  copies  and  aids  in  disseminating  through  the  land,  invest- 
ments are  nude,  and  tlie  smallest  particulars  concerning  the  "  doings 
of  the  cracks  "  devoured  with  tlie  greediest  voracity.     Hoodwinkiog^ 
in  the  matter  of  predicting  certain  greyhounds  as  being  about  to 
run  under  diU'crent  nominations,  then  becomes  a  legitimate  method 
of   making   money,  and   the  great  endeavour  of  everybody  b  to 
discover  under  what  particular  nominations  the  best    greyhounds 
are  to  compete.     This  attempt  to  ascerLiin  wliat  gre)'hound  eidi 
nominator  will  nm  has  always  been,  and  al»*ays  must  be,  attended 
ivith  the  greatest  difficulty.     Sickness  breaks  out  suddenly  in  some 
kennels,  in  others  all  kinds  of  accidents  to  which  canine  nahme  & 
liable  occur;  and  sometimes  gcnticmcn,  aftcT  a  trial  of  the  strength 
of  their  stud,  find  that  they  arc  not  in  suthcient  "  form,"  and  are 
compelled  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  cast  about  for  a  friend  to  lend  them 
a  greyhound  for  representation  in  the  great  event.     In  the  "Cup" 
of  this  year  there  ha%'e  been  many  instances  of  this  kind  of  thto^ 
and  ail  sorts  of  predictions,  prophecies,  and  probabilities  have  aruoi 
in  consequence — some  specious,  some  absurd,  and  most  fallacious. 
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■mg  amount  of  betting  in  connection  with  the  Waterloo- 

a  healthy  sign  for  coursing,  nnd  it  gives  a  fresh  induce- 

ir  speculative  youth  to  seek  royal  roads  to  forttmc  instead 

Ig  an  honest  calling.     Many  a  linden  and  other  youths 

sings,  might  valiantly  declare : — 

wadoa  be  a  cleric,  mtther,  to  bide  aye  ben, 
iblini;  ower  the  shrrlN  o'  piiiclmicnl  witli  h  weary,  weary  pen ; 
ine  tbroagh  the  laiu|;  stone  u-intlow  at  a  aarrow  strip  o*  sky. 
ft  laverock  Id  a  withy  cage,  until  I  pine  i.vijiy  .tnd  die. 

hat  the  imaginary  utterer  of  this  stanza  was  not  pining  lo- 

Biember  of  the  ivgrtasari/t,  but  vi3*>  only  wishing  to  neglect 

of  occupation  and  pursuit  usually  adopted  hy  ciWtised 

'  to  become  a  mere  outbw  :  but  the  mor.il  is  the  same, 

outlaw  has  undoubtedly  a  considerable  advantage  over 

IS  youth  of  the  other  sort^  who  would  make  gain  his  only 

erloo  Cup  appeals  to  be  an  unwholesome  excrescence  of 

Club,  and  from   having  been  originally  a  thirty-two  dog 

n  increased  of  late  years  to  one  of  sixty-four.     This,  no 

considerably  enhanced  the  zest  and  interest  felt  in  the 

id  pcrfiaps,  also,  has  improved  the-  breeding  of  the  grey- 

ut  it  has  unquestionably  fostered  an  increase  of  the  betting 

\  ai>d  succeeds  in  drawing  together  an  assemblage  of  low 

■makers  such  as  arc  to  be  seen   nowhere  else,   except, 

ikt  a  "leather-flapping"  suburban   steeplechase  meeting, 

nd  is  of  a  most  peculiar  kind,  the  land  having  imdergone 

to  a  most    extensive    amount,  a    proceeding  which,  as 

Bgc  "  remarks  in  his  book  on  the  greyhound — a  book  whose 

pec  this  Christmas  ought  to  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 

Uce  an  interest  in  coursing  in  any  country — "  ha^  made  the 

this  district  more  sound  than  it  was  formerly  (sic),  when 

uTench  or  two,  and  a  kill  formed  the  average  Ijncashirc 

when  a  tremendously  long  slip  was  essential  to  produce 

trial." 

in  its  pristine  form  we  gather  from  Hlaine  that  "  the 
differ  from  the  give  and  take  countt)-  of  the  Berk- 
^"illshire  downs  and  Lincolnshire  wolds,  and  from  the 
reep  of  Newmarket  Heath,  in  being  a  flat,  intersected  by 
into  which  strange  dogs  are  apt  to  plunge,  and  yield 
ctory  to  those  of  the  dislricL     A  steam  engine  pumps  :i 
o(  the  water  up  into   the  river,  which  bears  it   to  the 
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iidjoiuing  sea.  The  meadows  arc  thus  rendered  dr>'  enough  fbt  the 
judge  to  ride ;  and  the  spectators  enjoy  the  &port  cither  from  tbe 
embankment  along  the  river,  or  on  the  phun  itself.  The  dreocbio; 
which  strangers  frequently  encounter  in  their  attempts  to  leap  tk 
ditches  causes  many  an  uproarious  laugh."  Ix)rd  Sefton  is  a  soocesriiil 
courser,  and  himself  '*  manages  the  field.''  The  intersection  <rf  ihc 
ground  by  such  innumerable  '*  soughs,''  caused  by  the  incKwed 
drainage,  renders  the  coursing  most  difficult  for  greyhounds  tiaaoas- 
tamed  to  JLs  peculiarities,  and  the  remark  has  often  Iwcn  made  thil 
it  is  a  misfortune  that  so  large  a  suke  and  so  great  a  prize — nothiq; 
less,  in  fact,  than  what  coursers  delight  to  term  "The  Blue  RibuJ 
of  the  Leash " — should  be  contended  for  over  such  a  countiy.  In 
proximity  to  Liverpool,  being  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  that 
important  to%vTj,  and  its  convenience  for  Irish  and  Scotch  counen, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  liberality  of  Lord  Sefton,  will,  however,  inili 
probability  always  give  it  a  commanding  preference  as  the  heid 
<|uarters  of  cotirsing. 

Very  little  riding  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  necesmyil 
it  is  at  other  places,  but  he  frequently  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  from  being  obstructed  by  the  crowd.  Tk 
t^rl  of  Seflon  cannot  be  expected  alwa>'s  to  be  present,  though  he 
keeps  up  the  custom  of  his  ancestor  in   attending   the  couisii^ 
whenever  he  can,  and  when  his  lordship  is  not  on  the  ground  i 
Liverpudlian  gang  of  bookmakers  and  backers  of  *'  individual  courses ' 
is  frequently  quite  uncontrollable.     Still,  considering  what  a  mass  of 
people  congregate  on  the  occasion,  there  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  matter  of  general  gCK)d  order.     Much  allonance 
is  to  be  made  for  excited  Lancashire  under  the  inHuence  of  a  fitu 
opportunity  for  making  money  at  a  quick  and  congenial  rate  ;  and  if 
its  coursing  votaries  do  occasionally  forget  sport  and  fair  play  in  the 
interest  of  trade,  there  is  nothing  in  that  different  from  the  conduct 
of  other  people  under  similar  tiding  circumstances. 

It  is  most  essential  that  the  judge  over  such  a  difficult  ground,  and 
amid  so  much  surrounding  excitement,  should  be  a  very  experienced 
one,  and  the  Committee  did  wisely  in  selecting  Mr.  Warwick  for  the 
thirteenth  consecutive  time  to  preside  over  this  meeting.  Tbe 
Scotchmen  were  anxious  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hedlcy  to  the 
post,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  or  any  other  judge  than  Mr. 
Warwick  could  have  given  general  satisfaction  to  so  heterogeneous  aA 
assemblage.  The  crowd  sometimes  grow  so  enthusiastic  that  it  mi^t; 
}be  jlandcd  Ilicy  tliink  that  one  of  die  late  Duke  of  Norfolk's  CDun*| 
Ing  rules  is  still  in  vogue  ;  "  Ht  ti\a.v  comw  'wv  ^rox  va  >Sat  deuh  of 
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re,  lakes  her  up,  and  saves  her  from  breaking,  cherishes  the 
<logs,  and  cicanseih  their  mouths  from  the  wool,  is  adjudged  to  have 
the  hare  for  his  pains."    The  Three  Counties  Union  Club  some  years 
a^o  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  "cote"  inscribed  among  thccours- 
■13^   nilcs  and  Its  proper  value  allowed.     Lord  I.urgan  disposed  of 
Oiis  retiucst  by  saying  that  he  must  confess  that,  although  he  iMtd 
nowr  been  a  courier  for  some  years,  he  n'os  bound  to  make  an  admis- 
sion of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  word  "cote."     He  was  very 
xnuch  obliged  to  Mr.  Kdleston  for  his  able  explanation;  but,  how- 
ever,   he  did  not  sec  any  occasion   for  an  unncccvuiry  alteration. 
The  " cote,'  however,  was  once  well  understood  in  coursing,  and  in 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  rules  we  find  that  it  is  "when  a  greyhound  goeth 
CTtdways  by  his  fellow  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn."     A  "cote"  in 
those  glorious  days  served  for  two  turns,  but  it  is  well  that  those  rules 
have  been  discarded,  and  a  more  intelligible  order  of  regulations 
substituted,  or  goodness  only  knows  what  a  rumpus  would  be  created 
in  the  case  of  an  undecided  course,  for  no  owner  of  a  greyhound  was 
^■^'cr  known  to  acknowledge  that  hi.s  dog  had  been  fairly  beaten  on 
^■Itb    merits.      This,    perhaps,    is    not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  any  judge,  however  competent  and  experienced,  is 
capable  of  accurately  judging  every  course,  single- h.inded,  throughout  a 
3g  day.    But  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that,  according  to  nigh  authority, 
!witb  a  judge  who  acts  decisively,  a  dispute  is  set  at  rest  so  far  as 
icnU  proceedings  arc  concerned  ;  and  the  murmurs  of  the  dis- 
ited,    being  disregarded,   soon  subside."     It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  "the  nuny  fortuitous  cirrumstances  there  are  in  a  course, 
the  difference  in  the  situation  from  which  diflerent  persons  view  it, 
^and  the  perpetual  variation  of  the  direction  in  which  the  dogs  are 
^Hunning,  tend  to  mislead ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  we  have  such  a 
^Hviety  of  opinions  on  what  principles  or  points  courses  ought  to  be 
^ficodcd,  that  the  necessity  for  the  rules  and  principles  on  which  they 
arc  founded,  being  generally  established  and  uniformly  recognised,  is 
totally  and  unquestionably  indispensable. " 

The  slipper's  duties  are  hardly  less  responsible  and  arduous  than 
those  of  the  judge,  and  at  AUcar  they  may  be  said  to  be  even  more 
so.  Lord  Sefton  preserves  so  successiully  that  when  the  numbers  of 
people  who  come  to  witn^s  the  coursing  approach  the  ground  from 
all  quarters, 

The  merry  Wown  bam  come  leaping 
Over  the  creit  of  the  hill 

sudi   disagreeable  companies  that  it  is    very  o^en  4\^S«3A\  vo 
Vp  a  couple  of  greyhounds  at  a  sintjlc  hare,      ^amcs  ¥w«si  ^Nt 
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^B       such  general  satisfaction  last  year  that  he  was  again  appomtc<l  u 

^m       slipper  for  the  present.     It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  tMm 

^1        **  slipper,"  though  it  cannot  need  any  etymological  definition,  is  a 

^H        word  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  we  ought  to  be  cautious 

^1        in  allowing  barbarisms  to  be  incorporated  with  coursing  literature. 

^1         Our  coursers  have  already  frequently  rendered  themselves  ridicubia 

H         by  their  curious  sponsohal  nomenclature,  and  there  is  an  instance  or 

^         two  in  the  case  of  llic  present  Waterloo  Cup.    There  was  no  such  pe* 

J  sonagc  as  a  "  slipper"— what  a  peculiarly  unsporting  sound  it  ba^  !— 

K         in  the  early  days  of  coursing,  when  Queen  Bess,  of  glorious  memofj, 

^         was  on  the  throne.     In  tliose  times  "  it  was  ordered  that  he  whidi 

was  chosen  fewterer,  or  letter-loose  of  the  greyhounds,  shall  rcceitt 

the  greyhounds  which  are  matched  to  nin  together  in  his  leuh," 

and  perform  the  other  duties  pretty  much  upon  the  present  plan. 

It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  see  such  greyhounds  as  Cerito 

I  and  Master  M'Gratli — both  three  times  winners  of  the  Walwloo 
Cup — contending  over  the  plains  of  Allcar  again ;  and  this  year 
much  of  the  interest  usually  aroused  among  men  who  cotirsc  oo^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  and  who  arc  not  entirely  given  to  making 
money  or  to  losing  il,  was  destroyed  by  the  early  collapse  of  several 
favourites,  and  by  many  eccentricities  on  the  part  of  some  nonutu- 
iialor^  and  of  some  clubs. 

Mr.  Mould  was  first  in  request  at  Tattcrsall's  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  year,  from  Uie  fact  that  he  had  been  in  treaty  for  the  i>ossessioii 
of  Peasant  Boy,  the  runner-up  of  last  year,  to  represent  his  nomina* 
lion.  Mr.  Asshcton  Smith,  however,  allowed  the  dog  to  represent 
Mr.  Blackstock,  but  the  arrangement  was  not  msde  known  until 
after  the  Cimarvon  mceling,  when  that  gentleman  immediately 
headed  the  betting,  and  continued  in  the  pride  of  place  up  to  ihc 
dose.  Peasant  Boy  is  by  Racing  Hopfactor,  out  of  Placid,  and 
from  the  reports  heard  about  him  was  well  entitled  to  the  confidesce 
so  eagerly  bestowed  upon  him.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Colman  had  bee* 
unfortunate  in  losing  Cacique,  who  had  done  wonders  at  Ncwmarkel. 
and  liad  even  beaten  Amethyst,  Mr.  Salter's  nomination,  for  wh»di 
animal  Mr.  Salter  had  given  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thiily 
guineas  at  a  sale  at  Aidridgc's.  Mr.  Haywood,  always  formidable^ 
had  from  accidents  been  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Rhubarb,  a  respect* 
able  animal,  but  hardly  up  to  Altcar  form,  and  who  slippeij  i^ 
in    the   frost   early   tn   February.     Ixirds   I.urgan  and  Scfton,   with 

■  LAiiy  Thriftless  and    Satire,   were    always  highly  dangerous,  and 

■  Mr.  M'Haffie^  with  Wandering  WViVve,  ^om  \V\c  nonh,  almost  rankal 

I  a  par  with  Mr.  BtackslocV,. 


^B     Mr.  lister,  since  Chloe'-s  winninfj  the  Cupiwirc,  has  always  been 
^P*q;ar(le4l  with  dread  by  oihcr  compeiiiors,  with  wliatevcr  he  nins,  and 
After  the  form  of  liis  kennel  shown  by  ihc  performance  of  Croesus — 
^^by  Cashier  out  of  Chloe— at  the  late  Altcar  Club  Meeting,  his  chnnce 
^Bkas  thought  good.     But  it  should  have  been  retnembered  that  Mr. 
'     Briggs's  Blackbuni  would  probably  have  won  the  stake  but  for  his 
sad  accident,  unless  that  honour  had  been  reserved  for  old  Bed  of 
Stone — the  winner  of  last  year — who  was  put  out  in  an  unfortunate 
trial  with  ('hamelcon.     Nolwithstanding  the  victory  of  Crcesus  Mr. 
Brifcgs  looked  as  funnidable  as  any  nominator  in  the  stake,  for  old 
'      Bed  of  Stone  hod  performed  over  the  soughs  in  her  accustomed  style. 
I  The  nomination  of  Sir  Cai>cl  Molyneux  having  fallen  vacant,  it  was 

^conferred  uiwn  Mr.  Dunne,  an  English  gentleman,  and  the  nomination 
^^■etng  an  Irish  one,  the  transaction  caused  great  annoyance  to  I^rd 
^■Airgan  and  the  IrUh  coursers  in  general,  which  is  not  greatly  to  l>e 
^^rondered  at,  for  it  luok^  like  a  manifest  piece  of  injustice.  A  sort  of 
iodignalioa  meeting,  at  which  Ixml  I-Airgan  presided,  was  held  in 
Ireland  un  the  subject,  and  sonic  correspondence  passed  between  his 
lordship  and  the  I'!arl  of  Sefton.  Some  little  misunderstandings  and 
anomalies  of  tins  kind  are  not  imrharacteristic  of  proceedings  in  con- 
lion  wiili  the  Waterloo  Cup,  but  the  expostulation  of  the  Irish 
nticrocn  on  this  occasion  will  probably  not  have  been  made  without 
oducing  ail  amended  stale  of  management  for  the  future. 
The  Karl  of  Sefton,  n]>un  a  representation  being  made  to  him  ol 
ic  gric\-ance  which  the  Irish  cor.sidered  they  sutTered  in  this  disposal 
Capel  Molyneu.\'s  nomination  to  an  Knglishman,  forthwith 
to  Lord  Lurgan  expressing  his  regret  tliat  any  dissatisfaction 
Itad  been  caused,  saying :--"  I  have  read  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
raccling  of  coursers  in  Ireland,  and  can  only  assure  you  that  any 
rcconunendations  coming  from  tlieni  as  to  the  future  system  of  dis- 
tributing Waterloo  nominations  in  Ireland  shall  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  your  Committee.  No  one  appreciates  more  than  1  do  the 
v«y  great  assistance  which  you  have  always  rendered  to  ihat  Com- 
mittee in  their  diiiiculc  task  of  assigning  the  si\ty-fuur  nominations, 
and  I  trust  that  wc  may  long  count  uiK>n  your  seniccs  as  a  member 
•  if  the  same." 

■I       The  amatde  henorahie  having  been  thus  made.  Lord  Lurgan,  it  is 

^aary  to  remark,  immediately  wrote  to  his  friend  to  say 

ry  to  have  been  compelled  to  protest  against  the  deci- 

k   Mon  come  to  by  a  Commiltee  with  whom  he  tiad  worked  most 

5  (.ordially.  He  thought  that  if  he  rould  have  been  present  at  the  Altcar 

CJul*  Mrcting 3  decision  wigUi  ha\c  been  arrived  at  l\\a\.  v;o\i\iVa.v^ 
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been  satisfictory  to  all.   This  statement  must  not  be  regarded  is  idF 
praise  on  his  lordship's  part,  as  being  a  superior  legislator  to  the 
other  members  of  tlic  Committee,  but  xs  an  opinion  only  tlut  u  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  Irish  coursers  ho  might  have  b«n^ 
to  satisfy  them  by  having  attended  to  Uieir  interests.     Wc  know  from 
cxiK-ricncc  of  protttdings  in   Parliament  ajid  elsewhere  that  loj»l 
Irishmen — and  especially  lo)*al  Irish  gcntlcment  who,  when  thejr  IR 
worthy  of  that  epithet,  are  second  to  no  other  gentlemen  in  te 
world — are    easily  appeased    when  what  they  imagine— they  at 
wonderfully  imaginative — to  be  a  grievance  has  been  propaly  rcpn- 
seated  and  argued.     "  However,"  saj-s  Lord  Lurgan,  **  what  has  do« 
been  done  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  wc  must  turn  our  attention  to 
the  future ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  you  express  in  so  wtjr 
kind  a  manner,  I  shall  gladly  continue  to  serve  on  your  Waterloo 
Cup  Committee,  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  die  gcncnl 
interests  of  coursing." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  all  Irish  difficulties  conld  not  be  similarl)- 
comfortably  settled  !  If  wc  could  only  submit  matters  of  dispute  and 
difference  which  at  present  distract  us,  and  cause  our  legisbtort  to 
sport  "  vagrant  rlietoric '"  in  the  \-acation  and  talk  nonsense  in  tbe 
Houses  in  the  .Session,  to  the  "arbitration"  of  lx)rds  Scfton  and 
Lurgan — with  the  assistance  perhaps  of  l^rd  Sctbome  and  Locd 
Chief  Justice  Cockbuni— we  should  very  soon  arrive  at  a  settlement 
of  all  questions  between  HngUnd  and  the  "  Emerald  Isle." 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  uniiuportance — or  at  least  it  should  be 
— to  gentlemen  what  dog  is  declared  the  winner  of  the  Waterloo 
Cup,  if  the  best  greyhounds  in  the  country  are  not  allowed,  or  cannot 
be  procured  to  start  for  it.  Descriptions  of  the  running  and  the 
name  of  the  winner  can  now  be  had  for  a  (lenny,  and  whether  thej' 
are,  or  can  be,  accurate  or  not  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  here 
It  is  sufficient  for  all  jniqioses,  except  that  of  betting,  to  have  endea- 
voured to  show  what  \s  meant  by  coursing  for  theWaterioo  Cup.  and 
to  have  explained  some  of  its  recommendations  and  anomalies,  and 
se\*eral  of  its  deserts  of  disfavour. 

Simui 
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GUSTAVE    DORE    AT    WORK. 


T  WM  on  the  J5lh  of  October  of  last  year,  while  we  were- 
listening  at  the  open  grave  of  ThcupKilc  Gauticr  tu  the  sharp 
vibrations  of  the  voice  in  which  the  )t>uiiger  Dunus  H'as 
recounting  the  claims  of  "the  great  Thea"  ui>oo  the  low 
gratitude  of  all  who  valued  letieis  and  the  ans,  and  his  fony  yean 
of  labours ;  that  I  turned  to  Dorr,  and  thought  how  hardly  ho  had 
been  used  by  critics,  who  lud  thanked  him  for  his  prodigious  capacity 
for  work,  by  describing  him  to  the  world  as  an  artist  a  la  minute.  I 
found  him  one  day  over  the  fourth  plate  of  his  Neophyte,  the  three, 
already  far  3d\'anced,  ha^-ing  been  put  away  because  in  sotnc  of  the 
fine  work  they  did  noi  satisfy  his  fastidious  conscientiousness.  He 
glanced  up  at  me  from  his  copper,  and  said  quietly,  ansu-ering  my 
look  of  surprise.  "  I  have  the  patience  of  the  ox,  you  sec — as  I  haN-e 
often  told  you." 

Yea,  it  is  the  patience  of  the  o\,  for  ever  fed  by  an  imagination  of 
ihc  mo^t  fertile  power  and  the  most  extraordinary  impulsiveness :  an 
imagination  that  has  been  directed  by  study  in  the  company  of 
Dante  and  Mtlton,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible :  that  has 
revelled  in  the ^'j'^"^'"  '^f  Rabelais  and  the  "Contes  Drolaiiiiues :" 
that  has  caught  warrath  from  Don  Quixote  and  from  travels  in  his 
glowing  land :  and  that  has  travelled  with  the  Wandering  Jew  and 
ived  in  fable  and  legend,  in  history  and  poesy,  throiigh  more  than 
ty  >-cars  of  working  daj-s.  The  unthinking  world  and  the  careless 
itic  look  upon  the  mar^xllous  accumulation  of  the  poets  dreams 
fancies,  which  he  has  cast  upon  paper  or  wrought  in  colour ;  as 
idcnce  of  the  Hcetness  of  his  hand,  and  not  of  his  valiant,  itaticnt 
irit,  that  dwells  in  art  for  ever  through  all  its  waking  hours.  'I*he 
,e  to  which  Dore  has  given  a  week's  thought,  and  upon  which  he  was 
ing  when  the  critic  n-as  in  bed,  is  described  as  another  example 
of  the  rapidity — and  therefore  the  carelessness — with  whit  h  the  artist 
tosses  off  a  poem,  or  embodies  a  legend.  A  caricaturist  lias  had  the 
audacity  to  draw  the  illustrator  of  iXinte  with  pencils  in  both  hands 
and  between  the  toes  of  both  feet — ignorant  of  the  necessity  under 
uhich  a  fervid  and  incessantly  cieadvc  imagination  like  liusta^c 
r^s,  exists. 
I  rri>eal,  Uonf  cannot  get  out  of  his  art.     He  is  almost  incapable 
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^n  rckxation.     UTiile  you  sit  at  table  with  him,  you  note  the  so^en 
pauses  in  the  conversation,  in  which  his  eyes  wander  from  the  com- 
juny  to  liis  Und  of  dreams.     On  the  instant  he  vi  away  from  you.  aad 
his  (ace  wears  an  expression  of  dreamy  liadness,  at  which  a 
will  start,  but  that  is  familiar  to  his  friends,  who  humour  him  back  t( 
them  with  a  laugh.     His  Rabelais,  his  '*  Contcs  Drolatiques,"  am: 
his  Don  Quixote,  proclaim  that  he  has  humour.      It  is  of  a 
kind  often,  in  his  work,  as  the  reader  may  see  in  the  splendid 
edition  of  his  Rabelais,  just  pubUshed  by  Gamiers  Brothers. 
it  is  boisterous,  free,  and  sometimes  fine  and  deUcatc  ;  as  bis  admir< 
ran  testify  who  remember  his  albums  and  his  contributions  to 
jFouKNiii  pcur  Rire.      In  the  new  Rabelais — a  noble  productioK 
rich  in  the  various  qualities  necessary  to  the  illustrator  of  the  grecr^ 
raiiieitr  of  the  middle  ages — we  find,  in  conjunction  with  the  young  wiw 

the  artist  (1854) — rough,  but  brilliant  and  jo>'ous,  laughing 
the  laughing  text — the  finer  pencilling  and  the  richer  brain  of  hf     ^ 
oiatuht)'.     I'hc  twu  superb  volumes,  in  which  all  that  Dor^  Itas      .^  ^ 

^buy  with  his  pencil  on  Francois  Rabelais  is  set  out  richly  by  prinV'.^ft^ 
and  binder ;  comprehend  exam|)les  of  the  ranges  of  obscn  ation.  I^^mh^ 
circles  of  dreams,  and  the  styles  and  etTet:Li  that  are  lo  be  lint    —uj 
in  his  extraordinary  work  as  an  illustrator.      Ral>clais  is  nearer^    ^ 
general  quality,  to  the  '' Contes  Drolatiques"  than  any  of  Dor-W 
other  works  ;  but  it  is  sui>erior  to  the  Hal/ac  inlcrpretnlions  in  tbxA^ 
that  it  contains  samples  of  the  artist's  highest  work,  ai   the  ark    ia 
the  origin  of  PantagrucI,  in  Pantagrucl  defying  the  three  huodrrd 
^ants ;  or,  again,  Pantagruel's  entr^'  into  Paris  ;  or,  in  short,  a  score 
of  examples  1  might  cite  from  "(largantua."     Rabelais  and  Don 
Quixote   I   should   instance  as  the  fields  in  which  the  artist  has 
delighted  most,  as  Dante  and  the  Bible  are  the  stores  on  which  ibc 
highest  force  in  him  has  been  bvishly  expended— never  in  haste,  as 
1  am  able  to  testify.     Before  tlic  pencil  approached  either  of  these 
labo-jrs.  die  artist's  mind  had  travelled  a^ain  and  r^ain  over  the  pages; 
his  imagination  had  dwelt  uiKin  ever)' line,  he  had  talked  and  thought 
about  his  theme  in  his  walks  and  among  his  intimates.     Patiently  and 
iocessantly  the  work  coming  in  hand — the  work  next  to  be  done — 
is  investigated,  parcelled  out,  put  together,  and  pulled   to   pieces. 
'Jlicrc  is  not  the  least  sign  of  haste,  but  tlierc  is  labour  without  inler- 

Hpuasion,  which,  to  the  sluggish  worker,  produces  a  <]uantuy  that 
{irovcs  liaste.  I  have  known  many  artists,  many  men  of  toilers,  many 
scientific  men,  and  many  wonder-workers  in  the  material  world ;  but 
in  none  of  them  have  1  seen  that  capacity  for  continuous  effort,  and 
t  impossibility  of  getting  clear  of  the  toil  of  production,  which 
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Donf  possesses.  He  will  never  cscai>e  the  charge  of  haste,  because 
le  will  never  slacken  to  the  averai;c  hours  of  production.  His  entire 
kcart  and  being  lie  within  the  walls  of  his  studio.  It  is  a  pUce  of 
>iiodigious  proportions.  Every  trowel-fuU  ot  it  has  come  out  of  his 
Mrain-pan,  and  his  ardent  and  intrepid  spirit  (ills  it  to  the  rafters,  and 
urns  to  account  every  ray  of  light  that  pours  through  his  windows. 
rhe  student  of  Gustave  Dorc  must  understand  his  thoroughness  and 
rehemence  as  a  creator,  and  be  able  to  count  the  houni  he  spends  in 
pving  shape  to  his  creations  ;  before  he  can  estimate  the  artist's  con- 
cdeotiousness  and,  I  will  say,  his  religious  care  to  do  his  utmost, 
even  on  a  tai]*piece  to  an  appendix. 

As  his  fellow  traveller  through  tlie  light  and  shade  of  London 

during  1^*0  or  three  seasons,  I  had  many  fresh  opportunities  of  watching 

Ihe  manner  in  which  Dore  approaches  a  great  subject.     The  idea  of 

it  germinates  slowly  in  his  mind.     We  dwelt  on  Ixjndon,  and  the 

ivays  in  which  it  should  be  grasped,  many  mornings  over  the  break- 

^t  table;  and  through  the  hours  of  many  excursions  by  land  and 

water.     Before  any  plan  of  pilgrimage  liad  been  settled,  Don*  had  a 

score  of  note-books  full  of  suggestive  bits,  and  had  ma<le  a  gigantic 

albuzu  full  of  fmishcd  groups  and  scenes  ;  while  I  had  tilled  quires 

of  paper.    Petit  <i  f^it  tohean  fait  son  tiiii.    We  picked  up  straws, 

liaihers,  pebbles,  clay,  and  bit  by  bit  made  the  ncsL     Vou  wonder 

how  the  swallows  build  the  solid  cups  they  i\x  under  your  eaves. 

ITicse  appear  to  have  come  by  enchantment  when  for  the  first  time 

J"ou  notice  wings  Huitcring  above  your  windows,     liut  the  birds  have 

Jp*^    at  work  with  every  peep  of  day — have  never  paused  nor 

Kkened. 

^11  b  in  the  DortJ  Gallery,  howc\'er,  rather  than  in  the  illustrated 
*orks — marvellous  xs  these  ore — of  tlie  artist,  lliat  his  untiring  iwwcr 
is  inost  strikingly  manifested  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  here  that  he  has 
been  most  grievously  misunderstood.  Half  the  critics  have  begun 
t>)*  CKi>ressing  their  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  of  the  painter ;  and 
tben  they  have  gone  on  to  remark  that  it  is  a  pity  he  does  not  give 
Knore  lime  lo  his  pictures.  This  shows  marks  of  haste ;  that  is 
cnule,  thin,  and  in  [larts  scarcely  half  developed ;  the  other  is  a 
^kre  sketch.  But  here  is  the  ]}roduct  of  twenty  years :  for  in  all 
^B  life  DoTti  has  covered  only  fifty-three  canvasses ! 
B^o  wonder  that  men  stand  astonished,  confoimdcd  by  the  pro- 
digious labours  gathered  under  the  fire  of  one  man's  genius  into 
a  gallery,  and  filling  it  No  wonder,  again,  that  these  should 
come  into  the  gallery  jealous,  carping,  poor  artists  turned  critics, 
aying  "Rubbish  t''  A  writer  in  no  less  a  journal  than  the  Athaiattm 
Vor.  X..  M.S.  18:3.  « 
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ot)scr\-ed,  as  the  result  of  his  visits  speaking  of  tlie  Neophyte— 

"This  picture  will  stand   M.    Dorc  in   good  stead;    tht  rat  i 

frash."    Then  this  •writer  turned  to  the  portntit  of  Rossini  aftc-:^ 
death  :— 

As  to  tbe  lUDcli  bcpraisdl  p<tsl  mprfem  portnil  of  Rossin).  ve  confess  to  lidto^-; 
ing  at  it.     Odc  ilori  not  sla|i  anc's  Itrrast  ovrr  thi-  iNiily  of  oiie'&  ilcaH  fi 
then  paint  bu  lilceiicw,  and  ithovr  U  for  a  «liillinc.    Ifm-cniit  of  ihc  dipiitjr 
tlcath,  if  one  did  so  ilccply  un  aj^ainst  lo%'c,  it  DXiuld  be  in  a  Tcry  diffetcnt  v. 
froin  tlii» — not  by  [uopjiing  the  jioorvoijise  on  pillott's,  nealty  partin|>  il* 
ordering  it»  hamK.  putting  a  cnicilix  above  the  lately -beating  heart,  c)n>in^ 
cjTs  and  painting  il,  nol  well,  with  all  smtimcnlal  accessories.     lUd  llie  paint 
art  earned  us  l>eyotid  WCw  tr.ive%ty  of  sorrow,  an  old  in.i<iln'K  cs^mplc  mi£hl 
heea  ptcadud,  but  ihc  things  differ  not  leu  in  heart  than  in  paiht>«.     The  ma^- 
wbo  did  a  thing  not  unlike  in  tfubject  to  this  was  a  master,  and  did  not  difplijr 
Kork  with  the  advantages  of  an  "rihibition  hght."    This  is  one  of  those  tKi  ~s-<^ 
which  they  do  nol  do  better  in  France  dun  in  England. 


That  it  has  been  much  "  bepraiscd  "  seemed  to  tiim  what  »]> 
nllowance  of  milk  of  human  kindncs<i  the  critic  might  cany  with  Ka^>, 
at  once.    The  delicacy  with  which  the  great   anist  dwelt  on    «ho 
subject,  and  shrank  from  the  exhibition  of  it,    is   known    lo      aiJ 
who  have  had  the  !tli);hle!il  personal  contact  M-ith  him.     Il  ii    «H* 
unenviable  privile^'e  of  coarse  natures  to  wound  nil  those  who  arc  <^ 
finer  metal  whtiin  ihej"  touch.     The  reader  is  besought  lo    dwell  o»*  1 
the  astonishing  Iowne«s  of  the  following  sentence:     "One  does  no' 
slap  one's  breast  over  the  body  of  one's  dead  friend,  tJien  jjoint  b*^ 
likeness,  and  show  it  for  a  shilling."    The  clurj;c  implied  in  this  *"» 
unjustit'iable,  because  it  is  one  lliat  the  individual  who  will  feel  »  ' 
uioMt  acutely,  must  disdain  to  answer.      .\mong    gentlemen  th«i 
could  not  possibly  Ik:  two  opinions  as  to  its  taste  ;  among  meD  o< 
heart  there  could  not  i>ossibly  be  two  opinions  ns  to  the  unwanMi  - 
able  nature  of  the  imputation. 

Mark  again  the  clodhopper  hand,  when  ihc  dir.cripiiou  is  tntcnJott 
to  be  strong.  •*  Neatly  |kirting  "*  the  hair  of  Ko!>sini !  'i  he  ignorancr 
implied  in  this  passage  is  condenitiation  enough,  "  Ordering  it'> 
hands,  putting  a  crucifix  upon  the  biely-heating  heart;"  Has  the 
writer  yet  to  learn  th;it  the  crucifix  is  put  upon  every  lately-beating 
heart,  and  that  the  seemly  disposition  of  the  hands  is  the  altiuidc 
xrith  which  all  who  have  stood  in  chambers  of  death,  (n  the  countn 
I  where  Rossini  died,  arc  familiar  ? 

^^  Was  not  the  disposition  of  the  Iwdy  of  the  Kmpcror  in  ihc 
^1  C>»/^/(' the  other  day,  exactly  that  of  Rossini?  'I'he  contriver  of 
^^L  t)umsy  phrases,  generally  thorny  and  5j)iteful  save  about  a  cenatli 
^Vitn;  did  a  positive  harm  to  \>ot£  m  vVa&  \xi».M\et.    'Wk, 
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now  Dor(rs  gallant  life;  liis  sensitive,  delicalc,  highly- 
t  mind  ;  and  his  passionate  love  of  Rossini's  art  (of 
Dorf  is  so  brilliftnt  a  connoisseur  and  so  accomplished  an 
t)  win  dismiss  the  clownish  condemnation  against  which  I 
bound  as  an  Englishman  to  protL-st. 
luld  seem  that  on  a  certain  moming  the  Athenaum,  on  the 
1  for  an  anatomist  in  matters  artistic,  fell  in  with  a 
lan. 

Saturday  Rrview  is  in  ad\-antagemis  contrast  to  the  Alhcnaum 
titude  towards  Don;.  In  the  Rn-mv  the  many  sides  of  tlie 
own  artist  of  our  epoch,  arc  considered.  "  Gustavo  Don?  stands 
)w  as  the  most  startling  art-i)henomenon  in  Europe  ;  his  genius 
\  turn  changes,  like  colours  in  a  kaleidoscope,  into  something 
lid  unexpected." 

dy  this  is  truer  llian  tlic  statement  that,  the  Neophyte  apart, 
Ore  Gallery  is  trash — or  was  when  the  critic  visited  it.  In 
He  instance  there  ts  prejudice,  coarseness  of  feeling,  jaundice  ; 
t  other  there  is  a  liberal  outlook  upon  the  whole  of  the  art'life 
ban  of  genius. 

b  foregoing  remarks  on  Dorcf  as  a  worker  bave  been  provoked 
pictorial  summary  of  the  events  of  last  season,  in  which  he  is 
entcd  as  one  uf  our  distinguished  visitors,  armed  wit!)  pencils 
niahes  at  all  points.  He  is  painting,  drawing,  and  sketching 
Oder  he  is  not  eating  and  drinking  also)  at  the  same  moment. 
■uicaturist's  level  of  criticiivm  is  almut  as  true  and  just  as  that 
i  Athenaum  critic 

^  the  reader  now  contemplate  the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the 
s  power — 


Christ  leaving  the  Pilctorium. 


canvas  is  thirty  feet  by  twenty.     In  regard  to  execulion  it  Ls  a 

ous  h*ur  de  /orce :  and  the  depth  and  pathos  of  the  concep- 

rc  extraordinary.  The  beholder  is  fairly  startled  and  bewildered 

prodigious  tumult  that  encompasses  the  sublime  central  figure, 

cominaods  an  awful  (|uict  round  about  it — a  quiet  tliat  im- 

B  like  the  agonising  stillness  which  is  the  centre  of  a  cyclone. 

jcaltty  of  the  prodigious  host  tliat  hems  the  Saviour  round  about 

ent,  and  His  distance  from  the  brutal  soldio^,  who  giuu-d 

lead  the  way;  are  efl'ects  which  only  genius  of  the  highest 

could  conceive.     The  sr.Tgcs  by  which  the  (cmA  Atcaxa  igtc^ 

mighty  thing— the  child  of  one  brain,  fotmed  \>7  out  v^^  *^^ 
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never-resting  hands — return  vividly  to  me  vrhile  I  sit  wondering— who 
have  lool^ed  upon  the  canvas  hundreds  of  times,  during  the  slow 
process  of  years  which  has  covered  it;  and  which  has  filled  cvcrysqtuic^ 
foot  of  ii  with  the  heat  and  glow  of  life,  and  subHmated  the  wbob^^ 
with  the  sacred  tragedy  that  is  the  centre  and  impulse  of  it.  Th^^ 
patient  drawing  of  groups ;  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  endeavoercr^ 
to  realise  the  dream  of  the  One  Presence  amid  the  raulttiudei  tfa^^ 
painting  and  repainting;  the  studies  of  impulse  to  be  impressed  u; 
each  of  the  crowd  of  men  and  women  ;  and  the  cxict  i>oise  of 
and  shade;  were  accomplished  with  a  fervour  that  burned  t 
every  difficulty,  and  swept  away  every  hindrance:  Haste  I  I  ^^^To 
remember  [his  most  solemn  sum  of  work,  in  nearly  all  its  particula^r-i 
:uid  used  to  speculate  so  often  and  anxiously  on  ilic  fate  of  the  gr^sg; 
canvas,  while  the  Germans  were  throwing  shells  into  Paris;  urSio 
watched  the  cvcr-hcightcning  excitement  with  which,  after  YJie 
war  ended,  and  the  picture  Iiad  been  disinterred,  the  toil  was 
resumed  and  carried  triumplianUy  to  an  end  ;  who  have  seen  the 
righteous  thought  which  has  preceded  the  fold  of  coarse  garment, 
and  the  articulation  of  every  hmb;  and  lived  in  the  excitement 
which  filled  the  last  days  the  canvas  was  to  remain  under  the  artist's 
hand  ;  still  wonder  more  than  any  outsider  at  the  vast  cxpt.'nditur<^ 
of  power  that  is  spread  before  mc.  Aye,  in  this,  the  hands  answerc^i 
to  the  brain-pan  of  the  poet  with  "  the  patience  of  the  ox."  They  irer^^ 
trained  upon  the  Neophyte,  and  upon  the  Triumph  of  Christiaoiw — -"^ 
to  this  crowning  effort,  in  which  may  be  seen  traces  of  the  Bjun — ^ 
tine  school,  of  Raffaelle,  of  study,  in  short,  of  the  great  styles  of  th^^^ 
past — bul  io  which  the  genius  of  Dor^  shines  with  a  lustre  all 
own. 

Tlie  idealist  and  llic  realist  are  before  us.    While  the  turbulcBl' 
host  appean  to   move  upon   the  spectator,  and  the   car  aim 
strains  to  catch  the  deep  murmurs  of  the  passionate   mob.  the 
sublime  motive  of  the  whole  fills  the  mind  with  awe.     There  tniy 
many  opinions  on  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the 
eflecl  b  produced  ;  but  tliere  can  be  only  one  as  to  the  cxtraofdiim; 
force  of  it  upon  the  mind.     It  compels  an  emotion  deeper  than  any 
which  painter  has  produced  in  our  time.     The  daring  of  the  gifted 
man  who  produced  it  compels  the  spectator's  respect — in  these  da; 
when  so  many  artists  are  content  to  dwell  in  pretcincss  for  ever—to 
follow  tlic  fashion  of  the  day,  and  to  execute  to  order  with  the 
obedience  of  the  sign  painter. 

By  bcrvic  irork  from  dawn  lo  dusV:,  t}\TQUgb  the  boyish 
iost  /.ids  give  at  least  somew\\at.  to  v'^traswc,  <tA  Xtm^ijn^ 
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travdled  to  this  gallery.  It  has  been  more  than  a  journey 
1  the  world.  The  tentative  work  scattered  by  the  way  is 
gious,  but  a  pure  thirst  for  the  highest  fame  has*  been  the 
ling  incentive. 

in  illustration  Dor^  has  been  schooling  himself  throu^  mviy 
*  study  of  Rabelais,  Dante,  and  Cervantes  to  Shakespeare, 
1  is  to  be  presently  his  magnum  opus:  so  in  painting  he 
yctxk  gallantly  fighting  his  way  per  ardua  ad  alta.  Never  ih 
E,  BUT  ALWAYS  AT  WORK — should  be  upou  the  shield  of  my 
lious  and  gallant  &iend. 

Blanchard  Jerrold. 


Shakespearh's  Philosophers 
AND  Jesters. 

BY  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE. 


I,— PHILOSOPHERS. 

■V  reason  for  classing  together  Shakespeare's  philo- 
sophers and  jesters  in  this  series  of  essays  is  becxjic 
his  philosophers  are  wont  to  be  fine  jesters.  aodlu> 
best  jesters  dispense  profoundest  philosophy.  Tac 
great  poet  knew  that  the  highest  wisdom  fre<iucntly  takes  the  form  «i 
wit ;  while  a  sportive  word  m'll  often  convey  a  grave  thought.  Tlic 
wisest  heart  will  vent  itself  in  a  gay  sally,  when  the  lightest  tongue givr> 
utterance  to  a  weighty  reflection ;  knowledge  is  soinetinies  proraul^tol 
through  a  playful  speech,  as  the  solemn  fact  lurks  within  the  mirOi 
ful  sentence.  There  us  a  proverbial  expre-«ion,  *'  >tany  a  true  wjnJ 
sjmken  in  jest ;"  and  Shakespeare  has  paraphrased  the  maxiin.  i" 
"Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets."  Very  appropriately  may  hi* 
philosophers  be  consorted  uith  his  jesters :  since  his  philocoph> 
contains  so  bland  and  cheerful  a  spirit ;  and  his  jesting  lo  niu'h 
of  serious  meaning. 

My  plan  upon  the  present  occasion  is  to  give  (u  succinctly  a* 
possible)  an  abstract  of  die  salient  characteristics  of  each  creation  of 
tlic  poet  brought  forward  ia  illustration ;  and  then  proceed  lo  point 
out  their  several  best  philosophical  or  most  witty  passages.   My  inteD- 
tion  is  less  to  enumerate  his  several  philosophers  as  individual  dianc- 
ters,  than  to  collect  their  finest  philosophical  utterances  ;  less  to  aoin- 
advert  upon  his  sevcrat  jesters,  in  their  own  capacities,  than  tog2tbcf 
together  their  best  and  tnost  pregnant  jests.     I  shall  not  so  tmtiih 
instance  his  sef  philosophers — wisdom  professors — of  which  there  ur 
but  few  among  his  dramatis  persona^  as  I  shall  adduce  and  descant 
upon  his  own  pure  social  philosophy  and  hcart-nisdom,   which  he 
has  infused  into  so  many  of  his  characters.     With  its  own  gentle 
force — subtlest  force,  intensest  force — it  pervades  equally  the  wild 
sublime  of  Le.ir's  passion,    the  might   of   Othello's  anguish,   the 
maternal  grief  of  Constance,  the  meek-borne  injuries  of  Itnoges, 
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reflective  mind  of  Haiiileu  tlic  Iiard  intelleci  of  lago,  the  fero- 
uous  levity  of  Richard,  the  unscnjpulous  iimbition  of  I^idy  Macbetli. 
:hc  wit  of  Benedick,  the  faith  of  Troilus,  tlie  si>rij;lulincss  of  Rus:i- 
ind,  the  jocund  ease  of  Feste  the  clon-n ;-  -nay,  the  vcr)'  fancy  ami 
nuginative  gnce  of  Ariel,  Oberon,  and  Robin  floodfeilow — all  in 
nm  are  made  the  medium  of  this  beautiful  wis<lot7i  and  philosophy 
)f  our  poel-iLMchcr.  It  is  never  obtruded,  never  liaraded — never 
oisted  in ;  but  it  exists  easily,  spontaneously,  instinctively — accom- 
lanying  every  event  of  life  and  every  phase  of  character  depicted 
vf  him  with  the  same  integral  consociation  as  tlial  with  which  its 
^rit  imbues  the  whole  expanse  of  created  Nature. 

I  have  said  that  Shakespeare  seldom  drew  a  //-(J^xfiv/ philosopher. 
I"herc  occurs  but  one  actual  specimen  regularly  so  styled  and  so 
ielineated  in  the  entire  laogc  of  the  dramas;  and  that  one  is  Apc- 
naautus,  in  the  play  of  "Timon  of  Athens."  He  af>])ears  among  the 
list  of  dramalis  persoim  thus  :  "Aperaantus,  a  cliuilibh  phihs^phtr^* 
If  tlicrc  be  one  characteristic  more  than  another  tliat  Shakespeare 
!«ems  to  have  loathed,  it  is  tliat  of  diurlishness.  A  morose  faslidious- 
nesa  ;  a  disjxjsition  to  tind  fault,  and  to  be  discontcnled  mth  life  and 
with  mankind,  were  subjects  of  peculiar  antipathy  to  Shakespeare's 
gental  nature.  His  large  candour,  his  w  ide  lx;nevolence,  his  universal 
tolenttion,  (ould  not  let  him  sym|}athise  with  a  cynicism  nhich  is  the 

Kwih  of  spleen  and  self-love  rather  than  of  real  su]»eriority.  These 
:nstble  philosophers — these  wisdom-mongers,  would  fain  have 
ifaeir  crabbed  disgust  bcheved  to  be  the  offspring  of  greatness  (Hke 
that  loftily  sc^ucamish  gentleman  in  \'oltaire"s  story,  who  is  thus 
described  by  a  doting  admirer  :  "  What  a  great  man  !  What  a  first 
rate  genius !  Xothiug  pieaus  him  f),  but  it  is  in  fact  the  result  of  a 
hpurious  misimthropy.  more  nearly  allied  to  malii:u  and  envy  than 
to  a  genuine  scorn  or  indignation.  And  so  has  he  drawn  this  Apc- 
m^ntus — base-bom  and  base-natured,  he  takes  up  llie  profession  of 
ntiler  a^inst  society  as  much  from  a  bloated  conceit  of  his  own 
superiority  as  in  revenge  for  his  own  sordid  rondilion.  He  is  well 
Dontrasted  with  the  steward,  Flavius,  ',who  in  liis  humble  station  rises 
niperior  to  the  cynical  admonishcr.  The  affected  philosopher,  and 
lh«  unaffected  judicious  observer;  Uie  professed  hater,  and  the 
Utached  servitor ;  the  snarler,  and  tlie  faithful  retainer ;  the  acrid 
wiseacre,  and  the  ^'enial  honest  man.  arc  forcil)ly  brought  into 
oppoittion.  Fbvius's  excellent  common  sense  and  plain  practical 
■rtsdom,  witl)  kindly  feeling  and  affectionate  heart,  shine  out  nobly 
It  the  studied  and  acted  rancour  of  the  other. 
Lpcmantus  is  more  rude  than  caustic ;  more  insolent  than  stem. 
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He  is  spiteful,  sneering,  and  restlessly  sarcastic.  He  is 
in  his  pcrpetunt  effort  to  be  severe.  No  wonder  that  Titm 
he  is  driving  him  off,  exclaims,  as  he  flings  a  stone  after  him, 
thou  tedious  rogue!"  He  is  vain  of  his  splenetic  mood,  an 
himsctr  upon  his  ill-nature.  When  the  I-'ool  makes  sotM 
rejoinder,  lie  sa)-);.  "That  answer  might  have  become  Api 
:ls  though  be  really  grudged  another  a  snappish  relorL  \V 
greets  him  on  his  entrance  with,  "  Good-morrow  to  t 
Apemantus,"  he  replies,  "Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  my  good 
as  though  proud  of  his  Awrhood.  His  mere  raiting 
Timou's  sore  feelings  in  the  period  of  his  adversity,  w 
mcnts  lie  too  deep  for  such  wordy  abuse  as  Apcmantus's. 
wounded  heart  shrinks  from  joining  in  tlicse  shallow  and 
vituperations.  His  grave  sense  of  injury  will  not  let  him  find 
in  the  conventional  cynicisms  of  the  habitual  churl.  He 
he  has  real  cause  to  feci  what  the  other  only  affects  to  fi 
poet  could  scarcely  have  given  us  a  stronger  impression  of 
genuine  ■wTongs  and  of  his  being  wounded  to  the  soul  at 
by  the  way  in  which  he  has  made  him  reject  fellowship 
inantus.  Timon  knows  that  his  own  griefs — his  absol 
ricncc— supply  him  M-ith  far  greater  truths  of  bitterness 
uttered  by  the  professional  philosopher.  Therefore,  when  Api 
accusing  him  of  aping  philosophic  acrimony,  says,  "  !>o  not 
my  likeness," Timon  indignantly  retorts,  "Were  I  like  thee,  t 
away  mpelf "  And  upon  Apemantus  proceeding  to  school  him 
how  grandly  the  real  sufferer,  in  his  galled  wrath,  turns 
amateur  complatner,  and  how  6ne  is  the  i>oetic  diction  ih 
Apemantus  tauntingly  asks  : — 

Tbink'it  Ihoa  the  blok  air.  Lb}-  boiiitcrouE  chamberlaio. 
Will  [Mil  Ihy  sJiirt  im  wami  ?     Wai  lht-»c  mosw'd  tree*, 
Thai  h^rc  ouiHvM  the  eacic,  page  thy  heels, 
And  tliip  when  Iboo  poiot'tt  out  i    Will  the  colil  bniolc, 
Cindicd  wjtb  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'cr>night'8  surfeit  ?    Call  the  creatures, — 
Whose  naked  natures  IKe  in  all  the  spite 
or  nreakTiiI  heaven,  whu»e  bare  unhoui>M  Ininlu, 
To  the  confltcling  elements  eipos'd, 
Amwcr  mere  nature. — bid  them  Halter  thee : 
O ;  IboB  shall  lind— 
TVm.  a  Tool  of  tbec :— Depart ' 

Afiem.  I  lore  thee  beller  now  than  e'er  I  did. 
TJm.  I  liale  Ihrc  wone. 

Tim.  TVwjttftaXHwf^ltTOaieri. 
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Aptm.  I  dAtler  not ;  bal  &ay,  thoa  art  a  caitiiT. 
Tim.  WTby  doal  thou  seek  me  oat  ? 
Apem,  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  A]wn>-«  3  rilliin's  office,  or  >  fool's  : 

Do&t  pleaiic  tliysclf  iii'l  ? 
Aptm,  Ay. 

7)'m.  ^Vh;lI !  a  knave  loo  ? 

Apem,  If  Ihoa  didst  pnt  this  tnur-cold  tiabii  on 

To  cssligale  thy  pride,  'twcn;  well ;  but  thou 

DoKt  il  enforcedly ; — tliDud'bt  courtict  be  again, 

Wert  thou  tMt  a  be)>j^i.     Willing  raisfry 

Outlives  incerliiin  pomp,  b  crown'd  before : 

The  one  vi  tillin{;  itill.  never  complete: 

The  other,  at  high  wi&h  :  Best  slJitc,  contcDtlcu, 

Halh  a  distnded  and  most  wretched  being. 

WorM^  than  the  wont,  content. 

Thon  should'st  desire  to  die,  beinj;  misenible. 
Tim.  Not  by  bii  breath,  that  ia  more  miserable. 

Thou  art  a  ^vc,  wfaom  Fortune's  tender  ami 

With  favour  never  cla»p'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 

Hadst  thou,  like  us.  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 

The  »wee(  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 

To  Rich  as  may  the  passivi;  drugs  of  it 

Fteety  cnminand,  thou  wouldi^t  h.ive  plunged  thyself 

In  general  riot ;  and  never  learn 'd 

The  icy  precepts  of  resjKct,  that  foUow'd 

The  ftugar'd  game  before  ihee.     But  myKlf, 

Who  had  the  world  as  my  confcctionaty : 

The  mouths,  the  toni;ue«,  the  eyes,  the  hearts  of  men 

At  duty  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 

Thai  numberless  upon  me  ttnck,  as  leaves 

00  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brxish 

Fell  from  their  boughs  ^nd  left  me  open,  bore 

For  c\-ery  stoim  that  blows  :— I.  to  bear  this 

Tbat  never  knew  Sut  better,  i»  lome  burden. 

Thy  tuture  did  commence  in  safTrancc :  lime 

Hath  made  ihec  hard  in'l.     Why  %IiouId!tt  tlioa  hate  men  ? 

They  never  tUttter'd  thee:   Wluit  hast  thou  kivco  t    llencc,  bcgDnft! 

If  thou  badst  not  been  bom  the  wor»t  of  men. 

Thou  hadtt  been  a  knave  and  flatterer.  , 

Aptm.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay;  that  I  ura  not  thee. 


There  is  a  short  scene  in  this  same  play  of "  Timon  of  Alliens " 
lere  Shakespeare,  with  his  usual  skill  in  casuistry,  has  orgticd  n 
question  on  both  sides, — the  question  of  violence,  bloodshed^  and 
homicide ;  together  with  wh.ii  should  be  ihe  leniency  or  seicnt)' 
such  crime  ought  to  meet  from  its  judges.  The  senavot  viUo  vakwi 
the  suicter  view  has  a  fine  remark  upon  moral  courage  -.  \\.  *\s  Ows  •. 
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lie's  Inily  valLatU  that  can  nistly  sutTcr 

The  wOT>t  that  men  can  breathe ;  and  ntake  his  wroogs 

lliji  ouuddcji ;  wear  them,  like  his  niment,  caretcttdy ; 

And  iic'cr  prefer  l)i<i  injuries  to  his  heart, 

To  bring  it  into  danger. 

He  also  finely  says  : — 

Qoarrciline  is  valour  misbegot,  ajtd  came  into  the  vvtM 
When  scclb  and  factions  were  newly  bom. 

There  arc  two  philosophers,  historically  renowned  as  such — tnulw  I 
lionol  sages     whom  Shakespeare  has  introduced  among  his  deline^Ksa 
tions.  I  allude  to  Neslor  and  Ulysses.  The  latter  alwaj-s  figures  as  "  th  .^ri 
wise  Uly&scs,'  "the  prudent  Ulysses,"  "the  politic  Ulysses" — th(^i^ 
man  of  caution,  experience,  and  knowledge:  great  in  counsel,  aill^ 
stifficlent  in.idvitc,  unfailing  in  resource.   He  sustains  his  reputation  n^B 
the  dratiiatists  page ;  for  from  him  flow  choicest  axioms  and  shrewde^^--5 
comment,  in  teeming  abundance.  His  brain  devises  wisdom ;  his  inout:^i 
delivers  madom ;  his  deeds  enact  wisdom ;  he  tlunks,  speaks,  an..^i^ 
I>ractise5  wisdom.     He  plans  the  most  artful  schemes,  and  carric-a 
them  out  cons\immately.     He  was  t'.onccivcd,  bom,  bred,  and  verse— ^ 
in  strategy ;  and  so  conversant  is  he  with  human  foibles,  that  1^*^ 
brings  his  strategy  to  bear  with  uniform  success  in  consequence  t^^ 
knowing  how  to  adapt  and  administer  it  nith  due  regard  to  th^^ 
sdenct:  in  humanity.     How  adroitly  does  he  play  off  the  bull^m  .^ 
Ajax  upon  the  pride-swollen  Achilles — •ttiming  the  conceit  of  Uic  oifc^ 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  other  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  \-ien-a* 
upon  l>oth  I    With  what    skill  he   humours,  cajoles,   induces,   cW 
enforces !    With  what  rapidity  and  acutene&s  he  discerns  the  light 
and  unstable  character  of  Cressida ;  estimates  the  sterling  worth  di 
Troilus ;  recognises  Diomed ;  or  greets  Hector  !      How  justly  he 
jienetratcs  tlie  cliaracters  and  gauges  the  moral  and  intellectual 
dimensions  of  all  those  around  him  \     He  is  as  prompt  and  keen  in 
observation  of  individuals  as  he  is  proftcient  in  abstract  acifuaintancc 
with  mankind  in  general.    There  is  not  more  pregnant  eloquence  in 
.dl  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  than  streams  from  his  lips  :  he, 
indeed,  hath  a  "mouUi  speaking  great  things" — a  true  Chr^-sostoai 
( golden-mouth).     .\s  I  have  elsewhere  cited  the  chief  a|X)thegnu;, 
or  pointed  sayings,  of  Ulysses,  I  shall  here  (juote  one  of  his  finest  and 
most  philosophical  speeches — that  upon  "  Degree."     It  is  a  superb 
vindication  of  the  raeriu — say,  the  virtue— of  order,  and  comprises  the 
]ihilo5ophy  of  rank,  precedence^  and  appomted  station^  or  "  I>q^T.** 
He  says :-  - 

The  heavens  theinsclve*>,  the  planett  and  thb  MOtr^ 
( ilHiTve  ilcgrec,  prioriif,  and  [ilacc, 
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Insitutc,  coonc,  proportion,  s«asion,  fonu, 

OAcc  and  custom  in  all  line  of  order : 

And  tbercrorc  ii  the  glorious  pliuict.  Sol, 

In  noble  emincacc  cnlhionM  and  hjihcr'd. 

Amidst  the  other,  whose  med'cin^hle  eye 

CofrecU  ihe  ill  upecti  of  ptaocts  evil, 

And  posts,  like  the  commundmciit  of  n  Ung, 

Suis  check,  to  good  and  bid.     Hut  when  the  pUnels, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny  1 

What  lapinB  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 

CointnotioD  in  the  winds  frights,  changes  horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  .ind  deracinate 

The  unily  and  roarrieil  calm  of  states 

Quite  from  their  lixurc  !    Ub  !  when  Degree  is  sbak'd, 

Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  dc-igns, 

Ttx  cnterpiise  is  sick.     How  could  coin mani  lies, 

Degrees  in  «chool«,  and  hrotherhoods  in  cities, 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dtvidable  shores, 

The  ptimogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurds. 

But  by  Degree  »tand  in  authentic  place  ? 

Take  but  De^;rce  away,  untune  that  string. 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 

In  mcir  oppugiuincy.    The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bokoms  higher  than  tlie  chores, 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe. 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  mde  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 

Force  should  be  right ;  or.  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  ifacir  names,  and  so  should  justice,  loo. 

TIko  everything  includes  itself  in  power  : 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 

And  a}»petile,  a  universal  wulf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Most  make,  perforce,  a  tmivcrsal  prey, 

Andlast  cat  up  himtelf.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  Degree  is  sufiocate, 

hollows  the  choking  : 

And  this  neglection  of  Degree  ii  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  puriiosc 

It  hath  to  climb.     The  General's  disdaJo'd 

By  him  one  step  below  ;  he  by  the  next ; 

The  next  by  him  beneath  :  so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  ^ofX  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  nperior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodle«  einuLitton : 

.\nd  'lis  this  fc^-er  thai  keeps  Troy  on  fool. 

Not  her  own  sincwK. — To  end  a  laic  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands — not  in  her  strength. 
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This  speech  is  like  an  essay  hy  Bacon  put  into  melred  languag^^— ^. 
No  feature  in  Sliakcspcare's  social  character  seems  morc  distinct  thai^  a 
that  he  was  a  qitiflisi,  and  in  all  generals,  a  Conservative.  He  car-_^_^^ 
stanlly  gives  indication  of  an  abstract  reverence  for  "  time-honoure  ^ 
institutions."  Imogen  says,  "  Hreach  of  custom  is  breach  ofalL^^^J 
and  examples  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied.  He  woug'  .»^a 
have  been  the  last  man  to  have  "  removed  his  neighbour's  landmarfcs^r^i 
— not  altogellier  from  the  injustice  of  tlie  act— akhough  upon  th^r- ^ 
ground  he  would  luve  been  consistent ;  but  from  an  ca.perieDC^^-7-1 
sense  of  rule  and  order.  His  system  of  philosophy  seems  to  ha_^^Ene 
run  undeviaiingly  on  that  tramway. 

Hamlet  is  the  prince  of  poetical  philosophers,  moralising  upon  l^rjli; 
upon  mankind,  upon  himself^  out  of  the  depths  of  his  onu  iDt^^=/& 
gcnce ;  while  Prospero  is  a  princely  philosopher,  whose  wisdott=»  is 
chiefly  derived  from  books  and  studious  eonlcmplalion  ;  but  upi^Ko 
both  these  individual  creations  of  our  poet's  brain  1  have  dwcl^  at 
such  lengtli  in  my  "Shakespeare  Cliaracters "  as  to  preclude  "Chc 
necessity  of  here  discussing  the  peculiarity  of  their  several  pl&.£lo- 
sophic  temperaments. 

As  Hamlet  is  the  greatest  of  all  Shakespeare's  moral  phUosoph  ^rx~s, 
so  is  logo  the  strongest  of  his  immoral  philosophers.  logo's  plmXlo 
Sophy  is  the  worst  of  immorality,  for  it  holds  that  e\*il  is  powr^rv ; 
that  good  is  a  nonentity ;  that  vice  is  an  acquisition ;  and  dv^l 
virtue  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  or  to  be  taken  advantage  of— in  eitl^<r 
case,  a  weakness.  Here  is  some  of  this  "reasoning  wretch'^" 
immoral  philosophy.  When,  for  instance,  protesting  he  loves  rxH 
the  Moor,  and  Roderigo  naturally  enough  obscr^-es,  "  I  wotUd  nof 
follow  him  then, '  lago  replies ; — 

O  !  sir,  coDtcat  yoo. 
I  follow  him  (o  scn-c  my  torn  upon  him : 
We  cantiut  all  be  nuulers,  Dor  all  roastm 
Cannnt  be  truly  followed.     Yoa  &haU  mark 
Many  a  dnteoui  and  knee-«rooking  ktuve. 
Thai,  doting  on  his  own  obwquious  bomlage, 
\Veart  out  tus  lime,  much  like  his  maater'i  au. 
For  naught  but  provender  ;  and  when  bc'»  old.  caahier'd. 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves :  olhen  there  an 
'Who,  trimnt'd  in  CoTnit  and  uugn  nr  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  Ihemitli-fi  ; 
And  throwing  but  shows  of  Krvice  on  their  lords 
Do  vcU  thrive  by  ihem  ;  and  when  they've  lia'd  thcii  coats 
I>o  tbemtelvcf  homaf^  :  thcac  fellow*  have  mkdc  tool — 
And  soch  a  one  do  i  profess  myself. 

Again,  when  Michael  Cassio,  wrung  with  scU-rcpratch,  exchilB: 
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!.q>mation,  reputation,   reputation !   O !    I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
*iOD  *     I   have  lost   the  immortal  part,  sir,  of  mj-sclf;  and  what 
irenouns  is   bestial.      My    reputation,   lago,    my    reputiition  ( ''   the 
)d  comforter  answers:— "As  I  am  an   honest  man,  I  thought 
had  received  some  bodily  wound.     There  is  more  offence  in  that 
in  *  Reputation.'     Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  faUe  imposi- 
tion, oft  got  n'ithoui  merit  and  lost  without  deserving.    You  have 
lost  no  reputation  at  all— unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser." 

His  own  sophistry  is  flatly  contradicted  by  himself  afterwards,  in 
the  h)-i>ocritical  and  famous  speech  of  virtuous  indignation  which  he 
makes  to  Othello : — 


I 


Good  Dime  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

I»  the  immciliatc  jewel  of  Iheit  «oub. 

Wbo  slealt  ray  purac  Meals  trash  ;  'tis  something — nothing : 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands: 

Bat  be  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  ttut  wliich  not  enricha  him, 

And  malcex  me  poor  indeed  ! 


And  how  accurately  this  supreme  villain  knows  the  miscliief  he  is 

"•"orking : — 

Triflci,  light  at  air, 

I  Are,  to  the  jcaloos,  coniirniations  strong 

As  proofs  of  holy  uril. — This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  chanijes  wilh  my  |»ison  : 
Dangerous  conceits  arc,  in  their  natures,  poisons. 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste — 
Bat,  with  a  Uttle  act  upon  Ihe  blood. 
Bom  hke  the  mines  of  sulphur. 

Yet  wilh  diabolical  composure  he  steadily  admii^isters  this  poison, 
^o  one  among  St)akes[>eare's  men  of  intellect  utters  stronger  axioms 
of  social  and  moral  philosophy  than  this  remarkable  character.  The 
career  which  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself  furnished  him  the  motive 
for  this ;  and  his  mental  power  and  energy  were  stimulants  to  his 
motive. 

That  logo's  is  a  voluntary  system — a  deliberate  choice  and  pursuit 
of  wickedness  —  his  oun  M-ords  prove  in  glaring  and  mar\'ellutu 
suength: — 

Viitae  ?  a  fig !  'Tis  in  onrselve*  that  wc  are  thus  or  thuv  Our  bodies  are  out 
^■■nlena.  lo  the  which  our  wills  are  {gardeners :  so  that,  if  wc  nill  plant  nettles, 
^B  KM  letlace  ;  set  hytiop,  and  weed  up  th}-mc;  supply  it  with  one  Render  of 
H^iM,  or  distract  it  with  nanj' ;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idlencu,  or  manured 
H^  industry — why,  the  |iuwer  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills. 


I 


lago's  is  the  philosophy  of  diabolism. 
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AiioUicr  of   Uiese  systematk:   evil   phnosoj>lieT^  is  Kichanl  \,W- 
He  piiri)Oscly  and  consciously  makes  selection  of  villainy  as  thcw-iscn 
and  fniitfullcr  course  of  action.     He  adopts  it  as  his  creed,  and  C3t*n 
t  iscs  it  as  his  chosen  vocation.     lie  cultivates  "crooked  wisdom,"*  ■=»» 
harmonising  with  his  own  deformity.    He  cherishes  obliquit)'       «( 
character,  as  matching  with  his  own  torluoiis  person.     He  follc^^ii'V) 
sinister  courses  and  devious  ])oh'cy,  as  consonant  with  his  own  rsaxi- 
shapen  frame.      He    fosters   a  perverted    intellect    and  a  ri:ry^sA 
conscience,  as  i»art  and  jt.in-el  of  his  ugly  conformation  ;  in  sliort^     fcc 
is  a  mental  and  physical  unity  nf  deprav.ation.     He  at  once  at:>^=-ts 
yatc,  and  avenges  himself  upon  it  by  Tendering  his  moral  and  roex^-vcal 

flieing  no  less  disfigured  and  repoUive  tlian  his  corporeal  frame.       ^r-ie 

^di:^tinctly  declares  Uiis,  saying: — 

Since  the  heavnu  have  shajt'il  my  body  m>. 
Let  bell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

And  subsequently  confirms  his  detcnnination : — 

I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  thi->  fnir  proportion. 

Created  of  feature  hy  di<^<icmblmg  nature, 

Derorrn'd,  unfiniith'd,  fteiit  l)crote  my  time 

Into  this  btealhing  world,  -kcarce  tulf  made  up, 

And  that  so  lamely  and  aaCasliioaably 

That  the  dogs  bark  .it  mc  as  1  hall  by  them— 

Why  I.  in  this  wak.  pij^ni;  time  of  peace. 

Have  no  delight  to  pans  auay  the  time. 

Unless  to  spy  my  Uiadow  iii  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mtoe  own  deformity  ; 

And  therefore — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

To  entertain  thcxe  fair.  wcU>)>pokcn  days, 

1  am  delermtn'd  to  prove  n  Milam, 

And  bate  the  idle  |>leasurc«  DriUcse  days. 

.\nd  Ridiard's  whole  stibsc(|ucnt  career,  to  its  fierce  and  strcnuoib 
close,  is  a  practical  illu.'slration  of  this — his  demon-philosophy. 

'I"hc  King  in  "All's  WcH  thai  Knds  Well"  is  a  gentle  moraliserand 
a  kindly-tempered  man.  Sickness  and  suffering  ha\-c  taught  him 
philosophy,  and  made  him  x  philosopher.  They  have  iJuif^ht  hirrr 
to  In;  tolerant,  liberal-minded,  and  rellcctivc  :  they  have  nude  him 
patient,  forbearing,  considerate;  temperate  in  speech,  and  guarded  in 
judgment  They  have  inspircil  him  with  that  affecting  fortitude 
which  enables  ill-health  to  assume  a  cheerful  tone  in  the  midst  of  its 
pain.  He  summons  cnerg)"  to  deliver  that  spirited  charge  to  hi* 
rovng  lords  whom  he  is  despatrbwg  vo  vKe  'nm^,  bidditii^  them  let 
i/ic  enemy  see  that  liter  "Come,  t\o\  lo  voo  \w>Tit»K,\w.\.\o  i«&Vr 
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can  also  find  good-hummir  to  tolerate  the  chirping  tone  of  his 
old  adherent,  l^cu,  when  he  comes  to  tell  him  of  expected 
\  a  style  of  playfulni-ss,  which  he  trusts  may  infect  his  rojal 
with  some  of  his  own  hope.  He  delivers  a  spec(Ji  upon  false 
Foil  of  sound  reasontng,  and  containing  one  noble  sendment, 
;  royal  in  its  moral  tnith,  and  therefore  well  befitting  a  royal 
The  sentence  is  this :— 


I 


Ilonount  best  thrive 
■\\Tien  rather  from  oor  acts  wo  them  derive. 

Than  our  fiirc-K"J«'>. 


in  the  last  scene  he  utters  two  reflections  that  bespeak  the 
)an  who  h.as  learnt  many  a  sad  truth  of  ex|>ericnce.      He 

■  Let's  lake  \\k  itistanl  by  the  fbtM'ard  top  : 
For  wc  are  oM,  ami  rrn  our  i|uii:lf'»l  deirec- 
Tb'  inaudible  and  noi<^c1e»  foot  of  Timc 
Stcab,  crc  wc  cxa  cflcct  them. 

second  passage  moiimfully  instances  tlut  too-late  rcmorse 
s  so  prone  to  supcr\cnc  upon  the  loss  of  a  friend  ;  when  cverj* 
3CTed  careless  word,  or  thoughtless  slighting  act — deemed 
time  of  little  moment  -smites  us  with  a  cruel  force  of  self- 
h.    The  kind  old  royal  philosopher  says  :— 

^V  Our  nsh  rault<i 

^^  lifak«  trivia)  piice  uf '^tious  lhing»  wc  have, 

Not  knowinc  duni,  unlil  wo  know  their  ^rave. 

Uft  our  dUpIeasure,  to  oundves  unjust. 

Destroy  wir  frienils,  and  after  weep  their  du&t. 

rriar  in  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  and  the  friar  in  "Romcu 
iet  "  ore  both  monastic  philosophers  ;  and  afford  such  aid,  in 
«nd  consolation,  to  their  mundane  brethren,  as  their  niMloin 
>erience  suggest  The  former — the  friar  in  "  Much  Ado  ' — is 
bscrvant ;  latiently  abiding  his  time  to  speak,  until  his  silent 
at  shall  have  enabled  him  to  deliver  judgment  upon  the  case 
lim.  His  dose  noting  of  the  belied  heroine,  Hero's,  demean- 
ring  convinced  him  of  her  innocence,  he  advises  the  plan  of 
g  her  sudden  deatli ;  and  tiius  sagely  explains  hLs  motive  : — 

It  so  falls  oat 
That  what  we  hare  ne  pri»  not  lo  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  )>ut  Ixnog  lacked  and  tost. 
Why,  then  we  rick  the  value  :  then  we  liiid 
The  Tirtue  thxt  possession  would  not  sbov  u» 

I  it  mu  own :  m  will  it  fare  wuh  CUudVo ; 
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Wlicn  he  sball  hear  sbe  died  upon  hii  words, 

The  idea  ol  Ikt  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  or  imaKiniltoii ; 

And  ri'cr>'  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  cnme  npjiarell'd  in  murt;  prccioiu  liatiil* 

More  movioc-delicatc  and  full  of  life, 

IdLo  the  eye  and  profipect  of  hi«  soul, 

Than  wbca  she  li^xd  indeed.    Then  shall  he  moum 

{If  ever  love  had  interest  in  hi*  liver). 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her ; 

Xo,  thoogli  he  thought  his  accnsatioa  true. 

That  last  line  is  itistinct  n-ith   touching   knowledge   of  h 
charity — or  love.     It  uses  forbearance  towards  the  guili  of  one 
for  ever.     Pity,  rather  th.ni  blame,  attends  the  faults  of  the  d 
and  survivors  feci  inclined  to  visit  even  sb  with  regret  rather  thiaui 
leproach. 

The  otiier  friar — Friar  Laurence^the  friar  in  "  Romeo  ax^d 
Juliet,"  is  bland,  meditative,  studious.  He  goes  forth  wth  the  dawn 
to  cull  simples,  and  d(.-scants  upon  their  rare  excellences  and  hcaJixag 
properties  \\\  a  strain  of  poetical  enthusiasm  worthy  of  an  early  i  ii  n  i 
and  a  botaniser.  I  dare  not  indulge  myself  with  quoting  his  cxquisvte 
and  well-known  speech,  beginning: — 

The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  od  the  frowning  night.  &c. 

I  must  content  myself  with  recalling  some  of  his  higher  phUosopYucr 
sentences,  at  the  same  time  noting  how  the  loveliest  clurro    of 
imaginative  dicuon  cJothes  the  wise  utterances  of  this  gentle  old  con- 
fessor.    His  greeting  to  Romeo,  for  instance,  when  he  enters  hfs 
ceU:— 

Benedidte  !— 
What  early  tongue  so  svcct  uluteth  nie? 
Toung  son,  it  argue%  a  diiaeinpcTed  head 
So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed. 
Care  keeps  hU  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges  sleep  will  never  lie : 
Hut  where  anbruiaJil  youlh,  with  onstufT'd  bralit, 
Doth  couch  bis  timbs,  there  golden  bleep  doth  rrign. 

IIow  pnidently  he  chides  the  rapturous  raslincss  of  the  yo^^ 

lover : — 

Tbcsc  violent  delights  ha%'e  riolent  endi. 

And  in  their  Iriumphs  die ;  like  fire  and  powder, 

Wbich  as  ihey  kits  consume.    The  sweetest  honey 

Is  loaihiome  in  his  own  dcliciousnesK, 

And  in  hit  taste  coofminds  the  appetite  ; 

TlieicfoTV.  love  modeTalc^Y  *,  \oaf^  love  doth  so ; 

Too  iwift  anrrcs  as  t»rAy  »  \oo  »Xo«. 
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upon  Juliet's  approach,  he  adds  :— 


b 


Here  comet  the  Udy :  O!  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  oat  the  evcrluling  tlint. 
A  lover  may  brttrtijp  llie  gossamcf, 
Thsl  idles  in  the  wanton  sumnier  air, 
And  yet  not  fall,  so  light  is  vanily. 


key  is  the  philosopher  of  adversity;  or  rather,  his  philosophy 
its  a  more  purely  philosophic  character  after  his  downfall. 
3usiy,  his  uttenmces  ore  those  of  the  astute  worldling  :  the  fertile 
loiis  brain,  teeming  with  shrewd  calculations  upon  advuncementf 
\  domination,  together  with  confident  assertions  of  success,  or  well 
ed  speeches  for  winning  success.  Contrast  the  arrogant,  irresiion- 
Rylc  of  the  following  sentence  with  the  subdued,  reflective  lone  of 
Ibsequent  ones.     In  the  hour  of  his  high  assured  position  he 


h 


We  mast  rot  5tinl 
Onr  oeceiMt)-  actioiu  in  tlie  fear 
To  cope  nulicioiLi  ccnsurcrs  :  which  ever 
As  ravcnocs  fishes  do  a  ve-i«cl  follow 
That  \s  new  tiimtn'cl ;  Init  benelit  no  further 
Than  I'ainly  lon^ng.    Whit  ve  oft  i!o  best. 
By  uck  inierprctcn  (cnice  u-CJtk  onca),  is 
Kot  DUtf ,  or  not  aHow'd.    Wliat  worst,  as  oft, 
Ititting  a  groucr  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  \ks\.  act.     Ifwe  sltall  staiiJ  still, 
In  fcai  OUT  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 
We  fJiould  lake  root  here  where  we  st,  or  sit 
State  Suines  only. 

t  in  the  winter  and  destitution  of  his  fomine,  how  clearsightedly 
naliscs ;  and  in  how  subdued  a  lone  ! — 

This  is  the  Mate  of  man  -.—to-day  he  puts  fortli 
The  tetulcr  leavci,  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  bloswms. 
And  heart  his  bimhing  hooonrs  thick  upon  him. 
The  thini  iJay  comes  a  rro>(,  :i  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  jjood  easy  m.in,  full  surely 
His  i^ratnevi  \%  a  ripcnini;,  ni|is  his  root. 
And  then  he  CilU,  as  I  do.     I  hare  Tentar'd, 
Like  little  wuton  boys  that  snim  on  bladden. 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  gloty ; 
But  far  lieyonil  my  depth  :  my  high.blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  ;md  now  has  left  tne. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  X  rode  btream.  that  must  for  e^-er  hide  me. 

d  his  closing  speech  of  warning  to  his  secretary,  Cromw  oil,  show.i 
10  h.ivc  aaiined  one  oi  the  grandest  secrets  \n  \A\\\oao^^ — 
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I  of  self-knowledge  ;  and  a  pcrceplion  of  thai  which  »TOiigKt  fc-wa- 
rthrow.     With  an  alTctitionatc  sjtnpathy  for  the  after  career  ol'kHtJf> 
pil  and  confitlcntiai  scrvaut,  he  says : — 

Mark  but  my  fate,  and  ibat  that  rnin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambitioa  : 
By  that  sin  Tel)  (he  :>ngeU  ;  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  aX  hU  Maker,  hope  to  win  b)-  it  r 
Love  ihyseiriaft :  cherish  thoM  bearti  that  hate  thee. 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  booesty. 

[A  golden  rule,  that  last  line  !] 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  can)-  gentle  peace, 

To  nilence  em-ious  tonjjue*.     Be  j»M,  ami  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  nt  be  thy  coontry's. 

Thy  <iod'i,  ami  truth's  ;  then  if  thou  fallSt,  O  !  Cromwell, 

Thoa  falPst  a  blessed  mnrtjT. 

The  magnanimity  displayed  in  Wolscy's  dotMifall.  as  coittras^C-^^*^ 
with  the  previous  grandetir   of  his   haughtiness  and  insolence 
dominion,  is  one  among  the  crowd  of  examples  that  might  be  odduc 
of  Shakespeare's  equal  power  in  antithetical  poruaiture. 

Brutus  is  llie  philosopher  of  patriotic  duty  and  of  abstract  gene 
good.     He  is  a  stoic  philosopher,  with  a  heart  swayed  by  thcgentl' 
and  most  benevolent  emotions.      He  cultivates  self-ncgation, 
devotion,  self-immolation,  where  the  common  weal  demands 
individual  sacrifice.     At  the  call  of  public  benefit  he  is  ever  ready 
surrender  private  satisfaction.     His  friendship  for  Carsar,  his  afiecti • 

Portia,  his  wife,  are  merged  in  his  love  of  counlf)-.  For  the  sa.'c* 
of  Rome's  advantage  he  willingly  yields  his  single  Rooun  conle:0  ^ 
welfare,  or  even  life.  His  sentiments  arc  calm,  sober,  dispassioiia.1 
almost  phl^matic  Here  are  a  few  of  them,  as  illustrations  of  tf>^ 
peculiar  feature  of  his  philosophy.     In  one  place  he  remarks  : — 

That  we  ikhall  die,  we  know  ;  'tis  but  the  lime, 
r  And  dtawise  daj-t  out  that  men  stand  npao. 

His  own  nature,  schooled  to  a  stem  irapassi^'eness  b>-  the  &iotf*i 
teaching  of  his  philosophj,  is  self-shown  when  be  speaks  of  himself  a* 
one 

That  canies  anger  as  the  flint  bean  fire  ; 
Who.  much  enforce,  yhowk  a  ha«ty  «puk. 
And  ftnight  is  cold  a^ain. 

He  thus  forcibly  describes  a  conceived  intention  : — 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  fint  motion,  all  the  interim  U 
Like  a  pbaatasmn,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  ftnhis  and  the  moiul  in!.\riiaeiA% 


An  iben  to  coancil ;  and  the  stale  of  mui. 
Like  to  a  little  kine<]oT»,  suffitn  then 
The  nature  of  an  insuntcUon. 

ewhere  he  sa>-s : — 

Tbc  aboK  of  greatnCH  U,  vhcn  it  dujains 
Remonc  from  power. 

*Tis  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
WTieretD  the  climbci  upward  tuma  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  topmost  roaad. 
He  then  onto  the  ladder  tam&  his  back, 
l.ooks  in  the  cluudx,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  whkh  he  did  asccod. 

I  Brutus  who  makes  that  very  aaite  remark  : — 

ViHien  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  UMth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  ximple  faith  : 
Bnt  boUow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  band. 
Make  gallant  ^ow  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
Bat  when  the)'  shnuld  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  cre»ts,  and,  like  deceitful  jade«, 
'  Sink  in  the  trial. 

bis  is  the  celebrated  ajihoHsm — instinct  with  the  very  quint* 
>e  of  wisdom^-or  philosophy,  in  promptitude  ;— 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  aHaini  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  f<Htuae : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallonim,  and  in  miseries. 

ink  no  one  character  in  all  the  dramas  of  Shalccspt:arc  delK'ers 
'  philosophy,  in  the  giiist:  of  axiom  and  nilc  of  conduct,  than 
tustrioiis  Marcus  Brutus ;  and  his  prominent  mental  charac* 
t  it  sententiousnesx. 

Emon,  the  worthy  old  Kphesian  lord  in  the  play  of  *'  Pericles," 
[udies  medicine  from  piu-c  benevolence  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
Ml&nLhropist  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  ^Vmong  a  number  of 
tcts  uid  sayings,  he  has  one  admirably  wise  sentiment,  well 
ing  the  mouth  of  a  man.  himself  of  high  rank,  wealthy,  iod 
t  emdite.     He  says : — 

kl  held  it  e\'er, 
Vittnc  and  cunning 
nerly  vras  used  to  express  "  knowledge"  or  "skill "] 
were  endowments  giea.m 
I         TbMn  atAlcnm  or  tichca.    Cnreles^  hctr^ 
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May  the  two  laKer  tlarkeii  and  cspcfld  ; 
But  immtutality  jtlcnd&  the  formcf. 
Miking  ft  nun  s  god. 

I  have  thus  far  instanced  those  among  Shakespeare's  philoiop^^ac 
characters  mainly  grave  in  disposition ;  the  Utter  portion  of  -my 
present  essay  shall  be  devoted  to  citing  those  who  are  chiefly  dis.  ^ig. 
guished  by  the  gaiety  llial  pervades  iheir  philosophy. 

Gratianu,  llie  mercurial  geullcraan  in  '•  The  Merdiant  of  Veni^rt," 
presents  himself  first  tu  the  fancy  as  the  foremost  among  gay  .^tnd 
chiiping  philosophers.   Gratiano  is  a  cheerful  fellow  upon  principle-  - 
a  laughter-loving,  careless  trifler  on  conviction-     He  has  a  theory  o< 
vivacity,  a  system  of  gaiety,  a  philosophy  of  Ughtheartedness. 

With  mirlb  and  Uughter  let  old  wrinkles  cunw  ! 

'  he  exclaims — 

And  let  my  li\'er  rathet  heal  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  moTtii>-iDs  j^nuos. 

He  is  convivial  from  mere  prudence,  bliUie  and  jocund  from  settled 
purpose.  He  is  a  rattlepatc  on  close  calculation,  a  mcrr)-  grig  upoo 
rational  argument,  demonstration,  and  prooC  He  ctUtivates  thou^t- 
lessness  upon  serious  consideration,  and  feels  morally  convinced  that 
to  be  joyous  and  lively  is  your  only  true  wiiulom.  Ue  fosten 
frivolity  upon  the  maturesi  deliberation,  and  holds  that  to  nourish  and 
promote  gladness  of  spirit  ts  the  one  tmi>ortanl  duly  of  Ufc.  He  is 
the  genius  of  joy — an  incarnation  of  mirtli.    He  triumphantly  asks : — 

Why  Khoali]  a  man,  vhose  blood  is  wann  within. 
Sit  like  hii  erandsire,  cat  In  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
JBy  being  peevish  ? 

le  really  has  solid  reason  on  his  side,  and,  moreover,  his  philosophy 
is  most  wholesome.  He  is  well  versed,  too,  in  the  effects  of  a  loo 
eager  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  can  speak  to  good  purpose  upoo 
gntification  and  satiety.     For  he,  on  another  occasion,  sayi : — 

Who  riMth  frnm  a  lejist 
Wtlh  that  keen  appetite  that  be  biu  down  ? 
Where  is  the  hone  that  doth  notread  again 
His  tedious  meaxores  with  the  unabated  6re 
That  he  did  pace  them  lint  ?    All  tiling  tluil  are, 
Are  with  more  ifurit  duuM  than  enjoy'd. 

Tlie  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo,  in  the  play  of  "  The  Tempest,"  b  m 

riight  cheery  philosopher.     He  has  the  composure  of  spirit,  the  calm 

and  strength  of  mind,  thai  grow  ouX  o(  ^wA  Wmnpit,  ^  ^ood  heart, 


ll 
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quiet  conscience.  In  the  thickest  of  tlic  sea  stomi  he  has  a 
'inanly,  cncounigiog,  and  even  a  humorous  word.  In  the  lowest  of 
the  Kind's  dejection,  and  dccpe&t  self-reproach,  he  supplies  hopeful 
thoughts  and  extiilarating  topics  of  discour^te.  His  offered  consola* 
tians  to  his  drooping  royal  master,  when  ihey  are  shipn-recked  on  the 
island,  are  instinct  with  kindly  and  sensible  matter: — 


BcMCcli  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  cause 

(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 

la  much  beyond  our  loss :  our  hiot  of  woo 

Is  common ;  every  day  some  uilorS  wife. 

The  mulen  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 

Have  just  our  ihcme  of  vroc  :  but  for  the  miiack, 

I  mean  our  [^reservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  ^pcak  like  u^:  tben  nUcly,  good  str,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 


H  His  healthful  conscience  permits  him  to  find  hopeful  aspects  in  all 
H.  suiTounding  things,  and  to  discover  sources  of  cheerful  fancy  in  what- 
ever he  meets.  "  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  !  how  green  !'" 
He  has  abounding  hope  ;  and  desjwndcncy  never  owned  him  for  a 
bedfellow.  He  devises  whimsies  for  amusing  his  master's  atten- 
tioo  i  and  proposes  Utopian  schemes  of  government  to  divert  his 
melancboty.  He  is  a  true  picture  of  a  sweet-Datiired  man,  and 
whose  sweet  nature  makes  him  a  perfectly  delightful  companion—] 
one  of  the  happiest  consummations  that  philosophy  can  achieve. 

I-ord  Lafcu,  in  the  play  of  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  is  somewhat 
akin  to  Gonzalo  in  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy ;  but  the  character  is 
greatly  more  developed,  and  the  situations  in  which  ii  figures  afford 
far  ampler  scope  for  diversified  attributes,  with  variety  of  speech  and 
demeanour.  Lafeu,  like  Gonzalo,  is  a  ^ithful  friend  and  servant  to 
a  kingly  master ;  and,  like  him,  seeks  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  he 
would  fain  sec  removed.  But  beyond  this  the  resemblance  in  a 
measure  ceases.  Lafeu  is  greatly  more  irrilabU  than  Gonzalo. 
While  this  Utter  maintains  his  sweet  temper  through  all  the  moc;kery 
and  worT>ing  of  the  willing  nobles  (Antonio  and  Sebastian),  they 
would  not  have  ventured  twice  upon  this  course  n-ilh  I.^eu  :  he 
would  have  sent  them  Hying.  He  loses  his  equanimity  more  than 
once — nay,  perpetually — in  his  disgust  at  the  poltroon  Parolles's] 
va^uring  pretensions.  Lafeu  is  impressionable,  excitable ;  full  of 
flDfanation  and  eagerness.  His  is  a  clieerful  philosophy ;  but  it  is 
brisk,  warm,  impetuous — like  his  own  disposition.  He  is  a  genial,i 
impulsive  man;  full  of  kindly  feelings  and  generous  tttvoUO'^s.. 
Sn  his  6rst  scene  be  utten  a  sentence  thai  coriXavift  ivs.'anK.'OKii 
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philosophy  of  an  affcctionatc-hcartcd,  yd  a  cheerful-hearted  nuiv  *, 
where  he  says :  "  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  deacS.  ; 
excessive  grief  Uie  enemy  of  tl»e  liNing."    The  touch  of  pctulanvz:^ 
that  characterises  Lafeu's  manner  is  extremely  natural     This  is  oKn^ 
of  his  summary  speeches  : — "  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  t!!K^ 
latter  end  of  a  dinner;  but  one  that  lies  thrce-thirda,  and  uses     « 
known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once  heavt^ 
and  thrice  beaten."     I^eu's  estimate  of  the  scoundrel  Parolles  is  fu! 
of  shrewd  perception  and  knowledge  of  cliaractcr.     When  Bertram 
observes,  on  behalf  of  his  bragging  parasite,  "  It  may  be  you  hare 
mistaken  him,  my  lord,"  the  discerning  soldier- veteran  replies,  ''.\od 
shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his  prayers.     Fare  you  wdl, 
my  ford  (Ucrtram) ;  and  believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kerne!  in 
this  light  nut :  the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes :  trust  him  not  in 
matter  of  heavy  consequence :  I  have  kept  of  them  ume,  and  know 
their  natures."     And  then,  how   gentlemanly  the  contempt  with 
which  the  old  nobleman  turns  upon  the  fellow  himself,  with  **  Fare 
you  well,  monsieur :  I  have  spoken  better  of  you  than  you  have  or 
vrill  dcsen-c  at  my  hand  ;  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil."     And 
afterwards,  when  the  unmasked  coward  and  bully  comes  beggii^  of 
him,  how  playfully  the  good  old  lord  gives  knaveiy  a  hit  and  Forttme 
her  due  iu  his  first  speech — not  recognising  Parolles.     But  then, 
suddenly  calling  him  to  mind,  bantering  him  about  his  "  drum  ;**  and, 
lastly,  upon  finding  that  the  poor  wretch  is  indeed  in  misery  and 
starving,  relenting  with  true  Christian  toleration  and  mercy,  and  with 
the  magnanimity  of  true  courage.     Even  when  he  beUeved  him  lo  be 
some  casual  beggar  he  gives  him  an  alms  ;  but  upon  discovering  him 
to  be  the  impostor  he  knew  of  old  he  can  find  charity  even  for  him. 
This  is  true  philosophy,  the  large  philosophy  of  forbearance  and 
compassion  for  folly,  even  for  error.     This  is  the  short  scene  itself, 
which  I  must  take  leave  to  quote ;  it  so  well  sha»i-s  Lafeu's  fine- 
hearted  philosophy.  Parolles  approaches  him,  crawling,  and  saving: — 

My  lord.  I  am  1  min  whom  Fortune  haih  cnielly  HcnUcbcd. 

La/tu.  And  what  would  you  liavv  me  do?  'TU  too  late ~ to  pare  bernaJb 
now.  Wherein  have  )-ou  played  the  knave  with  Fortune  that  she  Utoold  tcraKh 
yoa:  who  berKlf  »  a  good  Udy,  and  would  not  hare  knava  thrive  unda*  hs.* 
Tberc'f  a  t|Dart  d'ecu  for  you  :  let  tlic  justices  make  you  and  Forltuc  frieods ;  I 
am  for  other  buiinc^s. 

Par,  I  beseech  your  boooui  to  hear  mc  ooe  nnglevord.  My  name,  mjr  (ood 
lord,  is  Paiollei. 

La/fu.    Cox  my  pu»oa  I  give  me  your  hand.     How'»  your  dram  ? 

/ii^.     O,  my  food  lord,  yon  were  the  (tT\t  thai  found  me. 
Za/^u.      Wml  in  sooth?     And  I  via*  V\\c  taiA.  xtiU VaV >kft^    'W^.um^ 
]ain  farther  after  me.      Though  you  art  a  foci  anA  a  hwrot,  ye«  th«U.  ul 


Folsta^ — immortal  Sir  John  Falstaff— must  certainly  come  into 
^c  list  of  Shakespeare's  philosophers.  The  fat  knight  is  an  erabodi- 
icnt — an  incorporation  of  the  Kpiciirean  philosophy.  Ease  is  his 
tudy ;  sensuality  his  rule  of  conduct ;  luxury  his  principle ;  enjoy- 
lent  his  faith ;  self-contentment  his  religion.  With  what  a  solemn 
tight  of  witty  argument  he  pleads  the  justice  of  ill-doing  for  the  sake 
f  gain,  and  with  what  gravity  of  humorous  casuistry  he  advocates 
fidced  pleasures  !  How  judicially  he  reasons  the  propriety  of  steal- 
ig,  and  how  ingeniously  he  maintains  his  rightful  claims  to  good- 
ving,  frcc-Uving,  nny  living  that  is  to  him  agreeable  living  !  When 
e  wishes  I'oias  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  I'rince  I^Ial  to  join  in 
le  spart  of  highway  robbery,  with  what  heart  of  moral-sounding 
>eech  he  expatiates : — 

Well  (he  ft3>t),  mayst  thou  have  tlic  spirit  of  persuanon,  and  he  the  ears  of 
odtiiig.  llut  what  thou  ^pcftk'st  may  move ;  what  he  hern  be  be[ie\'e<l :  that 
e  tme  Prince  may  (for  tccreation  sake}  prarc  a  false  thief :  for  the  poor  abuses 
'the  time  want  conmenaDCc. 

What  fine  irony;  what  exquisite  sophistry  he  has  ever  at  his  com- 
land  !  'I'he  perfect  special -pleading  on  behalf  of  "Sherris  sack  "  is 
ell  known  :  and  how  craftily  he  glozes  his  own  pet  weaknesses  upon 
thcr  occasions  : — "  If  sack  and  sugar  he  a  fault  (he  says),  heaven 
elp  the  wicked  !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old 
ost  that  I  know  is  'doomed.'  If  to  be  fat  is  to  be  hated,  then 
'liaraoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved."  The  felicity  of  hypocrisy  with 
'hich  he  can  extenuate  his  misdeeds  soars  into  genius ! 

Doat  tboa  bear.  Ho)  ?  Thoa  knowesi  in  the  suie  of  innocency  Adam  felt :  and 
'hal  sbaiitd  poor  Jack  Falstaif  <Jo  in  the  days  of  rilialny  ?  Thoo  sccst.  I  have 
lOre  flesh  than  another  nun,  and  llKTcfure  inure  frjihy. 

His  impudence  of  candour  almost  commands  respect, ^ — it  is  so 
•old  : — as  Ix>rd  Ellenborough  said  of  William  Hone  upon  his  trial : 
'His  imptidencc  is  sublime  I"  Falstaff  plainly  proclaims  that  if  he 
Jo  to  the  wars  he  "means  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily ;"  adding — 
*  If  it  be  a  hot  day,  an'  I  brandish  anything  but  my  bottle,  X  would  I 
oight  never  spit  white  again." 

His  philosophy  of  parsimony  is  edifying.  With  the  means  of  sup- 
lOriing  his  income,  he  complains  :  "  I  ran  get  no  remedy  against  this 
.oiuumption  of  the  purse:  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  It  out; 
ml  the  disease  is  incurable.'* 

How  characteiistic  ia  his  witty  demand  for  benefit  under  the  name 
jf  justice ;  where,  boasting  of  liaving  taken  Sir  John  Colcvile  pri- 
toner,  he  desires  a  reward  for  his  achievement^  vHus*. — 
Lxi  tne  kin  tight,  aa'i  let  dewrt  moutlt. 
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J*,  jfakn.    Thine*&  too  htavy  \a  mount. 
J^al.    Let  it  shine  then. 
P.  John.    I'hinc's  too  thick  to  shiae. 

J-'ai.    l<et  it  Cif>  »orni:tluiig,  my  lord,  tliat  nuiy  do  me  ^od, — and  nil  M  «ta 
j'oii  will. 

How  original  and  how  ludicrous  are  his  exclamations  of  regtct  '- 
*' A  plague  of  this  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  i 
bladder!" 

His  repentant  qualms  are  edifyingly  |irofltgate  in  ihetr  Tnotivnfv 
refonii ;  and  in  their  ilhisirations  of  virtuous  resolve  :— "I  II  stanc 
ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  farther,  .\n'  'ttverc  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  n> 
turn  tnic  man  and  leave  ihcsc  rogiics,  I  am  the  veriest  ^irlet  tlu; 
ever  chewed  with  a  tooth."  And  then,  the  slcc^-e-laughiiig  of  his 
penitence,  when  resolving  to  lead  a  liettcr  life, — "  Well,  III  rt[>eni, 
and  that  suddenly,  white  I  am  In  some  liking  :  I  shall  be  out  uf  bcut 
shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent-"  And«<iala 
delicious  cant  of  sanctified  roguery  there  is  in  his  declaring  opoo 
another  occasion  ;^"  \N'eIl,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  ») 
my  prayers  I  would  repent" 

Hi:i  protests  against  the  ini-tdecds  of  others  are  quite  a!>  foil  of 
hypocrisy  in  fun  and  sham  moralising  : — 

Ere  I  lead  this  lire  lonK  I'll  new  nether  ttocks  aod  mend  tlieTa,  jmd  foot  tbcm 
too,  A  pliiiiw:  of  all  c»warxl» !  Oiw  me  a  cttp  of  isck,  boy.  is  tbcre  bo  ntsr 
extant?  [^Diinks.]  M'liy,  you  rogac!  Here's  lime  in  thtit  nek  too.  HtCK*! 
notliine  but  roguer)-to  be  found  in  nitainous  man.  Vet  a  couMrd  i&iron«  tbiB* 
cop  of  s.-iclc  with  lirae  in  it.  Ah  !  a  bad  world,  i  say  !  I  would  I  were  a  want : 
I  could  sing  psalms  or  xnytiting.    A  pbgue  of  all  cowanb.  J  uy  Mill. 

His  inmiortnl  philosophising  upon  "  Honour,"  showing  it  to  be  a 
rant  alisurdity — a  dntam — a  nonentity — is  as  triumphant  a  piece  of 
satire  as  ever  was  uttered  : — 

Can  honour  iet  to  a  leg  ?— No,  Or  an  ann  ■! — Xu.  Or  take  zwf  ibe  |ritf  ^ 
a  wound  ': — No.  Hooour  lulh  no  ikill  in  ftorgcry  then .' — ^No.  'Vr'laal  is  howw? 
— A  word.  What  is  tlwl  word  boaour  ?~Air.— A  trim  rrckoniiiB !  Wlwhalk 
it  }—Hk  .that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it  .-—No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?— 
No.  It  b  insensible  then .' — Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  U«c  wtih  the 
living  T— No.  Why! — Detraction  will  not  snfler  it.  Therefore  111  none  of  IL 
Honour  is  a  mtre  'nculdieon  ;  and  so  cod»  my  catechism. 

Bis  argument  upon  counterfeiting— upon  shamming  to  have  been 
killed,  in  order  to  preserve  life — real,  dear  life — is  an  Qouiswcnbte 
digest  of  the  "  philosophy"  of  self-preservation  : — 

Eptd,  'twas  tfoK  to  countcKat,  or  thaV  bol  tenaagant  Scot  had  paid  lac  mt 
»iid  lot  too.     Counterfeit  "r     I  Me  :  \  am  fto  ccKQWcrto\  ■.  *t&  iwt  u  \u  \m  « 
ferieit ;  for  be  a  but  the  counlerteil  o(  a.  man  ■*W>  \»!iix  wA  >i>fc\«*  c&  ■», 
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to  coantcrieil  dying,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth.  U  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
the  true  And  perfect  image  of  Urc  indeed.    The  better  part  ol  valour  'x%  diMretton ; 
the  which  better  part  I  have  ured  my  life. 


^■Tliat  sage  sentence — tliat  "jihilosophy"  of  Falstafl's — "the  better 
^V  part  of  valour  is  discrt-tion."  has  jjassed  into  a  proverb — as  well  it 
nay. 

This  great  character's  brillianl  intellect  not  only  sends  forth  those 

lustrous  coruscations  of  wit  for  which  he  is  fonied  ;  not  only  does  it 

irradiate  with  resplendent  humour  cver>'  object  that  comes  within  it& 

influence,  but  it  supplies  him  with  keen  perceptions  and  accurate 

amount  of  estimates,  where  the  stock  of  br.iins  in   others  is  the 

question.     He  has  large  sense,  as  well  as  dazzling  wit ;  staid  under- 

sUmding,  as  well  as  overflowing  humour.     I  could  almost  say  that 

sagacity — natural  sagacit)* — in   Falstaft',   and  an  uncommon  voucli- 

safement  of  the  highest  common  sense,  form  rival  accomplishments 

^^40  the  opulence  of  his  im.igination  and  the  efflorescence  of  his  fancy. 

^KBis  estimate  of  the  characters  and  understandings  of  all  his  asso- 

^Viciates  and  companions  (from  Prince  Hal  dow-n  to  his  5er\ing  man, 

^TBardolph)  amounts  to  absolute  instinct.    To  quote  his  own  words  to 

the  Prince,  he  might  say  of  the  whole  squad  of  them  : — "  By  the 

Lord,  I  know  ye 'all/ as  well  as  he  that  made  ye. "  All  his  comments 

^^pon  worshipful  Master  Shallow  prove  this  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

^berhaps  the  most  aaitc  of  these  is  what  he  says  upon  the  relations 

^Detween  Justice  Shallow  and  his  serving-man,  Da\7.,    He  sa>*s  : — 

^B     It  u  3  woodcrful  thiuff,  to  ice  the  seubUble  coherence  of  bib  men's  spirits  and 

^^Ai& ;   They,  by  observing  him,  do  bear  thcm»elt-es  like  foolish  justices :  he,  by 

^Hpoanrcnine  with  thcro,  )>  lumetl  into  »  ju»tice-Iike  serving- man.     Their  spirits  are 

^^wmmicd  in  conjunction  with  the  parcicipalion  of  Midety,  that  they  flock  together 

in  content.  Ukc  so  m.any  wild  (;ec«e.     If  I  hfttl  a  suit  to  KfaMer  Shallow,  I  would 

httUMKir  hia  tneti  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master :   if  to  his  men,  I 

would  curry  with  Master   Shallow,   that    no  man  could   better  command  hb 

Bcmuits.     It  ifc  certain,  tliat  either  wii^c  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  '\s  caught, 

»%  men  take  disease*,  one  of  another:   therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their 

conpaoy. 

Yes,  yes !    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it— Sir  John  Falstaff  cer- 
tainly ranks  among  Shakespeare's  very  choicest  "philosophers.'* 
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v.— THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  THE  SESSION. 

COLD  day — a  bitter,  biting  wind  blowing  from  ihc  noi;l»- 
east,  and  "shramming "  the  loungen;  in  Palace  VanI 
and  Westminster  Hall,  who  wait  patiently  cnoi^li  on 
»vSW*^lfli3  tJie  6th  of  February',  1S73,  in  tlie  hoi>e  of  seeing  some- 
thing, they  know  not  wliat,  in  the  course  of  the  aAcmooD.     It  a  not 
a  little  singular  that  the  public  seem  never  to  be  quite  certain  in  tbeit 
own  minds  whether  the  Queen  is  or  is  not  to  open   ParliameRt;  so 
they  troop  down  to  \Ve3tminster,   apparently  uninHuenced   by  ibc 
statements  of  the  new^spapers  tliat  Parliament  is  to  be  opent-d  W 
Royal  Commission,  as  indeed  is  the  cose.     I  low  otherwise  could )« 
account  for  their  presence  here  to-day,  when  even  a  Cossack  mi^ 
be  excused  for  shivering?    Outside  there  is  positively  nothing  what- 
ever to  see,  for  neither  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  the  riglit   bonotmlite 
gentleman  who  leads  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  nor  any  other  of  the 
Parliamentary  constellations,  puts  in  an  appearance  when  the  Houso 
are  opened  by  Commission ;  and  as  to  their  lordships  of  the  Upper 
Chamber — why,  if  a  dozen  or  so  hereditary  legislators  are  present  the 
number  is  considered  unusually  large.     But,  despite  Her  MnjcstyS 
absence,  the  ceremonial  observed  on  tltis  occasion  b  not  absolutely 
devoid  of  colour,  and  we  will  even  be  participators  in  iu     Vp  manjr 
stairs,  through  a  long  corridor,  so  dimly  lit  as  to  suggest  reminiscences 
of  a  cathedral,  and  wc  are  in  "the  House."     I  envy  the  feeling*  of 
that  person  who  enters  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  first  time.     He 
sees  a  vast  chamber  so  profusely  gilded  and  bedecked  with  onumcnt, 
B        so  luxuriously  furnished,  and  invested  with  so  many  traditions,  as  to 
^        inspire  him  with  reverence  for  those  who  are  privileged  to  take  port 
in  the  debates.    The  throne  and  the  two  gilded  chairs,  occupied,  wbeo 
Her  Majesty  is  present,  by  the  Prince  and   Princess  of  Wales  ajre 

I  uncovered,  and  add  tluir  sheen  to  the  general  lustre  of  the  clutrobo. 
In  front  of  the  throne,  and  between  it  and  the  "  woolsack,"  is  a  bench 
upon  which  the  Lords  Commissioners  will  presently  take  their  scats. 
ladies  tile  into  the  House  by  ones  and  twos  ;  an  aged  peer  loltctittp 
the  Hoot  of  the  House,  and  cVukts  viVeASAivv\^j  \n  wcVi  oC  ihe  uidieocc 
as  he  knows;  and  the  pubUc  quidd^  tt\  *«  ijaWisrj  4\  >^  Sai 
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full  halfanliour  yet  to  the  time  when  the  Commission  and 
Royal  Speech  are  to  be  read,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  occupy 
**»— (0  borrow  an  expression  from  the  theatre — "  in  front  of  the  house," 
we  will  even  go  "behind,"  and  glance  at  what  is  going  on  tliere. 
The  large  ante*room  at  the  rear  of  the  throne  presents  a  rather  c  urious 
^ht  just  now,  and  one  which  will  commend  itself  to  tlic  visitor. 
^VcU  may  you  hold  your  breath  as  you  gaze  upon  the  novel  scenc^ 
""hich  it  is  given  to  very  few  "  strangers  "  to  witness  onre,  perhaps, 
^  a  lifcUme.  Do  you  see  that  amiable-looking  gentleman  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  talking  to  an  attendant  ?  We  used  to  know  him  in 
*lic  Couru  as  Sir  Koundcll  Palmer,  hut  now  he  is  Baron  Selbome, 
lumj  High  Chancellor  of  England,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Sf.il,:md,  by 
^constitutional  fiction,  of  the  Sovereign's  conscience  also.  Although 
■Sir  Koundcll  was  raised  to  the  Woolsack  ever  so  long  ago-  we  live  so 
fist  nowadays  that  weeks  go  for  months  and  months  for  years— he 
appears  in  his  official  position  as  Parliamentary  Head  for  the  first 
lime  tO'day ;  and,  as  you  will  have  already  obscr%'cd,  he  wears  the 
black  gown  and  the  long  flowing  wig  which  he  dons  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  when  he  hears  appeal  cases  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 
Place  for  another  great  functionar}-,  who  is  to  play  a  leading 
in  the  piece.  If  you  are  a  student  of  certain  popular  cohca- 
s,  you  will  have  seen  the  portrait  of  a  tall,  well-made,  grave- 
ed  gentleman,  whom  the  irreverent  artist  has  drawn  with  his 
t  very  much  over  his  eyes;  and  you  will  at  once  recognise  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  is  in  morning  dress  at  this  moment,  but 
yoM  h.ive  scarcely  recovered  from  your  sur]>rise  at  finding  yourself  in 
such  close  proximity  tn  the  high  ofHcial  at  the  mention  of  whose  name 
ballet  girls  ticmUe  and  stage-managers  turn  pale,  when  you  see,  with 
astonished  eyes,  that  his  lordship  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis, 
and  now  appears  in  a  brave  scarlet  gown,  trimmed  with  tlirce  turs  of 
ermine,  as  befits  his  rank  as  a  viscount  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
two  o'clock  approaches  there  is  something  like  excitement  in  the 
aparunent  which  I  have  uken  leave  to  call  the  "green  room ;"  the 
tcndants  robe  the  Earl  of  Cork,  the  Marquis  of  Kipun,  and 
c  Earl  of  Kimbcrlcy  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  hand  them  their 
cocked  hats  ;  a  little  procession  ts  formed  of  the  mace-hearer,  the 
rse-bcarer,  Ihe  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  and  the  four  other  Lords  Com- 
issiuners;  and  precisely  as  Big  Ben  chimes  two,  the  representatives 
the  Queen  enter  the  House,  bow  gravely  to  the  few  peers  present—- 
ere  arc  some  fifteen  in  ail— and  then  lake  iWvt  seaVs  tiw  \\\t\i«KvcV 
fir«*n  the  throne  and  the  woolsack.     The  torawi\\v  ^^  ''o^wivwi^ 
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Parliament  now  begins,  according  to  the  precedents  laid  don,  nod 
from  which  no  departure  is  ever  made.  Still  seated,  tht  Lod 
Chancellor,  whose  appearance  is  all  the  more  striking  becauie  of 
his  sombre  garb,  informs  their  lordships,  represented  by  ei^ 
Conser\'ative  and  seven  I  Jberal  peers,  and  a  few  bishops,  that  ibt 
Queen,  not  finding  it  convenient  to  open  Parliament  in  pcrsoB. 
has  devolved  that  duty  upon  the  Royal  Commissioneis,  wlw  are 
named  in  tlie  Letters  Patent,  which  you  may  see  spread  out  u[<ob 
the  table  in  The  middle  of  the  Honse.  This  State  document  thr 
Clerk,  Mr.  Slingsby  Bethel,  now  proceeds  to  read — each  Coo- 
missioner  taking  off  his  hat  as  his  name  is  mentioned  by  the  official 
at  the  table.  Then  you  see  a  slim  gentleman  in  black,  weuiog 
knee  ba-echcs,  silk  stcM:kings,  and  buckled  shoes,  and  canyiof  a 
wand,  who,  by  dint  of  long  practice,  has  acquired  to  a  nicetjr  tbr 
difhcult  art  of  walking  backwards  without  tripping  or  being  tiippal 
up.  This  is  Colonel  Clifford,  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  a 
post  which  his  father,  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  has  worthily  hcW  fc» 
many  years.  With  sedate  steps  he  now  hies  him  to  the  other  Houv. 
to  desire  its  members  to  attend  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  hearlbe 
Queen's  Speech  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  in  a  parenlheB* 
let  me  note  that  when  the  Queen  is  present  the  Commons  arr  itm- 
mandtii  to  attend  Her  Majesty  immediately  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
while  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  their  attendance  is  only  da^tl 

In  ihe  Lower  House  the  members  have  been  gathering  £iit  for  ihc 
last  hottr,  waiting  for  the  summons  from  the  Commissioners  ;  and  a>i 
unlike  Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  we  can  be  in  two  places  at  once— n 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  flesh — let  us  for  a  brief  ([uarter  of  an  hoiiritt 
what  is  doing  in  the  Lower  House.    The  first  member  to  make  to 
appearance  in  the  ParliaraenLiry  arena  is  Mr.  George  Dixon,  one  of 
the  three  members  for  Birmingham,  and  a  lasting  example  of  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  taking  up  a  particular  subject  arat 
"slicking"  to  it.     Mr.  Dixon  is  a  shining  light  of  the  Birmii^l^^fl 
Kdiicalion  League,  and   he  has  made  the  educational   topic  wl 
hobby-horse   upon    which   to    ride   into    something   very  neaily 
approaching  to  Pariiamentary  celebrity.      By  no  means  a  brilliaot 
speaker,  Mr  Di\on  has  worked  at  this  one  subject  until  he  knon 
every  phase  of  it  by  heart,  and  he  "  orates  "  upon  it  with  coosdcr- 
able  satisfaction  tu  himself  and  not  a  little  to  the  admiration  o(  sooe 
of  his  Pari ianten tar}-  friends  below  the  gangway,  among  whom  he 
holds  a  rcsjKctablc  |K>$ition.    Almost  simultaneously  wiili  the  eo- 
tranre  of  the  Birmingham  educa.viun.uv  comes  Mr.  Locke  King,  a 
legislative  vctcrin  whow:  hair  has  gtown  ^v^  m  ^t  ?«r(Sot  ^A  "^ 
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State,  and  who  is  shortly  to  receive  a  substantial  token  of  ilic  esteem 
and  regard  in  which  he  'v>  held  by  his  friends.     Presently  members 
lEppcar  in  shoals :  ^fr.  George  Bcnttnck,  the  member  for  West  Norfolk, 
Uktng  his  old  place  in  the  comer  scat  of  the  front  Oppo^tlion  bench 
below  the  gangxvay,  from  whence  he  is  wont  to  survey  the  House  in 
a  sternly- paternal  manner,  and  to  glance  around  him  with  much  the 
same  fmuUur  as  that  exhibited  by  a  "heavy  father"  on  the  stage. 
We  an  noted  the  absence  on   the  opening  day  of  the  mercurial 
member  for  M^itchaven,  whose  aspiration  it  is  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
^esh  of  Mr.  (Gladstone  and  of  his  own  chief  as  well.     But  the  two 
iiunoiK   Lcadt^ni  appear  more  amused  than  hurt  at  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  fi  attacks,  and  the  Mouse  in  general  laughs  heartily  at  them, 
to  the  great  indignation  and  annoyance  of  the  honourable  gentleman, 
who  is  Quixotic  to  the  backbone.     While  we  are  regarding  the  fast 
incoming  members,  we  both  see  and  hear  a  little  disturbimcc  outside. 
mU  the  ay  of  "Black  Rod!"  comes  in  stentorian  tones  from  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  While,  the  principal  doorkeeper,  and.  it  may  he  added, 
the  whilom  contributor  of  the  clever  sketches  of  Parliamentary'  life 
and  manners  which  used  to  appear  in  a  now  defunct  illustrated 
paper.    The  doors  are  hastily  closed,  and  the  key  is  turned  upon 
**  Black  Rod,'  who  thcrcujwn  gives  three  kn6cks  on  the  portal  with 
his  wand,  and  craves  admittance.     Ixioking  thtough  a  little  eyelet, 
not  unlike  that  which  you  may  have  seen  in  a  prison  cell,  the  oDicial 
within  the  House  first  ascertains  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  applicant 
is  what  he  represents  himself  to   be,  and  then  admits  him  ;  upon 
which  "  Black  Rod  *"  walks  up  the  floor,  making  obeisance  three 
thnes,  and,  having  anived  at  the  table,  informs  the  .Speaker  of  the 
nature  of  his  business,  and  then  backs  out  of  the  House.     Prayers 
have  been  previously  said;  the  Speaker,  upon  the  appearance  of 
**  Black  Rod,"  has  ;taken  his  seat  in  his  chair  after  sitting  a  short 
time  at  the  table,  and  now  leads  the  ivay  to  the  Upper  House, 
led    by   the   Sergeant -at- Arms,   Lord    Charles    Russell,   who 
1CS    the    heavy    mace,    and    followed,    in    rather    disorderly 
shion,  by  perhaps  one  hundred  members,  who  range  themselves  as 
best  they  may  at  what  is  by  courtesy  called  "  the  bar,"  but  which  in 
reality  is  more  like  a  sheep-pen  than  anything  else.    This  msh  to  the 
Inr  has  some  affinity  to  a  school  "  scramble,"  and  those  engaged 
appear  to  derive  as  much  cntcrtainmenl  from  it  as  do  our  young 
friends  at  Dr.  Wliackem's  when  participating  in  a  distribution  of 
sweets.     The  poor  Speaker  is  not  better  treated  than  the  most  modest 
and  unauoming  member  of  the  Legislature  ;  indeed,   he  is  rather 
wone  off  Than  the  others,  for  he  stands  in  Ae  tronX  to'k,  aiv^  TOKav 
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consequently  piit  up  with  a  great  deal  of  Inconvenience  in  the  shipc 

of  pushing  about.     Comparatively  fen-  well  known  faces  arc  leeo 

among   that   struggling  crowd  at  the  bar;    bat   you   cannot  help 

noticing  the  fine  head  and  strongly  marked  features  of  that  staunch 

defender  of  the   Church,   Mr.  Beresford-Hope,   whom  Mr.    Dtsrad^ 

cruelly  credited  with  possessing  "  fiatavtan  grace ;"  while  behind  hi^^ 

is  Mr.  Peter  Rylands,  the  Radical  member  for  Warrington,  wtusatf 

an  "  independent "  representative,  sitting  among  the  1  rrcconcitahlF* 

below  the  Ministerial  gai^pvay,  seems  never  to  have  made  op  \Aa 

mind  whether  to  defend  or  attack  Mr.  Gladstone.     Watchfiil  of  ever  ^ 

word  contained  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  stands  Mr.  F.dgar  liownni 

who,  inasmuch  as  he  is  nearly  the  hrst  to  take  his  seat  in  the  otheri 

House  and  the  last  to  leave  it,  may  be  regarded  as  bidding,  in  th£ 

•undemonstrative  and  gentle  fashion,  for  some  position  in  which  hi 

admin istrative  caf>abilities  may  be   exercised   for  the  good  of  he 

country.     Only  a  few  of  the  "country  party"  have  followed  th- 

Spcaker  into  the  Upper  House,  and  these  gentlemen   ore  csstl: 

recognised  by  the  healthy  bloom  upon  their  faces  and  tJictr  gen 

"  hearty  "  appearance,  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  those  dark-ti 

French  attachh  up  in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  who  are  so  re, 

of  all  that  is  going  forward,  as  well  as  to  that  magnifirently  atttiecJ: 

gentleman  near  them.    There  is  one  very  well  known  diplomat  in  tha- 

gallcry  to^lay — an  Knglish-Iooking   man    from  head  to  foot, 

clad  in  our  orthodox  morning  dress.     This  is  General  Schenck,  th 

Afnerican  Minister,  who  listens  intently  to  that  curious  literary  conk.  ' 

pound,  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  for  whom  some  references  to  a  cer^ 

tain  Arbitration  have  the  greatest  conceivable  interest.     TTie  UnitetJ 

States  General  is  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  and  there  are  also  in 

the  ambassadors'  gallery  two  or  three  other  ladies,  who,  like  the  fif^ 

or  sixty  who  have  taken  up  their  places  on  the  red  benches  below, 

arc  in  morning  dress.       When  the  Queen  opens    Parliament   th^ 

peeresses  troop  down  to  the  House  clad  in  robes  of  those  rainbow 

hues  prescribed  by  Fashion  and  Le  FoUet^  and  then  is  the  Upper 

Chamber  a  sight  to  sec~a  garden  of  beauty  and  colour.     But  to-diy 

there  arc  no  gaily-dressed,  diamonded  peeresses,  and  consequently 

only  the  faintest  flush  of  colour  illumines  the  House — indeed,  but  for 

the  presence  of  Admiral  Fcdrigo  Pasha,  who  is  bravely  clad  in  a 

dark  blue  uniform,  rich  with  gold  lace  and  bullion  epaulettes,  and 

whose  sword  gleams  with  the  same  shining  metal,  the  ej-cs  of  the 

specUlors  would  rest  upon  nothing  more  attractive  in  the  matter  of, 

rosfiimc  than  the  scarlet  and  ermine  robes  of  Her  Majesty's  Commi 

sioners.   the  .Marquis  of   Ripoti,  ttic   VasX  Ql  CaiV»  i!t«.  YaA 
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Kimberit)*,    and    Viscount    Sydney    (substituted  at   the    eleventh 

''Our  in  the  room  of  Viscount  Halifax,  who  was  not  well  enough  to 

"^    present).     Taking  a  glance  round  tlie  House,  the  rich,  hea\*y 

ornamentation  of  which  strikes  you  tlie  more  you  sec  it,  wc  remark 

I      ''^t,  with  some  half  a  dozen  exceptions,  all  the  lady  spectators  of 

I     "*e  show  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  benches  of  Her  Majesty's 

opposition,  and  that  nothing  meets  their  wistful  gaze  but  row  after 

'tJw  of  unoccupied  red  leather  benches. 

Another  singuLir  event  strikes  us.    On  the  episcopal  benches  are 

**ven   bishops — neither  more   nor   less — which  carries   us  back   in 

i^^Hagination  to  the  reign  of  the  second  James  and  his  cruel  pcrsecu- 

^Bon    of  Lloyd,   Kerr,  Turner,   Lake,  White,  Trelawney,  and  the 

^primate  Sancroft.     Yes,  to-day  these  right  reverend  prelates,  arrayed 

in  lawn  "while  as  the  driven  snow,"  might  echo  the  Wordswortliian 

chonl,  "  Wc  are  seven,"  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  utterance  of 

%l)y  sounds  of  hannony  in  this  sacred  chamber  would  be  followed 

by  instant  arrest  and  an  unccrtiun  period  of  imprisonment  in  that 

**  deep  dungeon  "  specially  reserved  for  the  incarceration  of  political 

offenders^       The  bishops  are  lucky,    for  among  them    sit  the   six 

ladies  to  whom  reference  has  been  m;ide,  and  who  appear  in  no  wise 

disconcerted  nt  being  in  such  high  ccclcslistical  company. 

The  prupaiadons  for  '*  opening  the  Houses  "  are  now  complete  ; 

the  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  two ;  and  the  young  Japanese  students 

up  in  the  gallery  yonder,  who  have  been  chatting  in  their  native 

tongue  until  now  concerning  our  "  barbarian  "  custDms,  cease  talking, 

while  a  respectftil  hush  comes  over  the  assembly,  among  which  are 

hut  fifteen  peers,   all  told.     The  most  prominent  among  these  is 

Lord  BuckhuTSt,  a  tnie  "  old  English  gentleman,"  the  friend  of  the 

acrobats*  and  the  owner  of,   I  should  say,  the  finest  and  most 

historically-interesting   countr>'-house    in    England.      The    lord    of 

KjQole  and  his  fourteen  noble  companions  are  now  addressed  by  the 

Lord  Chancellor,  who,  still  sitting,  reads  what  it  is  etiquette,  not 

flunkeyism,  to  call  the  ** gracious"  Speech   from  the  Throne,  with 

the  contents  of  which  every  reader  of  the  Gffttiemtvi' s  will  long  ago 

^■pkavc  become  acquainted.     It  is  an  unusually  brief  speech,  occupying 

^^Bfily  some  sc%'en  minutes  in  the  reading,  and,  thanks  to  the  good 

^^roicc  and  excellent  delivery  of  "  Sir  Roundcil,"  every  word  of  it  is 

heard  throughout  the  chamber. 

With  the  conclusion  of  tlie  Speech,  and  the  salutation  of  the  Peers 
and  Commons  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  comes  the  end  of  the 
tTTcmony,  which  is  all  over  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  it  begat:. 
xa  Parliamenf  15  opened  by  Royal  Commissvon. 
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At  half-past  four  o'clock  their  lordships  meet  again— in  ntuc& 
larger  numbers  this  time— for  there  is  the  *'  Address"  to  debate, and 
the  Govcmineiit  to  be  "  slated,"  but  always  in  the  most  potilc  lad 
gentlemanlike  way  conceivable,  Tlie  hereditary  peers  muster  sttoogl; 
now,  the  great  chiefs  of  both  parties  mingle  «-ith  their  foUowai,uid 
on  The  cross-benches  you  may  ^ee  two  ver)'  distinguished  peisofUja 
— their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  {who  loolcs  u  if  be 
had  never  suffered  an  hour's  illness)  and  the  Oulce  of  Edinbuijh 
^thc  *'  sailor  prince,"  who  is  as  popular  as  his  elder  brother,  and  «ha« 
bronzed  face  tells  of  his  voyage  round  the  world),  by  the  side  of  ithoaiii 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief.  Before  the  evening  sbnsiRas 
proper  begins  there  is  a  little  ceremony  to  be  ])erfomied  about  wiridj 
a  word  must  be  said.  This  is  the  introduction  of  two  new  peov- 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Hanmer,  who  are  thus  installed  '.—Tk 
Lord  Chancellor  6rst  takes  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  then  doiu  iIk 
robes  of  a  baron  at  the  bar,  and  then  is  conducted  back  to  the 
throne  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Lyttclton  (Garter  Kio);  at 
Anns),  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  <Earl  Marshal),  and  Lord  Avdaed 
(Great  Chamberlain).  The  new  peer  places  his  ])atcnt  of  nobiUlron 
the  throne  for  a  brief  spell,  previous  to  its  being  read  by  the  Gdi 
at  tlie  table ;  then  he  takes  the  oath  and  subscribes  the  roU,  Kit 
proceeds  to  the  benches  where  the  junior  barons  sit,  and  thro  uka 
his  place  on  the  woolsack.  The  introduction  of  Lord  Haoner 
being  concluded,  there  is  a  short  adjournment,  their  loKblK[* 
reassembling  at  five  o'clock  for  tlie  despatch  of  business. 

The   Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Montcagle,  the  xaovtt  and 
seconder   of  the    Address,  were   lucid    and    commendably  \x\d, 
and   received    the    customary  laudation    from    both   sides  of  the 
House ;   while  the   Earl  of  Derby,  unrivalled  as  he  ts  for  pUiD 
common  sense,  gave  the  reporters  a  terrible  time  of  it     That  Ewl 
Granville  well  defended  the  Ministry  of  which  he  is  an  ornament 
need  not  be  said ;  indeed,  we  may  take  a  hurried  farewell  of  their 
lordships  en   masse,   for  the  afternoon  is  growing  late,  and  there 
is  "metal  more  attractive  "  in  the  Lower  House.     As  early  as  one 
o'clock  honourable  gentlemen  came  down  and  secured  for  the  Session 
the  scats  they  wish  to  occupy,  by  placing  cards  containing  tbeir 
names  on  the  particular  place  of  their  choice  ;  and  by  four  o'dodt 
these  "  pasteboards  "  were  displayed  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  ibe 
House  the  appearance  of  snow  having  fallen  within  as  thickly  as  it 
had  come  down  without  only  a  few  hours  before  Parliament  was 
opened.    With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  "  old  familiar  (aces  *  were 
to  be  seen — Colonel  French,  oive  of  the  directors  of  the  intenul 
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cconoQijr  of  the  House;  Mr.  EdwaM  Baincs,  the  wullknovn  editor 

of  the  tads  Mfrmry  :  Rcar-Admiml  Sir  John  Hay  ;  Mr.  Mt.Uihur, 

vliosc  J>enckattt  for  the  Fiji    Islands    liaii  |x:ui^cd    into   a   proverb ; 

Mr.  M'Cunagh  Torrcns,  who  would   be  an  excellent  speaker  if  he 

would  bat  give  members  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  endings  of 

his  sentences;  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Mr.  Bass,  Sir  Charles  Dttk^ 

Mr.    White,   Mr.  Miindella,   .Sir  George  JenkJnwn,  Mr.  Auberon 

Herbert,  Mr.  Miall,  Mr.  Henr>'  James,  and  several  others.     But  there 

were    nuny  gaps.      Death  had  knocked  at  the  doors  of    many 

senators  since  the  prorogation   on   the    12th  of  August,  and  the 

House  mourns  the  loss  of  at  least  one  memlnrr  of  whom  it  might 

be  said  thAl,  entering  Parliament  late  in  life,  he  had  rapidly  ascended 

step  after  step  of  the  legislative  ladder  until  he  had  Iwcome  one  of 

tbe  favoured  few  to  whom  the  House  listens  willingly  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Graves,  tlic   late  member  for  Liverpool,  whose  sudden  deatli 

ihtxrked  evcr)lK>dy,  evinced  unmistakable  senatorial  lalcnt :  he  was 

\  master  of  all  tlut  pertains  to  commercial  business  (do  mean  quali-    I 

Rcation  for  a  member  of  Parliament),  and  he  was  of  so  genial  and 

concitiator}'  a  disposition  that  he  won  troops  of  friends.     There  is 

te  room  for  doubting  that  hard  work  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
ease.     He  was  a  constant  attendant  tn  the  House,  sat  out  the 
latest  dcl>atcs,  and  liad  the  reputalion  of  receiving  more  letters  titan 
any  other  member  of  Parliament.     Mr.  Gnivcs's  loss,  then,  is  deeply 
^teplored  ;  and  there  are  honest,  kindly  regrets  for  Mr.  John  Francis 
Maguire,  the  leader  of  many  a  forlorn  hope  when  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  were  under  discussion.      Mr.  Maguire  was  a  journalist  and 
an  author  as  well  as  a  politician,  and,  like  Mr.  Graves,  he  may  also 
be  said  to  have  died  in  harness.     Unlike  the  metnber  for  Liverpool, 
however,  Mr.  Maguire  did  not  "  make  money,"  and  it  is  sad  to  ihink 
jh»l  all  his  family  will  inherit  will  be  his  good  name  and  unblemished 
Hputatton.     From  among  tliis  crowd  of  members  we  miss  also  Mr. 
I^e  Nicol  (Kincardineshirt-),  Sir  T.  G.  Hesketh  (Preston),  and  Mr. 
',  Dundas  (Orkney  and  Shetland),  who  have  all  '"gone  over  to  tJic 
jority,'*  and  who  are  succeeded  by  General  Sir  Geoi^c  Balfour, 
T.  Hnlkcr,  Q.C.,  and   Mr.  I-aing;  Mr.    Ronayne  occupying  Mr. 
guire's  seat,  and  Mr.  Torr  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Graves.     One 
two  other  changes  may  be  noted.     Mr.  J.  \V.  Barclay  succeeds  the 
on.  C.  Carnegie  in  Forfarshire ;  Sir  John  Cunliffe  represents  the 
Flint  Boroughs,  vacated  by  Sir  John  Hanmcr,  now  a  i>ccr ;  Mr.  U 
Dundas  represents  Richmond  in  succession  to  Lord  Selbome  \  Mr. 
Dowse,  who  was  transferred  to  the  Irish  Coun  o(  ts.t\\c(\\x«,  Vs. 
^uaxcdcd  by  Mr.  C.  R  Lenjs,  a  London  soUolot  >  and  \i\v:  "Kv^V 
~    Via-  X.,  N.S.  iS;j.  k  fc. 
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Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  who  has  done  the  State  service  In  India,  b  the 
new  member  for  Tiverton,  m  the  room  of  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  vho 
was  elected  for  the  Httle  Devonshire  borough  upon  the  death  of  Lori 
Palmerston.  The  hour  which  precedes  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  passes  agreeably  ecou^  to 
mutuo]  congratulations  and  hand-shakings,  and  the  whole  i&ir 
reminds  one  of  returning  to  school  after  the  holidays,  when  for  i 
little  while  everybody  is  in  the  best  possible  humour  with  cverybod; 
cLse.  For  the  time,  party  feeling  is  forgotten,  the  most  extreme 
mcmbcre  on  Iwth  sides  greet  each  other  cordially,  and  the  Gotten- 
ment  and  Opposition  "whit>s"  appear  ubiquitous.  Mr.  Glyn,  who 
works  about  twice  as  hard  as  any  two  other  members,  is  among  (lie 
early  arrivals,  nor  will  he  slacken  his  attendance  henceforth  until  ibe 
end  of  the  Session ;  his  colleague,  Mr.  Adam,  looks,  as  some  ow 
near  him  remarks,  perfectly  "fit,"  but  Mr.  Noel,  one  of  the  Con- 
servative "whips,"  is  hors  de  combai,  albeit  he  is  in  the  House,  and  bit 
colleague.  Colonel  Taylor,  is  discharging  the  honourable  gentlemaDft 
duties,  white  Mr.  Hart  Dyke  is  acting  for  the  gallant  Colonel //v  As. 
The  Parliamentary  neophyte  will  have  looked  and  looked  in  vain  for 
the  VKo  great  leaders  of  the  House  ;  for  those  right  honourable  gn- 
tlemen  never  put  in  an  appearance  on  these  occasions  until  a  kv 
minutes  before  the  time  for  beginning  the  business.  Presently  the 
Prime  Minister  emerges  from  behind  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  xnakA 
an  attempt  to  slip  into  his  seat  unobserved.  This,  however,  lu» 
friends  are  resolved  he  shall  not  do,  and  they  diccr  him  vodfcrooilf 
as  he  takes  his  plare  ;  while  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  comes  in  two  minutes 
afterwards,  is  cheered  right  and  left  as  he  walks  slowly  up  the  6ooral 
the  House,  half  ^itopping  as  he  reaches  the  table  to  make  his  cnv 
lomary  bow  to  the  Speaker. 

There  is  general))'  a  goodly  number  of  "  notices  of  motions  **  on  the 
opening  day,  but  seldom  is  there  such  a  shower  as  falls  upon  the 
House  to-night.  The  old  .stock  subjects  appear  again,  and  are 
received  now  with  an  encouraging  cheer,  anon  with  expressions  of 
impatience.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  the  Uurial  I^ws,  Mr. 
Donald Dalrymple  and  habitual  drunkards,  Mr  McAnhiirand  theFtji 
Islands,  Mr.  Newdegate  and  convents,  Mr.  CoH-per-Tcmple  and 
occasional  sermons,  Mr.  Mac6c  and  the  colonies.  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers  (represented  by  Mr.  Eykyn)  and  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister— wc  had  them  all  over  again,  and  probably  shall  contbwe 
to  have  them  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  reading  of  the 
Queen's  S/KTch  by  the  Speaker  is  so  purely  formal  a  matter  that 
hottounhle  members  may  be  excused  tor  \\ox  va-Y^^lwiTOwJ^  uteoiion 


t  docnmcnt  {which  comes  to  them  at  second-hand)  as  to 
lie  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  in  anstvcr  to 
he  Royal  Message.  The  mover  was  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton,  the 
iberal  member  for  East  Worcestershire,  who  looked  remarkably 
KU  ia  the  handsome  uniform  of  the  county  yeomanry,  and  whose 
;ood  memory  and  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  speak  with- 
mt  rtftrrcncc  to  notes.  It  is  a  great  occasion  for  a  young  man 
qibing  to  political  honours,  for  he  now  makes  his  "  profession,"  as 
I  were,  and  shows  of  what  melal  he  is  made.  Mr.  Lyttelton — who, 
y  the  way,  is  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Gladstone — did  his  work 
dmirably,  and  evidently  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  father,  who  sat  in 
Ite  ambassadors'  gallery,  over  the  clock,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ivariably  sits  when  he  attends  a  debate  ;  and  of  the  Karl  of  Dudley, 
rho  also  had  come  down  to  witness  the  tfefiu/  of  the  young  gentlc- 
jULOf  who  is  a  neighbour  of  the  noble  lord.  Mr.  Stone,  the  Liberal 
netnbcr  for  Portsmouth,  and  the  seconder  of  the  Address,  was 
qtully  surccssfut ;  indeed,  both  gentlemen  n-ill  be  a  welcome  addi- 
ioa  to  the  debating  power  of  their  party.  The  speeches  of  Mr. 
Jtsraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  been  criticised  until  they  are  worn 
D  tatters ;  and  tlicrcfore  nothing  need  be  said  of  them  here  save  that 

ttwo  Augurs  were  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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ICTION. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "THE  TALUNTS  OF  BARTON,"  "THE 
VALLEY  OF  POPPIES,"  Ac. 


A  LETTER  FROM   MR.    HORATIO  jOUNSUN*. 

Baruinstkh,  Canada  Witrr, 

7'iMi£ny,  ,  1*-* 

:Y  dear  MR.  JACOB,— This  is  the  tniebndof 
liberty — l)t>iindless  and  free :  too  free  in  somempecti 
and  too  boundless.      You  cxi)erience  Ihts  pamfeBf 
when    your  stock  suddenly  begin  to  extend  tiitJr 
knowledge  of  locality.     Last  week  1  was  out  for  three  days  tooking 
up  some  oxen  which  had  shown  a  special  desire  for  geognphiol 
itoowledge  ;  and  while  I  write,  my  worthy  son-jn-law,  Tom  Titsy.kii 
been  away  from  home  for  more  than  four-and-twcnty  hours  on  a  simila 
expedition.     But  Tom  is  an  excellent  hand  with  a  rifle.     Me  kilb  btrdi 
better  than  he  used  to  set  up  tj-pe,  and  Susan  consoles  us  fiji  te 
absence  by  saying  he    is  sure  to   bring   back  a  leaiih   or  two  gf 
ixirtridges — which,  let  me  observe,  Mrs.  Johnson  couks  to  pcrfectioa 
■  '*  We  Imd  a  rough  voyage  out ;  but,  all  things  considered,  we  stood 
it  well     I  woke  up  one  night  in  my  shirt,  rowing  for  my  life  on  tbe 
hard  boards  of  our  cabin,  with   Mrs.  Johnson  alanning  the  vhok 
ship  by  her  cries  for  a  light.     I  had  dreamt  wc  war  shipwrecked, 
and  during  my  desperate  efibrta  to  save  the  truest  and  noblest  of 
women  and  the  best  cook  in  all  the  world  I  had  (alien  out  of  my  bei^ 
and  continued  my  exertions  on  the  6oor,  to  the  great  discomibn  of 
lyself  and  the  consternation  of  Mrs.  J.     I  narrate  this  iocidcni  U> 
because  it  strikes  me  as  funny,  and  it  may  reUeve  the  moDOlM? 
an  aninspiTcd  writer  like  myself,  who  does  not  possess  those  pmnn 
vbich  80  adom  the  name  of  Martyn. 

"  The  Mronders  o!  this  country  must  be  seen  to  be  apprcdaud 

Quebec  particularly  interested  us  ;  but  Mrs.  J.  got  nervous  about  ^ 

earthtiuakc  of  1 663,  traces  of  which  ue  still  shown  to  strangcn.   Twt 

dear  sou/,  she  Cancied  she  feU  tihe  earftv  \Knio\t  laaAn  ^ia,«i«e 
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tshed  on  with  a\\  speed  to  Montreal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
O^iich  travelling,  much  bargaining,  and  many  strange  incidents,  I 
H^iaght  a  Cinn  out  here  at  Barminster,  where  wc  arc  ail  conifortably 
settled,  1  hope  for  the  remainder  of  our  natural  lives. 

"  In  my  next  letter  I  intend  to  give  you  all  particulars  of  the  extent 
of  our  dominions,  the  quality  of  our  stock,  the  profit  we  expect  to 
realise  by  the  clearance  of  the  adjacent  forest,  which  towers  up  in 
r»ative  grandeur  to  the  skies.     Our  house  is  roughly  buUt  of  logs  and 
framework,  but  it  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and  I  should  immensely 
like  you  to  see  us  at  night  silling  round  the  fire  and  talking  of 
Afiddleion.     Sometimes  I  read  aloud  in  the  old  ShiUcespeare,  while 
Tom  cleans  the  guns,  and  Susan  prepares  the  supper,  and  my  wife 
knits  stockings  for  everybody.     But  Tom,  as  I  said  before,  is  not 
"With  us  to-night,  and  wc  arc  rather  anxious  about  him,  a  fierce  snow- 
storm having  set  in,  and  tlic  woods  being  dreadful  mazes  at  such 
times.     However,  Tom  is  careful,  and  has  no  duubt  found  shelter 
^th  some  distant  neighbour.     Winter  is  indeed  fierce  out  here.    I 
came  home  the  other  morning,  after  a  ride  across  country,  with  the 
icicles  hanging  from  my  beard.     I  have  cultivated  a  grey  one  since 
ve  parted.      We  arc  all  longing  for  the  summer,  when   wc   have 
arranged  to  begin  such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  bush  hard  by  as 
^uU  considerably  add  to  the  extent  of  land  cleared,  and  upon  which 
clearing  I  intend  to  found  name,  fame,  and  family,  which  sliall  be 
beard  of  hereafter. 

"  -Susan  has  just  opened  the  outer  door  to  look  into  the  night.     The 

SDOW  is  coming  down  in  great  white  patches,  driven  with  a  hissing 

^.Dot&e  by  the  wind.     She  thinks  wc  ought  to  have  the  bell  rung  and 

^■Bic  horns  blown,  for  fear  he  may  have  lost  his  way.     Women  are 

'      naturally  timid,  tliough  Mni.  J.  and  Susan  have  taken  to  our  rough 

life  with  a  spirit  that  is  delightful  to  contemplate.     But  in  deference 

to  their  anxiety  I  must  leave  off  writing  to-night  and  sccthat  the 

horns  arc  blown,  and  well  blown,  though  I  feel  quite  satisfied  Tom 

^JS  jdl  right  somcwhere- 

^^P  "  Moniii  mtiiera  le^uamttr!  A  week  has  p.issed  away  since  I  left  of) 
writing.  Tlie  woman's  instinct  was  in  part  right  Mrs.  Tilsy  in  her 
old  remarkable  way  had  more  than  once  said  she  was  sure  'some- 
thing was  going  to  happen  *  on  the  night  when  I  began  writing  this 
letter.  She  felt  all  over  as  if  something  were  going  to  happen.  She 
dki  not  think  it  was  anything  very  serious,  but  she  had  her  feelings, 
and  '  there  was  no  denying  of  them.'  She  was  right.  Tom  did  not 
return  for  five  diys  from  his  first  setting  oul.  Vfe  '«««  ai\  to.  ^t 
most  miserable  and  abject  stale  of  alarm  and  aiudevy  sXiouxVato-  N^t 
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sent  out  our  hands  to  search  in  all  directions,  and  at  la£t  they  (oaxi 
him  safely  boused  and  the  few  cattle  which  he  went  after  duty  sbcKcrcd. 
"  But  what  a  story  Tom  has  brought  home!    I  have  always  beua 
believer  in  the  destiny  iliat  doth  shape  our  ends,  rough-hev  dial 
bow  we  may :  but  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  a  confiimediad 
fixed  fatalist,  although,  paiadoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  there  it 
not  in  my  roind  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  punishments  and 
rewards  belonging  to  this  life  as  well  as  to  the  state  to  come   Toa 
was  lost  in  the  snow,  but  eventually  the  beacon  light  of  a  ehantv, 
wliose  occupants  had  been  living  in  the  bush,  brought  him  to  x 
friendly  haven.      Inside  he  foimd  a  woman,  two  children,  and « 
rough  looking  fellow  who  had  gone  shares  in  the  labour  uf  the 
woman's  husband.     The  woman  was  young,  had  iKcn  good  lonkic^ 
and  was  as  dark  as  a  gipsy.     Her  husband  had  lieen  out  ior  iwo 
days,  having  started  to  shoot  for  the  pot.     The  children  were  600^ 
black-eyed,  sturdy  little  fellows.   Tom  got  refreshment  and  permiawo 
to  remain  until  tlie  morning.    He  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  voran 
knew  somettiing  about  Dinslcy  couDty  in  the  old  land.    y\htn  tlw 
found  that  Tom  knew  the  same  place,  however,  she  was  aoxioui  to 
speak  of  other  subjects  ;  but  she  had  mentioned  Caitown,  where  Y^ 
were  at  school,  you  know,  and  Tom  was  so  deeply  interested  sid 
talked  so  much  about  the  5ne  drives  he  had  had  with  a  kind,  Jear 
master  of  his  through  that  district,  that  at  last  the  woman  talked 
about  the  green  lanes  thereabouts,  and  tlien  began  to  cry  and  nw«i, 
and  rock  herself  to  and  fro.  and  bewail  her  unhappy  loL   Whetetipoii 
the  rough  brute  I  have  spoken  of  laughed  and  mocked  and  sncdred 
at  her,  and  he  and  Tom  nearly  came  to  blows  about  it     Howctei, 
the  vagabond  slunk  off  soon  afterwards,  and  the  woman,  dr)Tng  ho 
eyes,  sat  up  and  evidently  shook  off  the  feeling  that  had  oveccooe 
her,  but  would  say  no  more.     In  the  morning  she  bef^ed  Tom  to 
stay  until  this  man,  who  had  gone  out  early  to  seek  hts  cociuidc 
returned,  and  then  she  spoke  again  of  Dinsley  county,  and  he  tiKQ- 
tioned  his  visit  to  you  at  Cartown  schooL    She  would  have  yOQ 
described  to  her,  and  she  said  she  knew  you.   Then  she  began  to  of 
and  said  she  did  not  know  you.     Tom  got  alarmed  about  the  poor 
creature.     )jer  two  boys  seized  him  by  the  legs  and  kicked  him, 
thinking  he  had  hurt  their  mother.     They  shook  their  little  fists  al 
him.     In  due  time  tlie  searcher  returned  and  looked  less  brutal  thia 
when  he  went  out     He  said  he  had  found  the  master,  this  wo>un% 
husband,  but  they  must  go  out  to  him  as  he  could  not  come  10  thcan- 
Tom  went  forth  with  the  test,  and  noi  more  than  two  mile^  Iram 
iKync  ihey  ibmid,  lying  beside  v\\e  embcw  ol  a  W-cw.  c^ku^  Vnt.  ^<ui^ 


made  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  where  the  snow  liad  been 

illy  cleared,  the  frozen  corpse  of  JuUus  Jennings. 

luch  are  the  decrees  of  fate — ^such  the  certain  punislintcnt  of 

!,  for  none  can  doubt  that  Jennings  was  implicated  in  the  murder 

r  poor  friend  Silas  Collinson.     His  widow  now  tells  us  tJiat  she 

Ifppsy  girl — her  name  Miriam  :  that  she  was  manicd  to  Jennings 

ding  to  the  ceremonies  of  her  tribe,  her  husband  having  become 

iT  them.     They  had  been  unable  to  remain  in  Kngland,  she  says, 

Ise  of  some  gruat  debt  for  which,  her  husband  informed  her,  he 

Ecsponsiblc  ;  and  after  spending  some  years  in  America,  buying 

t  and  hawking  tlicm,  they  had,  about  a  year  ago,  come  to  Canada 

e  in  the  bush  as  best  they  could,  nothing  having  prospered  with 

,      Stmnge  creatures,   women,    ihcy  carry   in    their  hearts   the 

t  inspiration  !    Notwithstanding  her  association  with  the  murderer 

ngs,  Mrs.  Titsy  and  my  wife,  Mrs.  J.,  have  begged  nie  to  let  the 

broken-down  creature  come  to  hve  with  us — she  and  her  tierce, 

•eyed    gipsy  boys.      Jennings's  comrade    has   started   off  for 

real,  thinking  the  weatlier  was  clearing ;  but  the  snow  has  come 

jain,  and  he  is  certain  to  meet  with  a  similar  fate  tu  tliat  of 

ngs,  as  certain  as  I  am  writing  this  strange  letter  to  ]ou,  unless 

nds  speedy  shelter.      Me  is  evidently  a  bad  lellow—bad  in 

,     We  want  all  the  assistance  we  can  get,  and  1  cannot  baulk 

a  genuine  piece  of  benevolence,  so  Mrs.  Miriam^thal  is  to  be 

unie  ;  we  cannot  call  her  Jennings — is  coming  to  us,  with  her 

of  little  ragamuffins,  and  in  the  smnmcr  we  shall  rig  up  a  more 

kUve  establishment,  which  will  be  rendered  absulutcly  necessary 

tag  by  the  arrival  of  other  additions  to  our  colonial  household. 

bI  wntc  to  you  again  soon,  and  with  the  nniied  best  nishes  of  all 

D  yourself  and  the  Mrs.  Mariyn  that  is  to  be,  I  am  ever  yours 

and  10  command,  Horatio  Johnson. 

'.S.  This  has  been  written  a  fortnight,  but  no  opportunity  of 
kg  has  arisen  until  to-d-iy.  1  iherelore  open  the  letter  to  repeat 
re  arc  all  well  and  happy.  Mrs.  Miriam  is  with  us,  and  a  good 
ire  shf  is  ;  and  quite  pretty  still,  so  Susan  s-iys.  The  woman 
have  gone  through  a  sight  of  trouble  and  misery.  Her  boys 
lake  first-rate  catUe-minders.  They  arc  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks, 
icir  occasional  laughter  makes  uur  Canadian  home  seem  all  the 
hotndy.  Yesterday  some  wolves,  pressed  by  hunger,  howled 
e  plac-c.  I  confess  I  would  rather  hear  the  watchdog's  honest 
Mre.  Nliriam's  eldest  boy  wanted  to  go  ouX  and  'i\^\\X  v'tvt'Kv. 
uU  do  battle  with  iJicse,  however,  by  civvUsaVion,  viVvvcV  uaovta 
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with  careful  clearings.     J  feci  quite  young  again  with  the  incrntxves 
to  industry  Uiat  arc  about  roe,  and  happier  than  ever  I  «ras  iik    my 
life,  and  the  more  so  that  all  my  family  nnw,  in  which  ]  include  'Xoai 
and  Susan,  have  accepted  the  stupid  old  doctor's  philosophy    thu. 
everything  happens  for  the  best"* 


H 


CHAPTER    XUX 


CX05ING  SCKNES. 


Itf  acar's  precaution  with  rt-gard  to  the  publication  of  liis  confcMJog 
vas  in  the  interest  of  an  accomplice.  This  was  no  other  tluui  rAe 
man  who  led  the  attack  on  the  Star  printing  ofiices.  The  woauo 
who  visited  the  crirainal  in  his  last  hours  received  Magar's  instnto 
tions  to  warn  the  Middlcton  Bruiser,  in  order  that  tlie  fellow  niglit 
get  out  of  the  country.  According  to  Magar's  confession,  the  rilliiii 
was  concealed  at  i!ie  mill  on  that  fatal  isth  of  November  for  ibe 
purpose  of  playing  his  ]>art  in  the  murder.  Magar  aflinned  iKittlsi 
hired  assassin  struck  the  fatal  blow.  The  same  hand  was  empli}jr«l 
to  gel  rid  of  Susan,  ll  was  the  Middlcton  Bruiser  who  made  Iw 
ac({uaintancc  on  board  ship,  and  tried  to  push  her  ovcrlKxird  K' 
a  long  time  Magar  believed  ihat  the  rufftan  had  accomplished  his 
mission.  In  telling  his  storj',  Magar  dwell  upon  the  deceitful  pan 
which  the  Bruiser  had  played.  *'  If,''  said  the  late  Mayor  of  MidJlrtoa. 
*'  he  bad  been  true  one  way  or  the  oilier  I  should  not  luvc  been  in  tht* 
position  ;  if  he  had  told  nic  at  the  outset  that  Susan  Harley  ivas  alive  1 
should  have  got  away  from  England  ;  I  might  liavc  found  her  out  i" 
America  and  manricd  her.  But  it  was  not  to  be  :  I  never  was  qui*? 
satisfied  about  the  Bruiser  except  as  to  his  doing  anything  formoocj- 

■  I  always  repented  of  what  was  done,  but  1  had  begun  to  get  owrlfte 
fear  and  remorse  of  it  when  that  woman  tximed  up  tike  a  ghost,  aod 
the  terror  of  that  moment  was  as  bad  as  when   I  heard  him  strati 

■  down  and  cry  out^that  screech  which  seemed  to  freeze  mc  when  \ 
H  stood.  It  has  been  in  my  ears  many  a  time,  his  awful  scream,  but 
H  I'd  begun  to  get  over  it ;  I'd  bcgim  to  leave  off  slipping  in  his  bUwd 
H  ai  nights  just  as  I  was  getting  into  bed ;  it  liad  been  getting  more  a»d 
H  more  tike  a  bad  dream  as  I  prospered  and  came  to  be  trusted  by  tlic 
H  town  as  a  magistrate.  She  brought  it  all  back  with  her  while  fact 
H  and  storing  eyes.  If  I'd  my  time  to  come  over  again  I'd  sooner  be 
H  the  man  murdered  than  one  concerned  in  his  death.  Julius  Jcnniogl 
H  was  present  when  Silas  n-as  killed,  but  he  struck  no  blow,  and  Ton 
^^    7Vfs/  lujcw  00  more  of  il  than  xi\c  riu\4  ^iviaQror 
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I  supplement  this  extract  from  Magar's  confession  with  an  extract 
irom  the  second  letter  of  Mr.  Horatio  Johnson.  Here  is  ihc  sequel 
to  the  colonial  part  of  this  history : — 

"  The  comnide  of  Jennings  wlio  made  an  effort  to  reach  Montreal,  as  I  have 

docribcd,  was  no  doaht  mis«l  up  in  the  Middlctun  tra^cily.     Mn.  Miriam  snys 

that  one  night  sdoq  after  the  ciccution  oTMngnr  her  hu>baiiJ  hrouglil  him  hume. 

Tbis  was  wb<D  ihey  were  lirine  in  America,  and  it  ums  chief])'  throngfa  this  nun 

Aat  ibcy  determined  to  try  Canada.    Her  bu^ibantl  did  not  lilte  him,  hut  there 

»**  wtmelhing  l>ctwecn  them  which  made  it  neccssarj'  that  they  ibould  be  triends. 

lad  when  (he  fellow  was  drank  lie  u^ed  to  let  out   incidcn1&  of  has  former  career 

*hich  pivc  her  dap  of  dread  and  uncasinc!^,  [;ip!>y  as  she  was.     I-Ic  knew  a  great 

deal  about  Middlcttin,  and  cm  dark  nights  when  the  wind  w.is  high  he  drank  hard 

and  then  had  strange  fits  of  tenor  and  fury,  »nd  cursing  and  praying,  that  drove 

Jenningi^  almost  wdd.    1  don't  think  ihe  knows  lU,  but  she  bAk  led  a  dreadful 

itfe  with  (hose  two  rascals,  though  Jennings  docs  not  seem  to  have  behaved  what 

iktajr  be  calle*!  unkindly  to  her.    But  to  proceed :  1  told  you  before  that  the 

fellow  vroold  never  reach  Montreal,  and  he  did  not.    The  snow  came  on  again 

about  two  hour*  after  he  left,  and  the  wind  seemed  2s  if  it  blew  ice.     It  is  r.liU 

to  fall  asleep  in  such  storms,  but,  after  great  fatigue  in  the  cold,  it  is  seldom  that 

nature  i«  proof  ag.-tin.il  the  temptation.     Two   dajr«  iifler  hih  departure  he  was 

<bund  dead  iu  ibe  snow,  and  on  the  news  reaching  us,  which  it  did,  because  it  was 

tiiouglit  he  might  be  one  of  my  people,  1  extemporised  a  sleigh,  aad  Tom  drove 

^Misan  over  to  sec  the  body.     This  was  for  my  curiofiity  and  satisfaction.     It  bad 

orcuneil  in  me  ih-il  in  ibis  wretch  she  might  diMr'Acr   her  acqu^tintance  of  the 

steamer.    There  is  more  in  'pre«ent)in<nts'  than  we  are  willing  to  admit.     I 

try  to  laugh  Mrs.  J.  out  of  her  supetslitioot.  fecUngh  about  death  ticks,  car-bum- 

iog*.  walking-over-your-gravc  sensations,  unlucky  birds,  and  fatal  Fridays,  but 

secretly  I  sympathise  with  her,  and  have  cause.    It  came  into  my  mind  in  the 

*tfange«t  way  that  this  dead  man  in  the  snow  was  Suun's  villain  of  the  steamer, 

and  it  WAS  so.     Suiian  hesitated  -j\  tir>l,  but  afletwoid^t  she  had  no  doubt  about  it, 

aad  I   bdie«e  him  to  be  the  villain  known  in  Middlctun  as  the  Bruiser,  that  same 

nscal  who  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  Grippe,  and  wboRi  Mr.  W.  Williams  had 

the  honour  of  bruising    on   tbc  day  when  Gripps  scLecd  poor  Mr.  Martyii'v 

premises." 

My  stor>*  is  coming  to  an  end.  Jacob's  literary  successes  increased 
and  multiplied,  but  not  without  much  hard  work.  It  was  a  fortunate 
thing  that  he  had  made  a  position  with  his  pen,  for  the  failure  of  a 
wcll-knoM*n  bank,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  the  Thornton  funds 
was  invested,  swept  away  nearly  the  whole  of  I.ucy's  private  fortune. 
Thts  was  an  incident  in  their  Uvcs  which  only  tended  to  bind  the  young 
people  closer  together.  To  Jacob,  Lucy's  loss  was  almost  a  matter 
of  congratulation.  His  romantic  notions  of  love  and  independence  had 
often  been  sccjctly  arrayed  against  his  wife's  fortune.  Indeed,  the 
subject  had  more  than  once  formed  a  topic  of  coiwctwl^\ou  Utwctea 
tfccni.    For  example,  one  evening,  when  they  were  ^os5.\\>vckS^  w«  %. 
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letter  from   Mr.   Thornton   about  the  investment    of  some  moneys 
which  had  just  £a)ten  in  trom  a  satisbed  mortgage  (dtis  was  before 

e  bank  failure),  Jacob  said — 

'  Lucy,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  had  no  funds  to  invest." 

'  I  know  you  do,  Jacob,  and  iJiat  is  the  only  subject  about  which 
are  ever  likely  to  differ.** 

She  looked  up  from  a  book  of  poems,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder,  glancing  at  the  work  he  was  reading ;  it  was  a 
treatise  on  '*  Political  Economy." 

"  h  had  been  the  dream  of  my  life,"  said  Jacob,  laying  aside  his 
book.  "  to  win  you  a  home  with  my  single  arm — to  carve  out  a  way  -^ 
for  both  of  us,  to  be  yuur  champion  and  protector,  and  thus  lo  prov^^ 
lo  you  the  strength  and  quality  ol  my  love." 

*'  You  don't  like  the  Thornton  sovereigns,  poor  dear  Jacob, 
,ucy,  sitting  on  a  cushion  at  his  feci  and  laying  her  head  upon  hr 
■Vnees.    "Sujipose  we  give   them  away,  dear,  or  throw   them  in»- ^^j^ 
the  river." 

"You  always  laugh  at  me."  said  Jacob. 

"  No,  dear,  I  do  not ;  but  it  is  curious  that  one  so  wise  and  d 
as  you  are  should  take  such  an  odd  view  of  your  riches." 

"  Your  riches,  dear,"  said  Jacob. 

"  Yours,  you  unkind,  tyrannical  fellow,"  said  Lucy. 

Jacob  patted  her  brown  silky   hair,  and  stooped  to  ktss  fc~arr 
forehead. 

"  You  will  never  look  at  the  point  earnestly,  Lucy,"  said  Jacob- 
How  was  it  thai  Jacob  was  reading  "  Political  Kconomy  "  and  Liac/ 
a  book  of  poems  ? 

"  Then  1  wilt,  dear,  for  once,"  said  Laic)',  taking  his  hand,  and 
looking,  not  at  her  huriiand  this  tioK,  but  straight  into  the  Arc,  thxt 
glowed  lovingly  upon  her  sweet,  tender  face.  '*  You  nuke  moQcy  liy 
your  books  and  your  writings,  but  you  work  hard,  Jacob  ;  you  ltno», 
dear,  you  are  often  up  in  your  room  writing  when  you  ought  to  be  in 
bed  \  I  have  sttxtd  at  the  door  and  heard  your  pen  racing  over 
the  paper." 

"  My  dear  love  I  "  said  Jacob. 

"  You  are  not  to  interrupt  me.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  an 
author  from  ill  health  hxs  not  been  able  to  continue  his  labours; 
and  then,  instead  of  being  free,  he  has  been  borne  down  by  « 
wife  and  children.  Now,  you  are  to  hear  mc  to  the  end,  dear; 
don't  fidget  ^to  with  your  feet.  Knowing  the  uncertainties  of  litoai]! 
work,   K-ou/iJ  11  not  be  some  con«)\aiwiv  to  you,  were  you  a  wife, 

ing  your  husband  with  ai\  yoMt  Vieaxv  i'fti  w»A,  vi  V^=^^  'iaat 


there  was  no  possibility  of  your  being  a  burthen,  and  a  care,  and 
a  drawback  to  the  man  whom  you  adored  and  loved?" 

"  My  dear  Lucy,  there  is  good  sense  in  what  you  say,  and  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  oppose  it.  You  aa-  a  very  practical  little  woman ; 
you  always  were  much  more  so  than  I  could  have  imagined  ^  where 
<3o  you  get  your  worldly  wisdom,  love?" 

"  1  don  I  know,  dear  ;  one  uf  my  lady  tutors  was  tlie  widow  of  an 
author,  a  learned  doctor  of  Oxford — a  great  philosopher ;  and  do  I 
xiol  see  bow  many  heartrending  letters  you  receive  from  authors  ?" 
•'  Yes,  dear,  they  are  not  all  as  fortunalc  as  I  am." 
^B  *'  As  clever,  you  should  say,  Jacob." 

^^    *  No,  dear,  as  fortunate  ;  the  public  is  a  fickle  patron,  but  once  it 
takes  to  a  writer,  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  always  a  favourite." 

**  But  how  long  ic  is  before  the  public  makes  up  its  mind  I  "  said 
Lucy.  "  Here  is  a  poet  who  is  charming,  full  of  new  thoughts,  and 
as  musical  aa  Moore  ;  yet  you  say  his  books  do  not  sell,  and  he  has 
not  yet  had  a  five-pound  noic  from  his  publishers." 

'*  The  public  will  discover  his  merits  when  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow. 
He  goes  m  for  fame;  I  write  for  the  present." 

It  was  soon  after  some  such  conjugal  gossip  as  this  that  the  ill 
Dews  of  the  bank  came  to  Mortimer  House.  For  a  moment  Jacob 
felt  a  weight  lifted  off  his  mind  ;  but  before  the  day  u-as  over  he 

P greeted  the  loss  deeply.  He  did  not  want  Lucy  s  money,  and  yet 
:  was  angry  at  the  loss  of  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Lucy  received 
e  news  with  the  greatest  equanimity. 

*•  My  dear  Jacob,  don't  trouble  about  it;  there  is  still  a  little  left. 
Bc&idcs,  dear,  you  never  cared  for  iL" 

I-*  I  do  now." 
"  Only  for  my  sake — only  beciuse  you  think  the  loss  of  it  grieves 
"  \o,  dear,  for  my  own.     If  we  had  given  it  away,  or  thrown  it 
nio  the  nver,  as  you  once  suggested,"  said  Jacob  ;  "  but  to  be  done 
out  of  It  in  this  way  I" 

'There,  dear  I  See — look  in  my  face — I  believe  J  am  happier  now 
I  it  IS  gone.     We  shall  love  each  other  all  the  more,  if  tlmt  were 
ible.     Think  of  Uiose  poor  people  who  have  no  other  resources, 
that  the  bank  has  broken — widows  and  orphans  perhaps  !" 
"  You  are  an  angel,"  said  Jacob,  kissing  his  wife. 
•*  A  poor  one,  bless  her  heart,"  said  old  rhornton.  who  had  entered 
e  room  unperceived  ;  "  a  poor  angel,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man, 
Lucy  tiung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  Him. 
" Kjdicr  e%-cD  uow  Uaa  many  of  the  people  wV\otv4ft\Ti>^\e.VjQw, 
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and  try  to  mask  their  empty  purses  and  mortgaged  estates  in  hoUcrJ* 
liics  and  badinage^'  said  l-ucy. 

"Now,  by  my  soul,  it  docs  me  good  to  see  you  two  in  this  spirS&C 
exclaimed  Uncle  Thornton.     "  I   have  been  in  a  furious  rage  for 

lours,  and  m  despair,  too — a  miserable,  broken-hearted  dog !    I^^I  il 
id   been  my  own  money  that  had    gone — but  Lucy's,  my  d<= 
[nephew's  money,  hoarded  by  my  brother  to  do  justice  with  at  la^^Bst| 
[^Cood  Lord  \  it  makes  mc  sick  to  think  of  it.     Give  me  some  sho^^c^njr, 
facob  Martyn." 
Sherry  was  brought.     The  old  man  helped  himself  liberally. 
"  Don't  be  downhearted,  Uncle  Thornton.     We  are  well  off.  i 

making  a  good  income.  A  short  lime  since  I  should  have  HMiKetf 
nothing  better  than  this  loss.  That  money  has  been  the  only  U  SiV 
shadow  between  my  wife  and  \.  But  I  have  become  proud  o^flrf 
^■ambitious  lately.  I  had  been  thinking  of  buying  an  estate  in  the 
^■^  county  of  Dinslcy  ;  ajid  I  suppose  I  am  being  punished  a  little  tot 
my  ingtatitude.  Hut  it  is  all  for  the  best  I  shall  set  to  work  dom^ 
in  deeper  earnest  than  heretofore," 

»"  'ITiere  !  now  that  is  all  we  are  going  to  say  al>out  it.     We  shaT.^^ 
lake  a  pleasant  house  somewhere  near  Richmond,  and  live  quiedf---'^ 
There — no  more  to-night,"  said  l.ucy. 
^^     "  But,  Lucy,  roy  child,"  bt^an  Uncle  Thornton. 
^H      **  No  more  about  money  to-night ;  we  will  have  some  imtsic** 
^H      "That  is  right,"  said  Jacob.   **She  is  right,   uncle,  we  will  deier 
^nhe  subject." 

^P     Lucy  sat  down  to  her  harp  and  conjured  from  the  glowing  string! 

our  dreamy  story  of  the  happy  land ;  and  when  the  melody  had  taken 

full  possession  of  Jacob's  memory  she  sang  the  simple  words  with 

'the  sympathetic  tenderness  of  the  old  days;  while  Uncle  Tboroioa 

!  nodded  his  wliite  head  lo  tlie  music  and  sipped  his  ibcny  in 

leoce. 

"  CHAPTER  L. 

SIK.     BONSAU.    AS     A    CABIKET  MINISTER    SKEKS    RE-KLBCTtOK    FOR 
HIDDLETON  }   AND  IS  OPPOSED. 


^ 


UxcLK  THf>RNTON    had  often  urged  Jacob   Mutyn  lo   go  into 

Parliament.     It  was  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  abandon  Uhi 

ambitious  project  that  nude  the  bank  failure  seem  more  serious  tloa 

^^ii  wzs.     U'ii/iin  a  few  days  of  the  stovva¥,e  of  the  esubtishment  il 

^k|U0Domiced  that  there  would  \ic  a  4x\V4«sw!k  q^  xta  ^-WiK^xb^fc^ 
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Thus  !t  was  not  necessary  that  the  Martyns  should  leaic 
Piccadilly.  Moreover,  Jacob  had  threatened  that  he  vonld  show 
Uncle  Thornton  how  a  pen  which  condescended  to  scribble  fairy  tales 
could  also  create  real  as  well  as  imaginary  golden  eggs ; '  and  he  was 
as  good  as  hts  word,  for  he  made  arrangements  with  his  publishers 
for  a  scries  of  new  works,  which  they  were  glad  to  underuke  on 
lams  that  were  most  advantageous  to  the  author. 
■Meanwhile  a  vacancy  occurred  iu  the  representation  of  Middleton. 
mx.  Honsall  had  been  promoted  to  the  Ministry*.  It  was  not 
jenerally  the  custom  to  oppose  a  member  under  these  ciraim- 
stances,  but  that  proud  old  gentleman  Uncle  Thornton  came  in 
K>st  haste  to  Jacob  with  the  Times  in  his  pocket  to  urge  afresh  hts 
Lesirc  that  Jacob  should  go  in  for  Parliamentary  honours, 
t**  Tills  Bonsall  is  not  popular  neither  at  Middleton  nor  witli  his  own 
Erty  in  the  House  ;  they  tell  me  at  the  Con3cr\'ativc  tliat  he  is  alow- 
>rcd  fellow,  a  money-grubber,  one  of  your  self-made,  hard-fisted 
Icmocrats  who  deserves  neither  consideration  nor  respect." 

•*  Ah,  but.  Uncle  Thornton,  you  are  such  an  extreme  Tory,  j-ou 
snow,''  said  Jacob.  "You  stand  up  for  blood;  if  you  had  lived  in  the 
lays  of  the  Stuarts  you  would  have  believed  in  the  divine  rights  of 

B  **  And  what  would  you  have  been  for,  my  dear  firiend  ?  "  said  Uncle 
Thornton,  gravely.  "  Surely  not  on  the  side  of  that  tyrant  Crom- 
well wiih  his  hollow  cant  and  his  cut-throat  fingers ;  why  Colonel 
'Hiomton,  a  brave  ancestor  of  Lucy's,  fell  fighting  for  hts  King  at 

rewark— and  "— — 
**  No.  Uncle  Thornton,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  a 
RoundJiead." 

»"  Thank  Cod  for  that,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  I   should   have  been  led  away   by  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
Cavaliers,  but  there  is  no  qucsiion  now  about  the  " 

I"  Don't  say  any  more,  my  dear  Imy.     You  know  how  I  love  yen. 
iou  are  for  the  Throne  and  the  Constitution  now,  are  you  not  ?'' 
"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jacob.  "  And  also  for  the  i>cople.' 
"  \Vr1l,  well,  BO  are  we  4IL       Bonsall  behaved  like  a  blackguard  to 
siir  father;  you  have  told  me  so  ofien  ;  .ajwrt  from  politics  and  from 
roy  cherished  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Ihe  House,  it  would  be  a  legiti- 
mate and  an  honourable  revenge  to  turn  Jlonsall  out." 
■  "  It  would."  said  Jacob.    *'  You  have  me  there,  uncle  1  Yes,  yon 
■ore  twenty  points  at  least  when  you  remind  mc  of  what  I  owe  to  t)ic 
KuL   Give  roc  an  hour  for  consideration.     On  second  thoM^^  Vcv 
me  go  and  sec  Squire  JVorthcotes," 


I 
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"That  is  a  friendly  thought,"  said  the  proud  Fepresenuiiv-e  o(^j 
Thornton  glories.  ^H 

Bmdsbaw  was  consulted  at  once,  Lucy's  opinion  M-as  asked,  ind  i^^ 
confirmed  Jacob's  own  views.  Wliile  arrangements  were  iKrin^  made  t^ 
catch  the  first  train,  Jacob  drafted  an  address  "  to  the  free  and  ind^^* 
pendent  Burgesses  of  Middleton-in-the-Water."  When  he  arriveil^^-^ 
the  scene  of  action  he  found  that  the  Squire  had  himself  been  mnic!^^ 
to  stand.  Mr.  Nonhcoies  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  con$en<^'^ 
He  thought  it  ungracious  to  oppose  Bonsall  under  the  circumstance^SB 
He  admitted  that  Bonsatl  dcscn-cd  it  for  various  reasons  ;  and  whc^3 
Jacob  sat  down  and  told  him  the  story  of  the  Aliddietcn  Star  tb  ^ 
Squire  rattled  his  gold  and  silver,  and  swore  tliat  Bonsatl  should  i 
never  sit  for  Middleton  again  unopposed — damme,  as  long  as  he  ha^  % 
one  guinea  to  rattle  against  another  in  fighting  him  I  | 

The  end  n-as  that  Jacob  put  aside  his  own  half-hearlcd  deagnV^ 
upon  tJie  seat,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  popular  author,  Squire  NoilL^ 
coles  sent  out  an  address  which  astonished  all  parties,  and  thnr— ^ 
the  little  town  of  Middleton  into  a  state  of  delightful  cxcitemcn.^ 
Solicitors  were  retained,  public-houses  were  opened,  printing-prcSM^a^ 
were  set  to  work,  burgess-lists  were  in  great  demand,  ward  mectin^^ 
were  summoned,  comipt  palms  began  to  itch ;  and  there  was  su^B 
a  general  upheaving  of  local  sentiment  as  Middleton  had  ft^sij 
experienced  since  the  lime  of  Bonsall's  return  under  the  auspices  on 
Mr,  Alfred  Marlyn. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  there  was  a  spilt  among  the  siitiiY 
member's  own  friends.  The  "  V'cllows  "  had  been  in  power  too  lonj 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  unity  which  we  are  aln-ays  reminded  on 
these  occasions  is  strength.  The  want  of  competition  for  corpontt 
honours  on  the  part  of  the  Reds  had  induced  the  Yelloft-s  to  6^ 
among  themselves;  and  their  discussions,  as  reported  in  the 
Middleton  Guitrdian,  were  marvels  of  civic  personality. 

A  feud  more  particularly  damaging  to  the  party  had  sprrmg  up 
concerning  the  question  of  a  public  fotmtaia  Mr.  Bonsall,  M.P.,  hsd 
made  the  little  borough  a  present  of  ^£^500  for  an  ornatDcntal 
fountain  !  and  the  Yellows  had  quarrelled  about  the  site.  Without 
any  interference  from  the  long  trodden  dowm  and  dispirited  Reds,  the 
Yellows  had  split  up  into  sections,  each  with  its  distinct  scheme  fijr 
an  ornamental  fountain  ;  and  the  excitement  was  at  its  height  w 
Mr.  Bonsall  appealed  to  his  constituents  for  re-cIectioQ. 

llie  smaller  section  involved  in  the  fountain  dispute,  to  a  xaiSSi 
gave  their  adhesion  to  the  Red  candidate,  whom  the  Guardian  de- 
mhcd  as  "a  gentleman  who,  wViVc  ^v\ti%  an  \tKtevai^eM.  tow»"-* 
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leat  and  glorious  institutions,  would  gladly  aid  in  amending  themi 
icreasing  iheir  stability;  a  gentleman  who  would  ever  be  found 
ling  his  vote  in  the  tnie  interests  of  the  nation,  renderings 
hnce  to  the  Throne,  and  upholding  that  civil  and  religious 
r  for  which  our  fathers  had  fought  and  bled  on  many  a  field  of 
te.  Mr.  Northcotcs,  who  would  light  under  the  crimson 
)r,  bad  many  claims  upon  the  electors.  Native,  and  to  the 
er  bom,  he  had  been  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  locality, 
Iftd  ever  taken  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  ancient 
>yal  borough  of  Middleton.  Blessed  with  a  fortune  far  beyond 
of  many  a  rich  country  gentleman,  Squire  Northcotes  had 
led  much ;  he  had  visited  foreign  countries ;  he  had  sojourned 
t  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  he  bad  climbed  the  Scottish 
tains  ;  he  had  visited  the  pine  forests  of  America,  and  had  slept 
p  foot  of  Snowdon  in  Wales ;  but  nowhere,  the  Guardian 
Bsured,  had  he  found  a  spot  more  delightful  to  him  than  their 
little  borough,  which  it  was  now  his  highest  ambition  to 
lent  iin  the  great  legislative  assembly  of  England,  and  the 
Je  of  which  it  would  always  be  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to 
^ic  in  every  pus^ibte  way.  The  time  had  come  for  the  honest, 
fi  and  independent  electors  of  Middleton  to  sh.ike  off  the 
|es  of  a  clique,  and  send  to  Parliament  a  worthy,  enlightened, 
ious,  wealthy,  and  able  man,  belonging  to  themselves,  raised 
y  them,  bom  in  their  midst — a  man  who  would  do  credit  to 
late,  and  whose  representation  would  exalt  Middleton-in-the- 
(  10  a  pilch  of  greatness  the  height  of  which  nas  almost  too 
bg  for  imagination." 

>ftx  had  the  Guua-iiian  been  so  eloquent ;  and  never  so  scorching 
ire — satire  which  burnt  and  seared  the  K'putation  of  Mr.  Bonsall 
eh  an  extent  tliat  many  of  the  excited  Reds  thought  it  would 
ipo&sible  for  him  again  to  hold  up  his  head  in  Middleton. 
^vering  and  industrious  the  hon.  member  had  l)een,  it  is  true," 
^e  6'ttdri/wff,  "but  persevering  and  industrious  in  what ? — in 
the  gratitude  of  a  time-serving  Ministry,  by  never  giving  a  vote 
them,  even  in  the  interest  of  Middleton,  when  her  most 
rights  were  concerned — persevering  and  industrious  in 
to  the  most  corrupt  Ministry  that  had  ever  sacrificed  the 
endence  and  reputation  of  a  great  country.  And  for  what  ?  For 
jand  pension  ;  k»r  the  sweets  of  office  1  Would  MiddletOD*in-the- 
t ratify  this?    Ncvcrlll  * 

JJirct  dicers  for  the  GuartfiaH /  HooTAy !  hooray  I"  cried  the  Reds, 
|br  fprighOy  reporter  of  the  local  joumalappc&icd  on  ^^^«.\w&VLn^. 
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"  Bah  !  bah  !  bah  I"  groaned  the  Yellows. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  old  Town  Hall  was  fitted  up  fbi  Ac 
hustings.  It  was  a  hoi  July  morning  when  that  same  reporter, or  tlw 
principle  of  the  early  bird,  presented  himself  al  the  Town  Hall,w(h 
several  others  from  the  county  town  hard  by,  to  give  an  accouul  of 
the  exciting  speeches  of  the  day. 

The  first  to  show  liimself  ujwn  the  hustings  was  the  Mayor,  wbo 
was  greeted  with  three  cheers.  Then  came  the  crier,  and  scvml 
civic  officers.  Next,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  looking  as  pleasant  as 
he  possibly  could,  came  iMr.  Bonsall.  A  storm  of  hisses  aod  ydli 
saluted  him  ;  but  still  he  smiled  and  bowed.  "  Place  and  penaioof 
shouted  a  man  in  front  **\NTio  sold  himself  to  the  GovemnKoli^ 
shouted  another  ;  and  then  there  were  a  hundred  mingled  cries  whidi 
the  reporters  tried  to  place  upon  their  notes  ;  but  they  got  no  Cuther 
tlian  "  Dott-n  with  the  clique  I"  "  Monkey  Bonsall :"  •'  How  »boot 
the  five  hundred?''  "Who  stole  the  darkey?"  "Go  home  1"  "Wlio 
rol)l>ed  the  i>oor?"  "Who  killed  poor  Mart>Ti ?"  "Traitor"'  "So 
more  cliques !"  "  Nosey  Bonsall !"  Meanwhile,  the  crowd  grew  and 
grew,  and  the  summer  sun  blazed  in,  hot  and  red,  upon  the  belloviog 
(hroDg.  which  swayed  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither — ascaofbttds 
and  eyes  terrible  to  Mr.  Bonsai!  and  his  sujiporterg. 

Presently  the  hissing  and  impertinent  epithets  whtcli  had  been 
showered  upon  Bon-^1  were  changed  to  cheering  (only  (ainlly  Jotcr- 
rupted  by  ihe  dispirited  Yellows)  upon  the  entrance  of  Squirr 
Northcotes,  who  mttlcd  his  money,  and  laughed  and  chatted  to  Mr. 
J  acob  Martyn,  and  looked  as  fresh  and  bright  as  Uic  crimson  geranium 
in  his  button-hole.  "  Northcoies  for  ever:'*  '*  The  people's  friend '.' 
"  Red  for  ever  1"  '*  Down  with  the  other  clique  1"  shouted  persbtent 
bodies  of  factory  operatives,  who  had  screeched  and  roared  al  BonsaU. 
The  crowd  went  on  increasing,  and,  as  it  grew,  so  did  the  number  of 
S(|uirc  Xorthcotcs'  supporters  increase,  though  the>*  were  packed  in 
with  many  of  BonsaU's  friends.  "  Bully  Nonhcoies  1 "  shouted  a  de- 
termined-looking fellow  near  the  door ;  "  Cockey  Nonhcotcs  !  Bah ! 
bah  I''  A  storm  of  hisses  followed,  but  the  Yellow  voter  soon  fonnd 
allies,  "  Purse-proud  Northcotes  : "  they  cried.  "  Skinflint  \ "  said 
tlic  Reds.  "  Who  gave  his  ser^-ants  dog's-meat  ?"  cried  a  blundering 
coalhcaver.  "  Pum|>-waleT  Bonsall '."  shouted  a  shrill  voice  fiom  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hall.  This  was  followed  by  a  roar  of  Laughter, 
and  a  fight  between  a  Red  and  a  Yellow,  the  latter  having  sought  to 
smother  the  Red  tiugh  by  asking  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
Sijuirc  "  Who  murdered  his  poor  old  mother  ?  "  Two  policetnen  made 
a  show  of  interference,  but  vrii\\out  the  amrf^ta*.  futxesi-,  -Cbw  vfiro 


rier  rang  his  bell  furiously,  and  in  vain  the  Mayor  waved  his  civic 
hand  for  silence. 
K  At  this  juncture  the  attention  of  the  "  free  and  indeiwndents  '*  of 
^nliddlcton  was  attnictcd  to  a  gallery-  which  had  heen  set  apart  for 
tbebdy  friends  of  the  candidates.  Suddenly  the  fighting  ceased,  and 
a  round  of  cheers  saluted  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Mart)!!  and  Mrs. 
Ferns,  who  were  conducted  to  seats  by  Mr.  Windgate  Williams,  that 
gentleman  being  attired  in  the  height  of  manly  fashion.  "Three 
cheers  for  the  ladies"  was  demanded  and  given  again  and  again, 
and  acknowledged  with  such  lively  sweetness  by  the  two  new  occu- 
]>ants  of  the  gallery  that  the  other  women  present  began  to  scandalise 
and  hate  Mis.  Martyu  and  Mrs.  Fenis  on  the  spot;  and  well  they 
might,  for  the  new  comers  outshone  tliem  all. 

To  gaze  on  these  sunny  beauties  was  like  a  dream  of  fair  women. 

So  far  as  complexion  went,  and  bright  eyes,  tlicy  might  have  been 

sisters;    but  there  was  a  piquancy  in   Mrs.  Ferris's   style  which 

separated  her  altogether  from  her  com[)anion,  whose  quiet,  sober 

sweetness  was  a  good  foil  to  the  lively  little  wife  of  the  famous  actor. 

Edith  wore  a  coquettish  hat,  trimmed  with  ostrich  feathers  and 

crimson  ribbon.     She  fixed  her  bright  eyes  upon  Squire  Northcotes, 

who  rattled  his  gold  and  silver  at  her,  and  nodded  and  bowed  in  a 

noanner  that  was  delightful  to  behold.     Lucy  wore  a  pretty  grey 

bonnet,  and  her  hair  was  bound  close  to  her  head.    She  looked 

down  upon  the  crowd,  through  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  there  was  an 

unwonted  flush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  an  expression,  half  fear,  half 

anxiety,  half  pleasure,  on  her  fair  round  features,  which,  in  Jacob's 

eyes,  made  her  look  more  beautiful  than  ever.     By  Mr.  Williams's 

advice  she  had  delicately  combined  the  coloiu^  of  red  and  yellow,  in  a 

ribbon  which  she  wore  round  her  neck — a  tribute  to  both  parties, 

and  a  tribute  which  did  not  go  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.    Mrs.  Ferris 

ftpul,  however,  insisted  uiwn  carrj'ing  "tlie  colours"  unqualified. 

^  "  We  must  not  let  them  see  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of  iheir 

difTcreuces,"  Mr.  Williams  said;  and  he  too  wore  a  rosette  of  yellow 

and  red. 

So  &r  as  |)ol)tical  feeling  went  Windgate  was  with  the  Yellows. 
He  reconciled  his  conscientious  scruples  with  his  actions  by  joining 
himself  to  the  minority  in  the  fountain  dispute,  and  revenging  himself 
U[>on  Bonsall  for  his  treachery  to  his  deceased  friend.  Jacob,  on 
the  contrary,  had  not  inherited  his  father's  political  opinions ;  and 
although  he  had  seldom  had  cause  to  cxjircss  any  direct  or  defined 
views  of  government,  his  opinions  were  Red — "crimson  va  Uw  cw^" 
he  told  Mrs.  Ferris.  A 

^m         I'u/.X.S.S.,  tS^J.  %%  M 
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Wliea  an  approach  to  order  had  been  accomplished,  ihe  {ataa&m 
of  the  time  were  duly  peHbnncd,  and  the  candidates  were  propotd 
and  seconded.  The  action  of  the  gentleman  who  proposed  Ml 
Bonsall  was  eloquent  in  the  extreme,  assisted  as  it  was  by  houM 
cries  of  "  Chair,"  "  Order,"  "  Hear,"  and  "  Turn  "em  out,"  *•  Pal  cm 
under  their  own  founting,"  **  ^^Tio  killed  his  mother?"  **  Dog**  meil,' 
**Rcd  for  ever,"  "Yellow  for  ever."  Mr.  Bonsall  said  agrttldal, 
to  judge  from  his  manner  ;  and  the  reporters  appeared  to  be  getMg 
most  of  what  he  said  upon  their  notes:  but  the  papers  only  succeeM 
in  giving  a  very  meagre  report  of  his  oration. 

Long  before  Mr.  Bonsall  sat  down  there  u-as  a  cr>*  of  "  Martyn,' 
"Mr.  Martyn,"  "Jacob  Maityn."    The  popular  author  had  betf 
recognised,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the  crowd  but  a  5i>eech  fnm 
Mr.  Martyn.     He  was  the  only  speaker  who  secured  the  respot 
and  attention  of  the  meeting.    Squire  Xorthcotcs  himself  could  not 
obtain  an)thing  like  attention ;  but  he  was  much  more  sttcccwM 
than  Mr.  Bonsall ;  and  the  severest  thing  demanded  of  him  was,  "b 
it  true  j-ou  starve  your  sen-ants?"     **Ask  the  servants  themselvO. 
my  man  ;  yonder  is  one  of  them  ;**  and  amidst  cheers  and  laughter 
the  Squire  pointed  to  his  fat   coachman,  who  was  blushing  and 
fro^'ning  at  the  Yellows  from  a  secure  comer  near  the  pbtfont 
**  Docs  he  look  starved?''  shouted  the  Squire  in  triumph.    "No; 
nor  don't  feel  like  it,'  said  the  coachman,  conquering  his  bashfiilMft, 
and  looking  defiantly  at  his  master's  detractors.     This  was  rcgirded 
as  one  of  the  best  sallies  of  the  day.      It  restored  the  crowil  lo 
something  like  good  humour,  and  brought  down  a  ringing  rhco- 
"  Does  he  look  star\'ed  ?  '  said  the  Squire's  gold  and  silver,  amidit 
cries  of  "No,  no,"  "Bravo,  coachy/'  and  "Three  cheer*  for  the 
fat  'un." 

k\  length  the  moment  came  for  electors  and  non-electors  to  hold 
up  their  hands  for  the  man  of  their  choice.  The  town  crier  rang  hii 
bell ;  the  fat  coachman  wiped  his  burning  fiice ;  the  sun  bland 
hotter  and  hotter  upon  the  ojtch  windows  of  the  hall  ;  the  Squoe 
rattled  his  gold  and  silver ;  Mr.  Bonsall  hdgcted  with  his  hat ;  and  the 
Mayor,  risbg  solemnly  and  lifting  his  hand  authoritatively,  dcmaxtded 
a  riiow  of  hands  for  Mr.  Bonsall. 

A  sudden  and  startling  array  of  dirty  palms  was  exhibited,  anwltt 
dieers  aixl  yells  and  hissing ;  and  for  a  moroeut  Mr.  Windgite 
Williams  confessed  that  he  believed  Bonsall  had  won  the  ihmr  o( 
hands  ;  but  when  the  friends  of  Squire  Northcoics  came  to  hotd  qi 
their  hands,  the  majority  was  unmistakable,  and  the  Mayor^  dcdm- 
tion  was  received  with  rounds  of  cheering,  led  by  Mr.  WUliamt,  ud 
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ledged  by  the  Squire,  who  nodded  at  Mrs.  Paul  Fciris  and 

itatcd  his  gold  and  silver  to  an  Alarming  extent. 

poll  was  demanded  for  Mr.  Bonsall,  whereupon  the  contending 
ies  scjiamted  to  complete  their  arranfjcnients  for  tlie  morrow, 
ere  were  %hts  innuincniblc  during  tlie  afternoon ;  rival  bands  of 
music  met  and  brake  their  instruments  over  each  other's  heads ;  the 
VcIIow  dnunmer  w.is  thrust  heatl  foremost  into  his  own  dnira  :  and 
Mr.  JJonsall  was  daringly  hustled  In  the  streets  by  half  a  dozen 
rollicking  operatives  from  ihc  factory  thai  still  looked  out  of  its  many 
windows  on  the  ruin  of  Jacob  Martyn's  garden. 

Jacob  and  his  friends  were  heartily  gbd  when  night  came,  and 
quirt  be^n  to  put  in  a  claim  for  consideration  ;  tliough  it  was  not 
until  morning  dawned  that  Middlelon-lii-the-Water  could  be  said  lo 
be  in  repose.  Long  after  midnight  mysterious  groups  of  men  were 
scattered  hither  and  thither  about  the  streets,  whispering  in  the 
shadon's  of  old  gabled  houses,  or  keeping  «Mtch  over  the  public- 
house  haunts  of  either  party,  while  solitary  horsemen  patrolled  the 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  occasionally  interrogated  pedestrians^ 
who  crept  away  by  back  streets  on  political  journeys  into  the 
adj.iccnt  ^-illages ;  for  the  Bonsoll  faction  had  unloosed  Uieir  purse 
strings,  and  voters  who  had  promised  the  Reds  began  to  disaji]iear 

Fen  before  nightfall. 
A  stranger  visiting  Middleton  on  this  eventful  night  might  have 
imagiDcd  the  country  to  be  on  the  eve  oi  a  great  revolution,  which 
roust  bur&t  out  fierce  and  bloody  on  the  next  day ;  so  stealthily,  so 
thievishly  did  men,  singly  and  in  groups,  move  about — peering  into 
dark  ccKners,  peeping  through  keyholes,  trying  doors,  and  disappear- 
u^  in  dark  alleys, 
^tu;  same  stranger  would  have  been  highly  amused  could  he  have 
w-n  up  the  blinds  or  peeped  into  Dr.  Smythe's  dining-room  at 
Grosvenor  House,  close  by  the  Cartown  river,  and  near  the  scene  of  the 
opening  chapter  of  this  eventful  history.     The  Doctor  was  an  enthu-     fl 
■■^-'^  Red.     With  the  assUtance  of  Mr.  Windgatc  Williams,  he  had     ^ 
a  dozen  "doubtful "  voters  to  sup  wiih  him.     'Jliesc  were 
y  "  men  who  had  accepted  bribes  from  Bonsall — poor  fellows 
been  unable  to  withstand  temptation.     Tliey  had  in  other 
Yellow ;  but  had  tliis  time  i^romised  Siitiire  Nonhcoies^ 
had  been  "  got  at  "*  by  the  other  side,  in  consctfuence. 
.\fter  supper  they  sang  and  were  merry.     Mr.  >Vil]ianis  proposed 
Doctor's  health.     The  l>octor  replied,  and  pro]*o»cd  the  editor's 
and  In  doing  so  alluded  in  touching  terms  to  the  once  fiUDoaa 
Star.     Then  he  asked  the  clccton  to  look  lack  lo  iVk  cAd 
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days  when  Mr.  Alfred  Martyn  was  among  them.  They  rcsponiicd 
heartily  to  the  Doctor's  eloquent  appeals  to  their  sympathy,  andthitf 
a  gCKid  understanding  was  brought  about.  Mr.  Witlums  sa]^ 
mented  the  Doctor's  speech  by  a  carefully  prepared  namiireof 
Bon^aU's  conduct  in  connection  with  the  defunct  [taper  and  (be 
decca&ed  proprietor  ;  and  while  Williams  vins  talking  the  Doctorns 
paying  markt^l  attention  to  tlic  creature  comforts  of  his  guests;  the 
combined  influences  of  oratory  and  wine  worked  wonders  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  doubtfuls.  Some  of  them  suddenly  broke  ialo 
unmistakable  applause  at  the  editor's  best  points ;  one  cried  '*  Shame,' 
another  shook  his  head,  while  a  third  said  he  wished  he  had  knoni 
all  thia  before. 

At  length,  when  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  definite  action,  WilliafiU, 
leaping  upon  a  chair,  exclaimed,  "  And  so  let  us  give  three  chccs 
for  Squire  Northcotes  :''  It  was  cleverly  done.  The  respomiit 
hurrahs  brought  an  angry  message  from  Mrs.  Smythe,  which  the 
Doctor  treated  with  proud  indifference,  proposing  renewed  cheen  for 
Xorllicoies  and  "  Red  for  ever  !  " 

As  morning  dawned  sleep  stole  over  the  Doctor's  dining-roocn : 
tlic  eminent  practitioner  was  snugly  reposing  on  a  sofa. ;  Mr.  A\'niianD 
MMs  reclining  upon  two  chairs  placed  across  the  door-way,  and  the 
twelve  doubtfuls  were  lying  aliout  in  various  directions — some  under 
the  table,  and  some  upon  the  hearth.  A  rubicund  greengrocer  sat 
transfixed  in  the  Doctor's  arm-chair  at  the  bottom  of  the  ublc. 
gasping  and  snoring  in  happy  unison  with  his  fellows  beneath  it. 

At  daylight  die  Doctor's  man  brought  in  coffee,  and  the  doubtfuBt, 
undtT  the  superintendence  of  Williams,  washed  themselves  in  detach- 
ments of  twos  and  threes.  Several  complained  of  headache,  but  th« 
Doctor  soon  made  these  all  right ;  and  after  breakfast  they  adjourned 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  youngest  Miss  Smythe,  who  had  beta 
awakened  purposely  by  the  Doctor's  orders,  treated  the  assembled 
doubtfuls  to  vocal  music,  which  in  due  time  revived  some  of  their 
previous  enthusiasm.  The  victory  vi-as  completed  by  Williams  sii^ii^ 
a  song  with  a  rattling  chorus,  in  which  the  free  and  indepcadest 
doubtfuls  joined,  to  the  great  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  Docto^i 
wife,  who  vowed  she  would  never  forgive  this  insult  to  herself  and 
daughters.  Then  Williams,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  round  w  if 
in  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  position,  but  quite  satisfied  in  his  ovn 
mind,  said,  "Now,  my  friends,  one  cheer  more— who  is  it  for?" 
"Northcotes!  "  they  replied,  as  one  man,  "Northcotes  for  evert 
Northcotes,  and  down  with  the  clique  1 " 

M  soon  as  the  poll  oi>ened  that  morning,  the  doubtfuls,  wUh  tbe 
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Doctor  at  their  head,  polled  plumpers  for  Xorthcotes ;  and  when  the 
polling  was  at  an  end,  Mr.  Bonsall  was  defeated,  and  S(]u*re  North- 
cotes  dulj-  dectcd  by  a  majority  of  twelve. 

It  was  a  great  till  for  tlie  would-be  Minister.  Witlx  the  sweets  of 
ofiicc  and  the  summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes  within  his  rcacli,  he 
came  to  deserved  grief  for  his  insincerity  and  ingratitude.  Jacob 
couJd  not  help  feeling  a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  enabled  to  tell 
Mr.  Bonsall  that  he,  the  son  of  Alfred  Martyn,  had  been  the  chief 
Asms  of  his  punishmciiL 

\  Mr.  Cavendish  Thornton,  who  was  present  with  the  Hon.  Max 
Walton  at  the  declaration  of  the  |xj1I,  was  greatly  disappointed  with 
the  part  which  Jacob  had  i)layed,  though  it  was  some  consolation  to 
the  old  gentleman  that  the  leading  [.ondon  pai>er$  published  articles 
upon  Jacob  Martyn's  si)ccch,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  full  of 
original  thought  and  indicative  of  considerable  legislative  power. 
Mr.  Martyn  was  strongly  advised  to  seek  a  career  in  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Thornton  felt  that  after  this  he  would  be  able  lo  induce  his  dear 
Lucy's  husband  to  honour  his  wishes  in  this  respect.  But  Jacob  nc\'er 
meddled  witli  politics  again,  and,  in  due  time,  when  several  little 
Martyns  began  to  climb  the  old  man's  knees,  he  came  down  from 
his  high  estate  and  confessed  tliat  periiaps  Jacob  was  right  in  culti- 
vating domestic  comfort  rather  than  seeking  for  the  (|ucstionable 
honours  of  Parliamentary  life.  Lucy  had  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom 
of  Jacob's  decision  in  the  matter  ;  and  she  was  all  the  more  con- 
vinced of  it  when  she  learnt  that  the  crowd  of  bdies  whom  she  met 
in  society  without  their  husbands  were  the  wives  of  members  of 
Parliament,  Ministers,  and  others  who  were  occupied  in  governing 
their  counti)-. 


CH-^ITER    LI. 


WHICH   ENDS  THIS  STRANGE,   EVENTFUL   HISTORV. 


lime  wore  on  Jacob  found  it  necessarj-  to  employ  a  secretary. 
When  he  told  liis  wife  the  hislor)-  of  his  rebtionship  with  Mr.  Wind- 
gale  Willionos,  she  agreed  nith  Jacob  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
rcriog  the  appointment  to  his  early  friend. 
"  Wdl."  said  Wiiidjiiate  Williams  lo  his  shadow,  which  was  reposing 
in  gigantic  proportions  on  the  Grc-lightcd  hearth  of  Mrs.  Smick's  first 
floor,  "  I  don't  think  I  can  refu.sc  it ;  my  experience  will  be  valuable 
to  him,  and  the  work  will  be  light.  Ah,  it's  the  way  witli  these 
jung  fellows,—  they  go  ahead  at  first  at  a  dashing  rate,  but 
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they  pull  up  after  awhile :  deuced  clever  is  Jacob  Manyn — there's  no 
mistake  about  thai— and  he  knows  the  vahic  of  Windgate  WiUiains 
— that  is  not  tht  smallest  evidence  of  his  wisdom." 

For  Jacob  Marlyn's  sake,  therefore,  Mr.  Williams  retnmed  to 
London  ;  but  he  \\-a.s  nut  pemiJtted  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  distin- 
guished labours  at  Dinsley  until  he  had  been  entertained  at  a  com- 
plimentary dinner  by  a  select  party  of  his  admirers,  at  whose  haadi 
he  received  a  testimonial  of  "  their  esteem  and  regard,  and  of  the 
high  respect  in  nhich  ihcy  held  his  emixiem  abilities,  and  as  sotne 
small  acknowledgment  of  the  gratitude  they  felt  in  rcsjKCt  of  hb 

5er\'ices  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  truth."     Mr. made  the  p^^ 

sentation  on  behalf  of  the  numerous  subscriber  in  a  speech  of 
studied  elo(iuence.  The  popular  editor  never  ntade  a  more  telling 
speech  than  that  in  which  his  thanks  for  this  magntficciit  prescDt 
were  expressed.  After  telling  the  company  that  the  tongue  upon  such 
an  occasion  failed  to  interpret  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  delivered 
himself  of  an  oration  kisiing  more  tluin  lialf  an  hour,  commenced 
with  an  audible  sob,  and  closed  with  a  palpable  tear. 

Thus  Mrs.  Smick,  deprived  of  her  famous  lodger,  found  henetf 
called  upon  to  advertise  for  a  successor,  "  ^Vhich  it  were,"  as  she  re- 
marked to  a  young  greengrocer,  who  had  received  permission  lo  pay 
his  addresses  to  Jumbo,  "salbfactory  to  know  as  you  arc  not  be' 
holding  to  one  gentleman  no  more  than  another,  seeing,  as  poor 
Smick  often  said,  tliat  there  was  as  good  fish  out  of  the  sea  u  ever 
went  into  it,  and  it  was  not  as  if  she  was  a  reglar  lodging-twxue 
keeper,  having  seen  better  times,  whereby  persons  might  be  suspidota 
that  she  did  not  buy  her  on'n  tea  and  sugar,  or  give  all  the  cold 
meat  from  the  tables  to  the  poor ;  but  being  above  such  ways, 
gentlemen  knew  as  her  house  was  a  home  to  them,  and,  therefore, 
her  rooms  was  always  jumped  at  by  one  or  another  as  soon  as  she 
put  her  paper  in  the  window,  just  as  Eist  as  the  haddicks  used  to 
jump  at  the  mussil  baits,  when  poor  dear  Smick  used  to  amuK 
himself  with  fishing  ;  but  as  I  was  assaying,  which  it  were  not  for  me 
to" 

At  this  part  of  Mrs.  Smick's  edifying  harangue  on  the  respectability 
and  homely  character  of  her  establishment.  Miss  Jumbo,  who  had 
been  swallowing  her  mother's  words  with  open  mouth,  and  beating 
time  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron,  to  the  delight  of  her  ambitious  lover, 
dropped  the  iron  upon  her  mother's  toes,  which  brought  Mn. 
Smick's  remarks  to  such  a  sudden  and  demonstrative  Aill  stop  thtt 
ihc  ttretcfacd  greengrocer  tell  upon  liis  knees  and  begged  for  mcrcjE. 
\mho  fcnrcd  be  had  suddenly  gone  mad  ■,  \iv\x.  \Ih!t  vcm&RA,  dcalet  in 


cabbages  soon  afterwards  explained  that  his  love  for  Miss  Smick 
was  so  overpoweriDg,  and  his  fear  of  losing  her  so  strong  upon  him 
At  t}ie  moment  of  Mrs.  Smick's  unexpected  shriek  of  rage,  that  he 
was  cairied  away  by  his  feelings,  labouring  under  the  sudden 
impression  that  he  had  mortally  offended  the  lady  who,  of  all  others 
in  the  world,  he  would  choose  for  a  mother-in-law.  Some  people, 
who  en\y  the  greatness  of  the  Smicks,  and  the  chance  which  Miss 
Smick  has  of  being  married,  say  (hat  the  greengrocer  is  no  better 
than  3  harmless  idiot,  and  that  Jumbo  will  t>c  a  capital  match  for 
him ;  but  those  who  heard  his  prompt  reply  to  Mrs.  Smick  with 
regard  lo  his  intentions  would,  as  that  lady  said,  "  not  make  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  their  observations,  which  it  were  not  looks  that 
she  regarded,  and  the  young  man  said  straight  out  that  his  intentions 
were  strictly  honourable,  and  a  little  shop  of  his  own,  which  his 
&ther  had  Imtight  him,  and  a  garden,  and  all  rent  free,  witli  two  rooms 
ready  fumislied,  and  sen-ing  many  of  the  gcntr)',  which  it  were  not 
e\-erybody  as  could  make  'such  a  start  as  that,  and  the  banns  should 
certainly  be  put  up,  and  let  them  as  had  any  objccishun  sute  it  then, 
or  for  ever  hold  their  peace." 

P  Long  before  the  close  of  the  London  season,  every  year,  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Martyn  leave  Mortimer  House  for  Neaihville.  Jacob  has 
purchased  that  pretty  house  on  the  cliffs  above  the  sea.  \\'hen  the 
red  light  of  the  sun  is  fading  out,  and  the  night  begins  its  silent 
march  over  the  waters,  the  factory  hymn  may  often  be  heard,  as  if 
going  forth  to  join  the  twilight  mists.  A  harp  accompaniment 
breaks  sweetly  in  upon  the  fresh  child  voices  that  are  singing  the 
old  familiar  words,  and  the  thoughts  of  Jacob  and  Lucy  go  back  to 
bygone  days,  as  in  a  dream.  The  sea  makes  a  deep,  monotonous 
lulUby-humming  without,  in  which  Jacob  seems  to  hear  tlie  voice  of 
the  Cartown  river  and  the  mill-streams  steady  flow.  Now  and  then 
the  vision  of  a  mill  rises  up  in  his  memory,  and  a  miller  smoking  by 
the  reedy  pool.  A  boy,  shaduu-y  and  indistinct,  stands  by  the  deep 
and  silent  water ;  but  it  seems  to  Jacob  now  that  this  sorrowing 
youth  is  not  himself,  but  some  other  being  whom  he  pities  and  sighs 
over.  The  memory  of  his  mother  comes  back  with  the  dreamy  odoui 
of  a  cotmtr}'  churchyard  ;  and  he  feels  a  dim  kind  of  joy  that  loved 
ones  have  gone  before  to  greet  I,ucy  and  himself  when  thtir  time  shall 
come  for  the  happier  land.  His  brightest  reminiscence  is  of  Cartown 
and  the  little  cottage  where  first  he  stood  side  by  side  with  Lucy, 
who  looks  up  at  him  in  the  twilight  hour,  and  knows  wh^it  he  is 
thmlcing  about.     They  both  dehght  to  wander  vn  vWv  ftoVdcn.  a%t  cS. 


I 
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tlwir  foadi,  dedced  widi  the  flowers  of  hope  and  love ;  and  it  is  in 
erer  present  coosoiidoa  to  Jacob  that  his  son  will  be  secured  fron 
ihe  mtsenei  and  perils  vfakb  beset  his  own  turbulent  boyhood. 

Aod  Jacob,  with  a  love  fix  his  an  beyond  that  cankering  dente 
which  cakolatcs  what  this  thooght  or  that  is  wort)i  in  the  raaitet, 
made  all  that  coast  of  Xcaihvillc  a  fairyland  of  romance  and  wonder. 
He  found  out  all  its  history ;  be  probed  the  very  heart  of  its  mysteries; 
he  made  every  promontory  repeat  to  him  its  legend  ;  he  fought  over 
again  the  battles  of  the  ancient  peoples  who  had  lived  there  in  the 
fibutous  da\-5.  He  and  I.uc>-  knew  every  stone  and  leaf,  cvcr^-  fcra 
and  shell,  every  weed  and  flower  of  sea  and  land,  from  NeathriUc 
to  the  distant  headland,  where  the  rocks  seemed  to  bind  sky  and 
ocean  together. 

Now  and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  \-isii  their  old  friends  at  Neatb- 
ville ;  and  when  they  do  there  are  not  four  happier  people  in  the 
world  than  they.  Paul  says  so,  at  any  rate,  and  makes  no  secret 
of  his  opinion.  It  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  delightftil  things,  .Mrv 
Ferris  says,  to  have  long  chats  with  Lucy  while  the  men  arc  smoking 
their  cigars  after  dinner.  There  is  no  envy  between  these  two  women, 
no  petty  jealousies,  no  differences  even  of  tlic  most  trifling  cha- 
racter— no,  not  even  about  the  children.  Mrs.  Ferris  has  an  only 
fon,  a  dark,  sharp,  black-L-yed  Httlc  fellow,  who  is  up  to  all  sorts  ol 
tricks  that  are  highly  diverting  to  the  little  Mart>'ns ;  and  there  is  not 
one  spark  of  envy  m  lliat  full  matronly  bosom  of  the  pretty  Mn. 
Ferris,  on  account  of  the  superior  order  of  beauty  which  marks  the 
features  of  Jacob's  children.  What  comfortable,  happy,  after-dinner 
talks  these  must  be  my  lady  readers  nill  understand.  The  convcrsi- 
lions  arc  frequently  illustrated  with  little  frocks  and  pinafores;  picture' 
books  and  toys;  sometimes  the  latest  fashions  call  for  attenti\e dis- 
cussion and  analysis ;  for  Mrs.  Ferris  is  a  lady  who  confesses  to  a 
careful  study  of  dress.  Slie  says  Paul  likes  her  to  keep  in  the  frxwrt 
rank  with  the  ntarch  of  fashion.  He  is  so  accustomed,  she  sa\-s,  to 
theatrical  display,  tliat  she  really  thinks  it  desirable  even  to  pander 
10  his  taste  for  pretty  dresses,  good  lace,  and  effecrive  ribbons.  And 
then  the  lively  little  matron  laughs  and  shows  her  white  teeth,  m 
response  to  Mrs.  Martyn's  smile  at  her  ingenious  excuse  for  hcapii 
annually  a  little  fortune  at  the  fascinating  shrine  of  fashion. 


\jui  summer,  when  the  Ferrises  went  down  to  Ncathville,  they 
were  in  niournin{; ;  and  Jacob  and  Paul  conversed  over  their  cigars 
in  a  subdued  tone.  They  were  talking  of  poor  dear  old  Lisun 
Dudley.    The  once  famous  tn^edian  had  slipped  quietly  away  from 


them,  a  smile  on  his  lips,  his  hand  in  his  early  pupil's.  Paul  said 
it  was  a  solemn  ihing  to  see ;  but  it  was  a  happy,  peaceful  end 
nevertheless.  The  day  before  his  death  the  old  man  had  been 
wandering  among  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  Amy  Clifton  was  by 
his  side.  He  had  rehearsed  snatches  of  scenes  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  in  "As  You  Like  It, '  in  "  Othello,"  and  in  "Hamlet"  Like 
a  loving  instructor,  he  had  explained  in  soft,  sulidued  tones  the 
prt^cr  reading  of  certain  passages  in  Juliet's  speeches,  and  in  the 
dear  Ophelia's.  For  a  moment  he  had  been  convulsed  with  the 
passion  of  OthcUo's  jealous  misery;  but  he  had  relapsed,  immediately 
afterwards,  into  favourite  readings  from  the  speeches  of  Orlando  and 
Jatgues.  'When  he  came  out  of  this  delirium  he  was  as  weak  and 
helpless  as  an  infant ;  but  he  remained  conscious  afterwards  until  the 
last,  and  talked  of  his  dear  friends,  and  those  familiar  scenes,  of  which 
they  all  had  pleasant  remembrances.  They  did  not  know  when  he 
died,  he  passed  away  so  peacefully—"  like  one  who  only  skpt  awhile 
and  u'ould  shortly  wake  again,"  Paul  said ;  but  he  will  wake  no  more 
until  the  iUsler  cometh  into  His  kingdom,  when  may  God  have 
mercy  on  us  all,  dealing  mth  us  not  after  our  sins,  neither  rewarding 
us  after  our  iniquities  ] 

The  last  notes  of  the  journalist  and  author  are  irauscribed.  Every 
leaf  is  scored  through  with  a  long  line,  which  begins  at  the  advent  of 
Aunt  Keziah  and  ends  with  a  glorious  setting  sun,  led  up  to  by 
gleams  of  glinting  light  tliat  gild  the  ocean's  stmny  path  over  which 
thought  and  prayer  may  travel  to  that  happy  land  whose  bri^t 
reality  hath  its  only  earthly  prototype  in  true  dome&tic  bliss. 
■  'Vhe  evening  shadon-s  gather  while  I  spell  out  these  lost  rough 
Tiotes.  The  light  Is  fading  from  the  golden  pathH"ay  of  which  the 
reporter  speakeUj.  I  hear  the  factory  hymn  rise  sweet  and  low  above 
the  ocean's  luUaby.  I  listen  to  the  tender,  sympathetic  music,  and 
rest  my  eyes  U|>on  the  last  taint  glimmer  of  the  sun,  with  a  vague  but 
longing  hope  that  the  music  may  live  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  have  accompanied  me  tlirough  the  varied  scenes  of  joy  and 
sorrow  which  I  have  ventured  to  bind  together  with  the  golden  clasp 
of  the  well-worn  proverb,  that — 

"Truth  is  slvrays  slnmgc, 
Sinnger  than  BclioD." 


I 
I 


THE    END. 


I 


I 


I  uvTFXY  had  a.  chat  with  an  experienced  L-idy  novelist  apon 
literar)-  mcthtxl  as  applied  to  story  lellmg.     She  told  mc  that  in 
writing  J.  novel  she  first  sketched  out  her  stor)-  in  brief,  then  wiotcil 
carefiilly  as  a  short  narrative,  then  divided  the  ideas  into  ihree  pirti 
or  volumes,  next  developed  the  incidents  in  det;nl  .ind  planned  them 
into  chapters,  allotting  to  each  chapter  its  own   special  incidcoL 
"And  then  t  write  so  many  hours  every  day  untQ  all  is  finished  for 
the  printer."     The  information  is  curious.      It  offers  mateiial  dx 
thought.    The  lady  has  niitten  at  least  one  excellent  storj',  and  nuOT 
others  up  to  the  general  standard  of  Mudic's.    But  I  cannot  believr 
that  the  regularity  and  method  of  mere  carpentry  can  be  brought  (o 
go  hand  in  hand  with  fancy  and  imagination.     Sir  Walter  Scott  wV 
so  wonderliilly  industrious  himself  that  his  opinion  in  such  a  nutta 
is  worth  having.     *'  I  doubt,"  he  said,  *'  if  men  of  method  who  can 
lay  aside  or  take  up  a  pen  just  at  the  hours  a{>{X)inted  will  ever  be 
better  than  poor  creatures.     Lady  Louisa  Stuart  used  to  tell  me  of 
Mr.  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  and  in  that  capadlj' 
a  noble  translator  of  gold  into  lead,  that  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Indil 
House,  with  long  ruffles  and  a  snuff-coloured  suit  of  clothes,  who 
occasionally  visited  her  father,  John,  liarl  of  Unle.    She  sometimes 
conversed  with  him,  and  was  amused  to  find  that  he  did  exaoly  so 
many  couplets  day  by  day,  neither  more  nor  lesj.and  habit  had  nude 
it  light  to  him,  however  heav-y  it  seemed  to  the  reader."  Tlic  present 
age  encourages  this  hack  kind  of  literature.     If  a  n-ritcr  is  to  live;  be 
must  produce  easily.     The  success  of  a  novelist  whenever  he  htf 
made  a  name  seems,  unfortunately,  to  depend  upon  the  rapidity  vith 
which  he  can  turn  out  books. 


Before  the  Altomcy-Generars  Juries  Bill  becomes  the  law 
land,  I  wish  some  amateur  jurjmun,  imitating  the  ex.implc  of  lie 
Amateiu-  Casual,  would,  in  the  interest  of  the  study  of  buniao  cli»- 
racler,  get  himself  sworn  on  a  score  or  so  of  juries,  in  order  to  write 
the  natural  history  of  the  species  under  the  form  which  now»«w») 
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loomed  For  if  the  imditional  twelve  is  to  be  substituted  by 
nrcn.  or  any  otlier  tKid  and  arbitrary  number,  and  if  a  unanimous 
erdict  is  no  longer  to  be  demanded,  all  the  conditions  of  the  life  of 
ke  jury  mtII  be  changed.  I  say  nothing  of  the  poHcy  of  Sir  John 
olcridge's  measure,  but  J  am  concerned  to  think  that  the  jury  of 
reive,  according  to  the  present  and  time-honoured  system,  should 
ie  without  having  had  its  mannt-rs  and  customs  duly  portrayed  in 
i»d>'ing  literature.  For  what  do  wc  know  of  the  secret  life  of  the 
iry?  Before  the  eyes  of  men  in  open  court  assembled  it  has,  in 
mes  i*ast  and  present,  done  some  notable  and  wonderful  things, 
hereof  the  record  is  in  one  form  or  another  extant ;  but  what  of 
losc  consultations,  extending  from  five  or  ten  minutes  to  many  hours, 
»d  even  days,  under  lock  and  key  ?  The  Attorney-General  has 
tiserved  that  there  are  ]>ertinacious,nTong-headed,  and  cantankerous- 
BD  among  all  classes  of  society,  and  he  hints  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
■urrence  to  find  one  of  these  upon  a  jury.  Perhaps  there  is  seldom, 
ever,  a  panel  in  which  the  cantankerous  variety,  more  or  less  pro- 
Mmccd,  does  not  appear ;  but  no  naturaUst  has  ever  yet  analysed 
id  portrayed  him.  I  suppose  men  of  letters  and  antluxipologists 
ive  but  rarely  found  their  way  to  the  jury  box  ;  for  the  slory  of  the 
behind  the  scenes,  sirinng  for  unanimity,  struggling  with  the 
ikerous  member,  battling  with  the  logic  of  the  judge  and  the 

nstT>  of  counsel,  has  never  been  told. 


MEW  ai^ument  has  arisen  in  favour  of  that  reform  in  our  coinage 
nown  as  the  "pound,  florin,  cent,  and  mil  "  system.  It  would  give 
}  a  penny  of  a  slightly  increased  value.  The  nearest  equivalent  to 
iir  penny  would  be  the  halfcent  Since  the  florin  would  be  one- 
fnth  of  a  pound  and  the  cent  the  tenth  of  a  florin,  a  halfcent  would  be 
Orth  exactly  one  penny  and  four-fifths  of  a  farthing,  or  nearly  five 
lings.  I  commend  tliis  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
iny  ncwsiiapcrs,  penny  boat  and  omnibus  fares,  |>enny 
licals,  penny  books,  and  the  thousand  articles  of  trade  for 
tucli  the  charge  of  a  penny  is  convenient  and  the  chaise  of  a 

ton  over  the  penny  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impracticable.    It 
torious  that  the  producers  of  the  penny  ncT^spaper  arc  almost  at 
wits*  ends  to  supply  the  article  at  the  standard  price,  since  the 
lentation  in  the  price  of  mw  material,  labour,  and  the  processes 
inu&cture.     The  [iroprielors  of  a  few  country  journals,  where 
Ipetition  does  not  run  high,  have  raised  the  price  lo  ihreehalf- 
and  in  some  large  towns  the  ccst  of  the  paper  per  dozen  to 


I 
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the  neft's-ogent  has  been  increased,  and  an  extra  chaise  is  made 
to  those  subscribers  at  whose  houses  the  paper  is  delivered  \fj 
messenger.  Uut  none  of  these  devices  are  open  to  tlie  London 
morning  |)ai)LTs.  A  similar  difficuhy  is  experienced  in  many  of  ihe 
other  departments  of  production,  trade,  and  public  service  which 
rely  upon  the  popularity  of  tlie  simple  chaige  of  one  penny.  I  am 
not  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  coinage  5>'5tem»  nor  am  I 
contending  that  if  the  cliange  comes  llie  pound,  florin,  cent,  and  rail 
standard  would  of  necessity  be  the  best ;  I  simply  point  to  the  feci  that 
looking  at  the  pemianent  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  if 
a  new  system  of  coinage  is  to  be  introduced,  one  which  would  give  us  a 
popular  and  universally  useful  coin  to  supply  the  place  of  the  penny, 
l)ut  of  slightly  higher  value,  would  be  accepted  as  a  great  boon, 
especially  to  the  newspaper  and  publishing  trade.  There  arc  some 
nen-siKipers  whose  sale  exceeds  100,000  ;  an  increase  of  four-fifths  of 
a  farthing  on  the  price  of  each  copy  would  represent  upwards  of 
;^So  per  day.  

What  are  the  Spanish  priesthood  doing,  and  what  adversity  is 
befalling  the  Paj^al  cause,  when  the  peaceful  selling  up  of  a  republic 
nt  Madrid  is  not  only  possible,  but  easy?  The  world  out&idc  the 
Peninsula  is  almost  universally  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  pop«- 
larion  of  Spain  arc  steeped  to  the  cars  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  and 
almost  incapable  of  imagining  tliat  the  designs  and  councils  d 
the  Vatican  can  be  wrong.  Yet  here  is  a  republic  which  »ill  nw« 
certainly  make  war  ui:jon  the  Church  to  the  utmost  extent  coDstsient 
with  such  notions  of  expediency  as  may  commend  themselves  to 
the  minds  of  the  new  rulers.  Italy,  again,  is  Catholic,  after  tbc 
Catholicism  of  Pius  tlie  iNinth,  and  yet  His  Holiness,  chafing  in  his 
narrow  bit  of  dominion,  finds  few  sympathisers  among  the  mil- 
lions of  that  extensive  and  populous  country,  from  these  facts, 
and  from  the  example  of  France,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  con'^lusioo 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  ostensible  and  the  real 
inSuencc  of  the  Romish  Church  and  priesthood  upon  the  millions 
fomiing  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe. 


Whenever  an  English  Parliament  has  sat  through  four 
I  have  observed  an  unscltlemeni  in  the  public  mind,  and  a  tendency 
10  predict  an  early  dissolution.  The  last  six  or  nine  montlis  have 
been  marked  by  these  phenomena.  .-Vny  time  in  the  autumn  ifter 
Ihe  last  prorogation  the  busy  politician  of  society  and  the  dabs  wu 
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L-pared  to  stake  his  reputation  for  prescience  on  the  probabiHt}' of  a 
eneral  election  in  1873.  This  impression  of  the  unfavourable  chances 
of  long  life  for  a  Farliament  which  has  weathered  the  siorm  for  four 
years  does  not  seem  to  ine  to  be  sufficiently  warranted  by  precedents. 
In  the  short  period  of  seventy-three  years  of  the  present  centur)-,  nt> 
fewer  dun  eight  Parliaments  have  entered  u[)on  their  hfth  session  ; 
sLx  have  transacted  business  in  their  sixth  session,  and  two  have  gone 
£ir  into  their  seventh  before  dissolution.  Altogether  only  twenty 
Parliamenls  have  sat  in  Ihe  nineteenth  century,  antl  5e\eral  of  those 
whose  history  has  been  short  have  come  to  .in  end  from  causes  of 
a  ver>'  different  cliamcler  from  the  defeat  of  a  Ministry  on  matters 
of  legislation  or  State  policy.  One  dissohition,  for  example,  was  \x\ 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Gcorjijc  III.  ;  another  followed  upon  the 
ease  of  George  IV. ;  and  a  third  upon  the  death  of  \Mlliam  TV. 

c  last  general  election  was  an  instance  oi  another  kind,  a  new 
Parliament  having  become  desirable  because  of  the  enlargement  of 

e  constituencies.    There  is   hardly  an  instance  of  a  Parliament 

iving,  by  ordinary  defeat  of  the  Government,  at  an  untimely  end 
hen  the  Admtnistratiou  have  taken  office  with  ujjwanls  of  a  hundred 
majority  at  their  backs,  like  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


Since  the  railway  companies  of  England,  about  a  year  ago, 
adopted  the  policy  of  carrying  third-class  passengers  by  all  trains,  I 
have  been  n-atching  to  dcienninc  whether  the  separation  of  our 
travellers  into  three  classes  had  been  a  mere  arbitrary  arrangement  In 
America,  railway  traffic  is  practically  separable  into  only  two  classes  ; 
but  in  Ormany  many  lines  nm  four  grades  of  carriages.  Upon  the 
whole  it  seemed  that  the  three  divisions  made  on  our  raiiwa>'s  were 
not  ill-adapted  to  the  social  habits  of  this  country  ;  but  there  was  no 
test  of  its  real  adaptation  unlit  people  had  the  option  of  going  first, 
second,  or  third  every  time  the  uains  ran.  The  result  of  the  change 
last  year  on  all  the  great  lines  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  lecond-class  travellers,  and  a  very  much  brger  increase  of  third- 
dass  traffic  Still  the  change  was  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence ihal'in  the  course  of  time  second-class  carriages  would  not  be 
necessary.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  of  nine  months,  I  find 
railway  directors  prepared  to  make  another  change,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  back  some  of  Ihe  third-class  travellers  to  second-class  car- 
riages. They  proi>osc  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  their 
BCcond<lass  fares.  This  jwlicy  will  probably  almost  restore  the 
old  cviuitibrium.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  last  year's  change  did, 
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not  appreciably  affect  the  amount  of  first-class  traflic.  The  £uC 
the  company  in  second-class  carriages  was  somewhat  more 
than  heretofore  did  not  tempt  n-ayfarers  to  leave  their  old  doth- 
covcred  and  cushioned  seats.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  for,  looking 
at  the  comparative  means  of  comfort  provided,  sccond<lass  tra- 
velling at  existing  rales  Is  less  worth  the  money  charged  than  cithcx 
first  or  third.  __^_^^ 

4  ^_ 

Thf  evolution  hypothesis  has  begun  to  apply  itself  to  the  explu^ 
tion  of  the  philosophy  of  instinct.  Everybody  who  has  ever  specu- 
lated upon  the  hard  problems  of  metaphysics  and  psychology  kncm 
how  unsatisfactorj' has  been  the  result  of  all  inc|uiry  ai»d  all  thconstng 
on  the  subject  of  instinct.  Nobody  has  ever  detennined  with  anj 
precision  what  it  is,  how  it  arises,  where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends. 
Mr.  Douglas  A.  Spalding  seeks  to  account  for  instinct  on  Mr.  Herbert 
'Spencer's  doctrine  of  "  Inherited  Acc|uisition."  Just  as  peculiarities 
of  moral  and  intellectual  cliaracter  are  handed  down  from  generattoo 
to  generation,  so  it  is  thought  may  come  by  birth  the  tendency  to 
certain  habits  under  given  circumstances,  and  this  tendency  is 
instinct  Of  course  the  most  difficult  point  to  determine  is  hov 
the  instinct  originated ;  but  that  is  a  problem  for  Mr.  Darwin.  The 
<luestion  which  will  most  interest  the  metaphysician  is  whether  this 
doctrine  of  instinct  is  in  real  antagonism  with  Ix>cke's  philosophy 
of  ideas,  and  if  not,  how  the  two  systems  cr.n  be  reconciled, 
llie  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  cat  on  seeing  its  first  mouse  dod 
not  necessarily  prove  the  existence  of  innate  ideas ;  but  wtut  iloei 
it  prove  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  ideas  ?  Mr.  S(>alding  assutnci 
that  the  ai.imal  is  bom  with  an  hereditary  impress  on  the  bnio, 
making  the  instinct  C^in  this  impress  be  regarded  as  antagoniitic 
to  the  doctrine  of  \jockc  that  there  is  no  "  impression  **  upon  the 
mind  except  the  impression  of  Individual  experience  ? 

Mr.  Glaustune's  scheme  omitting  a  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  DufaUo 
University  has  set  me  thinking  what  have  been  the  relations  betweoi 
philosophical  s|>ccuIation  and  Roman  Catholicism,  and  I  cannot  call 
to  memory  any  great  name  in  the  history  of  metiph>'sics  or  psyduK 
logy  of  a  distinguished  thinker  on  these  subjects  who  vras  also  an 
aident  soft  of  the  Church.  The  story  of  Greek  philosophy  forms 
one  of  the  grandest  chapters  in  tlic  history  of  human  intcUigcocc, 
and  Rome  added  largely  to  the  field  of  vigorous  abstract  spccuU- 
tion,  Bui  during  the  thovwand  -yeais  of  vWt  Church's  undisputed 
aoptK  over  the  minils  ot  men»  ftom\^\t  mumVtvcA.  ^\vt^  ^(jJCca'i3^ 


Lwn  of  the  Refonnation,  there  was  no  ])hilosophic.i1  inquiry 
wonhy  of  the  name.  On  the  splendid  roll  of  modem  jihilosophcrs, 
French,  English,  Scotch,  and  German,  I  do  not  6nd  the  name  of  a 
single  master  owing  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  and  I  think  a  review  of 
the  present  state  of  speculalion^  would  show  ihat  the  Romanists 
stand  almost  if  not  entirely  apart  from  these  grand  and  fascinating 
inquiries.  I  know  not  whether  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  fair 
warrant  to  the  British  Parliament  for  refiuiug  to  endow  a  Professor- 
ship of  Philosophy  at  Dublin. 


. 


The  "coal  famine"  is  no  mere  sensational  phrase  of  the  daily 
papers.  It  is  a  terrible  reality.  The  fires  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  country  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  put  out  by  the 
prohibitory  rates  to  which  coal  has  recently  been  advanced.  The 
subject  is  surely  one  for  Government  action.  We  are  all  free-traders 
on  imnciple;  but  I  have  talked  to  many  wise  men  upon  this 
question  of  fuel,  and  they  all  agree  with  me  that  cail  should  be 
the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  high  duty  should  be  fixed 
ipon  coals  exported.  The  misfortune  with  regard  to  English  frcc- 
ide  is,  that  the  freedom  is  all  on  one  side.  We  ought  at  all  events 
to  demand  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  cool  and  iron. 


A  REMARKABLE  article  on  "  Xobbling  the  Press "  has  appeared 
the  J'a//  Afa//  GazftU,  and  been  prominently  quoted  by  the  Times, 
which  calls  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  to  the  subject.  The  article 
rc%'ealcd  an  association  organised  and  worked  by  the  Liberal  imrty 
for  transmitting  cheap  news  and  leaders  to  the  Liberal  i)ress  in  the 
country.  The  journalistic  atmosphere  Is  full  of  litigation,  hut  I  hope 
it  is  not  libellous  to  suggest  that  the  Times  is  evidently  annoyed,  as 
well  il  may  be,  at  the  preference  shown  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  7'tie^tiph  over  the  Times  and  other  journals.  Il  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  the  Teiegraph  staff  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  new  .x^wiociation.  Thus  the  special  Ministerial  and 
party  news  filters  through  the  Tf/e^mph  before  it  reaches  the  pro- 
\iacial  newspaper  subscribers  of  the  Liberal  Association.  This,  I 
suspect,  is  the  secret  grievance  of  my  contemporary  the  Tima,  and- 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  resent  the  partiality  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  undoubtedly  evinces  fur  the  Te/exrapk.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  this  so-called  "  nobbling "  of  the  press,  Mr. 
Saunders,  the  enterprising  founder  of  the  Central  Press  Association 
for  the  dissemination  of  news,  sold  his  organisaxioTi  \oT\ft  svTvct  Vi  ' 
I the  Consen-ju've  party,   who  have   worked  it    in  \i\t  "waw^sA.  <A 
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themselves  and  the  Conservative  press.  The  liberals,  who  are  not 
half  as  clever  as  the  Conservatives  in  organisation,  have  only  imi<?iitf<^ 
their  opponents ;  but  they  have  not  shown  a  wise  discretion  in  their 
arrangements.  If  I  lived  in  the  country  I  think  I  should  decline 
to  be  guided  by  any  local  journal  that  was  indebted  to  either  of  these 
party  associations  for  its  interpretation  of  public  opinion. 


EPIGRAM  ON  MATRIMONY. 

By  Francis  de  Maucroix,  Canon  of  Rheims;  quoted  (from  "Les 
trois  Si^cles  ")  in  the  Cole  MSS.,  Brit  Mus. 

Ami,  je  vots  beaucoup  de  bien 
Dans  le  parti  qu'on  me  propose ; 
Mais  toutefois  ne  pressons  rien : 
Prendre  femme  est  Strange  chose, 
II  faut  y  penser  mflremenL 
Gens  sages,  en  qui  je  me  lie, 
M'ont  dit  que  c'est  fait  prudemment 
Que  d*y  penser  toute  sa  vie. 

Translation.    Bv  J.  G.  Wh. 

Much  good,  I  clearly  see,  my  friend. 
Is  in  the  match  you  recommend ; 
Yet  wedlock's  a  queer  sort  of  thing. 
And  needs  no  slight  considering : 
To  hurry  it  were  much  amiss. 
And  wise  ones,  when  the  question's  this, 
"  >Vhether  or  no  to  take  a  wife  ?  " 
Tell  me,  "  Consider— all  your  life ! " 


[IGHT  o'clock,  Clytie,  and  he  does  not  come." 

As  Tom  spoke,  the  hour  ys-^s  stnick  out  in  measured 
toaes.       The  sun   had   st-t  peacefully  in  a  flush  of 
glorious  colour  behind  the  Cathedral  towers. 
Tom  Mayfield  sat  waiting  for  Ransford,  and  wondering  what  the 
result  of  their  interview  would  be. 

"  What  has  he  to  say  to  me,  my  princess?  What  are  his  intentions, 
toy  sweet  goddess  of  the  wavy  hair?" 

The  cold  M'hitc  figure  only  stood  there,  in  the  twilight,  looking 
^own  at  Tom  with  its  vacant  eyes. 

"  He  loves  you,  that  rich  fellow  on  the  hill,  that  noisy  plebeian  ; 
that  bejewelled  cotton-spinner  loves  you,  in  his  own  vulgar  fashion, 
and  thinks  he  honours  you,  while  his  sisters  sweep  by  you  in  a  smug 
crowd  of  ignorance  and  silk." 

Tom  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  across  the  Green.  Return- 
ing to  the  fire  place,  he  moved  the  statuette  from  his  table  back  to 
the  manicl-shclf,  and  listened. 

••  No  !  I  thought  he  was  coming,  my  love  ;  but  the  footsteps  have 

gone  by ;  and  there  go  the  quarters.   No  matter,  you  shall  stay  there,  as 

though  I  did  not  love  you,  in  case  he  should  come'\\v\nYm?,*>-'«i>'TO'1 

O^rir     You  do  not  care  for  this  hulking  young  Cxotsus^   XomVv*^. 

Vol.  X.  s.  S;  i8;j.  t  c 
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ma  empty  orobilioD,  which  money  alone  can  satisfy?  Nov  jrov 
heart  is  too  pure  for  that  If  you  cantiot  love  me,  at  least  Ramfonl 
is  DOt  your  Apollo.  He  could  make  no  sacrifices  for  you.  SclMenia] 
forms  no  part  of  his  nature." 

The  time  went  hurrying  on  ;  but  Phil  Ransford  did  not  come  to 
Iceep  his  appointment.  He  had  leamt,  quite  by  accident,  that  Luke 
Waller  had  received  one  of  his  periodical  invitations  to  dine  widi  the 
Dean^  an  honour  which  was  conferred  upon  the  organist  at  long 
intervals,  in  recognition  of  the  introduction  which  Luke  had  brot^il 
to  Dunelm,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  noble  lord,  who  K'as  ao  old 
friend  of  the  Dean. 

Phil  was  quick,  and  bold  in  action.  What  coward  might  not  have 
been,  when  the  conquest  was  a  pretty  girl  ?  He  came  down  froiD 
the  cotton  mansion  on  the  hill,  .ind  loitered  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  by  the  bridge,  near  the  Hermitage.  As  the  clock  siiuck  seven, 
he  saw  the  door  of  the  Utile  house  open,  and  Mr.  Waller  come  (dcth. 
Clylic  stood  upon  the  step  and  kissed  her  grandfather,  and  while  the 
old  man  patted  her  head,  and  s^tokc  some  words  of  affection  or  cautioa 
to  the  young  girl,  Phil  saw  that  she  glanced  up  and  down  the  street, 
a.*>  if  to  see  whether  her  appearance  had  attracted  the  attenrion  of  any 
casual  loimger  in  the  dull  old  cit>'.  She  could  not  help  these  little  acts 
of  vanity.  She  knew  how  beautiful  she  was.  It  wraa  put  of  ho 
existence  to  fling  the  radiance  of  her  loveliaess  upon  all  msi  aCkc, 
ccgardlcss  of  the  shadow  tliat  might  remain  bdiind. 

When  the  last  sounds  of  I.uke  Waller's  footsteps  luuj  died  aaay, 
Phil  took  a  turn  in  the  Banks  to  think  out  his  audacious  pita  of 
spending  the  evening  at  the  Hermitage.  While  Tom  Mayftdd  iw 
talking  to  the  Parian  prototj-pc  of  Clytic,  Phil  was  contcmpLuilig  ibc 
lady's  boudoir.  He  had  gone  round  to  die  back  of  the  Bail^i  Md 
there,  looking  over  the  river,  he  could  just  see  the  sununex'lMaB 
through  the  trees,  with  a  peep  of  Clytie's  window  beyond.  It 
have  been  owing  to  some  galvanic  influence  that  the  lady  wm 
conscious  of  the  hovering  presence  of  her  daring  admirer ;  £k 
Clytic  was  in  a  Rultcr  of  cxcitemcnL  Pcrha{is  the  reqioositidi^  ^ 
freedom  from  the  immediate  inlluence  of  her  gtaud£ather  mX  Wr 
thinking  of  continigencies.  Before  the  old  man  had  taken  his  scat  it 
the  Dean's  table.  Clytie  had  been  up  and  down  stain  hftlf  % 
times,  trying  to  induce  the  serv-ant  to  go  out  and  lcav«  ber  in 
house  alone. 

"  But  master,  you  know,  miss,  told  me  on  no  accoitnt  to  leave 
tiiouse,"  the  servant  had  replied. 
lit  iuuj  occuned  lo   CVy\iie  V^ol  ^c  -wwiXii  X^  >».  Vom 
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HtnnUage  all  to  herself  Tor  on  hour  or  tvt-o,  so  that  she  might  wca;  her 
pearls  and  diamonds  freely,  and  walk  tuto  the  garden  wilh  ihem  on. 
It  was  only  a  girlish  freak  ;  but  the  servant  was  fimi,  and  so  the  bcltc 
of  the  cathedral  city  had  tu  (ontcnt  herself  with  her  usual  private 
«:xhibit)on.  She  went,  therefore,  into  her  own  room,  locked  the 
•door,  took  out  her  treasures  from  their  hiding  place  and  clasped 
them  round  her  fair  full  ihroat,  admired  herself  in  the  glass,  wishing 

was  not  wicked  to  do  so,  and  sighing  generally  over  the  misery  of 

ing  good.  She  would  have  liked  to  flash  those  jewels  before 
verybody;  and  it  might  have  betn  better  for  her  in  the  end  had 
facr  grandfather  permitted  the  vanity  of  her  nature  to  run  not  and 
d  itself  on  a  score  of  victims. 

Presently  the  wiUul  beauty  went  into  die  garden,  and  Phil  Ransford 

w  her  figure  on  the  terrace.  He  could  not  be  sure  of  this,  and  he 
cursed  himself  for  not  having  a  fidd-glass  in  his  ]>ockeL  There  was 
no  CDC  about  He  waved  his  handkerchief  on  the  chance  of  her 
noticing  it.  Clytie  saw  the  signal.  Who  could  it  be?  Either 
-Ransford  or  Mn>'tield,  she  felt  sure.  She  blushed  and  retreated 
lind  the  overhanging  ivy.  Then,  looking  out  again,  she  saw  that, 
whoever  tlie  person  might  be,  he  was  now  close  by  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  moment  she  came  within  his  vision  he  waved  his  handker- 

ief  again.     He  was  too  tall  for  Tom  Mayficld ;  it  mu!;t  be  I'hil, 

^e  thought     The  situation  struck  her  as  romantic  and  complimen- 

lary.     What  should  she  do  ?    There  could  be  no  lurm  in  answering 

the  cigDtL    She  could  do  so,  and  run  into  tlie  house.    It  would  be 

uitc  a  harmless  piece  of  fun.     Besides,  if  it  really  were  Mr.  Rans- 

rd,  she  would  like  to  respond  to  his  recognition ;  he  was  sudi  a 
genial,  generous,  handsome  fellow,  and  evidently  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  her.  No  one  would  know  ;  and  if  it  were  not  Phil,  she 
would  not  be  suspected.  But  it  must  be  Phil.  Now  he  was  going 
lower  down  the  river,  as  if  he  were  searching  for  the  stepping-stones, 
asd  intended  to  come  across.  She  took  the  ribbon  from  Iter  neck, 
«»ved  it,  and  ran  into  the  house. 

It  was  just  at  thLs  moment  diat  the  dock  struck  the  Iraur  for  Phil's 
ppointnient  with  Tom  Mayficld. 

Clytie  went  up  into  her  own  room,  and  looked  at  her  flushed  face 

in  the  glass,  and  then,  putting  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  ran 

down  into  the  kitchen.    The  servant  did  not  know  she  had  been 

into  the  gtrden.     Clytie  now  told  her  she  should  go  and  sit  in  the 

summer-house.    If  any  one  called  she  might  come  there  for  her.    Clytie 

knew  no  one  would  call,  and  she  felt  convinced  that  she  would  imd 

one  waitinti  beneath  iJic  tenace.    There  was  aa  a-vV^*™^^^  ^^ 
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frankness  and  innocence  in  lelUng  the  servant  irfiere  ^ 
was  going  that  seemed  to  commend  itself  to  Clytie's  fancy ;  it  was 
|)art  of  the  romance  of  an  admirer  climbing  into  their  ricih  ne^- 
bour's  garden  and  looking  up  at  her  as  she  leaned  over  the 
terrace  (quilc  unconsciously,  of  course)  to  sec  who  had  sacrifired 
so  much  for  her  sake.  She  did  not  conleropbie  the  possibiUty  ol 
the  gentleman  scaling  the  terrace  'w'all  and  presenting  himsetf  before 
her  in  the  summer-house  itself.  But  this  was  exactly  what  Phil 
Kansford  had  done. 

It  was  for  a  moment  a  terrible  shock  to  her  when,  quietly  trip|Hiig 
up  ihc  terrace  steps,  she  saw  a  man  half-concealed  in  the  summer- 
lioitsc.  She  had  nearly  screamed  and  nm  away ;  but  Phil  was  too 
expert  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  eentrffetnps.  Before  she  had  time  to 
make  up  her  mind  one  way  or  another  she  was  clasped  in  his  strong 
arms. 

"  Hush  !  my  dear  Mai>'.  pray  forgive  me." 

*•  Oh,  Mr.  Ransford,  how  could  you  be  so  rash  ?"  gasped  ClylM; 
her  prctt)'  head  in  a  whirl  of  amaiemenL 

"Say  you  forgive  me.  I  could  not,  indeed,  resist  joar  reply 
to  my  daring  signal,''  said  Phil,  his  arm  still  clasping  her  waist,  as  if 
he  feared  that  she  might  run  away. 

**  Don't  bold  me  so  Ughtly,  ar,"  said  Clylic. 

"  You  will  not  go,  then?  you  will  stay  a  little  while?"  said  PhiL 

"  You  are  too  bold  ;  supposing  wc  are  observed." 

**  My  dear  Mary,  I  wUl  risk  anything  for  your  sake.  My  love  is 
oveqiowering." 

"  You  ought  not  to  have  come  here.'' 

"  Your  grandfather  is  out." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?" 

"  From  a  friend  of  the  Deaa" 

"  Hush  t  some  one  is  coming  ;  get  behind  the  'vcjJ' 

It  was  a  false  alann  ;  but  in  a  moment  Phil  was  envxlopcd  in 
bushy  growth  of  leaves  that  hung  in  luxuriant  clusters  aboat  the 
summer-house,  and  trailed  down  into  the  garden  below. 

"  Tlicre,  don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Phil,  speedily  coming  oat  of  hii 
hiding-place,  '*  no  one  will  come." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Clytie.  "  Let  me  go^  Mr.  Rjuofaidj 
indeed,  it  is  best  that  I  should" 

"You  do  not  care  for  me,"  said  Phil,  half  repraadrfiilly  ;  "ywt 
m-ould  stay  if  Tom  Mayfield  were  in  my  place." 

"  Tom  Mayftcld !  '  said  Clytie,  with  affected  5uq)rise. 
"  Yes ;  jxrrhaps  you  thought.  V  wos  *Y  om  ^Aa^fSwAd.  '•'wctv  ^[O*  wiwd 
/lard  to  me  just  now." 
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'When  I  wmTdmy  hand?"  said  Cl>iic ;  "! 
id  you  not,  in  response  lo  my  signal 
river?" 

'*Wbeii?" 

"  A  few  minutes  since" 

"  Certainty  not,  sir,"  said  Clytie. 

Phil  did  not  press  the  question  further,  but  he  pressed  the  girl's 
band  to  his  lips. 

Say  you  love  me,"  he  burst  out,  "and  give  mc  something  lo  do 
'to  prove  my  love  fur  you;  ask  nic  to  fling  myself  into  the  nvcrj 
there  is  notliing  I  n'ould  not  do  for  you  ! '' 

Clytie  returned  the  ]irc«;iirc  of  his  hand. 

"  O  that  wc  had  lived  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance ! 
7*hen  I  should  have  come  some  moonlight  night  with  a  bait  down 
yonder ;  you  would  have  met  me  here,  we  should  have  glided 
together  down  a  silken  ladder  ;  slipped  down  that  river  to  the  Mill ; 
there  would  have  been  wailing  for  us  a  carriage  and  four  horses,  and 
love  would  have  given  ihem  wings  like  the  steeds  of  Pegasus." 

"  Let  mc  go,  Mr.  Ransford.' 

"  Not  until  you  say  you  do  or  do  not  love  rac^l  am  dcs|>cralc — 
give  me  some  token." 

"  Tlierc,  then,  will  that  content  you  ?  "  said  Clytie,  giving  him  the 
ribbon  from  her  neck. 

Phil  kissed  it  passionately. 

**  Now,  if  you  will  sit  quietly  and  talk  for  ten  minuter  I  will  stay; 
if  not,  you  must  rcaJly  let  me  go." 

"  My  darling,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "  your  smallest  wish  is  a  command  ; 

I  what  a  practical  little  woman  it  is  !" 
He  placed  a  chair  for  her,  and  sat  beside  her ;  and  Tom  MayAeld 
<Vts  sUU  talking  to  the  statuette  in  his  little  room  over  the  College 
rgatcway. 
"  Keep  your  eye  upon  the  house,  and  if  any  one  comes  slip  behind 
'the  ivy,  and  I  will  leave  you ;  if  I  do  not  return  quickly, 
go  away,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  tear  the  ivy  doft-n  when  you 
fall  into  the  garden  below." 

Phil  was  astonished  at  the  sudden  coolness  of  the  unsophisticated 
beauty. 

"Cannot  1  go  away  through  the  house?" 
^_       "  Not  for  the  world. ' 
^B      "  There  is  only  the  servant  in.** 
^^      "Some  one  mighr  mc   you   leave;  besides,   cooV.  \{w^\  VS5^ 
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"As  you  desire,  my  love;   but  could  wc  not  win  code's  coa-. 
fidencc  ?  ' 

*'  No,  no  ;  you  ore  to  do  just  as  I  say  without  a  word  of  quesdoa.*^ 

"  I  obey." 

«  Vco'  well." 

"  Then  slay  here  until  I  come  back." 

Clytie  went  uito  the  house,  said  a  fetv  words  to  tlie  ser\'ant,  lookm! 
:u  herself  once  more  in  her  faithful  mirror,  arid  returned  to  the 
summer-house. 

"  I  wns  afmid  you  were  not  coming  back/'  said   PhiL      **  H< 
lovely  it  is  here.     1  had  no  idea  the  Banks  looked  so  beautiful 
this  view  of  ihem.' 

"  Pretty  enough,  yes  ;  but  one  gels  tired  of  trees  and  rivcra." 

"Ah,  >t>u  would  hkc  l<ondon,  as  I  told  you  when  Arst  we  met; 
there  you  would  be  among  people  who  would  appreciate  yoiL  Th» 
old  humdrum  city  is  no  bctler  than  a  tomb  for  you.  Londoo  is  the 
d^  for  beauty  and  genius.  Theatres,  balls,  operu,  assemblies, 
crowds  of  lovely  women  and  fine  men.  Oh^  if  you  could  oirijr 
see  it ! " 

'*  Vou  like  theatres  ?  '  said  Clytie. 

"  I  go  to  them  all  when  1  am  in  London." 

"  Did  you  ever  act — I  mean  in  fun,  you  know  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  at  school,  and  afterwards  at  college;  we  once  had 
private  theatricals  up  at  the  Hill  yonder." 

"  Oh,  how  nice!"  exclaimed  Clytie.  "Tliat  is  the  secret  ambitkn 
of  my  life — to  net,  to  be  an  actress  ;  but  grandpa  will  never  have  a 
word  said  about  theatres." 

"I'hat  is  cruel  of  grandfather  Waller;  1  wish  1  could  make  a  great 
friend  of  him  ;  I  would  persuade  him  to  let  you  go  to  the  theatre  3t 
Newcasde  now  and  then — to  be  sure  that  is  nothing  Uke  Ixmdon; 
but  it  is  better  than  the  bam  we  have  here  in  Uunelm." 

"  Why  cannot  you  make  friends  with  grandpa  ?  " 

"We  are  good  friends,  for  that  nutter;  but  he  \\-ill  not  be  loa-^ 
6dential  with  me ;  he  does  not  talk  to  me." 

"  !Ic  would  if  you  humoured  him  ;  you  should  goto  liisihurch  and'' 
take  an  interest  in  organ  music,  ask  him  to  play  you  n  voluntary,  or 
something  of  that  kind." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Ransford.     "  How  good  of  you  to  give 
such  a  valuable  hinL" 

"  ]  know  whr.t  pleases  him,  and  he  13  a  dear  good  grandpa,  I  lovr 
Aun  tery  much ;  but  he  ^ou\d  ^ve  m«  moic  fteedanL,  dou^  you 
*^aii;  %o^  Afr.  Ronsfurd  ?  " 
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indeed ;  but  why  not  call  me  Pltil  ? — ^will  you  call  me  Phil 
— if  only  because  I  love  you  so  much  ?" 

Phil  put  bis  arm  round  the  girl's  waist,  and  looked  Into  her  eyes. 
"  Oh !  you  must  not  do  that,  and  I  would  rather  not  call  you  Phil 
at  present,"  sud  Clytie,  withdrawing  herself  from  his  embrace. 

A  Agore  had  gtid<:d  into  the  garden  unseen.  The  twil^ht  and 
the  garden  wall  Hung  a  shadow  over  it  The  sun  had  gone  down  on 
Dnnelm,  and  lef^  the  cit)'  in  a  tender  glimmer  of  deepening  shade  and 
silence.  Bow-bell  had  told  his  drowsy  story  of  the  coming  night. 
Clytie  was  just  about  to  say  she  must  now  go  into  the  house,  when, 
creeping  up  the  steps  in  a  iiassion  of  disappointment  and  rage,  old 
Luke  Waller  rushed  into  the  summer-house,  and  with  a  cry  of  fury 
flung  himself  upon  Phil  Ransford. 
^^  "  You  scotmdrel !  )'oii  blackguard  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
^Stnigghng  feebly  at  Phil's  throat 

Oytie  screamed,  and  clung  to  her  grandfather. 
Phil  simply  caught  hold  of  Luke's  trembling  arms,  and  put  him 
^aside. 

^P    "  Mr.  Waller,  you  are  mistaken,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.    I  will 
explain." 

"  You  cannot  explain  ! "  shouted  I^ike ;  "  if  I  had  had  a  pistol  to 
the  house  I  would  have  shot  you.  Go,  sir,  go  !  Sneak  back  the  way  you 
cmme,  and  may  a  blight  rest  upon  you,  and  mildew  your  bmin  and 
^Jifc  for  ever  ! " 

^b  **  You  are  too  severe,"  said  Phil,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
^Bbe^t ;  "  but  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  you,  and  esiiedally  id 
^Ftfiat  poor  girl's  presence.     See,  she  has  fainted  ! " 

Phil  extended  his  arms  as  if  he  were  about  to  support  her. 
"  Never  mind  her,  sir ;  go,  before  I  call  for  assistance,  and  have 
you  flung  over  the  terrace." 

With  a  parting  glance  at  Clytie,  who  was  lying  motionless  on  the 
left  arm  of  the  old  man,  IMiil  slipped  over  tlie  wall,  clinging  to  the 
thick  stems  of  the  Ivy,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  river. 

*"  And  you!"  exclaimed  I^ke,  when  Ransford  had  disappeared; 
"  you,  the  hope  and  joy  of  my  life  !  If  you  were  not  so  much  like 
her  who  is  gone,  and  If  I  did  nut  love  you  till  my  very  heart  aches 
with  loving  you,  I  would  brain  you." 

Clytie  suddenly  came  back  to  active  life ;  came  back  with  a  sliuddcr 
and  a  start. 

"Oh,  grandfather!     Where  are  we?"    she  exclaimed,  nuhini; 
firom  his  anns  so  suddenly  that  tlie  old  man  staggered,  and  n< 
ieS. 


**  Where  are  we  !  You  know  where  we  are,  £aiUiletis,  wicked, 
cruel  girl.  Arc  you  not  asliamcd  to  raise  your  voice  in  presence 
of  your  dead  mother's  father — '  Dear  grandfather,  come  hCKDe  soon ; 
don't  take  too  much  of  ^the  Dean's  wine' — You  cruel,  deceitful 
creature — come  into  the  house." 

Luke  seized  her  hand. 

"  Come  into  the  house  that  you  have  di^aced,  that  yoo  hm 
dishonoured." 

'*  Oh,  no,  no  ! ''  Inirst  out  Clytie,  in  a  passion  of  tears  ;  "  j-ot  moK 
not  say  those  dreadful  words." 

"  I  will  say  what  I  please  ;  come  into  the  house."* 

'*  You  must  not,  grandfather ;  I  cannot  bear  it ;  you  will  break  fflf 
heart" 

"  You  have  no  heart ;  come  into  the  house,  I  say." 

The  old  man  dragged  her  doftTi  the  terrace  steps,  along  the  garden, 
and  presently  the  Hermitage  door  banged,  and  the  moon  rose  cdM 
and  blue  over  the  summer-house,  enveloping  the  scene  in  its  ralm, 
unsympathetic  light 
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Sunday  came  round  again.   6ve  days  after  Phil   RansfbrtS 
scaled  the  terrace  of  Uie  Hermitage. 

In  the  afternoon  Tom  Mayficid  went  to  St  Bride's,  and  sat  near 
the  organ  loft 

Clytie  occupied  her  customary  pew,  and  looked  as  pretty  as  e^-er. 
She  was  dressed  in  that  tight  clinging  silk  which  became  her  so  rr<A\. 
and  which  many  of  the  Dunelm  ladies  said  was  altogctlier  above  her 
position.    Tom  .Mayfield  did  not  agree  with  them.     Nothing  wat    _ 
above  her  position.  ^H 

When  service  was  over  Tom  went  into  the  organ  lofi.  and  >iool^ 
by  die  old  man.     Luke  did  not  noliie  him,  but  went  on  placing  in 
his  dreamy  way,  looking  back  all  the  time  to  past  days  :  looking 
back  with  sorrow  in  his  heart  (or  what  had  been,  and  fear  of  what 
mi^t  be. 

Tom  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  saw  that  there  were  tears  la  Ae 
old  man's  eyes.  He  went  quietly  out  of  the  loft,  and  sal  in  an  adja- 
cent pew.  The  congregation  had  all  gone,  except  Cl)tie,  who  ns 
kneeling  alone,  when  Tom  looked  down  from  the  fpiiay.  The 
music  went  on.  It  was  ivi\  of  pVaintivc  modolatioos  from 
into   minor   keys;   it   wandered   a\>aav  ft^t  ^tas^  'm 
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jces ;  ii  was  like  some  sad  story  of  love  and  death  ;  it 
touched  Tom's  heart,  and  when  Clytie  rose  from  her  knees,  and 
came  toward:*  the  organ  loft,  he  saw  that  she  wiped  her  eyes. 

The  rustic  of  her  dress  upon  the  stairs  stirred  the  blood  in  liis 
veins ;  sent  a  thrill  through  his  whole  nature. 

Clytie  moved  lo  him  with  her  accustomed  grace  when  she  found 
him  near  the  or;gan  loft,  but  there  was  a  sadness  in  her  smile  which 
pained  him. 
^^  Suddenly  the  origan  stopped. 

^V  "  Mary,  where  are  you ?'  said  the  old  man.  "Come  here ;  come 
to  me." 

^ Clytie  laid  her  liand  on  his  arm  and  looked  into  his  face. 
"  God  bless  you,  ray  thild  ;  God  bless  you,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
cant  manner.     "  You  will  ne\-cr  leave  your  old  grandfather  ?" 
tlien  seeing  Mr.  Mayficld  for  the  first  time,  he  said  : 
"  You  here  1    What  do  you  want  ?' 
"I  came  lo  listen  to  your  playing,  Mr.  Waller;  to  ask  how  you 
aic,"  said  Tom,  taken  aback  at  the  old  man's  unaccustomed  manner. 
"Thank  you  ;  I  am  very  well,"  said  Luke  ;  "and  1  Iwve  finished. 
>Iiles,"  (calling  to  the  blower),  •'  you  may  go. ' 

"  1  hope  I  ha%-e  not  offended  you,"  said  Tom,  looking  from  Clytie 
to  her  grandfadier. 

"  No,  no ;  you  have  not  otFended  us,'*  said  Luke ;  "  but  we  prefer 
^_1D  tc  alone," 

^P  Clytie  glanced  appcalingly  at  Tom,  begging  him  with  her  great 
liquid  eyes  not  to  mind  her  grandfather's  apparent  rudeness,  but  to  go 
away.  He  treasured  up  in  his  heart  for  years  that  tender  appealing 
look,  and  he  intcrpteted  it  into  a  gracious  reply  to  the  loving  yearning 

rhis  own  heart. 
"  Good  morning,  then,"  said  Tom.     "  1  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  some  other  day." 

"  Yes,"  said  Luke,  "  this  is  our  own  day,  sir.  Forgive  me  if  I  seem 
rude,  this  is  the  day  on  which  I  lost  my  daughter.  Mary's  mother. 
across  the  sea,  a  long  way  otf ;  she  died,  sir,  in  these  arms,  jioor 
<larling,  and  we  were  just  thinking  about  her ;  were  we  not,  love  ?" 

"  Yes  grandfather,"  said  the  girl. 

"  A  year  ago !    No.  many  years ;  but  this  is  the  day." 

The  old  man's  hands  strayed  to  the  keys  of  the  organ  as  he  spoke, 
but  they  were  dumb. 

■    "  Good  morning,  Miss  Waller, "  said  Tom,  in  a  whisper. 
**  Good  bye, '  she  said ;  and  again  Tom  seemed  lo  read  \ti  1\«\  ^.a<st.cA 
a  tender  sympathy  with  his  own  eniotioo. 
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"  Only  ourselves,  my  darling.      We  don't  wint  any  one  dK 

loday." 

•'  No,  dear,"  said  Clytie. 

"Nor  any    otiicr  day,"    said  the  old  nun,   stroking  her 
hand,  and  loukiii{j  up  into  her  beautiful  lace,  all  the  more  lo^^y  Cot 
the  touch  of  pathos  in  liur  c)'cs. 

"No,  dear;  let  us  go  now.  A  little  walk  in  the  Banks  will  do 
you  good. ' 

'*  No,  not  there  ;  let  us  go  home,  or  to  the  Cathedral,  my 
What  do  you  say  to  a  walk  in  tlie  cloisters  ?    Oh,  my  luvc;  I 
so  happy  to-day.     Vou  will  l)ear  with  your  old  grandCithcr  ?," 

The  old  man  looked  !w  appealin^y  at  the  girl  that  she  could 
think  how  wicked  and  cruel  she  had  been,  and  this  made  her 

"There,  now,  I  am  making  you  cry  again.  Forgive  me,  darling; 
forgive  me !  Come,  we  nill  walk  in  the  Banks,  not  in  those  duU, 
sad  cloisters :  no  no,  wc  will  not  be  sad  Come,  dear,  no  more  tors. 
Come,  we  will  be  gay  ! " 

Then  Luke  took  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  the}*  lefl  the 
rburch,  arm  in  arm,  and  the  sunshine  fell  lovingly  upon  them — the 
sunshine  and  the  perfume  of  lilacs  and  early  flowers. 

Tom  .Mayfteld,  from  his  little  room  over  tlie  College  gateway,  a« 
them  cross  the  CaOiedral  Crcen  on  their  way  home.  From  the 
darkness  of  the  fiurthcst  comer  he  kissed  his  hand  to  the  girl,  and 
fried  *'  CJod  bless  you  !  " 

Love  is  the  most  persistent  of  all  t>Tuinics ;  and  it  is 
in  <]utet  country  places.  It  gains  a  double  power  in  an  atmosplic^ 
of  repose.  Uunelm  in  the  summer  time  was  made  for  love.  1b 
the  summer  time  Dunelm  is  a  city  of  romance  and  perfume-  The 
■very  air  is  lazy.  Tlie  river  is  still ;  it  whispers  and  is  still. 
wrc  shady  corners  eserywhere.  It  is  not  necessary  when  you 
under  the  summer  sky  in  the  northern  city  to  be  told  that  there  flt 
clover  fields,  and  woods  fiill  of  bluebells  and  wild  attemocto, 
outside  the  town  ;  the  gentle  tvinds  bring  messages  from  tkem 
in  perfumed  breath.       A    heart    and   imagination    such  [as  Ton 

lyAcld  possessed  onl)-  required  the  object  for  worship  in 
atmosphere  to  set  up  the  tyranny  which  is  full  of  sweets 
bitters,  of  hopes  and  fears,  nf  K-aking  dreams,  and  continual  raUcittidc 
Sat  the  future.  Kver  since  the  day  when  Tom  saw  the  organisf'ft 
granddaughter,  he  had  knonn  no  rest.  His  every  thoo^  wm 
dedicated  to  her. 

"Ab,  D>tie,"  he  said,  sitting  down  before  the  faTourtir  btist. 
'Momciimcs  I  wish  I  had  never  seen^oa.    T\vc^«^  tw9Bflt^T«« 


dms  roakcs  my  heart  ache.  W'h}'  vere  you  bo  sad  to-day  ?  And  your 
grandlather.  The  poor  old  roan's  face  was  a  pictxire  of  woe.  UTiat  can 
it  mean  ?  Sorrow  for  the  dead  does  not  wear  so  deep  a  shade  of 
miser}-.  There  was  no  resignation  in  ihc  old  man's  look ;  it  expressed 
something  of  a  present  grief,  a  pressing  wretchedness  that  does  not 
belong  to  mourning  for  tliosc  who  arc  gone.  And  Clytie,  you  looked 
unhappy  loo,  and  there  were  tears  in  your  dear  eyes  when  you  rose  from 
your  knees.  But  sometimes  sorrow  brings  love  in  its  train.  Surely 
there  was  somethbg  akin  to  love  in  your  eye  when  you  looked  at  me, 
something  that  indicated  a  closer  ianiiliarii>  than  I  have  hilherto 
been  blessed  with,  a  sort  of  exchange  of  confidence.  Oh,  Clytie, 
^^e,  you  will  ruin  me  body  and  soul  if  you  cannot  love  me  ! " 
^The  student  strode  up  and  down  his  .ipartmcnt  as  he  spoke. 
Mr.  Wilding  knocked  at  the  door  to  see  if  he  were  ready  for  his 
cheese. 

"Why.  I  declare  thou  hasn't  eaten  anything/'  she  exclaimed. 
**  Uljalever  is  the  matter  with  the  lad  ?  " 

^Mrs.  Wilding  was  a.  Yorkshire  woman  ;  aa  elderly  fair  old  womar» 
Bfch  white  hair ;  a  plump  old  lady,  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  and 
about  the  collides.  She  was  one  of  those  north^iountry  women  who 
impress  you  with  their  commanding  appearance,  their  line  open 
faces,  their  heads  cleanly  put  on  their  shoulders,  like  the  heads  of 
thoroughbred  racehorses.  If  Mrs.  Wilding  had  been  well  edu- 
cated, and  had  not  spoken  with  a  dialect,  she  would  liave  been  a  lady 
and  the  wrife  of  a  rector  or  a  landowner ;  as  it  was,  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  Dean's  coachman.  Nevertlieless,  she  was  a  woman  of  note  in 
Dunelm. 

t*  I  beg  your  pardon/*  said  Tom ;   "  I  vras  reading.     Sit  down 
lie  I  do  justice  to  your  excellent  cutsin^,  and  we  will  have  a 
dttt " 

B|*  Eh,  you're  a  funny  fellow,  Mr.  Maj-ficld." 

^*'  Why  ?"  said  Tom,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine.    "  Now.  you  must 
drink  that." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mr.  Torn.     I'll  sit  here  a  minute 

if  thou  likes,  but  I've  had  my  dinner,  and  I  never  drink  wine" 

•'  Never  I  "  exclaimed  Tom. 
Hfe"  Not  before  night/'  said  Mrs.  Wilding. 

""Very  well,"  sairl  Tom;  '"of  course  you  will  do  as  you  please. 
How  i»  the  good  m-in  ?" 
**  All  right,  thank  you." 
"And  what  is  the  Utest  nen^s?" 
"  Titer  my  Mestcr  IVaJIcr  is  goin  to  leave  DutwAm." 


m 
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"Who  <^  10?*       I'liiiT— ,l^ingdoTOliii 
*  N^.  if  jivvVt  Boin  to  <y  19  Ae  iha  11  aoc  mp." 
*Goca,Mn.  Wadaic;  yoe  kaov  bov  nock  Ae  WaDos  alBoi 


r 

^P  "Vo,  yo«  doa'f  divnoe  jvm  fwcf— ctrrybody  m   the  plaot 

^       fcatm  dm  foc^  in  lo*r  «idk  Mny  WaBer— d^  «f  71M  oB  ba.* 

**  Wdl,'*  Bid  Ton,  gidpiag  don  Im  vac 

'BosfodMr  iabraofke  lover;  d»t  Raiafard  icBoir,  and  th'oU 
■MS  m  bodiutd  to  dadi  abcnt  i^  aad  aKuu  to  o]ce  bv  awaj  ind 
goafarood." 

**  Who  tdb  fOtt  thk?"  aaJbcd  Tool,  tiering  to  appear  oooL 

**  Wflfl,  dioa  iee%  mf  wt^enraMoo'i  wench  is  soram  there; 
thec't  not  K>  modi  gnia'  on  m  DoBdn  ai  one  can  aflbrd  to  dnit 
mouth  of  even  yoor  waflhenranan.'* 

"  No,  Diuiithn  is  rety  qmct ;  there  woald  be  no  neirs  at  all  if  «e 
dk]  not  icsfxlalise,''  nid  Tom,  with  a  Kxtle  aspentjr. 

**  Don't  lay  that,  cir^  as  if  yoo  tneant  me^  I  don't  scandalise,  ud 
yoa  know  I  don't,  but  one  can't  help  hearing  what  folk  says ;  howewr, 
■a  I  don't  seem  to  nuke  myself  agreeable.  I'll  go  and  fill  ^Vltdtac'» 
|H|>c  and  let  him  have  a  smoke  after  his  bit  dinner." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  annoyed  you,  Mrs.  Wilding,'*  said  Tom. 

**  O,  lor  bless  you,  no  annoyance/'  she  rephed.  **  I  could  have 
toud  jrou  something  else,  but  never  mind,  itil  keep." 

"  B)F  all  means,"  said  Tom,  smiling. 

*'  Youll  take  some  cheese  and  a  bit  of  salad  ? 

Mr^  Wilding  had  evidently  made  up  her  mind  that  thdr  coonr- 
aation  was  at  an  end. 

"Thank  you,  yes." 

*nic  landlady  bowed  herself  out,  .ind  the  cheese  and  salad  came  »a- 
Turn  paid  no  attention  to  cither,  but  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  tnimoK 
iu  front  of  the  Parian  bust 

"  Averrocx  thouKhl  tliat  the  souls  uf  all  mankind  arc  only  one  sinnt 
whi J)  animates  different  people,"  said  Tom ;  "  it  is  a  curious  idea  and 
-ffuggeslive.  If  one  wishes  lo  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  oar 
fellow  inortiil<>,  the  best  way  is  to  study  unt-self.  Pope  put  the 
idea,  but  unly  xs  a  distinition  bt:twccn  prubixig  nature  and  inquifiaf 
into  one'ft  own  heart  But  one's  own  nature  does,  to  a  certain  exteai, 
seem  n  rcHeL-lian  of  other  people's.  If  I  Ktudy  my  own  hcHt 
thoroughly  it  teaches  me  a  great  deal  about  my  fellows.  I  mppose 
thai  thought  |iromptcd  Averrocs  to  his  philosophy.  Well  nowr  bov 
a  it  that  when  my  hcatl  \s  ho  wxiii  qj\&  v^\t  aovd  C&vthCuL,  in  repid  M 
you,  my  Clytio,  that  looWmg  'mv>  '\i,  \  wcm  \o  i»&  '^wst^SMi*! 


'^ 
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Phil  Ransfbrd's?  Beware  of  him!  My  whole  nature  joins  ia 
pronouncing  him  a  villain.  And  why?  Is  jealousy  the  cause  ofit^ 
I  cannot  say. 

Ob!  jealousy,  thou  bane  or  pleasing  rriendsbip, 
Tbou  woni  invader  or  our  tender  bosoms, 
flow  docs  th)*  lancoui  poUon  all  oor  uftness. 
And  ton)  oar  gentle  natures  iolo  bittemess  I 

T>uc,  true !  But  I  shall  never  be  jealous  of  you,  ray  sweet  Clytie  ; 
and  if  there  l>e  any  tnith  in  this  idle  nimoiir  that  old  Waller  intendiy 
to  shut  out  the  light  here  in  Diinclm,  why  I  will  at  once  sue  thee  al 
thy  feet  to  be  my  wife,  and  ask  thy  grandfither  to  let  thee  slay." 
The  sunlight  which  had  been  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud  fdl 
11  and  golden  upon  Clylie's  head. 

•*  I  accept  the  omen,"  said  Tom,  *'  happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun 

^^lines  on.     I  shall  propose  for  thee  at  once.     They  think  Ransford 

^B^  the  favourite,  do  they  I    He  is  a  scoimdrel  and  a  coward.     He  is 

^Bertainly  not  a  gentleman ;  he  neither  kept  his  apjiointment,  nor 

^Kcplained  his  absence.     Why  did  he  not  come,  I  wonder  ?    Let  me 

see,  it  was  last  Simday  night  when  he  said  we  must  have  a  serious 

conversation.    I  fixed  Monday  for  it  ;  he  never  came.     ^Vhat  else 

could  Mrs.  ^V'ildi^g  have  told  me  if  she  had  liked  ?    Pooh,  I  do  not 

care;  I  will  not  listen  to  talcs,  my  Clytie.   But  ytm  shall  listen  to  me,  my 

darling — you  must ;  life  is  nothing  niihout  you  ;  take  me  for  thy  love, 

aod  thou  shalt  never  have  cause  to  doubt  me. 

Tbey  say,  tuuw  men  being  in  Iov«,  have  then 
A  nobility  in  their  nBtures  more 
Than  i«  natiw  to  them. 

But  he  is  not  in  love  \  be  only  desires  to  add  another  to  what  he  calls 
his  conquests.  Love  is  full  of  self-denial;  it  takes  no  count  of 
wealth,  nor  time,  nor  place;  it  is  lowly  and  gentle,  meek  and  con&dingj 
yrt  brave  xs  lions  arc,  ami  will  not  be  restrained." 

Tom  Ma}'6eld  smoked  and  mused — smoked  and  talked  to  the 
Paxiaabust ;  while  Clytie  herself  was  sitting  at  her  grandfather's  knee, 
Ihi^ming  to  the  sad  stor>'  of  her  mother's  life  and  being  warned 
against  Phil  Ransford.  She  had  had  a  miserable  time  since  that 
ppy  meeting  on  the  terrace.  Her  grandfather  had  watched  hcr 
^-  movcmenL  The  senant  was  also  a  spy  upon  her.  She  had 
not  been  outside  the  house  alone.  On  this  anniversary  of  her 
mother's  death,  Luke  Waller  h.id  coloured  the  well-known  story  with 
the  deepest  shadows,  and  talked  to  his  trembling  grandchild  as  if  she 
were  indeed  on  the  brink  o{  ruin,  if  she  had  tvox  alxtaA>j  ttS«&. 
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This  uot  only  hurt  the  giri,  but  otl'eudcd  her  \  it  bruised  her  hart  and 
wounded  her  piide  :  it  omde  her  tears  hot  and  scalding,  it  scared  bei 
better  n2.turL-,  it  degraded  and  humiliated  her  ;  :ihe  fell  that  bergnud' 
father  would  no  longer  believe  in  her.  And  he,  poor  old  nun,  ta 
his  remembrance  of  the  past,  eiiaggcmted  the  incident  which  baj 
brought  such  misery  upon  the  house,  and  fell  all  the  wretchediKSSofa 
calamity  which  only  existed  in  his  imagination.  Phil  Ransfofd  «u 
in  London.  I'hc  season  was  in  full  suing,  and  ic  was  iherdbfc 
necessary  that  he  should  air  himself  in  the  Row.  He  had  wmma 
letter  of  explanation  to  Mr.  Waller;  and  had  contrived  to  gft  2 
letter  into  the  hands  of  Cl>tie,  in  spite  of  all  her  gnmdittfaB's 
vigilance. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

BEHIND  THE  SUNSHINE  AKD  BENEATH   THE    P|jOW81t& 


I 


It  was  not  until  some  weeks  after  the  unfortunate  muciing  bctifcdi 
Luke  Waller  and  Phil  Ransford  in  tlte  suuuner-Iiousc  thai  Clytic 
regained  anything  like  the  accustomed  confidence  of  her  grandCatfaci. 
She  had  led  a  misenible  life  wiUi  the  old  man  duriug  this  intovaL 
He  had  watched  her  with  a  jealous  care  that  had  become  ahnon 
unbearable: 

One  bright  June  morning,  however,  Clytic  resolved  to  sue  iiir 
freedom,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  her  own  weak  way,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  be  worthy  of  it 

"  I  wish  to  go  out  this  morning,  grandfather,'*  she  said,  **  to  take  4 
walk  alone  as  I  used  to  do," 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  You  must  trust  me,  dear ;  my  life  will  be  a  burden  to  me  if  yoi 
•do  not,"  said  the  girl,  nith  a  hrmness  of  manner  that  seemed  •arangr 
and  foreign  to  her  nature. 

'« Trust  you,  my  dear  ?  ^^'ould  to  God  I  conld  t*  ^^^Mr^^ 
Luke,  raising  his  eyes,  and  shaking  his  head  with  a  solem 
doubtfulness. 

"  You  may,  dear— you  may,"  said  the  girl.  "  Do  trust  me  1  ft  b 
such  a  lovely  morning.  I  should  like  to  go  and  gadier  some  flowtnt 
and  have  a  long  walk.     It  will  do  me  good" 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Luke. 

"  No,  not  now.  It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  city  that  I  am  oot 
allowed  to  go  out  alone ;  that  cither  you  or  cook  must  ahnTi  be 
mth  me." 


w 
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•  Who'wys  so  ?" 

^  I  believe  it  ts  conunoD  gos-iipw" 

*•  How  do  you  know  ?" 

**  J  only  sonnisc  ;  but,  of  course,  if  you  trust  cook  ia  preference  to 
your  own  grandchild,  she  is  sure  to  talk. " 

*'  You  have  heard  nothing  positively,  then  ?" 

"No ;  but  you  know  what  Duneiro  is.  We  are  like  gold  fish  in  a 
bowl ;  everybody  can  sec  each  other." 

"  Vou  wish  to  go  for  a  walk  alone  to  .show  that  I  trust  yoii  ?'* 

"Yes,  dear  ;  and  because  it  is  such  a  lovely  morning." 

*'  You  may  go.'' 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  dear  !"* exclaimed  the  girl,  flinging  her  arms  rouod 
her  grandfather's  neck  and  kissing  him. 

"But  if  you  deceive  mc  again,  Mary.  I  will  believe  you  no  more. 
Oh,  my  darling,  if  you  only  knew  how  it  wrings  my  heart  to  speak 
to  you  in  this  cold,  suspicious  way  1  Be  true  to  your  poor  old  grand- 
btfaer." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  said  the  girl,  kissing  him  again,  and  leaving  the 
room  to  put  her  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  the  diamond  necklace  into 
her  pocket. 

The  moraeni  she  had  left  the  house,  Mr.  Waller's  servant  entered 
the  room  quickly  and  without  ceremony. 

*'  My  young  laily's  took  something  out  of  her  drawer  and  put  it  u 
her  pocket." 

"(k>  away — go  away,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  his  hands  t^ 
prevent  her  from  saying  any  more. 

"  Well,  you  forced  me  to  promise  as  I'd  tell  you  everything,  s» 
you  can  do  as  you  likes,  that's  all.  If  I  was  you  I  sliould  follow 
my  young  lady." 

*'  Curse  you,  go !  and  I  give  you  warning  to  Iclvc  in  a  month. 
I'm  tiled  of  you.     Half  the  mitichicf  tliat  is  done  comes  through 

"  Oh,  dear  \  oh,  dear !"  burst  out  the  young  wtnnan,  commeodng 
to  ay;  "and  now  you  blames  me  for  coming  to  tell  you  as  Ik 
Rantford  was  in  Llic  summta^-housc — oti,  dear  !"* 

"  There,  that  will  do.     Go  away,  I  tell  you." 

When  he  was  unce  more  alone,  Luke  shuffled  irresolutely  about 
the  room*  and  finally  jiut  on  his  hat  and  sauntered  into  the  Bailey. 


« 


Clytie  had  gone  out  with  the  full  intention  of  being  in  etury  way 
worthy  of  her  trecdom,  and  Iier  finl  thou^t  lcpmOL<S)  w  w>  >a  v^ 
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rid  of  the  jewels  which  she  had  many  times  been  on  the  point  of 
flinging  into  the  Wear.  She  had  not  replied  to  Phil's  Ictten,  though 
she  had  been  tempted  once  or  twice  to  do  so  ;  and  even  now  she 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  be  Mr 
Ransford,  without  caring  vcr)'  much  for  her  husband,  than  to  live  the 
life  she  was  living  at  Dunelm.  However,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
diamond  necklace  had  caused  all  her  trouble,  and  she  was  in  con- 
tinual fear  that  some  day  her  grandfather  might  ask  for  the  keys  of 
her  drawers  and  discover  iL  She  u-as  therefore  detennioed  to 
get  the  worry  of  this  thing  off  her  mind.  Once  it  had  occuxrcd 
to  her  that  she  would  rcnim  the  gift  to  Mr.  Kansford :  bat  sbe 
did  not  wish  to  offend  him.  No,  there  was  no  other  way  but  to 
gel  rid  of  tlie  siring  of  jewels,  and  this  morning  there  should  be 
an  end  of  Uiem. 

As  she  passed  over  Prebend's  Bridge,  accustomed  as  she  was  to 
the  beauties  of  the  pbce,  she  could  not  help  5a>ing  to  hcr«eir  that 
the  view  before  her  was  verj-  lovely.  The  old  Cathedral  and  Castle 
towered  up  alwve  her  out  of  a  bank  of  giant  trees  that  seemed  (o  be 
climbing  after  the  grey  towers  whidi  touched  the  sky.  The  amber 
leaves  of  the  oak  ;  delicate  sprays  of  ash  ;  the  sycamore  and  the 
raaple;  the  great  hand-screens  of  chcsnut.  with  crowds  of  while 
waxen  flowers — all  these  made  a  groundwork  for  the  dreams  in  stooc 
above  ;  the  whole  looked  like  a  bit  of  glorious  imagination  in  land- 
scape, while  the  munnur  of  the  river  falling  over  the  mill  wxir  filled 
the  air  with  an  acconii>animcnt  of  music  which  seemed  to  steal  into 
Clytie's  heart  and  whisper  a  gentle  endorsement  of  her  good  rcsfr 
lutions.  Oh,  the  dear  old  city,  with  its  peaceful  ways !  What  a  pity 
that  backbiting  and  scandalising,  false  pride  and  uncharitaWcness, 
lurked  in  the  hean  of  the  dreamy  resting-place !  Even  Clylic,  with 
all  the  vanity  and  frivolii}'  of  her  nature,  found  some  such  thought  as 
this  in  her  mind.  It  was  not  clear  to  her  wl-.at  she  did  think  ;  but  if 
the  same  shadowy  idea  liad  been  in  her  grandfather's  mind  he  would 
have  played  it  out  in  one  of  his  cxtem|>ore  pieces,  and  it  would  haw 
meant  surprise  and  sorrow  and  wonder  that  the  Church  in  this  dear 
old  city  should  have  set  up  the  unsocial  sign  of  exclusivcncss ;  that 
the  man  who  claimed  the  (lOwer  and  authority  of  the  apostles  should 
not  have  walked  meekly  and  humbly  in  their  Master's  footsteps.  The 
proudest  and  most  arrogant  of  Pimelm's  inhabitants  were  Dunehn's 
parsons ;  but  they  preached  humility,  meekness,  and  scU^lenial  CO 
the  poor  cver>'  Sunday  witli  professional  earnestness. 

With  a  silent  but  sincere  prayer  for  guidance  and  help,  Q)-tic  lookol 
around  her  upon  the  exquisite  pktoi«.    lsox.a.«yo\iraa\ft%vi{Jxvwt«ch 
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was  in  oowuitr  unusual ;  you  might  walk  alone  for  hours  in  the  Banks. 
Talung  the  UuJe  jewel  case  from  her  pocket, and  without  venturing  upon 
a  parting  glance  ai  ihe  contents  lest  she  should  be  tempted  againby 
their  sjiarkling  beauty,  she  dropped  Phil  Ransford's  present  over  the 
bridge  into  the  deep  water.     A  circle  of  eddying  waves  spread  round 
and  round  the  spot  until  they  were  broken  by  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge,  and  then   they  scattert-d  themselves  into  groups  of  wavelets, 
and  went  in  a  hurry  to  lell  thi:  sedgy  banks  what  had  occurred. 

Ciytie,  feeling  happier  than  she  had  felt  for  months,  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing.  .'\s  she  disappeared  am<ing  the  trees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  old  Luke  Waller  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
&ding  lilacs  in  the  archway  and  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  girl  had 
been  standing.  He  looked  over  the  bridge,  and  counting  the  balus- 
trades on  either  side  of  the  spot,  made  .i  note  of  ihem  on  the  back, 
of  a  letter;  he  next  marked  «Hth  his  pencil  the  coping-stone  of  the 
.  bridge,  and  then  went  to  consult  a  boatman  down  the  river  upon 
the  best  mode  of  recovering  a  small  parcel  which  he  had  accidentally 

*let  fall  into  the  water. 
I  Meanwhile,  Ciytie  skipped  joyously  along — down  leafy  lanes,  over 
fustic  stiles,  across  fields,  disfigured  here  and  there  by  an  occasional 
coal-pit.  and  at  last  entered  one  of  the  numerous  woods  which  lie  out 
in  the  open  country  about  Dunelm,  looking  from  distant  heights  like 
dark  soft  clumps  of  impenetrable  foliage.  The  perfume  of  millions  of 
bluebells  filled  the  air,  and  the  dog-rose  and  wild  briony  had  made 
bowers  here  and  there  in  which  myriads  of  birds  were  twittering. 
jLaClyrie  was  in  this  blue-belt  world  in  a  moment,  already,  in  imagina* 
^|pon,  decorating  the  Hemittage  mantel'Shelve^  with  bouquets  of  wild 
Bowers. 

It  was  purely  accidental  (hat  Tom  Mayiield.  who  had  been  to  the 
Observatory  connected  with  Dunclin  University  to  sec  the  master 
there  on  a  College  question,  took  advantage  of  the  time  at  his  disposal 
to  return  to  College  by  a  roundabout  route.  Skining  the  wood  in 
«^ich  Ctytic  was  so  busily  engaged,  Tom  looked  into  the  leafy  valley 
and  saw  his  goddess  up  10  her  neck  in  ferns  and  flowers.  He  sat  upon 
the  stile  through  which  llie  wood  was  entered  and  watched  her.  His 
heart  beat  wildly  ;  he  longed  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  her  feet. 
He  had  never  seen  anytlring  so  lovely,  he  thought  She  was  humming 
a  pretty  old  Knglish  song,  and  making  a  bouquet  of  roses  and  blue- 
belU 

Tom  felt  that  it  was  mean  to  watch  her.  He  took  off  his  College  cap 
and  approached  her.    She  heard  him  the  moment  he  moved  among  the 

brurtwood.  tfhkh  layabout  iJiickly,  with  thousands  ol  ^c<ra  ^v^?* 
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of  grzas  and  blue  tufts  of  hjracinth  m'ing  to  penetrate  the  hoasf 
undetgrowth  of  fern  and  wild  briar. 

Ch-tic  screamed  a  little  *"  Oh  '."  of  »urpnsc. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Tom,  "  for  intenupting  your  channng 
occupation,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  speaking  tt)  700.* 

**  Pray  go  away — go  away  this  moment,"  said  Clytie^  gathering  vp 
her  flo«'en>  and  preparing  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  in  case  Mr.  Mayfidd 
were  obstinate. 

"  Why,"  asked  Tom,  in  amazement,  "  am  I  so  vei^*  objecdonaUe 
to  you  ?' 

"  Oh  !  no,  not  that ;  but  if  my  grandfather  should  hear  that  j-oii 
had  spoken  to  me." 

"Well,  surely  tliat  would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  Miss  Waller," 
said  Tom,  his  eyes  drinking  in  the  pretty  expression  of  Clytie's  em> 
barrassment 

"  Oh !  it  would  indeed  ;   he  would  be  very  angry ;  pray  go  away.^ 

"But  if  I  ex]>Iain  to  your  grandfather,"'  Tom  remonstrated 

"  He  will  not  believe  you ;  he  does  not  even  believe  me  now,  Mr. 
Mayfield,"  said  Clytie,  dropping  her  head  and  sighing,  and  firing  Tom 
with  a  desire  to  take  her  hand  and  rush  into  a  wild  confession  of  his 
love. 

"  Not  believe  you  !  Oh,  my  dear — 1  mean  Miss  Waller,"  said 
Tom. 

"  No,  not  in  me,"  said  Clytie  ;  *'  but  pray  go  away,  Mr.  Mayfidd." 

"If  you  insist  then  I  must  obey,"  said  Tom,  "but  I  think  Mr. 
Waller  would  accept  an)  explanation  of  our  meeting  which  I  mi^ 
give  him/' 

"Do  you  think  so?'' said  Clytie, blushing  at  Tom's  earnest  appealing 
look. 

"  Oh,  Miss  A\'aller,  if  I  had  only  the  power  to  say  he  must  lista 
to  me  ;  if  I  could  only  win  the  right  to  take  your  hand  and  uk  fiir 
your  confidence  "- 

"  Mr.  Mayfield,  what  do  you  mean?*'  Clytie  asked, looking Inmfiill 
in  the  face,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  firmness  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  expert  in  the  art  of  flirtation. 

"  Mean  !  my  dear  Miss  Waller ;  have  you  not  seen  all  alo^  what 
I  mean  ?  Have  you  not  seen  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  ind 
soul,  that  I  would  die  for  you,  that  I  would  esteem  it  the  siqvenest 
bliss  to  have  the  privilege  of  devoting  my  whole  life  to  jrou" 

Cl}tie  only  thought  to  herself  that  Phil  RanaCbnl  had  said  ahnest 
the  same  thing,  but  with  his  arm  round  her  waist 

**  You  do  not  speak,  you  do  not  tell  me  to  go  xmaj- 
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Tom  took  her  cold  hand  in  his  hot  grasp  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  "  May 
1  hope  ?    \V]il  jou  Ite  mine,  will  you  take  me  as  your  husband?" 

"Oh.  pray  get  up,  Mr.  Mayficld,"  said  Clytic  ;  "some  one  might 
■ecjtm." 

Tom  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  in  spite  of  his  hot  passion,  tt  occurred 
to  hh»  lliat  he  had  looked  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  Clyrie, 

"  Pm  sure  I  doni  know  what  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Mayfield,"  she 
saki,  gathering  her  flowers  into  a  huge  bundle,  and  looking  at  him 
with  a  half  surprised,  half  amused  expression. 

She  was  thinking  how  bromi  Tom's  gown  was,  and  how  odd  he 
would  look  being  married  in  it 

Tom  did  not  speak. 

"  I  don't  think  grandfather  would  consent  to  my  being  married." 

"And  you?  And  you.  Miss  Waller?"  said  Tom,  his  w6rds  thick 
with  hot  breath. 

"  I  don't  think  I  love  you,  sir,"  she  said.  "  There,  don't  look  w 
woebegone.  I  ara  very  sorry ;  but  you  see  I  have  never  thought 
about  you  in  that  light." 

Tom's  heart  sank.     He  thought  it  would  break. 

"  No,  how  could  I  expect  il?"  he  said,  catching  at  the  branch  of 
a  tree  for  support 

**  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  hurl  your  feelings,"  she  went 
on,  moving  away  as  if  she  were  about  to  leave  him  where  he  stood. 

"Might  I  hope  that,  on  consideration,"  stammered  Tom,  "that 
at  some  future  day — that — that — ^you  would  try  and  love  me  as — as 
your  husband  ?  " 

He  u-ould  have  grovelled  at  her  feet,  this  large-hearted,  intellectual 
young  fellow,  and  not  have  fell  degraded,  if  she  had  only  vouchsafed 
to  him  one  word  of  encouragement ;  but  in  presence  of  her  apparent 
indifference,  a  feeling  of  humiliation  took  possession  of  him.  Hot 
and  sudden  tears  welled  out  of  his  eyes  witli  shame  and  sorrow, 

t"  I  will  try  and  think  wliat  I  can  say,"  the  girl  hurriedly  replied. 
Some  one  is  coming — goodbye,  Mr.  Mayfield." 
She  was  gone.  The  time  had  come ;  the  lime  was  over,  and  he  had 
id  the  word.  Tlie  real  Clytie  had  stood  before  him,  and  listened.  She 
id  confessed  that  she  never  thought  of  him.  She  would  try  and 
think  what  she  could  say  in  reply.  Her  c)'cs  were  cold  and  steady. 
The  baring  of  his  heart  to  her  had  not  even  increased  her  pulse. 
Her  voice  never  faltereU.  She  did  not  tremble.  Her  eyes  fell  upon 
him  cold  and  unchanged,  while  hui  were  filled  with  unmanly  tears. 
Tom  wished  he  were  dead.  He  cried  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  his 
heart.     Presently  he  tore  off  his  gown,  and  dashed  into  the  thickest 
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of  the  wood,  startling  a  cuckoo  which  had  been  calling  to  an  inter- 
loping companion,  while  Tom  was  crying  and  cursing  his  miserable 
late. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  Tom  returned  to  College. 
The  professors  had  laid  down  their  books  for  die  day.  Tom 
wandered  through  the  empty  hall,  with  his  gown  under  his  aim; 
and  then  sought  his  own  rooms,  where  he  was  suri»iscd  to  find 
Mr.  Luke  Waller,  and  still  more  surprised  to  learn  that  the  old 
man  had  been  anxiously  waiting  his  return  for  more  than  an  hour. 


(To  be  continued.) 


[ITH  the  return  of  the  Kngtish  cricketers  from  America 
the  last  vestige  of  cricket  for  the  season  had  disap- 
peared, and  football  then  rcsumetl  her  sway  with 
more  than  accustomed  power  and  attraction.  The 
votaries  of  the  game  are  increasing  in  numbers  each  successive  year, 
and  there  appears  to  be  .-w  much  popuhrity  attainable  for  football  as 
there  has  already  been  conferred  on  cricket.  This  perhaps  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  cricketers,  in  order  to  take  the 
field  early  m  the  season^comniencing  frequently  at  many  schools  so 
soon  as  the  month  of  March — must  have  kept  up  their  condition  by 
some  means  or  other,  or  they  would  not  be  easily  eligible  for  election 
into  elevens  and  twenty-twos.  From  the  celebration  of  festivities 
incidental  to  the  winter  sex«ton,  the  dull  months  are  not  particularly 
iavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  training,  and  therefore  any  sensible 
out-door  game  which  can  be  played  under  practicable  rules  and  regu- 
lations ought  to  be  worthy  of  commendation  and  practice.  We  read 
nowadays  of  such  things  as  Thames  Hare  and  Hounds,  wliich  it 
may  be  presumed  is  a  kind  of  paper  chase,  and  of  the  celebration  of 
athleric  club  meetings  in  all  directions — very  admirable  means  of 
training  perhaps  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  London.  Hut  the  paper  chase 
or  hare  and  hounds  at  public  schools  has  always,  even  at  those  schools 
where  the  facilities  for  holding  it  are  greatest,  been  a  com  para  live  failure; 
and  indignant  agricidturists  and  infuriated  fustians  have  always  been 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  enthusiastic  scholastic  athletes.  And 
not  unfrci]ucntly  the  wind-up  in  the  shape  of  bacon,  eggs,  and 
••  trimmings"— by  which  latter  term  is  comprised  an  unlimited  \"ariety 
of  nonious  and  adulterated  liquids — at  a  wa}'side  public-house  has 
not  only  undone  all  the  good  effects  likely  to  Ixave  resulted  from  the 
run,  but  also  brought  upon  the  runners  a  temporary  disgmce.  Foot- 
ball, then,  is  generally  recognised  as  the  only  good  out-door  winter 
mic  which  can  at  all  approximate  to  cricket  and  be  a  healthy 
luxiliary  to  it.  But  it  is  not  at  the  schools  only  that  football  is 
liar.  Children  of  a  larger  growth  are  numerously  arrayed  in  its 
^iranks,  and  among  the  many  celebrities  who  conrinue  to  practise  tlie 
game,  long  after  their  schoolboy  days,  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  \V.  H. 
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Of  the  ajitUjpaxy  c£  the  ^une  fniwi^  has  already  been  written,  aad 
of  its  ofisin  h  would  probably  be  as  nin  to  seek  an  expUnation  as  oT 
that  of  cricket  itsctC  MenaieneTer^prcedabout  these  things,  and  iT 
we  scatcli  ibe  reconis  we  sball  fiod  my  mmber  o(  coontics  Uyisg 
daim  to  the  boooor  of  fint  hmmg  eslriiibbed  a  club.  Of  its  popu- 
larity, with  which  wc  are  more  mmeifittely  concensed.  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  Ctxtures  d^y  and  weekly  appearing  in  die  nein- 
papers  diving  the  season  to  be  assortd.  The  reason  of  this  popahriiy 
I  have  cndearoared  to  aocoanl  for  in  the  only  way  which  sccbk  to 
be  reasoDafale — that  it  is  the  <ndy  means  of  keqnitg  oneself  in  wind 
and  condition  d&ring  the  winter.  It  is  Inic  that  Ml  W.  G.  Gtacc, 
the  aniueol  cricketer,  occasionaPy  resorts  to  the  practice  of 
acting  as  amateur  slipper  at  a  greyhound  coursing  meeting;  btis 
it  is  not  every  nun  mho  can  satisiactorily  peifonn  that 
opoation,  even  if  be  has  suflicient  stamiiia  to  stand 
tmneodous  exercise  it  entails ;  and,  moreover,  coursing,  though 
a  sufficiently  popubr  pastime,  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  all 
neighbourhoods,  and  certainly  not  in  that  of  London.  There 
is  scarcely  any  school  of  repute  and  sufficiency  of  nombcn  which 
does  not  boast  a  football  twenty,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  almoa 
always  among  these  will  be  found  the  names  of  meinbcis  of  die 
cricket  club  titven  and  twenty-twa  That  (act  should  be  a  con- 
vincing proof^  if  any  were  needed,  that  cricketers  r^ard  the  g^Bc  as 
the  only  practicable  one  for  the  winter. 

But  is  it  not  a  singular  as  well  as  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  game  so 
pofwilar,  so  widespread,  and  so  conducive  to  health,  should  not  hait 
a.  zegnlariy  constituted  parliament,  and  a  code  of  rules  whicli  oil  chths 
throughout  the  country  cotild  obey  and  appeal  to  under  aQ  circuiB- 
staoces  of  difficulty  or  of  disagreement?  In  the  nutter  of  cricket 
every  club  througliout  the  world  is  bound  by  the  rules  atul  the 
authority  of  the  Marylebone  Club.  There  is  no  doubt  about  3bj 
rule  of  the  game — always  excepting  the  peculiarity  of  the  Icg-bcCocr- 
wicket  business,  a  decision  concerning  which  knotty  point  is  still  BO 
accoimtably  left  to  the  "opinion "of  the  lunpire — and  coosequcntly 
a  difficulty  very  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  unfortunately  does  an 
appeal  to  headquarters  soon  renders  all  matters  in  dilute  smooth 
and  settled  again.  But  in  football  no  such  parliament  and  ^>ppcaJ 
cost,  but  here  it  is  Qu/r/  lumtina  M  smimtia — thai  is  to  say,  chat  bat 
comimraiively  few  clubs  can  be  found  among  so  many  that  thiam 
the  placing  fields  of  Kngland  ])crfomiing  under  the  same  code 
"nles.     Now  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  for  as  there  arc 

Btny  players  of  the  game  yearly  becoming  scattered  all  ores  ti 
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coaiUi7i  if  they  have  not  been  trained  under  similar  rules  they  cm 
xvdy  play  together,  or  if  ihey  do  Uicy  must  play  under  either  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  with  their  opponents.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
important  that  there  should  be  budi  strict  rules  as  m  criii;et,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  considcrublc  mbJbrtuoe  that  such  on  anomaly  should 
exist,  and  it  should  be  tlie  object  of  all  admirers  of  the  game  to 
coalesce  in  the  csublt:ihmcut  of  a  Axed  code  by  which  all  might  abide, 
and  thus  render  football  the  real  and  natiraud  winter  game  of 
England. 

Rugby,  among  tlie  public  schools,  has  always  ranked  highest  for 
its  players  of  football,  and  so  great  has  been  her  reputation  in  sending 
ibcth  celebrities  in  it,  that  she  lias  considered  herself  (jualified  to  dic> 
tate  laws  to  subordinates  and  even  to  the  country  at  large,  as  being 
the  head  and  centre  of  the  game.     It  can  well  be  imagined  by  any- 
body vho  has  read  "  Tom  nro\m's  Schooldays,"  and  the  graphic 
description  of  the  game  in  iis  pages,  together  with  the  performances 
of  rater  Brooke  and  others,  tliat  Rugby  should  not  only  deem  hetsdf 
the  Marylebone  Club  of  football,  but  also  indignantly  refuse  to  alter  the 
smallest  partictilar  of  her  rules,  no  mattcr'at  whose  instigation,  nor 
oodcr  what  pressure  or  show  of  reason  made.      To  emulate  ibc 
daring  and  the  generalship  of  such  players  as  old  and  young  Brooke 
wotild  appear  to  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  Rugbeian  of  the 
imtcilt  day  to  consent  to  any  oltemtion  in  tlie  ancient  rules  of  his 
school.     This  is  very  mudi  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless ;  for  Rugby 
can  never  become  the  i^arliament  uf  football  so  long  as  her  rules  are 
absnni,  even  supposing  she  had  any  legitimate  claim  to  that  distinction 
i>e«dcB  her  well  won  reputation.      The  Marylebone  Club  maintains 
reputation  by  continuing  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  other 
kei  clubs  who  have  the  courage  to  dare  it  to  a  trial  of  skill 
its  own  niles ;  but  Kugby  has  not  been  always  prepared  to 
meet  all  other  schools  of  any  pretence— pretence  sufficient,  that  is  to 
y,  to  play  an  annual  match  at  Lord's,  a  (.qualification  which  should 
lea^  ensure  a  game  at  footlull  with  Rugby — who  have  had  the 
temerity  to  challenge  her  to  the  held  upon  her  own  rules. 

There  arc  now  generally  recognised  two  distinct  kinds  of  rules — 
those  of  Rugby  School  and  those  of  the  Football  ^Vssociation — but 
there  ore,  unfortunately,  many  modifications  of  these,  ami  they  still 
cannot  be  called  legitimately  the  only  two  really  existing  codes,  one 
at  the  other  of  which  all  football  players  adopL  The  Football  Asso- 
cxatiaa  was  formed  in  1863  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  and 
,  t"*-""*'"!*  ^^  gome.  The  co-operation  of  members  of  all  clubs  was 
^^mvisedf  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  state  that  a  very  large  number  of 
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clubs  **  direcliy  support  the  association,  while  many  olhers  follow 
law  prooiulgated  by  its  authority."  Still  Rugby  obstinately  cicavts  to 
her  anu<[uated  rules,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  "  the  strkt  'off 
side'  rulc^  that  had  been  Dp  to  that  time  (1863)  in  force,  was,ai  1 
strategic  movement,  expunged  in  favour  of  a  less  stringent  profirian 
in  use  at  ^\'estininsteT  and  Charterhouse,  whereby  the  co-opeiadon  t/ 
these  schools  was  secured. '  But  there  ore  many  schools  whkfa, 
although  they  never  contend  against  Rugby  herself,  nevertbeless 
patronise  her  rules,  because  they  are  averse  to  innovation,  and  thiafc 
it  both  fashion-ible  and  manly  withal  to  do  so.  Old  Brooke,  so  far 
as  football  only  is  concerned,  was  not  a  desirable  exemplar.  Sydney 
Smith  says  :  "The  head ^  a  public  school  is  generally  a  \-ery  con- 
ceited young  man,  utterly  ignorant  of  his  own  dimensions,  and  losii^ 
all  that  habit  of  coitdiiation  towards  others,  and  that  anxiety  for  seU^ 
improvement,  which  result  from  the  natural  modesty  of  youth.  Nor 
is  this  conceit  very  easily  and  speedily  gotten  rid  of;  we  have  sent 
(if  we  mistake  not)  public  school  importance  lasting  through  the  half 
of  after  life,  strutting  in  lawn,  si^elling  in  ermine,  and  displaying  itsdJi 
both  ridiailously  and  offensively,  in  the  haunts  and  businesses  of 
bearded  men."  But  this  celebrated  wit  has  said  something  further 
so  very  convincing  of  the  unnLKlom  of  retaining  impractical  bm 
and  customs  tliat  I  here  extract  it : — "  It  is  by  no  means,"  says  he, 
"  an  unrommon  wish  of  the  mouldering  and  decaying  part  of  ma»- 
kind  th.it  the  next  generation  should  not  enjoy  any  advantages  fio^_ 
which  they  themselves  have  been  precluded.  *  Ay,  ay,  it's  all  n>iiM^^| 
well ;  but  I  went  through  this  myself,  and  !  am  determined  my 
children  shall  do  the  same.*  NVe  arc  convinced  that  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  improvement  proceeds  from  this  imnciplc.  Crabbc 
might  make  a  good  picture  of  a  benevolent  old  man,  slowly  retiring 
from  this  sublunary  scene,  and  lamenting  llial  the  coming  race  of 
men  would  be  less  bumped  on  the  roads,  better  lighted  in  the  streets, 
and  less  tormented  with  gmmmars  and  lexicons,  than  in  the  precedii^ 
age.  A  great  deal  of  compliment  to  the  wisdom  of  ancestor*,  and  a 
great  degree  of  alarm  at  the  dreadful  spirit  of  innovation,  are  tohible 
into  mere  jealousy  and  envy." 

A  fellow  is  accounted  but  a  muff  at  a  great  school  who  does  not 
contrive  to  get  into  the  football  twenty,  but  he  must  be  a  Amy 

'  hearted  father,  who  ha«  ever  experienced  its  hardships  himsdC  who 
would  care  to  sec  his  hopeful  son  in  a  scrummage  under  Rugby  rules. 
Mauling,  hacking,  kicking,  shinning,  collaring— such  are   among 

/emw  .ind  niles  of  the  game.     HacVm^  w  dtfened  to  be  "  kii 
advcnarj' intontionaUy  ;'■  ondihvsisoL  XaWj^otwao-Cpi*;   *Vk« 
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terms  arc  sufficiently  obvious  to  stand  in  no  need  of  definition.  As  a 
proof  that  some  attention  is  bestowed  upon  judicious  hacking,  we 
read  among  the  descriptions  of  players  of  last  year  that  one  gentleman 
b  "  very  toq)id,  often  mistakes  an  opponent's  shins  for  the  ball ;  not 
so  good  as  last  year.*'  This  last  qualification  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  the  gentleman's  opponents,  who  would,  no  doubt,  prefer 
in  him  a  little  more  torpidity.  Hut  there  are  some  other  v'er>'  curious 
and  highly  amusing  descriptions  of  football  players,  and  to  the 
uninitiated  these  must  appear  to  be  compiled  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  bc^rilderment  and  unintelligit>ility.  Let  us  cull  a  few  si>eci- 
ineiu.  A  player  at  a  school  of  great  eminence  is  said  to  be  "perhaps 
the  best,  certainly  the  safest  back  in  the  twenty,  always  getting  his 
drop  after  his  nm,  often  pre^'cnts  being  charged  by  his  habit  of 
dropping  round  the  comer."  Where  are  the  authorities?  "Always 
getting  a  drop  "—we  all  know,  football  players  or  otherwise,  what  that 
means  ? — *'  after  his  run,"  and  then  so  mean  as  to  ev-adc  the  charge  legi- 
timately or  illegitimately  due  for  it  by  "  dropping  round  the  corner !" 
Surely  this  must  be  a  gross  lil>el,  or  this  distinguished  player  should 
be  struck  off  the  rolls  before  the  commencement  of  another  season. 

lul  perhaps  this  will  be  l>etter  understood,  and  certainly  be  far  more 
appreciated :  "Works  well  in  puddin^js,  and  plays  fairly  at  half  back." 
The  drawer  up  of  these  criticisms  u|>on  the  pla)i:rs  in  the  school  of 
which  the  worker  in  puddings  is  a  member  wouU!  aj>pear  to  have  had 
visions  of  Christmas  and  its  good  things  before  him  when  engaged  in 
his  literary  labours ;  for  he  says  further,  and  of  other  performers : 
**  Should  practice  fudging."  "  Plays  well  and  steadily,  but  requires  a 
littlemorespirit  in  hisplay;  useful  in  puddings. '  Ofcourseitis.  Aliitle 
of  B.  B.  is  an  admtmble  addition  to  a  plum  pudding.  Happily,  however, 
we  are  informed  thai  "  fudging  "  means  "  dribbling,"  and  "  pudding  ' 
"scrummages,"  or  goodness  could  only  know  "to  wliat  base"  or 
Doble  "  purposes  "  schoolboys  are  put  during  the  festive  season.  Of 
other  men  at  another  school  it  is  stated  :  "  The  former  a  veryfast 

ilaycr,  especially  'down  ropes,'  but  must  learn  to  *hot'  with  his 
shoulders.  The  latter  would  liavc  *  hotted'  well  if  he  had  not  been 
too  apt  to  &U."  In  nearly  every  one  of  the  clubs  playing  under  the 
old  Kugby  rules  great  praise  is  always  bestowed  ui>on  the  possessors 
of  physical  strength,  llms :  "  Makes  up  in  strength  what  he  lacks 
in  fleetncss  ;*  and  again.  "  Makes  use  of  his  enormous  strength,  and 
as  a  '  forward'  he  isalw.iysio  be  found  hard  at  work."  U'hen  mauling, 
hacking,  and  shinning  are  in  vogue,  one  can  well  tmderstand  what 
lieing  hard  at  work  means,  and  how  valuable  a  \\\tnA«x  >!n&  %<sk^- 
mmt  be  to  his  side. 
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At  Cheltenham  College  An  annual  match  is  played  between  the 
classical  and  modem  ilcpaitmcnts,  and  various  and  maniibld  arc  the 
accidents  that  almost  always  occur  during  its  celebration.  Ind 
more  than  once  the  maidi  lias  been  suspended  in  consequence  or 
rough  play  that  lias  been  exhibited  Anollier  match,  attended  wuh 
even  woriit:  consequences,  used  to  be  that  annually  played  brlwcca 
the  College  and  "The  'Jrainers,"  as  they  wltl-  called-  "Tkt 
Trainers,"  as  their  name  would  imply,  vere  mcmbcn  of  tbe 
I'laining  CuUcgc  fur  Scripture  Readers,  and  were  mostly  grown 
In  the  "scrummages"  iliat  used  to  take  place  tbe  rough  usage 
quite  disgusting.  Disjointed  limbs,  ^ctured  coIlar>boncs,  snd  biuk^ 
anns  were  things  of  not  unfrequcnt  occurrence,  and  the  whole  thing 
n-as  both  unmanly  and  absurd.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of  sluD 
and  science,  and  nothing  but  questionable  manners  and  ill-feclmg 
produced.  At  Blacklieath  may  frequently  be  seen  dubs  playinc  is 
quite  a  savage  manner ;  great  stalwart  fellows  mauling  and  kiciiog 
one  another  like  maniacs,  each  man  fancying  himself  the  "  cynosure 
of  bright  eyes,"  of  which  inspiring  incentive  to  deeds  of  barbarity 
there  are  any  number  around.  "■  This  is  a  sony  sight  ;**  but  ooitcii 
afipear  to  be  no  better  in  India,  Kfx  a  writer  from  that  country  a|i: 
**  The  spectators  seem  to  eujoy  seeing  the  fellofts  knocked  about' 

The  season  is  now  pretty  well  over,  for  the  *'  Intemauonol"  between 
England  and  Scotland  lias  now  been  played  for  the  fourth  time 
varying  success.  The  third  and  most  interesting  of  this  sen 
matclies  was  played  at  Glasgow  during  weather  that  was  most  unpRK 
pitious.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback  fully  four  thousand  spectaton 
were  present  The  slippery  nature  of  the  ground  materially  hindered 
the  exertions  of  both  sides,  especially  of  the  back  players.  Freeman, 
who  parliculaily  distinguished  himself— /r/wwj  inter  pares — after  hil 
side  liad  driven  the  Scolcli  to  tlie  exlrcuiity  of  liuving  to  touch  down 
twice,  when  they  no  lunger  liad  hill  and  wind  in  their  favour  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  game,  made  a  good  catch  atvboot  iaecf 
yards  from  the  goal,  and  a  magnilicent  drop  kick  sent  the  ball  over 
one  of  tlic  Scotch  goal  jiosts.  Scotland  had  to  touch  down  on  three 
or  four  other  occasions,  and  the  match  was  drawn  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land in  conseLjucncc.     Tlic  :iides  were  : — 

ScoTLaMD.— J.  L.  P.  SanilerMm  (Ktlinborgh  Acddcniicals),  »t  W.  D.  Btowa 
(GlasjTow  Acailcmicali),  and  *t  T.  Clialmcn  ((ilasgcnr  Acaikmkals).  bidti; 
VT.  R.Mar^hnll  (lidtnbargh  Academical*)  ami  W.  .St.  Oair  Grant  (CraigBwat). 
batf.tock*:  *G.  B.  U'C]uic(\Vatof  ScoUancDond  f  J.  L.  McPariane  (K*»- 
tatXfa  L'ahrcntly),  tJuee.4iiiafter  backs  ;  't  K.  MoncrieC  captain  (Edi^oitk 
icademicali),   *^  H.  Ininc  (Edinburefa    Acodeiskabj,    »  K.   M. 
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(Edinbmgh  Aotlcmicals).  't  T.  Mcia  (Ediohoreb  AcodcmiciU),  T.  P.  David&on 
(Cooper's  JUU  Clnb).  A.  Anton  (Si.  Amircw's  University),  H.  W.  j\Ilan(GlMjjov 
Addcmiub).  C.  C.  Bn-cc  (tiUsgow  Academicals}.  R.  Wilson  (Wc»t  of  ScolUnd). 
•  C,  W.  C^uhcart  {Hdinburgh  Universily).  J.  Petne  (Royal  >ltgli  Sclioolj,  A.  G. 
Wood  (Royal  Iligb  Schoali,  uuJ  T.  WhittioiftOD  (MerchistoniLan).  fonraidx. 

EffULAXD.— •  t'.  W.  MiU(  (Marlborougb  Nomads),  C.  Vaodenpu  (Richmottd}. 

'W.  R.  B.  t letcbcr  (Matlboroufh  Nanuds).  bulu ;  C.  W.  Bo>le  (Oxford  Uni- 
),  ■  G.  Finney  (I.  C.  H.  Collesc),  and  S.  Mone  (Law  Club),  balf-backs; 

H.  Freeman  (Mailborongb  Xamadsf,  ihrcc-tjuaitei  back;  *\  E.  F.  Stokes, 
capainlBUckhcjtb).  *  J.A.  Body  <Gip«ies),  *J.  A.Baih  (Clifton),  K.C.Chestoii 
ll^w  Clnbj,  •t  A.  St.  G.  Ha[iimcT\le>-  (MarHxirough  Komads},  U.  K.  Still 
(Ravcnscourt  Farley  IloQ.  II.  LauiencciRicbmond),  •  K.Loscombc  (Gipsies), 'J. 
MackmJcy  (Su  George'v  Hospital),  H.  Manh  (I.  C.  £.  College).  M.  W,  Manhall 
t  BUcIdwrath),  C.  A.  Ridurds  ('iipsicsi.  *•(  V.  Tnracr  ( Richmund),  fofward^. 

The  Usi  of  these  matches  was  played  on  Kennington  Oval  on 
Salimlay,  March  8,  with  results  highly  favotu'ablc  to  England.  The 
fonner  matches  were  played  upon  the  rules  of  the  Rugby  -Association 
—whatever  that  may  mean — but  Saturday's  match  was  played  upon 
Football  Association  rules,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  say,  in  order  to 
the  appreciation  of  die  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  it.  that  it  was 
about  the  most  satisuictury  uiatch  of  the  kind  played  this  season, 
association  rules  are  quite  sufficiently  severe,  and  in  tliem  such 

tbii^  aa  tucking  is  stricUy  forbidden.  It  is  sadly  to  be  deplored 
That  their  rules  arc  not  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country, 
and  whererer  the  game  of  football  is  played,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  who  .^w  Kcnyon-Staney  and  Cheneiy  pby  in  this  last  matcli 
will  be  of  that  opinion. 

SiKIL'S. 
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*t  flayed  in  both  matcbes. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S    PHILOSOPHERS 

AND  Jesters. 

BY  CHARLES  COWDEN   CLARKE. 
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n.— SHAKESPKARES  JESTERS. 

THING  of  '  humour '  is  a  joy  for  ever.*'  A  hum' 
Idea  is  a  boon  to  huroanity.  Mankind  tjkc  iiistintrtire 
delight  in  a  good  joke,  as  a  thing  that — ticyond  the 
n^CPr^dPt^  l>reaenl  moment's  mirth — brings  health  lo  the  fraae. 
with  in%^gor3tion  to  the  spirit.  There  is  refreshment,  there  is  reni 
tion,  in  a  witty  suggestion  ;  it  sets  the  lungs  into  wholesome  extro 
and  gives  &  fillip  to  the  faculties,  bringing  both  into  bcneficuil  a 
for  so  long  as  the  effect  of  the  thought  lasts,  nnd  as  often  as 
thought  recurs.  This  has  been  so  powerfully  leli,  thai  those 
men  who,  in  themselves  or  in  their  callings,  have  been  the  gra%-Dt. 
h.ive  frequently  most  taken  pleasure  in  supplpng  themselves  vith 
sources  of  laughter  from  without.  Thus  it  is  that  kings,  prime 
ministers,  statesmen,  with  the  whole  weight  of  a  nation's  weUiuv 
pressing  upon  iheir  individual  care  and  forethought,  ha\-c  naugjns 
relaxation  in  the  society  of  their  fools  and  jesters.  Con\'ersatioo 
with  an  e<iual  mind  would  have  been,  in  some  sort,  a  tax  ;  but  11 
Ing  to  tlie  light  words  of  a  giber  were  a  relief  yet  more  absolute 
idleness.  Rest  for  the  mind  was  felt  lo  come  in  a  more  posiu 
form  thus  tlian  even  from  silence.  At  first,  in  ruder  agci.  the 
babbling  of  half-uitted  fellows — the  hit-or-miss  sallies  of  idiots— wi 
resorted  to  as  delectable  amusement  of  this  nature.  Fun  -kv 
tracted  from  their  absurdities,  entertainment  derived  from 
blunders  and  oddities  of  gesture  or  sjicech.  Not  only  few  court* 
royal  households,  but  few  country  mansions  were  without  each 
regularly  retained  "natural"  or  "born-fool,''  belonging  to  the 
OS  part  of  its  domestic  train.  The  old  feudal  sysicro,  no  doubt, 
originated  this,  as  affording  roof,  food,  and  protection  to  those  least 
capable  of  proWding  for  themselves ;  but  it  also  grew  out  of  t 
instinctive  desire  for  humorous  idea  so  strong  in  the  human  ani 
and  perhaps  especially  in  Enf^lish  human  nature.  The  Engltshn 
)ubUcss  out  of  his  own  constitutioual  gnivit>'  and  sedatencu 
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manner,  with  staidness  and  steadfastness  of  disposition,  which  renders 
the  sense  of  relief  and  enjoyment  in  humour  exquisitely  keen— has 
ahvays  evinced  remarkable  relish  for  fun,  broad  fun,  together  ^ith  an 
acute  gratification  in  wit,  pure  wit.     As  civilisation  advanced  and 
knowledge  progressed,  the  bom-natural,  fool,  or  idiot  gave  place  by 
degrees  to  the  shrewd  obser\'er,  the  biting  jccrer ;  but  the  cloak  of 
foolishness  and  foolery  was  so  convenient  a  shelter  that  jesters  still 
continued  to  be  called  "fools."     It  was  their  custom  to  mask  their 
personal  allusions  and  hints  under  a  show  of  folly  and  unmcaning- 
ness ;  as  well  as  to  give  them  utterance  in  the  shape  of  scraps  of 
songs  and  ballads,  or  odds  and  ends  of  proverbial  sayings.     They 
wore  a  distinctive  costume  of  motley  or  parti<olourcd  apparel,  with 
a  curious  hood,  surmounted  either  i\iih  ass's  eais  or  a  cock's  comb  : 
bells  were  attached  to  their  elbows  and  skirts,  and   they  usually 
carried  a  bauble  or  stick,  of  which  one  end  terminated  in  a  car\'cd 
fool's  head,  and  the  other  with  an  inflated  bladder.     The  demeanour 
of  this  kind  of  household  fool  is  described  as  whimsical  and  flighty  ; 
in  the  words  of  Ur.  Lodge  : — "  The  fellow  is,  in  behaviour,  a  very- 
ape  and  no  man ;  he  is  continually  fleering  and  making  mouths  ;  he 
laughs  interaperately  at  every  occasion  and  dances  about  the  house> 
kaps  over  tables,  out^skiijs  men's  heads,  trips  up  his  companions* 
heels,  bums  sack  with  a  candle,  and  halh  all  the  feats  of  a  lord  of 
misrule  in  the  country.    In  these  ceremonies  you  shall  know  his  call- 
ing, and  it  is  a  s[H:cial  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and  makes 
faces."     By  such  accounts  as  these  we  find  that  the  domestic  fool  or 
jester  was  more  practical  than  intellectual  in  his  humour,  and  that  it 
consisted  quite  as  much  in  droll  pranks  as  in  droll  sayings.     More- 
over, from  the  recorded  jests  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  among 
licensed  fools — the  court  fools — no  very  remarkable  evidence  of  wit 
exists  as  having  distinguished  them.     Pertness,  sly  inucndo,  smart 
raps  at   persons  and   things  otherwise  sacred  from  comment  or 
censure,  mark  some  of  their  sallies  ;  but  for  the  most  pan  so  little  of 
clever  sarcasm  or  ingenuity  of  [wint  are  to  be  found  in  their  tradi- 
tional jokes,  that  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at  the  favour  with 
which  their  royal  patrons  listened  to  them.     I'or  instance,  there  is  a 
collection  of  scMralled  jokes  extant,  as  being  those  of  Rich^  Tarlton, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  jester.     The  book  is  named  " Tarltons  Jests," 
and  they  are  set  forth  on  the  title-page  as  being  "  full  of  delight,  wit. 
and  honest  mirth."    Now,  as  for  delight,  we  learn  that  they  pleased 
Her   Majesty  Queen   Bess;   tnit   I   can  answer  for  one  of  Queen 
■Victoria's  subjects  finding  no  delight  whatever  in  them.    As  for  wit, 
they  are  as  dull  as  Moor-ditch  on  a  November  day,  flat  as  a  flounder 
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or  a  Gibus  hat ;  and  as  for  mirth,  there  is  scarce  food  for  one  (augh 
throughout  the  whole  seventy-four  jests '  Vet.  norwithstandrng  ^ 
this,  we  arc  informed  upon  no  meaner  authoritj*  than  that  of  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  "'rhe\Vorthies,""Holy  War,"&c.,and  hinaell 
a  first-rale  punster  and  >;rcat  wit.  lliat  (to  quote  his  own  quaint  wonb) 
"when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not  say  sullen)  and  ooi 
of  good  humour,  he  could  vndumptsh  her  at  his  pleasurr.  Her 
highest  favoimtcs  would  in  some  cases  go  to  Tarlton  before  ibey 
would  go  to  the  Queen ;  and  he  was  their  usher  to  prquie  tber 
advantageous  accession  to  her.  In  a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  ntofr 
of  her  faults  than  most  of  her  chaplains,  and  cured  her  mclancfaoly 
better  than  all  her  ph}-sicians."  In  these  lost  two  ])oints,  I  take  it. 
lay  the  chief  secret  of  the  influence  these  court  fools  had  over  their 
royal  favourers — freedom  of  outspeaking  .ind  relief  from  seiioos 
thoughts.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  favourite  fool-jesien 
were :  Win  Somers,  Henry  VIII.'s  fool ;  Patch,  Cardinal  WobcT's 
fool ;  Pattison,  Sir  Thomas  Moore's  fool :  Dicky  Pierce,  the  Eari  of 
Suifolk's  fool ;  and  Archce  Armstrong  and  Muckle  John,  both  foots 
to  Charles  1.  Will  Somcrs  was  go  great  a  favourite  with  bluff  King 
Hal  that  he  had  htm  introduced  in  his  own  portrait  with  hii 
which  painting  is  in  the  Hampton  Court  collection. 
Wobey  is  said  to  liave  cherished  his  fool,  Patch,  as  one  of  the  few 
comforts  that  were  leH  to  him  in  his  downfall ;  and  Sir  Thome 
Mocwe.  when  he  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  sent  his  fiit-ourite; 
Paitison,  as  a  gift  to  the  I^rd  Mayor  of  I.ondon,  making  it  his 
special  request  that  the  poor  jester  might  each  year  retain  office 
under  the  succeeding  mayoralty. 

In  virtue  of  their  aU-licensed  foolery — which  might  exercise  indf 
upon  all  persons  without  restriction — no  one  could  take  offience  at 
any  liberty  of  speech  which  these  privileged  gentry  miglit  think  ft  to 
use.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  upon  record  of  a  joke  whicb 
Will  Somers  played  otf  upon  the  arrogant  Cardinal  Wolsey:  bot  » 
his  royal  master  chose  to  sanction  it,  the  haughty-fiouled  prdtie  lad 
no  other  resource  tlun  to  submit,  and  pass  the  whole  oftas  the  meir 
jest  of  one  whose  office  it  was  to  play  impudent  tricks.  Tlic  anecdote 
is  in  the  "  Nest  of  Ninnies,"  and  is  related  in  thcfle  words : — 

On  a  tiioe  appointed,  tbe  King.  Henry  VIII.,  tlineil  at  Windsor,  in  tlic  dBpd 
yard  at  CardiBal  Wobej-'s,  at  tli«  time  when  he  iris  huildfns  that  atlmtfahk 
work  of  ku  tomb :  at  wkoM  ^te  Oood  a  ntunber  of  poor  people  to  be  ccmdtf 
alms  when  dinser  wa«  done  witkin.  And  a»  WiJl  Somas,  tke  jeitct.  pmmJ  bf, 
tbey  nhited  him.  taking  kim  for  a  worthy  personage,  wbkrk  pIfMil  Um.  1b 
"^A  comc» :  and  Gniling  tkc  King  at  dinner,  And  the  Caniiiial  b)*,  atMadiaci  10 

Ipace  him  that  he  nc\ci  loved— "  Harry  (say?  he}  lend   me  tcs   pontta." 
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•^Mlul  to  do?"  M|B  the  King.  "To  pa)-  three  or  foor  of  the  Citrdinal's 
CTediton  "  (quoth  be),  "  to  whom  my  uotJ  u>  pa»ed,  and  ihey  are  come  now  far 
tbcmooc)-."  "  That  ihoo  »halt.  Will,"  «|uoih  he.  "  Creclitor*  of  mine  I  "  (tays 
the  Cardinal)  "  I'D  |*ivc  your  grace  my  head  if  any  man  can  justly  ask  of  me  a 
penny-*'  "No  ?"  («iy5  WiJlf  "lend  me  ten  pounds  :  if  1  pay  it  not  where  thou 
varnt  It  rn  gWe  thee  twenty  for  it."  »  Do  so  " — %ay«  the  King.  "  That  I  will,  my 
beee  "  lays  the  Car<Iinal),  "  tboagh  I  know  I  ove  none."  With  lliat  he  lends 
Will  Icn  poQDd.'^.  Wdl  j>ocs  to  the  gate,  and  distiibnles  it  to  the  poor,  and 
brt<ughl  the  empty  bag.  "  There  b  thy  bag  again'*  (says  he),  "thy  creditois  arc 
utist'ied,  and  my  woiJ  out  of  daogei."  "Who  received  it"  (»aid  the  Kingi,  "the 
brewer  or  llir  baker  ?  "  "  Neither,  Harry  "  (saj-5  WiH  Somers) :  "  but  Cardinal, 
atttwer  me  one  thing :  to  whom  dost  Ihou  owe  Ihy  Miul  .^ "  ■•  To  God  \  "  (quoth 
he).  "  To  whom  thy  wealth  ?  "  "  To  the  poor  "  (says  he).  "  Take  thy  forfeit, 
ilaoy  "  (nyi  the  fool).  "  open  confe&<>ion,  open  pctumcc.  Ilis  head  ia  thine ;  for 
to  the  poor  at  the  gate  I  paid  bis  debt,  which  he  yields  is  due  ;  or  if  thy  stony 
benrt  will  not  yield  it  ito,  nave  thy  head  by  denying  thy  word,  and  lend  it  me.  Thou 
knowest  I  am  poor,  and  have  neither  wealth  nor  wit ;  and  what  thatt  lendcst  to 
tbepoor.  God  wQi  piiy  thee  tesfald.  He  is  my  surety,  arrest  him:  for  by  my  troth, 
hmf  me  when  I  pay  thee."  The  King  linghed  at  the  jest :  amd  so  did  the 
Caritnal^for  a  show ;  bat  it  gricvcil  him  to  jest  away  ten  pouods  &o. 

There  is  a  still  tnorc  6agntnt  instance  of  this  kind  of  daring  in  a 
court  fool,  told  in  history-.  I^uis  XL's  jester  happened  to  over- 
bear his  royal  master  make  cimfcssion  of  an  atrocity,  when  on  his 
knecSf  praying  aloitd,  in  an  ecstasy  of  pious  candour  and  contrition, 
such  OS  not  uuixeciucDtly  seLeed  llial  {jerilous  old  crime-monger  in  liis 
siiddcn  s[iasras  of  remorse.  Tlie  n-ickedness  \vsl&  no  other  than  the 
secret  murder  of  his  own  brother — by  jKjisan  ;  and  the  fool,  who  had 
previously  belonged  to  this  vet)-  brother,  took  an  opporttmity  of  up- 
braiding his  new  ma&to-,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  company  at  dinner, 
with  the  deed.  Hut  the  wily  old  King  adopted  the  safest  course  for 
himself  in  the  dUcmma—that  of  taking  no  notice,  and  treating  the 
s  speech  as  nothing  more  than  a  professional  joke — harmless 
and  DKaoiogless. 

The  jests  of  the  professed  jcsttrr^,  or  fuols,  as  handed  tlonx  to  us 
by  antiquarian  preservation,  are  not  only  grievously  destitute  of 
point,  as  already  observed ;  but  tliey  are  barbarously  lax  in  good 
taste  and  good  maimers.  They  arc  coarse  and  indecent,  and  full 
of  a  consummate  grossncss  and  ribalilry,  with  a  very  modicum  of 
humour.  The  Shake-speare  Society  reprinted  some  cf  these 
of  jester-lore;  and  I  mtist  say,  upon  looking  them  through 
for  my  present  purpose,  I  find  verj-  little  that  strikes  mc  as  wonJt 
preserving  from  the  mildew  and  decay  of  obhvion.  One  of  the 
tracts,  for  insunce,  is  tlie  collection  of  "Tarlton's  Jests,"  l>eforc 
alluded  to;  another  is  Amiin's   "Nest   of    Ninnies" — containing 
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a  kind  of  record  of  some  of  the  notable  fools,  with  many  of  tbetr 
not  ablest  sayings.  This  Robert  Armin  was  one  of  ihe  ongtoal 
actOTs  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  was  also  Dick  Tarlloa.  There 
evidently  a  ludicrous  association  with  Tarlton's  personal  appi 
and  personal  manner,  for  he  is  described  as  "  making  the  audieoce 
laugh  (he  very  instant  he  peeped  out  his  head"  He  hod  a  flat  nose, 
a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  a  plain  face  altogether :  but  a  comic  coun- 
lenance  depends  more  upon  play  of  features  than  upon  features 
themselves.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  celebrated  fooI-j<sten 
depended  greatly  more  upon  iheir  own  personal  peculiarity  in  fiia 
than  upon  any  intrinsic  merit  of  humour  or  wit  in  what  they  said- 
One  exception,  at  all  events,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Archce, 
Charles  I.'s  jester^  who  made  one  of  the  finest  puns  ever  coined 
upon  the  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  he  specially  hated.  Upon 
some  momentous  occasion  he  proclaimed  aloud :  "  Great  praise  be 
given  to  God ;  and  /ittU  Load  to  the  devil"  Certain  it  is,  however 
that  from  all  that  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  «-e  can  only 
more  and  more  admire  the  transcendent  way  in  whicli  our  great 
poet  lias  improved  titK>n  the  existing  models  for  his  fool^estcn.  He 
took  the  kind  of  character  as  he  found  it ;  but  he  made  it  his  own 
before  he  had  done  with  it.  He  made  it  a  medium  for  pungent  vit; 
f(H'  biting  satire ;  for  light  filUps ;  for  hard  raps ;  for  good-humoured 
sarcasm  ;  for  severe  censure ;  for  easy  play  ;  for  strong  earnest ;  far 
the  gayest  of  smiles,  or  for  the  heartiest  laughter ;  for  the  neatc^ 
repartee,  and  for  the  broadest  humour.  His  fools  utter  the 
nonsense,  the  most  sagacious  absurdity.  They  make  one  chuc 
and  ponder  in  one  breath.  While  wc  n-ink  at  their  rogucrj-,  we  think 
of  the  solid  matter  it  contains.  Besides  their  fun,  they  have  afut>d  of 
something  still  better. 

It  is  evident  that  tlic  dramatic  fool,  as  representative  of  the  domestic 
fool,  was  expected  to  contain  all  this ;  but  what  dramatist  save  Shake- 
speare ever  carried  tlie  idea  into  such  potent  e^ect  ?  CcT\'antcs  asserts 
that  '*  to  si>eak  wittily,  and  write  good  jests,  belongs  to  none  but  great 
geniuses ;"  and  he  makes  Don  Quixote  say  :  "  The  cleverest  pan  m 
a  pby  is  the  fool's ;  therefore,  he  that  writes  it  must  be  no  fooL" 
Assuredly  the  playwright  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  was  "  no  fool," 
and  in  conseijuence  his  fooU  are  the  very  best  fools  that  ever  were 
created.  Shake3i>earc  has  often  made  jesting  and  foolery  a  vehicle 
for  philosophy.  Nature  does  so  j  and  Shakespeare  is  nature's  sccood 
self.  His  gravest  fools  utter  the  profoundest  and  most  searching  of 
tntths,  while  his  gayest  fools  let  slip  many  a  precious  gem  of  worth 
"~  'Jic  midst  of  their  sparkling  trifles,     Our  poet  knew  perfectly  how 
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prone  iu«  the  deepest  feelings  to  lurk  within  a  smiling  lip,  aiid  how 
frequently  a  glad  heart  and  a  joyous  tongue  well  forth  in  thoughts 
nearer  akin  to  tears  than  laughter;  only  choosing  tlut  light  utterance 
to  conceal  their  intensity. 

Of  all  Sbakupeare's  fools,  Uie  finest  is  the  foul  in  ''  l^ar."     It  is 

concei\*ed  with  a  grace  and  even  retinenient  that  wonderfully  har- 

mtmise  with  the  sublime  pathos  of  the  story,  ivhile  at  the  same  time 

it  IS  drawn  with  a  truth  of  humorous  fantasticality  in  diction  suitable  to 

the  character  of  a  king's  jester.  Lear'sj  fool  isa}uuth,not  a  grown  man; 

a  pened  lad.  to  whom  his  royal  master  looks  for  <|uaint  sapngs  and 

whimsical  sentences  when  vexed  or  irritable  ;  a  lavourcd  fellow,  whose 

wayward  speeches  are  tolerated  and  even  liked  when  graver  cares 

press  hard  u]>on  the  old  monarch,  and  to  whose  playful  sallies  he 

turns  when  desiring  to  fill  a  vacant  half  hour  or  beguile  a  Ici-^urc 

inteml.     On  his  return  from  hunting,  inii>aiient  for  dinner,  and 

issuing  a  hasty  order  to  ba^  it  served  immediately,  L,ear  inquires  fw 

his  favourite  follower  to  come  and  entertain  him  llic while.   "Dinner, 

ho,  dinner  !    Where's  my  knave?  my  fool  ?  Go  jiJit.  and  call  my  fool 

hither  r*    The  personal  and  affectionate  interest  taken  hy  Lear  in  the 

lad  »  denoted  at  the  very  outset.     He  not  only  asks  eagerly  and 

I     repettedly  for  him,  but  when  told  that  since  Cordelia  s  going  into 

^^nance  "  tlie  fool  lialh  much  pined  away,"  Lear  answers  hurriedly  : 

^™*  No  more  of  that ;  I htwc noltd it  7V€ll ;'  and  when  the  foci  himself 

appears  on  the  scene,  his  old  roaster  accosts  Jiim  with  :  "  Low  now, 

mjr  pratty  knave,  ha^o  dfsi  thou  /"    The  very  expression,  "  ."  ly  pretty 

ve,"  serves  to  paint  the  fool's  iMyish  years,  and  to  (ic[)ici  the 

dling  regard  of  Lear  for  him.    On  other  occasions,  to>,  his  old 

r  generally  addresses  him  as  "  My  boy  ;"  and  during  ihe  incl^ 

of  the  night  in  the  storm,  Ixar  says :  "Come  on,  my  boy:  h<m 

tAint,  my  boy  1    Art  c^Hi    I  am  cold  myselC     ....     P$er 

rr,  I  hmr  one  /><rrf  i/i  my  hrari  thal's  sorry  \<t  for  t/iee,' 

too,  when  pcTMiaded  to  take  shelter  in  the  hovel,  Lear 

takes  thought  tirst  for  his  fool.    "  In,  ray  hoy;  fff first.    .     .    .    A'ay, 

^j^  tk/r  in."    This  kind  of  gentle  feeling  is  shown  by  othcni  as  well 

IPtt  the  King  towards  the  stripling  fool-jester ;  for  Kent^who,  disguised 

as  Ckius,  affects  much  bluntness  of  speech — on  more  than  one  occa- 

noD  ipcaks  iiivouringly  of  and  to  the  lad.    U1icn  the  fool  is  sportively 

I     but  keenly  rebuking  Ixat  for  having  so  unwisely  cast  all  jwwer  into 

^B|t  unworthy  daughters' hands,  Kent  obscr\'es :  "'lliis  is  not  alto- 

^Betlier  fool,  my  lord.'    Afterwards  also,  in  the  storm,  when  the  boy, 

^HciLretl  at  hnding  the  Bedlam  beggar  in  the  hovel,  runs  out  again, 

^^kclaiming  :  "  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle ;  here's  a  spirit.    Help  mc, 

^r    Vot-  X..  N.S.  i87j.  E  K. 
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help  me!"  Kent  encouragingly  says:  "  Cnw  me  thy  hand.     Who* 
there?"    And  still  farther  on,  at  the  dose  of  that  wild  night  scene, 
when  the  poor  old  King,  worn  out,  has  fallen  into  weary  Klumbo; 
Kent,  |>re|>aritig  to  bear  him  away  to  safer  <tuarters,  uys  to  tbe 
faithful  fool  :  '^Come,  help  to  1>ear  thy  master:  thou  must  not  stay 
behind."    This  tenderness  with  which  the  lad  is  treated  partly  arisw 
from  his  dclieaey  of  frame,  which  is   indicated   by  some  slight  hut 
KJ^ificant  side  touches  in  the  course  of  the  play.     Fiist^  there  is  his 
"pining  awaj,"'  on  his  young  mistress's  departure  frotn    Eo^and, 
above  alluded  to.     Then  there  is  his  sensitiveness  to  churlish  wcatfas- 
and  sharp  nij;ht  air.  betokened  by  his  words  during  the  storm:  **0 
niuclc,  court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  this  rain-inttfT 
out  o'  door.     Good  nunde,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing ; 
here's  a  night  that  ]>incs  neither  wise  men  nor  fools."    Agnin  :  "  This 
cold  night  will  turn  us  at!  to  fools  and  madmen."    Ijistly,  there  is  his 
withdrawal  from  the  pby.    It  is  silently  fflected,  the  dramatist  giving 
no  express  mention  of  the  fool  after  his  assisting  to  bear  his  old 
master  away  to  the  liiier  prepared  for  conveying  the  King  to  Dmcr; 
but  to  my  mind,  Shakespeare  e^'idently  meant  to  infer  tliat  the  fragile 
lad — weakly  in  frame,  susceptible  in   icmperamenL,  and   rendcfed 
doubly  so  by  the  delicary  of  his  nurture  tn  the  court  household  as 
the  petted  boy-jester  of  his  royal  employer^ never  recovered  from 
the  rigours  and  terrors  of  that  tempestuous  night ;  that  he  sidtcnfid 
and  died  soon  after,  fulfilling  actually,  as  well  as  poetically,  bis  onti 
last  uttered  words  :  "  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon."    Jn  the  noontide 
of  his  youth  and  fidelity,  Lear's  fool  goes  to  his  deathbed,  when  his 
old  master  no  longer  needs  him  by  Ins  side.     Fidelity  of  attachrocni 
is  at  the  root  of  the  fool's  philosophy :  it  inspires  him  with  scraps  of 
philosophic  monition  when  he  finds  Ixrar  madly  giving  up  all  domi- 
nion into  the  hands  of  his  unscmpulous  and  domineering  dai^lcfs: 
xs  it  inspires  him  wiih  morsels  of  playful  fortitude  when  alone  with 
liar's  mad  ngony  in  the  night  storm,   labouring  "  to  out-jest  hi» 
heart-struck  injuries."    It  is  the  lad's  faithfiil  instinct  thai  bids  him 
choose  in  the  commencement  of  his  master's  renounced  sway  to 
address  Kent  in  liar's  hearing  thus : — "  An  thou  canst  not  smile  a» 
the  wind  sits,  thou'lt  take  cold  shortly:  there,  take  my  coxcomb: 
why,  this  fellow  has  l>ani.shed  two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  thinl 
a  blessing  against  his  tvill ;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wnr 
my  coxcomb."    And  to  say  to  Lear  himself:  "  Nunde,  give  roe  an 
egg,  and  I'll  give  thee  two  crowns."' 

Lmr.  ■V\'Kal  In 
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two  crown  of  the  cgf .  When  thou  dorest  tby  crown  t'  the  middle,  and  eareit 
■way  both  parts,  thou  bores!  thine  us  on  thy  bsck  o'er  the  dirt ;  Ihott  bsdst 
bitic  wit  in  thy  Inkl  crown  when  thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  awny.  If  I  speak 
like  myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped  thnt  fint  finds  it  sxt. 

It  is  his  courage  of  fidelity  that  prompts  him  to  boldty  second  hts 
master  as  follows,  in  the  very  teeth  of  haughty  CoQeril  herself: — 

Ltar.  How  now,  daughter  i  what  makes  that  frontlet  oo  ?  Metliinks  you  an 
too  much  or  Lite  i'  the  frown. 

I'aot.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  tbou  hadst  no  need  to  care  foir  h«r 
frowning :  dow  thoa  art  an  O  withoat  a  figure  :  i  jm  better  than  thou  art  now ; 
1  am  a  Fool,  thou  art  nothing.  \To  Gonenl.]  Yes.  forsooth,  I  will  hold  my 
looguc :  to  your  bcc  bids  me,  though  you  say  oothing.     Mum,  maui, 

Ke  that  keeps  nor  cruit  nor  crum, 
Wear>'  of  all,  shall  want  some. 

[J^'ntiff  fe  Ltar.}  That's  a  sbemled  peascod. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  his  affectionate  attachment  which  cattses  him 
try  and  di\'ert  Lear's  thoughts,  when  he  perceives  them  lo  be  dwel- 
hng  with  too-late  remorse  and  awakened  truth  of  perception  U|H«i 
the  Injustice  done  towards  Cordelia,  and  upon  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  Gonciil  and  R^an. 

Z^ar.  I  did  her  wrong. 

fisaf.  CanJit  IcM  how  an  oj-sler  makes  his  shell  ? 

J^r,  Xo. 

/iW.  Kor  I  neither ;  bit  1  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  houic. 

I^r.  Why? 

/a>/.  \Vhy,  to  put  his  head  in  ;  not  to  give  it  awny  to  his  daughtetSt  tui  leave 
lib  bonu  without  a  case. 

tiMr.  I  wCU  forget  my  nalutc    So  kind  a  father ! — B«  my  hones  ready  ? 

Foot.  Thy  anci  aie  gone  about  'em.  The  reason  why  the  seven  stan  are  no 
more  than  seren  is  a  pretly  reason. 

Z^tr.  Because  tbcy  are  not  djjht  ? 

fboi.  Yes,  indeed  :  Ihou  wouldu  make  a  good  Fool. 

I^ar.  To  take  it  again  perforce  ! — monster  ingratitude  ! 

/«rf.  IT  tbou  wert  my  fool,  niwcle.  I'd  have  thee  beaten  for  being  ohl  before 
thy  time, 

Z«or.  How's  that  ? 

/*««/.  Thou  ^houldsl  not  have  been  old  before  thou  hadst  been  wi»e. 

When  Lear  in  his  anguuh  of  resentment  is  suffocaling  with  the 
heav}'  sense  of  fiiuling  Regan  no  less  flinty  than  her  sister  Goncril, 
and  pathetically  l^xdaiIns :  "  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart  !  but, 
down  I  *'  the  fool  endeavours  to  rally  him  from  his  oppression  by  an 
attempt  at  bitter  gaiet)* :  "  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  c(H-.kiicy  did  to 
the  eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive ;  she  rapped  them  o' 
the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  'Down,  wantons,  down!' 
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Twas  her  brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buiicred  ho 
hay." 

It  is  his  loving  care  for  Lear  and  fond  personal  attachment  that 
urge  him  to  try  and  appease  the  wild  desire  of  the  old  King,  in  his 
bewilderment  amid  tlie  buffeting  tempest,  to  tear  ofT  his  clothes-.— 
"  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  'tis  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in :" 
and  desperately  to  attempt,  by  snatches  of  his  old  jcster-sajrings.  to 
allay  the  raging  desire  for  vengeance  that  tortures  Lear  when  "all 
the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his  impatience"  : — 

Fo9i.  Pr'ythee,  nunclc,  tell  me  whether  a  iniulmaii  be  a  gcntlcnun,  or  t 
yeoman. 

Lear.  A  kin;;,  a  kine ! 

Fool,  No,  he's  ii  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his  loa;  for  he's  ft  and 
yeonun  that  sees  his  son  a  t^enllctnao  before  hhn. 

Ltar.  Tu  have  a  tl)ou<.aniI  with  reJ  burning  Hpitx  come  whiznog  Ja  npMt 
tbem, — 

Fo>}t.  He's  nuad  that  tmsls  in  the  tuneness  of  a  wolT,  a  bonc'i  health,  s  hs/ft 
lore,  or  a  *' jade's"  oith. 

Finally,  it  is  the  truth  of  his  attadmient  to  Lear  that  teaches 
to  humour  the  old  King's  wandering  fancy,  when  he  imagines 
wooden  stool  to  be  his  hardhearted  daughter ; — 

Ltar.  Anntgc  her  first ;  'tisGoneril.    There,  take  myoatli  before  this  hooom* 
able  assembly,  she  kicked  Ihe  poor  king  her  father. 
Foci.  Come  hither,  mistri.<«s.     Is  youi  name  Goneril  ? 
Ltar,  She  cannot  deny  it. 
Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 

This  principle  of  fidelity  in  attachment  is  finely  sustained  through- 
out the  tragedy,  as  compensadng  counterpart  to  the  cruelty  and  sell- 
will  which  form  its  mainspring  of  passion  and  character.  While  the 
chief  person.igcs  arc  all  more  or  less  .ictuaied  by  these,  the  secondary 
personages  are  all  more  or  less  imbued  with  loyalty  of  feeling  and 
laithful  adherence.  Uliile  Lear,  Goneril,  Regan,  Edmund  are  per- 
fect impersonations  of  will,  the  King  of  France,  tlie  E.irl  of  Kent, 
Edgar,  the  fool,  the  gentleman-emissary  to  Cordelia,  the  old  man. 
tenant  to  Gloster,  and  even  Gloster  himself,  with  Oswald  the 
steward  to  Goneril,  arc  tistxf  one  strongly  characterised  by  fidelity 
of  attachment :  the  King  of  France  is  faithful  to  his  affection  fer 
Cordelia,  *'  through  good  report  and  evil  report ;"  tuldiig  her  as  his 
queen  and  wife  when  even  her  own  father  resiles  and  rejects  her. 
Kent  is  faithful  unto  death  ton-ards  his  royal  master,  after  having 
been  discarded  and  lianished  by  him.  I'ldgar  is  faithful  to  his  IJuher, 
after  having  been  mistmdcrstood  and  denounced  by  him;  dedicating 
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Kath.  *Tts  passtnc  good  ;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  bAve  it. 

Gni.  I  fear  it  is  loo  cboleric  a  meat.      How  say  you  to  a  (at  tripe 
boiled? 

Ktak.  I  like  it  well ;  goo<I  Grumio,  fetcli  it  mc. 

Gru.  1  canool  tell ;  I  fear  'lib  choleric.  ^V1lBt  &iy  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  ndr 
mnsurd  ? 

Kath.  A  di*h  that  I  do  love  lo  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  Ihc  mustani  is  loo  liot  u  little. 

Kaih.   Wtiy  ihvD,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru.  Nay,  then,  I  will  not ;  you  ihaU  have  n)ii.»ard,or  ebe  you  get  no  beef  1 
Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one  or  any  thine  ^on  wilL 

Gru.  Why,  then,  the  musurd  wiihoot  the  beef. 

No  wonder  the  exasperated  Kate  bursts  out,  and  drives  him  froti 
her  with  blows  and  buffets,  for  an  insolent  varlet  who  dares  to  mock 
her  with  his  low  joking,  and  which  would  be  thought  *'ordinar)' ''  at 
any  booth  in  any  fair. 

The  clowTi  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  is  one  of  those  same  b< 
jesters;  but  he  has  better  stuff  in  him.  He  is^  as  the  Guard 
him — "  a  rural  fellow  "  yet  his  rusticity  has  some  glimpses  of  nature's 
teaching  in  it ;  and  his  simplicity  has  found  out  a  knowing  thing 
two.  He  speaks  of  one  of  his  neighbours  as  "  a  viay  honest 
but  something  given  to  He,  an  a  woman  should  not  do  but  in  the  way 
of  honesty."  He  has  a  good,  common  sense,  practical  creed  tourh- 
ing  the  difference  bet»'ecn  profession  and  action  :  namely,  "  He  tliai 
will  believe  all  that  they  say  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that  they 
do."  And  he  hxs  some  comely  notions  ujjon  womankind,  for  he  sa>s  : 
*'  I  know  Uiat  a  womaii  is  a  dUh  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her 
not"     True  theory,  that,  or  I'm  a  Goth. 

A  more  complete  opposite  to  the  hdelit)*  of  Lear's  fool  could 
hardly  be  instanced  than  the  blithe  regard lessness  of  Autolycus,  the 
rogue-jester  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale."  He  is  laiihful  to  nobody  and  to 
nothing,  save  to  his  own  ot)en-air  philosophy  of  careless  roving  and 
vagabondising,  and  to  his  own  Mercurial  philosophy  of  cheating  and 
roguer)*.  There  i-s  no  reserve  about  his  Hermes-derived  propensities ; 
he  figures  in  the  dramalis  persona  plainly  thus  :  "  Autolycus,  is 
ropte;*'  and  on  his  first  entrance  in  the  play  he  explicitly  and  at  once 
announces  himself,  his  small  amount  of  fidelity  in  attachment  to  hts 
former  master,  and  his  undisguised  addiction  to  purloinment  of  what- 
ever he  can  lay  hands  upon.  After  singing  three  stanzas  of  a  rollick- 
ing ditty  tliat  asserts  his  predilection  for  o^fen-air  life  and  enjoyments, 
he  says :  "  I  have  served  Prince  Florizcl,  and.  in  my  time,  wore 
«hr«-**.oilc;   but  now  I  am  out  of  service;"  upon  which  be  bnmks 


cK  into  .1  couple  more  stanzas  of  devil-inay-carelsm.  and  then 
proceeds  with : — 

My  timfiic  is  sheets.  When  the  kite  builds.  look  to  lc»cr  linen.  My  filber 
Buaed  me  Autolycu«,  who  being,  at  I  am,  lillcred  unJer  Mercury',  wa^  likeuHsc  >i 
nupper-up  of  uncoositlerL-d  trillcs.  With  die  and  dnil>  I  |iurchased  ihLh  capa* 
rison.ond  my  Te%'enueu  the  lilly  cheat :  gaUow^  ami  knock  are  too  powerful  on  the 
highway :  bcalinc  and  hanging  arc  terrors  to  tnc ;  for  the  life  to  come,  1  t^Icep  out 
the  though  tx  of  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  i>arallcl  that  speecli  for  impudent  heedless- 
ness and  gay  unconcern,  and  as  a  brief  siuntnary  of  avowed  faith- 
fulness in  serious  considerations.  How  jauntily  the  fellow  professes 
his  peccadilloes,  and  owns  to  preferring  small  pilTerings  to  highway 
robbery,  lest  the  latter  might  subject  him  to  fatal  penalty  ;  and  how 
airily  he  disposes  of  the  gravest  and  mast  inotnenioiiK  tiiicKtion  that 
can  engage  human  thought  !  Axitolycnis  h  the  most  feather-brained 
and  hght-hearied  of  sceptics,  and  his  light  heart  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  out-of-door  gipsy  existence.  Roaming  about,  as  he 
docs,  among  green  lanes  and  green  fields,  picVitig  up  a  livelihood  from 
every  gull  he  encounters,  providing  himself  with  a  shirt  from  any 
friendly  hedge  whereon  linen  Is  hung  to  dry,  getting  a  meal  from  any 
stray  bam,  kitchen  garden,  or  poultry  )*ard  (hat  may  yield  him  a 
handful  of  grain,  a  fresh  vegetable,  an  egg,  or  a  yoimg  chicken,  he 
acquires  a  philosophic  indifference  as  to  set  means,  and  teams  to  take 
things  most  easily  and  merrily.  He  I>ecomes  improvident  as  a  matter 
of  course,  receiving  alt  waifs  tliat  fall  in  his  way  as  godsends  vouch- 
safed for  him  to  seize  and  make  his  own.  He  ha!<  a  natural  reliance 
upon  the  good  turns  of  Fortune,  since  he  has  many  times  ex|K;ricnced 
her  Iad)-ship'5  kind  favouring  ;  and  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
lU^cscns,  sine-e  he  has  frequently  found  them  reap  reward.  He  enler- 
^Uns  no  slight  conviction  of  his  own  superior  gifts,  his  powers  of 
tiDscruptjlous  knavery,  for  he  has  many  a  time  tested  their  excellence 
and  discovered  their  efficiency.  Consequently,  he  darts  upon  an 
opponunity  for  trickery  as  a  spider  darts  iqjon  an  imwary  fly 
approaching  the  web.  On  seeing  the  clown  advance  along  the  road 
i^^om  his  father's  cottage,  .\utoIycus  at  once  exclaims  :  "*  A  prize !  a 
I|pri2e  !"  secure  of  his  prey  at  the  very  first  glance.  So  audaciously 
sure  is  he  of  his  victim  that  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  htmstlf 
as  the  footpad  who  he  pretends  has  assaulted  him  : — 

CIcncm.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed  you  'i 

AutoljKut,  A  fcUow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  tru1-tay-dame«. 
I  knew  him  once  a  'iervant  of  the  prince,  t  cannot  lell,  goo<)  itir,  for  whkh  of 
bis  Tirtocs  it  was.  bat  be  was  eeruinly  whipped  out  of  the  court. 
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Chv!n,  His  \ice,  you  would  »ay;  there'b  no  vtitne  wlu|ip«d  oat  of  tbe  ccurt; 
they  cherish  it,  to  make  it  suy  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

AiitoL  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir,  1  know  thi:>  man  well :  hehathbceo  ftiacou  ipe- 
besrcr;  then  a  proccss-servCT— a  b^tililT:  then  he  comjjassed  a  nioliai  of  ib 
prodigal  NOn,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where  tny  land  aad  IitiB{ 
lies ;  and,  havinc  floKn  o^xr  many  knavish  profeMions,  be  aetUed  only  ia  nfoc: 
flomc  call  him  Autolycus. 

Not  contented  with  hiv  first  successful  inroad  upon  the  cloirn'i 

pocket,   the  instant  the  rustic's  back  is  turned  Autolycus  plaiu  i 

Cxrther  attack : — 

rn  be  M'ith  you  at  yonr  sbeep-shearing.  too.  If  I  make  not  thii  cheat  btac 
out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  mc  be  unrolled,  and  my  une  ptf 
in  tbc  bonk  of  virtue  \ 

His  spirits  rise  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  fraud  ;  and  his  only  (iread 
is  tlial  he  may  be  entered  in  the  category  of  tamely  virtuous  ]>tfoplc 
At  one  time  he  says,  vhcn  observing  the  artlcssness  of  the  old 
shepherd  and  his  son  ; — ■ 

How  blcsl  arc  wc  that  air  not  simple  men!  Yet  Nature  roigbt  lu^c  iu4l 
me  an  thc^e  are ;  Ihcrcfore  111  not  dud^tn. 

His  contempt  for  probity  ts  exquisitely  frank.  And  on  anolber 
occasion  he  exclaims ; — 

Ha,  ha!  what  a  fuul  Honetty  it !  and  Tm^l,  his  sworn  broUier,  a  VBjTiiBfb 
gentleman ! 

The  cxhibration  he  feels  when  something  fresh  presents  itself  in 
the  way  of  an  opportunity  for  roguery-  is  delicious.  He  hugs  himself 
upon  it,  and  chuckles  over  it,  as  though  it  were  a  privileged  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  sharp  faculties,  and  a  special  bencfiuiioa 
dispensed  from  above : — 

J  undenttand  the  husinen;  I  hear  it.  To  bave  an  open  ear,  i  fi«lck  eyd  orf 
%  nimble  band,  is  necessary  for  a  cutpur»e:  a  good  no&c  is  requujtr  al*a,  to  sad 
out  work  for  the  other  senies.  I  see,  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjoit  man  dotk 
thrive.  U'hal  on  exchanjje  had  ihii  been  without  buol !  wliat  a  boot  w  hcrevitk 
this  e-cchangc!  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year  conmvc  at  as.  and  wc  nay  do 
anything  eUemporc.  The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity,  steali^ 
away  from  his  father,  with  his  clo;;  at  hin  heelw.  If  I  thought  It  w«re  a 
honesty  to  acquaint  the  KioK  withal,  I  would  not  do't.  I  hold  it  the  more 
lo  conceal  it :  and  therein  am  I  conMnnt  to  my  pn>fes»ion.  {Kt-^ntrr  Cf^mm] 
SAr/Az-nL]  A»ide,  aside  ;  here  in  more  matter  far  a  hot  brain  :  erety  Uoc't 
cver>'  shop,  church,  seuion,  hanginc,  yieldt  a  careful  nan  work. 

He  positively  exults  in  dishonesty,  and  plumes  himscV  upon 
lextcntyond  larceny.    Mc  disclaims  integrity  as  something  unvanhjr 
\  man  of  quick  pans ;  though  it  may  occasionally  be  adopted,  whes 
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perceived  lo  be  a  course  propitious  to  strategy :  "Though  I  am  not 
natuially  honesty  I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance." 

But  he  w»n  relapses  into  his  more  natural  vein  when  lie  pcrceiNcs 
the  major  ad\-antagc  point  ih.'tt  way :  and  even  shows  Uiat  he  can 
scnrcely  expect  to  withstand  the  combined  urgings  of  native  tendency 
and  fortuitous  proffer,  debating  the  point  with  the  most  coolly  phito* 
Sophie  deliberation  :— 

If  I  Iiad  a  mitvl  lo  be  hoae«t,  I  we,  Kortane  would  Dot  sofier  me  :  she  drops 
booties  in  my  mnuth.  I  «m  courteil  now  with  a  double  occuioii — gold,  aod 
the  meuis  to  do  the  priocc,  my  master,  good ;  which,  who  IctKmi  how  that 
nay  tom  back  to  my  advancement  P  1  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind 
ones,  aboard  him  :  if  he  think  tit  to  shore  them  ag^in,  and  that  the  coniplaint 
they  have  t<i  the  Kin^  coacemi  him  nothinf;,  let  him  call  mc  rogue  far  bdnj;  so 
iar  oftciouii :   for  I  am  proof  aj^nst  thai  title,  and  what  shame  else  bolone«  to't. 

Well  may  he  be  "  proof  against"  the  title  of  rogue  and  whatever 
ahamc  l^elongs  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  an  ignorant  world,  since  he 
himself  glories  in  it  as  a  proof  of  intelligcnti:il  superiority.  Autolycus 
is  a  thorough  philosopher  in  his  particular  wny-^thc  w.iy  of  "crooked 
wisdom,"  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  cunning.  Among  the  rest  of  his  un- 
scrupulous slynesses,  Autolycus  does  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of 
hypocris}-,  thai  lilcst  shift  of  false  pretence ;  yet  there  is  so  much 
humour  in  his  hypocritical  sentences,  they  are  accompanied  by  so 
evident  a  leer  of  quiet  sub-understanding  as  to  their  droller)*,  and  by 
so  palpable  an  eye-wink  as  to  iheir  brazen  impudence,  that  we 
cAnnoi  do  other  than  laugh  at  them.  For  instance,  when  he  has 
emptied  the  clown's  {Hjckets,  and  the  simple  fellow  asks  :^'*  Dost 
lack  money?  I  liave  little  money  for  thee  ;"  the  rogue  replies  :  "  No, 
good  sweet  sir  ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir ;  I  have  a  kinsman  not  past 
three-tiuarters  of  a  mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going  ;  I  shall  there 
have  money,  or  anjthtng  I  want.  Offer  me  no  monc)',  I  pray  you — 
that  kills  my  heart'"  At  another  time  he  says:  "And  indeed,  sir, 
there  arc  cozener?  abroad;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary." 
At  another,  with  an  air  of  candour,  he  owns;  "Indeed,  I  have  had 
earnest,  but  I  cannot  with  conscience  take  it. "  And  at  still  another 
he  loftily  exclaims :  "  I.ct  me  have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but 
tradesmen." 

That  final  clause  well  becomes  the  ex-pedl.ir  and  the  bom  rogue, 
whose  professed  "traffic  is  sheets"  and  "lesser  linen,"  when  he  can 
pilfer  them  while  "bleaching  on  the  hedge."  Yet,  after  all,  who  can 
help  having  far  more  th;m  a  "  sneaking  kindness"  for  Autolycus,  that 
tDerry-hcartcd  descendant  of  Mercur)-,  God  of  Thieves  ?  Who  would 
not  rather  «:ander  with  him  through  the  meadows,  *'  when  daffodils 
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begin  to  peet" — shutting  one's  eyes  dose  to  his  delinquende^  nid 
opening  one's  cars  wide  to  }iis  waggeries  and  chirruping  songs — thin 
take  a  staid  walk  witli  any  one  of  a  dozen  proper  persons  that  might 
offer  themsclvt's  as  our  companions  ? 

Speed,  Valentine's  servant  in  "  The  Two  Gentleinen  of  Verona,"  ii 
tj-pified  by  his  name.  He  is  a  quicksilver  fellow,  with  a  glib  tongue, 
a  nimble  way,  iind  a  stnart  knack  at  observation.  Hi$  pertuan 
tokens,  by  which  he  knows  tlmt  his  master  is  in  love,  are  excdlcsl, 
and  will  be  trtie  signs  till  men  cea.se  to  fall  in  love,  and  cease  to  be 
lovers  ;  and  then  they  will  be  iegendar>-. 

Valentine  asks  :— 


Wliy,  how  know  you  tbst  I  am  in  love  ? 

Sp^-fJ:  MuiT}-,  by  \\\tsc  ^pircial  mark^  :  Pint,  yon  liavc  learned  lo  mealh 
anns  like  a  malcontent ;  lo  relish  a  love-song  like  a  robtn-rcdbreaat ;  to 
alone  like  one  that  hath  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh  like  a  school-boy  thu  liatli 
Irb  ABC:  to  weep  like  a  young  wench  that  hAtl  buried  her  gnndao':  to 
like  one  that  tnkrs  diet :  to  watdi  like  one  that  feat%  robbing;  lo  speak  pnlnE 
like  a  bc}!gar  at  ilvllow  »in^.  Vou  wrte  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  * 
cock  ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  il  «a< 
presently  after  dinner ;  when  you  looked  sadly  it  was  for  want  of  fnoDC]*.  Anri 
now  you  arc  metamorphosed  with  a  mistrcs^t,  that,  when  I  look  on  yoo.  J  eta 
hardly  think  you  my  muter. 

But  though  Speed  has  a  quick  eye  for  amatOT>'  s)'mptoms,  he  has 
substantial  notions  on  the  eating  score ;  for  he  reminds  his  luaster 
that  it  is  **  dinner  time,"  and  upon  Valentine  replying  that  he  has 
dined,  Speed  rejoins,  "  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir ;  though  the  cliamelcoQ 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished  by  my 
victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat"  Speed's  best  scene  is  his  ban- 
tering the  mean  fellow,  Proteus  (and  whom  he  accurately  appreciates), 
who  sent  him  upon  a  message  nnth  a  love  letter,  and  he  receiving  iw 
reward  for  his  service : — 

Protnit.    Dost  thou  hear  .>    Gavest  thou  my  letter  lo  juUa  } 

Speed.    Ay.  sir.  I,  a  lost  mntton.  gave  your  Ictti-r  lo  lier,  a  bced  mutton;  and 
she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave  mc.  a  loiil  mutton,  nothing ptr  my  labtuTt 

Pro.    Ilerc'ii  too  small  a  |>ai>tnre  for  buch  store  of  matlons. 

Spt<4.    If  the  gjouiwl  be  overcharged,  you  had  best  stkk  her  [tether  her]. 

Pro.    Nay,  io  that  you  are  a&tny :  'twere  best  pound  you. 

SpttJ.     N'ay,  %u,  Ics;  than  a  paimd  shall  scr\'c  roe  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pfv.     You  mistake  ;   I  meant  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.    From  a  pound  to  a  pin }    Fold  it  over  and  over,  'tu  tbrvefold  too 
lillle  for  carrjing  a  letter  lo  your  lover. 

Pro.     But  w1»l  said  »hc .'    Did  »be  nod  P 

Vftf.     I. 
Vp.    N'od  I ;  why,  that's  noddy. 
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Spt€d.    Yob  mistook,  air ;  I  say,  she  did  noti ;  and  you  ask  mt  if  tJie  did  nod  ; 

I  My,  1. 

Pro.    And  that  set  together— 4^  noddy- 

Spetd,    Now  you  have  taken  the  point  to  "set  it  together,"  take  it  ibryonr 
paitu. 

Pro,    Mo,  no;  you  ihall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Sp<t4.    Well,  1  perceive  1  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro.     \\'hy,  -.ir,  how  «iu  you  '•  bear  with  mc  "  ? 

Spttd.     Manr\',  sir,   the  letter  very  orderly;   haviag    nothing;  but  the  word 
••noddy"  for  my  paint. 

Prv.     Bcshrew  loe,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Sp<td,    And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.    Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief; — what  said  she  } 

SjffJ.    Open  your  por^c  ;  that  the  money  and  the  matter  may  be  both  at  once 
delivered- 
I  Pro.    Well,  Ht,  here  is  for  your  pains :  what  said  she  ? 

Spetd.    Tnily.  sir,  I  think  you  will  hardly  win  her. 

Prv.     Why,  coidJst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her  ? 

I Sfttd.     Sir.  1  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  front  her ;  Dot  so  mnch  as  a  ducat 

^Hl|k  ddtvcnn^;  your  letter. 

^H  Pompcy,  the  tapster-jester  in  "  Meastirc  for  Mensure,"  is  a  thorough- 
^^bred  ti/um  clown.  His  philosophy  is  of  the  streets,  strcety.  Clutter- 
mud  is  his  dement,  tavem  fumes  and  the  reek  of  the  stews  his 
Atmosphere.  He  seems  never  to  have  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the 
countrj',  or  to  have  known  what  a  green  field  is  like.  His  knowledge 
of  life  has  been  gathertKl  in  city-suburb  ways,  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind from  the  frequenters  of  city-subiirb  houses.  He  has  always 
dwelt  among  low  haunts  .ind  h.iunters,  and  they  have  been  his  only 
school  and  teachers.  Low-lived  stpialor,  low-lived  brawls,  nay, 
infamy  itself,  have  no  disgusts  for  him ;  he  is  not  revolted  by  them, 
for  they  have  been  his  daily  surroundings.  They  have  instilled  into 
him  a  ceruin  philosophic  indilTcrcnce,  a  brazen  kind  of  cheerfulness 
and  power  of  laughing  at  evils,  with  a  ready  resourcefulness  commoo 
to  alley-bred  lads.  When  his  depraved  old  mistress,  Mrs.  Overdone, 
distnaycd  at  hearing  that  "  all  houses  of  resort  in  the  suburbs  are  to 
be  pulled  down,"  and  that  her  means  of  livelihood  are  thus  to  be 
taken  away  from  her,  says  desperately  :  ' '  WTiat  shall  become  of  mc  ?  " 
Pompcy,  nothing  discouraged,  replies :  "  Come,  fear  not  you  ;  good 
counsellors  tack  no  cUents  :  though  you  ctiange  your  place  you  need 
not  change  your  trade  ;  I'll  be  your  tapster  stilL"  'I'hat  last  toucJi 
of  kindliness  and  constancy,  in  the  toft*n  clown,  is  true  Shakespeare; 
he  knew  full  well  tlwit  not  kennel  filth,  or  back  slums  vice  itself, 
ran  extinguish  the  innate  spark  of  good  in  humanity.  Mrs.  Over- 
done, who,  in  the  midst  of  the  crass  pollution  of  her  infamous  catling. 
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lias  a  comer  of  her  heart  open  to  sympathy  for  an  unfoituiute  child, 
that  would  have  been  left  to  starve  Ijy  its  dissolute  Cither  had  she  oot 
paid  for  its  keep  herself,  has,  in  her  turn,  a  serving-man  who  Abides 
by  her  in  her  distress,  and  tells  her  he'll  be  her  "  tajistuT  siJIL" 

Master  I^ompey  is  a  thorough-paced  town  fellow  in  his  wonted 
environments  and  the  scenes  wherein  he  appears  :  we  meet  with  him 
in  a  street,  a  court  of  justice,  and,  finally,  in  a  prison.  In  each  and 
all  of  them  he  is  equally  at  ease  and  undisconcerted.  His  alknig- 
shoulder  philosophy  stands  him  in  good  stead,  wherever  and  ia 
whatever  strait  he  may  find  himself.  In  Angelo's  hall  of  justice, 
brought  up  together  with  Master  Froth  to  answer  for  a  misdeed  com- 
milted  against  Mistress  Elbow,  die  Constable's  wife,  the  town  dowD 
replies  to  the  charge  nith  a  promptitude  of  careless  good-humov 
that  bafifles  the  examining  judge,  Kscalus,  and  evades  ImnKdiate  con* 
dcmnation.  With  tlie  characteristic  shrewdness  and  ready-witted  doi^ 
of  a  city-bred  delinquent,  he  contrives  to  shift  off  the  evidence  froo 
the  main  point  of  accusation  to  secondary  and  trivial  ittendtot 
circumstances — as,  among  others,  a  question  of  what  kind  of  tlisk 
the  "stewed  prunes"  were  in,  for  which  Mistress  tllbow  came  l» 
their  house : — 


Sir,  iHc  came  in  for  stewed  prunes ;  we  had  bat  two  in  the  houM.  wUdt  «t 
that  veiy  time  Uood,  a&  it  were,  in  a  fniit-disb,  a  disk  of  some  threepence ;  jum 
boooun  liave  seen  nich  dishes ;  they  are  not  china  dlthea.  t»t  very  good  ifaWt 

Escalus.  Oo  to.  t^  to  :  no  mailer  Tor  the  dish,  sir. 

Clown.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin;  you  ore  therein  in  the  rigbt ;  bnt,te(he 
point.  An  I  vay,  this  Mi&tre««  Elbow  longing,  as  I  said,  for  pnine* :  and  kivtef 
but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said.  Master  l-'roth  here,  llii«  very  man,  havtnc  wiM 
ike  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  say,  payinj;  for  ihem  i-ety  hooeall)-; — Cor,  uy« 
know,  Maaler  Froth.  I  coald  not  give  you  tbiecpcacc  asain. 

froth.  No,  indeed. 

Ciwn.  Very  well ;  you  being  then,  if  yoa  be  remembered,  craclun{  tbc  iiaaa 
of  the  bresaiil  prunes  ? 

Froth,  Ay,  M>  I  did,  indeed. 

CUfKtx.  Why,  veiy  well. 

Mitalus.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purpose.    What  wu  dootl*' 
Elbow's  wife,  that  he  bath  cauw  to  complaio  of  ? 

Cftnt'n.  I  beseech  yoo.  look  into  Matter  Kroth  here,  sir :  a  man  of  fomt  Kerr 
povad  a  year:  whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas: — was'l  aot  at  KaOtMraWW 
Master  Froth  ? 

/fw^/i.  AII-ballowi}de%e. 

Clvum.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  Ik  truths.  He.  ur,  ntttnc.  aa  I  Hy,  taa 
lower  chair,  sir — 'twas  in  the  "  Bunck  of  Orapes,"  where.  iodceiL  yoa  bate  a 
delight  to  til,  have  you  not  ? 

Pro4k.  I  have  so ;  because  ft  \i  an  open  room,  and  ([Dod  fix  wtaUr.* 

Ctown.  Why,  very  well  then  ;  I  hope  here  be  truths. 
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The  impudent  pretence  of  eliciting  facts,  while  obscuring  and 
beeping  out  of  sight  tlic  chief  and  only  fact  of  any  consequence,  is 
choicely  humorous  in  effect,  while  as  choicely  strict  to  verity  of 
diaracccr  dra\ring. 

Ulien  Pompe)'  is  being  carried  away  to  prison,  he  takes  refuge  in 
a  witticism  against  falling  into  low  spirits ;  and  makes  out  his  own 
trade  to  be  less  \-ile  by  showing  another  to  be  still  viler:  ""Twas 
never  tinerr>-  world,  since  of  two  usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down, 
and  the  worser  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furre<l  gown  to  keep  him 
warm  ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lambskins,  too,  to  signify  that  craft, 
being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  fating.'  Nol  even  the 
discovery  that  one  of  his  former  acquaintances,  the  profligate  young 
Lucio,  fails  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need,  can  shake  the  equanimity  of 
Poropey's  philosophic  rci^kiessness.  On  perceiving  Lucio  approach, 
the  tapstcr-cloK-n  exclaims  :  "  1  spy  comfort — I  cry  bail.  Here's  a 
gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mine."  /Vnd  appeals  to  him  thus :  "  I 
hope,  ar,  your  good  worship  will  be  my  bail."  The  heartless  LucIo 
Bcoffingly  replies :  "  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  is  not  the 
wear.  I  will  pray,  Pompcy,  to  increase  your  bondi^e.  If  you  take 
it  not  potienUy,  why  your  mettle  is  the  morc.  Adieu,  trusty 
Pompey." 

Ctmm.  You  will  ttot  IkiiI  me,  then,  sir  ? 
^H  tMcit,  Then.  Pompey,  nor  now.    Go— tahonnel,  Pompey,  go. 

^HAad    the    town-taught    pliilosopher,    uttering    no  word  of  farther 
^^upostulation  or  entreaty,  no  syllable  of. disappointment,  follows  the 
constable  into  captivity,  and  enters  upon  a  new  course  of  life  without 
a  murmur. 

Pompey's  conduct  in  ihe  prison  is  of  a  piece  witli  his  philosophic 
indifference  when  close-pent  alleys  and  a  sriHing  tavern  were  his  best 
freedom.  Me  ails  free-and-eas>'  jokes  with  the  provost ;  he  bandies 
pleasantries  with  the  grim  executioner,  Abhorson  ;  he  makes  himself 
at  home  with  the  many  "  old  customers"  of  MrsL  Overdone  whom  he 
incets  with  in  the  gaol ;  and  is  the  medium  of  Shakespeare  s  wise 
lifting  on  the  certaint)-  that  such  paths  as  these  young  prodigals 
ive  pursued  arc  sure  to  lead  to  debt  and  a  prison.  I-istly,  when 
place  of  under-hangman  is  offered  to  Pompey,  he  accepts  it  with 
usual  easy  adaptation  of  himself  to  circumstances,  and  ukes 
amusement  in  proving  it  10  be  "a  more  |)enitent  trade  "than  his 
former  one,  since  the  hangman  '*doth  oftcnerask  forgiveness."  There 
is  even  a  touch  of  <x)nscientiousncss  in  his  wishing  to  fulfil  his  new 
calhng  creditably;   for,  after  indulging  in  a  sly  jest  at  his  being 
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contmttd  to  follow  a  lawfuUer  pursuit,  he  adds  :  "  I  would  be  ^id  to 
receive  instruction  from  my  fellow  partner." 

One  thing  does  shake  Master  Pompey's  habitual  composure,  tod  a 
fine  dramatic  use  our  poet  has  made  of  the  incident  by  causing  it  to 
enhance  the  impressive  effect  of  Bamardine's  wild  animal  fiezcenea 
and  suUcnncss.  When  Abhorson  desires  the  cIowd  sub-hangman  to 
go  into  the  dogged  felon's  den  and  bring  him  forth  for  exccutioo. 
Pompey  does  not  go  in,  but  replies  hastily :  "  He  is  coming,  sir— be 
is  coming  ;  I  hear  his  straw  rustle."  However,  he  soon  ralUes  bii 
courage  ;  and  when  liamardine  declares  he  will  not  be  hangtd, 
saying  :  "  You  rogue,  1  have  been  drinking  all  night ;  I  am  not  fitted 
fort ;  "  Pompey  jocosely  replies  :  "  Oh,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  tiui 
drinks  all  night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the 
sounder  all  the  next  day." 

Launceloi  Cobbo,  Shylock's  servant,  is  a  hybrid — a  compromiK 
between  tlie-clown  and  the  waiting^man.  He  Has  a  close  eye  to  his 
own  interest,  and  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  making  his  fortune.  He 
is  given  to  study  [ahnistry,  and  to  peer  into  the  lines  of  his  haad 
for  good  omens.  He  notices  signs  and  tokens — very- characteristic 
this  (by  the  way)  of  Italian  wont,  among  people  of  I^uncelot's  tank 
in  life.  He  gives  his  young  mistress,  Jessica,  warning  of  an  cvcM 
she  is  to  expect,  thus :  "  I  will  not  say  you  shall  see  a  masque  ;  bol 
if  you  do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleediog  on 
Black  Mond.iy  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that 
year  on  Ash  Wednesday  was  four  year  in  the  afternoon."  His 
philaiophy  of  proselytism — his  version  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mo- 
version  of  the  Jews,  is  calculated  upon  a  strict  utilitarian  principle. 
\Mien  Jessica  says :  "  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband  ;  he  hatb 
made  roe  a  Christian," — Launcelot  replies  :  "  Truly,  the  more  to 
blame  he.  \Ve  were  Christians  enow  before  ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  live  by  one  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the 
price  of  hogs.  If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly 
have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money." 

Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  is  King  Obcron's  coiul  jester ;  tlie 
patentee  and  appointed  joke  purveyor  to  the  Monaich  of  Faiiytaad. 
We  learn  this  from  his  own  words  : — 

I  jest  to  ObcTDti,  and  make  hhn  smOe. 

He  is  a  kind  of  small  Mercury  to  the  miniature  Jo>'e  of  the  Elfin 
Oljinpus.     He  is  sent  in  quest  of: — 

Tbe  little  wettem  (lower,  before  nulli  while, 

Now  pDTpIe  with  l.ovc's  wound. 

And  called  by  miideiu  \  iiii   hi  lillinfll 
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just  as  Hermes  stood  on  Circe's  threshold,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
"small  white  flower.^  which  was  to  presene  the  ua^je  Ul>'S»cs  from 
the  spells  of  the  ciichantTes&  Fuck  rivals  Jove's  messenger  m  tlic 
grace  and  Sfjccd  of  his  moiiua : — 


1  go,  1  go  !  look  bow  I  go  ! 

SwiAcr  than  arrow  from  ihe  Tartar's  bow. 


rAnd  when  his  royal  sprite  master  bids  him  : — 
Be  here  again,  ere  the  LeiHathan  have  swnnt  a  league^ 

Puck  rejoins : — 
^K  I'D  put  a  ginUe  round  about  the  earth  io  forty  mioatn. 

Robin  Goodfellow's  mystic  rapidity  of  transit  is  the  poet's  inspired 
anticipation  of  the  powers  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

M.ister  Puck  has  witching  milh  of  simile  when  he  compares  the 
flight  of  Peter  Quince  and  the  rest  at  sight  of  their  tians- 
ed  companion.  Bottom,  with  his  ass's  head  :  as  thus :— 

As  wihl  geeAe  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye, 
Or  rmsct-pated  choughs,  many  in  sort. 
Rifting  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report, 
Sever  theto<>clvr^,  and  madly  iw^ccp  the  sky  j 
So,  at  hi$  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly. 

apt  names,  too,  the  rogue  finds  for  these  same  fellows  !  He 
calls  thetn  "  a  crew  of  patches,"  "  rude  mechanicals,"  and  ''  hempen 
homespuns."  He  has  a  most  lofty  little  superhuman  contempt  for 
the  misunderstandings  and  uiiscum prehensions  of  tlie  hulking,  lub- 
berly beings  called  mankind:  "Lord  I"  he  exclaims,  "what  fools 
these  mortals  be  !"  He  is  waggishly  deprecatonp*  of  even  the  God 
of  Lxjve  himself,  when  he  beholds  poor  Helena  s  unhappy  plight, 

saying: — 

Cupid  is  a  knavi&h  lad, 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
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Puck  is  no  slight  personage  in  his  own  esteem  ;  and  naturally  so, 
1>eing  no  less  a  one  than  madcap  factotum  to  His  Majesty  King 
Oberon. 

Laivatch,  household  jester  to  the  noble  family  of  Koussillon.  in 
the  play  of  "  All's  Well  that  ends  Well,"  is  a  sprightly  fellow,  with  a 
sltarp  eye  lo  the  weak  points  in  the  characters  of  those  about  him, 
and  a  still  sharper  eye  to  his  own  interests  and  comforts.  He  is 
retained  b>'  his  old  lady  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Roussillon,  rather 
from  regard  to  her  dead  lord  and  husband  than  from  any  particular 
liking  lo  Las-atch  himself.     When  Lord  Lafcu  says  of  him :  "  A  shrewd 
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knave  and  an  unliappy"  [meaning  "unlucky,"  *' mischicvcws,"  "ill" 
conditioned "],  the  Countess  replies:  "So  he  is.  My  lord,  ihai'i 
gone,  made  himself  much  sport  out  of  iiim :  by  lus  authority  he 
remains  here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness ;  and, 
indeed,  he  has  no  pace,  but  runs  where  he  will*  To  which  I-ifn 
rejoins :  *'  I  like  him  well ;  'lis  not  amiss.'  'Ihey  all  feel  this  kindf^H 
tolerance  for  his  amusing  sallies,  but  have  no  veT>'  active  liking  i^^| 
hin]  in  hi:i  own  individuality.  The  Countess  elsewhere  says,  whik 
she  is  allowing  herself  an  hour  in  listening  lo  hts  fro  and  cea  prattle: 
"  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time  to  entertain  it  so  memh 
with  a  fooL"  I^afeu  occasionally  endures  his  word  tilting,  ax  a  poju^ing 
entertainment,  but  soon  grows  tired  of  his  flippancy,  saying :  "  Go  thy 
ways,  I  begin  to  be  aweary  of  thee  ;  and  I  tell  thee  so  before, 
because  I  would  not  fall  out  with  ihce."  Helena  is  forbeahflg 
towards  his  pcrtncss,  and  welcomes  him  to  Paris,  because  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Roussillon  and  its  inmates,  and  because  he  brings  het 
tidings  from  her  lady  and  "  mother,"'  the  kind  old  CountcM.  The 
fact  is,  ''  Monsieur  I^vatch  "  lta»  no  great  claims  lo  anylKxly's  liking 
He  is  lively  witted,  and  says  some  smart  things  that  have  a  smack  of 
philosophical  acuteness  in  them  ;  but  he  has  no  estimable  poinlx  b 
his  composition,  and  possesses  nu  une  charaLterisUc  to  win  reginL 
He  has  tlic  most  latitudinarian  and  Frfitch  [as  becomes  a  Frenchioaii 
and  French  jester — ever  judicious  Shakespeare  I]  opinions  in  matten 
of  courtship  and  matrimony.  He  is  willing  to  marry  I&bel,  the 
countess's  waiting  woman,  so  long  as  his  lanry  has  lieen  sminen  by 
no  more  attractive  face  and  figure  and  style  of  girl ;  but  when  he  ha» 
been  to  Paiis,  and  has  seen  other  damsels  than  his  affianced  pro- 
vincial lass,  he  coolly  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  her,  breaks  his 
engagement,  and  openly  announces :  *'  I  have  no  mind  lo  I«bd 
since  I  was  ai  court :  our  utd  ling  and  our  Isbets  u'  the  country  are 
nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbelso' the  court:  the  brains  of  ror 
Cupid's  knocked  nut,  and  1  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money 
with  DO  stomach.'  His  inconstancy  before  marriage  is  matched  by 
his  unstable  ideas  as  to  conjugal  propriety  after  wedlock ;  for  Ito 
manifests  true  French  indifi'erencc  as  to  wliat  may  be  his  fiicndft' 
and  his  n-ife's  possible  misconduct  when  he  shaU  have  becxHnc  o 
husband.  His  philosophy  is  perfectly  (lallic  upon  such  points;  and 
no  less  so  is  his  trick  oi  4iffc<:ted  courtesy  in  demeanour  and  answer, 
whereby  he  may  infallibly  avoid  any  impertinent  or  inopportune 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  him  when  he  repairs  to  the  cmm  ;— 

Cio-..!!.  Truly,  nudam,  iffioil  luvv  lent  a  man  txvj  fflBOUcTs  h«  nwy  MgtOypBl 
^  off  at  coait :  he  thai  cannol  make  a  leg,  put  off*!  cap,  kba  hi*  hand,  aod  mif 
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((,  hss  neitbcr  leg,  hand*,  Up,  not  cap  ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say 
preosdy,  were  not   for   the  couit :    but   fur   me,  I  have  an  answer  will   serve 

all  men From  below  youi  duke,  to  bcneitth  your  coiuUible,  it  will 

fit  anjr  qucfttioa. 

Cmnuit,  It  mast  be  an  answer  of  inost  monstrous  size  tlut  mtut  fit  ill 
demands. 

Ctn^n.  But  a  trifle  neilher,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned  should  speak  tmth  of 
it:  hm*  it  is,  and  all  that  belong  to*t.  Ask  me  if  I  am  a  courtier :  it  shall  do 
foo  M>  harm  to  leatrn. 

Cttm^tis.  To  be  j'oung  again,  if  we  could  ; — I  will  be  a  fool  inqooittoa,  hoping 
to  be  ihc  wiser  bj-  your  antii-er.     I  pray  you,  >ir,  arc  you  a  courtier  ? 
^—  CUmn,  O  Lord,  sir! — there's  a  simple  putting  off. — More,  more,  a  hundred  of 

^MiCaimtgu,  Sir,  I  am  a  |Mor  friend  of  youn,  tlut  loves  yoti. 
^ft'C7nm.  O  Lord,  sir !    Thick,  thick,  spare  not  roc. 

Cntmttis.  I  think,  sir.  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely  meal. 
Cttnin.  O  Lord,  sir  ! — Nay,  pot  me  to't,  I  warmnt  you. 
OMtnlmsi.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think  ? 
Cbntn,  O  Lord,  sir  I — spare  not  me. 

Counttis.  Do  you  cry,  "  O  Lord,  sir"  at  your  whipping, and  "  Sparc  not  me?" 
Indeed,  your  "  O  Lord,  sir  ! "  is  very  sequent  to  your  whipping  :  you  would  answer 
very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

ICZmdw.  I  ne'er  bad  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my  '<  O  Lord,  sir  ! "    I  see  things 
ly  sem  long,  bat  not  serve  ever. 
His  roost  advantageous  hits  in  dialogue  are  where  he  retorts  upon 
c  despicable  Parolles  : — 

ParoUes.  O,  my  knarc, — how  does  my  old  lady  ? 
^ftjCInm.  So  that  you  bad  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money,  I  would  she  did  as  yoa 

/hrollfj.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

ClMrn.  Marry,  you  arc  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a  man's  tongue  shakes  out  his 
matter's  undoing ;  to  say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have 
nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title,  which  is  within  very  little  of  nothing. 

Pitniltj.  Away!  tbou'n  a  knave. 

Cfown.  Yon  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thoa'rt  a  knave ;  that  b, 
before  me  thou'rt  a  knnvc :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Farvii^i.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  foul ;  I  have  found  thee. 

Ct«vm.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were  you  taught  to  find  me  ?  The 
search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  tbe 
imld's  pleasure  and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

^  His  slyest  hit  is  where  he  thus  announces  to  the  Countess  Bertram's 
return  home  from  the  wars: — "O,  madam,  jrondcr's  my  lord  your 
son  with  a  patch  of  vel\et  on's  Cice  :  -whethir  Ihcrt  bf  a  sair  undtr 
itj  or  /w,  the  velvet  knois-s  ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet.'' 

And  his  best  bits  of  philosophy  are  the  two  following  ;  one,  where 
he  says  : — "Tltough  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt; 
it  win  wear  the  surplice  of  hiunility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
Vol.  X.,  N.S.  187J.  ^  v 
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heart. "  The  other,  where  he  says :  **  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  nam* 
gate,  which  1  take  to  be  too  little  for  potnp  to  enter:  sofiie  ihu 
humble  themseUes,  may  ;  but  the  many  will  be  loo  chiil  and  lenrlet, 
and  tliey'll  be  for  the  flowery  way  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate  aaJ 
the  great  fire." 

Festc,  the  domestic  jester  in  the  charming  romantic  diamft 
"  Twelfth  Night,  ■  is  a  universal  favourite ;  with  his  Udy-mi 
Olivia,  with  her  waiting-woman  Maiia,  vArh  Duke  Orsinn*  and  viii 
Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew.  He  has  inexhaustible  good  temper  aad 
good  spirits,  making  him  a  most  welcome  companion :  be  hss  a 
sweet  singing  voice  and  an  infinite  store  of  songs,  rendering  him  i 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  boon-companions  Sir  Tobj  and  Sit 
Andrew,  and  even  to  the  love-sick  Duke,  who  sends  for  him  to  bit 
palace  from  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  the  Lady  Olivia,  To  the 
duke  he  chants  rpiaint,  old-fashioned  ditties  that  harmonise  wcQ  with 
the  plaintive  mood  of  the  amorous  nobleman  :  to  the  two  re\'cllm 
he  sings  blithe  love-songs,  and  with  them  lakes  part  in  a  roysteria; 
catch.  With  the  roaring  knights,  as  nith  the  musing  Duke,  he  is  criuailf 
congenial ;  for  he  adapts  himself  perfectly  to  each  of  their  respec- 
tive tastes.  See  how  tlic  two  festive  gentlemen  greet  his  ajTivil  ia 
the  midst  ot  their  nighl-carouse,  as  a  crowning  addition  to  its  enjoj- 
ment:— 

Sir  Toby.  AVclcomc,  ass.    Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  Br  my  trotli,  tfae  foo3  has  an  cxccUent  bru^t.  I  lud  nthei  Uia 
Totty  nhiUingK  \  had  xuch  a  leg.  and  »o  sweel  .\  breath  to  stns  is  Ibc  fool  h» 
.     .    .    .    Now,  A  song. 

Ctovn.  Would  YOU  buve  a  love-aoog,  or  a  song  of  good  life  ? 

Sir  Taby.  A  lo%-c-soag,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay,  1  caic  uo*  for  good  life. 

The  clown  then  sings  the  pretty  playful  song,  "  O  nusticss  mine, 
where  are  you  roaming  ?**  upon  which  both  knights  bum  forth  into 
laudation : — 

Sir  And.  ExccUeot  good,  i*  faith. 

Sir  Toby.  Good,  good. 

Sir  And.  A  mellUluouk  voice  ak  I  am  a  tme  knight. 

Sir  Tehy.  A  cantaKioas  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  sweet  aod  contackMU,  V  failh. 

Sir  Tfby.  la  hear  by  the  tMMe,  it  ii  dtilcet  in  coatJipon.  Bat  tluD  we  nuke 
the  welkin  ilancc,  iodeed  ?  Shall  we  rouse  the  ntghl.owl  in  a  ckteb,  tlial  «tD 
tlraw  thKc  miuI*  out  of  one  weaver  ?    Shall  we  do  ibil  ? 

Sir  And.  \x\'  you  love  mc,  lel'a  do't :  I  un  dof;  at  a  catch. 

C:>^-m.  Itjr't  lady,  sr,  and  wmc  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Mo>t  certain.    Let  dw  catch  be,  *'  Thou  kDave." 
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knave,  kjii);lil. 
Sir  jfn4t.  "fis  not  the  fit\t   time  I   ha* 
Bc£in.  fool :  j(  becin*.  ■•  IIoIJ  ihy  p«ce." 
Cliru'n,  I  shill  DcTcr  becia,  if  I  hold  rnj:  peace.  J 

Sir  Ami.  (jiXtA  V  £uth.     Come,  br^u.     {Tkfy  jiag  a  calik.^  ^ 

And  now  see,  as  a  piece  of  judicious  contrast,  how  hb  presence  is 
hailed  by  the  pensive  Orsino;  and  how  liie  instinctively  wise  jester 
tempers  hu  tone  of  s{xrei:h  and  soni;  to  suit  the  tune  of  mind 
which  he  6fids  his  present  hearer : 

Dukt.  Xotr,  good  Ces^rio,  but  tbat  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  amii{ac  Mng,  we  heanl  hst  nii-Iit : 
Mecbought  it  dill  relieirc  my  )>ibion  much. 
More  than  light  ain,  and  recollected  tcrau 
i>rthe^  most  bmk  and  ^ddy-pocM  timn  : 
Come,  iMit  nne  venc. 

Curd.  He  u  not  het«,  %q  please  j-our  lotd^vhip,  that  shoaki  «tng  il. 

Oukf.  Whowailt?. 

CufM.  Vks\x,  ihcje«ter,  my  lord;  a  Tool,  that  the  Lady  Olivia's  (alher  took 
much  drli};lit  in  :   be  is  about  the  house. 

Duif.  Seek  him  uut :  anU  play  the  tune  the  while.         [Exit  Cl'mu.— .I/ru 

Then  follonrs  an  exquisite  piece  of  dialogue  betnxen  the  Duke  and 
Viola  (disguised  as  his  page,  Cesorio)  ;  and  then  : 

Re-fnUr  Cuxm  -^Uh  Cijjwx. 

thttt.  O.  rcUow,  come,  the  wn;*  we  had  laiit  night. 
\l.irk  Jl,  C<--tano ;  it  u  old  and  plain  : 
The  spio&lcn  and  knitlen  in  the  «un. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  boDcs, 
Do  a«c  to  cliant  it :  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallic*  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
LSte  the  old  jge. 

C/<'uw.  Ate  j-ou  ready,  sir  ? 

Dtik*.  Ay ;  pr'j-tbce,  binj;. 

Whereupon  Feste  sings  the  softly  mournful  song,  *'  Come  away; 
come  away,  death ; "  and  then  the  Duke  gives  substantial  token  uf 
hit  pleasure,  by  saying :  "  There's  for  thy  pains  ' — 

Cimm.  No  pains  'ir;  I  lake  pleasure  in  nnging,  lir. 

Ihtltt.  J'TI  pay  ihy  plensuie,  thru. 

Clmtn.  Truly,  4tr  ;  and  phrasurc  will  be  paid,  one  time  or  another. 

Perfectly  in  keeping  with  Master  I'cste's  cheerful-hearted  philcv' 
«)phy  is  that  last  sentence ;  and  perfectly  tnie  lo  the  gratification  felt 
by  those  blessed  with  a  good  voice  and  a  genuine  love  of  music  t 
the  [ircvious  sentence  :  "  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. ' 

Festc  is  the  impersonalion  of  a  happy  temperament,  gifled  with 
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the  power  of  pleasing  others  as  well  as  himself  by  a  mfUovrvowr 
and  competent  musical  knowledge,  together  with  imperlurbabte  good- 
humcur  and  an  enjoying  disposition.  He  enters  with  zest  into  a 
practical  jo^c,  and  takes  part  in  the  hoax  got  up  again&t  the  ^a%- 
matical  steward,  Malvolio,  with  the  alacrity  and  relish  of  a  school 
boy.  How  readily  he  dons  the  canonicals  of  Sir  Topas  the  curate; 
and  how  aptly  he  a&sume!;,  not  only  the  garii,  but  the  diction  ood 
demeanour  of  the  parson  sent  for  to  visit  the  supposed  luoaticaad 
incarcerated  madman.  M'ith  what  solemn  gravity  he  costs  out  the 
hcnd,  and  admonishes  the  vehement  appeals  of  the  distracted  priioocif 
who  implores  him  to  let  Olivia  know  of  this  wrongful  captivity : — 

Matvolia.  [  IVithi'n.]  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topics — goo<J  Sir  Topa^.  go  to  my  hily, 

Chnen.  Out,  lu'pcrbolical  Jiend  I  how  vcxcst  thou  lliii  maa  !  Talkm  Utott 
nothing  but  oTIadks.'' 

Malvo.  [^r/Mi'n.]  Sir  Topas.  never  was  man  thus  wranged  .*  good  SirTop% 
do  not  ihiiik  I  am  nutd  :  tliry  hatx-  hi>]  me  here  in  hiileous  darkon^. 

Ctoifu.  Fie,  thou  diidioimt  Satan!  I  call  thee  by  the  most  modest  um: 
for  I  nro  one  of  those  gentle  ones  th.it  will  use  the  dcnl  himself  with  0001107: 
MiySt  thou  ihnt  Iioum?  is  dark  ? 

J/a/u.  [tt'ithin.l  As  hell,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo:tm.  Why,  it  hnih  I»ty-windows  tnnspuent  as  bArriudoc*.  and  ihr  clnr 
MoTic»  toward  the  south-north  arc  as  lustnnu  to  ebony ;  and  )-et  complainnt  tboo 
of  obstruction  ? 

Mah\K  [fF'/Mtn.j  I  am  not  mad.  Sir  Topas  :  1  say  to  yoo.  this  faoaic  h  dufc. 

Cfoi,-n.  Madman,  thou  enest :  I  say,  there  is  no  darkness  bat  ignorance ;  m 
vbich  thou  art  more  puuled  tluin  the  Hgyptians  in  ihcir  fog. 

Then,  Mrith  what  alertness  and  versatility  of  acting  he  returns  to 
his  own  manner  as  jester,  pretending  to  come  in  singing,  and  aAcctttf 
to  accost  the  steward  with  the  utmost  amazement  at  findii^  him 
imprisoned  as  a  lunatic  : — 

Cl<Kvn.  Master  Malrolio  !  • 

J/nhv.  Ifyi/Ain,]  Ay,  good  fool. 

C/ir^'n.  Alas,  sir,  how  tell  you  bc»ide  )-our  live  wils  ? 

.l/ri/iv>.  [ffVrAiVi.'j  Fool,  there  was  never  man  >o  Boloriootly  aboacd.  tiaia 
well  in  uy  wits,  Tool,  as  thou  art. 

CVmc/i.  But  OK  well  ?  Then  you  are  mad  indeed  if  you  be  no  better  tBJBV 
wit!)  than  a  Toot. 

And  at  length,  Liking  advantage  of  his  being  in  the  adjoioiac 
room  to  the  one  where  tlie  steward  is  immured,  and  cobsequentlf 
out  of  sight,  he  personates  MA  characters  alternately : — 

JAi/iti.  [  JfV/Am.]  They  have  here  propertied  me;  keep  roe  in  daifcaai,  •eb4 
miniitterx  lu  roe,  awes  *  and  do  all  they  cu  to  face  me  out  of  my  wiis, 

C/irvn.  AdTise  you  what  you  say ;  the  minliter  is  here.  [Ai  Sir  7i^.]  UiK 
volio.  Malvolio.  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore  f  EndeavDor  tbyvclf  lo  tlaqviftA 
Jcavc  thy  vain  bibble-babblc. 
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,1/dhw.  lt¥'ithin.\  Sir  Topas— 

CVim-ff.  [vIj  .9t>  Tifjtef.J  Maintain  no    wonU  with    him,    good  fcUow.    [As 
.J  Who,  I,  fir  t  not  I,  sir.    God  be  with  you,  good   Sir  Topas.    \At  Sir 
Ti'/ai.]  Marry,  amcfl.     [Ai  C'/ctrn.]  I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Keste's  cheerful  philosophy  never  forsakes  him.     Threatened  by 
aria  with  his  lady-mi$trcss's  displeasure  for  being  away  011  his  own 

aiUirs,  and  toid  that  she  will  hang  him  for  his  absence,  he  lightly 

replies  ;— 

Let  her  hang  me :    he  that  i^  well  hanged  in  Ihu  world  needs  to  fear  no 
loun. 

Maria.  M^kr  that  good. 
Cf'Turn.  lie  OiallHce  none  to  fear. 

Maria,  A  good  lenten  ankwer.    ,    .    .    Yet  yoo  will  be  Kinged  for  being  so 
long  al»etil,  or  to  t>e  turned  away  :  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging  to  yoo  i 
t'tinrn.  M.tny  a  goo<l  h^uigiiig  prevents  a  t>ad  marriage  ;  and,  for  taming  mwwjt 
susunex  bear  it  oot. 


Ion 

I 


Wlten  Im  lady-mistress  herself  comes  in,  and  speaking  reprov'ingly 
to  him,  bids  him  begone  from  her  presence,  he  does  not  lose  heart  or 
presence  of  mind,  but  bethinks  of  some  sportive  repartees  th.it 
dis-inn  her  of  her  anger  and  restore  him  to  her  good  graces,  even 
reinstating  him  therein  as  a  greater  favourite  with  her  than  ever. 

He  has  a  gmid-humoured,  banlerins  mood  (with  clever  observation 
lurking  beneath  the  banter)  for  the  disguised  page,  Ccsario  ;  whose 
itty  ans^-er  he  thus  patronises — 

YoQ  bare  uid,  sir.    To  see  ihii  age  \    A  sentence  \s  but  a  chevettl  glove  to  a 
good  :  how  ']iiic)cly  the  wrong  vide  may  be  turned  outwiirU  .     ■     .  but,  indeed, 
we  *rety  rascals,  since  bontU  disgraced  them. 
Viola.  Thy  rcaju>n,  nan  ? 

Chnrn.  Troth,  ut,  I  can  )-icId  you  none  without  words ;  and  words  .ire  grown 
false,  I  am  lualb  to  pntve  rrAiton  with  tticm. 
I'ittla.  I  warrant  thou  ait  a  mtny  fellow,  and  cimt  fur  nothing, 
Cbram,  Not  »,  sir,  1  do  care  for  ^onelbing ;  but,  in  my  conscience,  »r,  I  do 
for  yoo :  IT  that  be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  wo<uId  it  would  make  yoa 


i  ^1  - 
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I  'iota.  Alt  not  thou  the  Ijuly  Olivia's  fool  ?    .    .    .    I   uw  thee  late  at  the 

Oruno's. 
Chmm,  Footety,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  «b ;  like  the  son,  it  khines  erery- 
e. 

He  has  a  good*humourcd  gibe  at  Sebastian,  when  he  desires  him 
(o  cease  folksn-ing  and  importiming  him. 

^S*t*ul.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  tby  folly  soaiewhete  dse :  thou  know'st  not  me. 
C/mxa.  Vent  my  folly !     He  has  heard  that  word  of  some    great   man.   and 
BOW  applies  it  to  a  fool .  vent  my  foUy  \  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world, 
wffl  prove  a  cockney.    I  pr')'thee  now.  nngtrd  thy  strongenets,  aiul  tcU  me  what 
J  akall  vent  to  my  lady  :  shall  I  vent  lo  her  that  thou  art  coming  ? 
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Sfbast.  I  pr'ythcc.  Toolish  Gredi.  ilrp»rt  from  mc ;  ihcic'*  manc)'  f«  tijw.  If 
you  (any  Io[i};er,  I  shall  give  wofsc  payment. 

Clinvn.  By  my  troth,  thou  ba«l  an  open  hand.  These  vx-x  mtn,  llul  pf 
fools  money,  get  thentflclvcs  a  good  report  after  fourteca  yean*  porcbMc. 

He  has  a  good-humoured  jest  at  the  service  of  the  Duke,  vhombe 
mecLs  on  the  way  to  Olivia's  houM.*,  and  ^rho  recognises  him  u  do? 

pleasantly  remembered  :— 

Dukt.  I  know  thcc  well ;  how  dost  thou,  my  g<iod  fellow  ? 

C/ott't.  Truly.  »ir,  tbc  better  for  my  foe*,  and  the  -wone  for  my  friend'. 

Duke.  Jost  the  cuntniry  ;  llie  belter  for  ihy  friends. 

Cloven-  Xu.  sir,  ihc  wcme. 

Duke.  ]  low  can  that  be  .' 

C'/tMrf.  Many,  sir,  the)*  praise  me,  and  make  an  a»  of  me  :  now  my  Am*  td 
me  plainly  I  am  an  ass  ;  su  thnt  by  my  roes,  sir,  1  profit  in  the  kmnriwlgerf 
myself,  and  by  my  rricad<t  I  am  abuved  ;  to  thai,  conduiOonK  In  be  ax  Uiac*.  if 
your  four  negatives  make  your  two  affirmatives,  wh;  then,  the  wona  for  ay 
friends  and  the  better  for  my  focfl. 

Well  may  the  Duke  rejoin,  'MATiy,  this  is  excellent.'"  Ay.it  i» 
the  excellent  philosophy  of  a  sweet  and  happy-tcraiJcrcd  fdtow, 
whose  good-humoured  jokes  have  a  fund  of  tnie  nisdom  in  their 
playfullest  utterances,  and  who  is  not  merely  a  professional  jesier.bat 
a  most  delightful  associate. 

Touchstone  possesses  inclusively  many  of  the  best  chaxadenstio 
of  Shakespeare's  other  best  clowns.  He  has  the  fidelity  in  attadr 
mcnt  whicii  distinguishes  Lear's  fool ;  the  joyous  carelessness  and 
heart-case  of  Autolycus ;  the  cheerful  spirit  and  power  to  m&kc 
himself  a  general  favourite,  with  ready  adapt aliilitj-  to  fturrmindtng 
circumstances,  that  l>elong  to  Teste ;  besides  a  delightful  individialitr 
of  his  on-n  that  renders  him  peculiarly  attractive.  He  is  no  nxnr 
clown-jester;  no  mere  hired  cracker  of  jokes;  he  is  unccrely  aAec- 
tionate  in  his  feelings  of  loyal  adherence  to  his  lady  and  her  coosin 
Rosalind ;  he  manifests,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  tokens  of  good 
and  right  perception  of  what  is  just  in  principle ;  and  he  holds  his 
own  well,  with  a  certain  manliness  of  lone  ([uite  apart  from  the  privi- 
leged freedom  of  a  professional  fool,  when  he  has  to  talk  with  bis 
superiors  in  rank.  He  is  at  perfect  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
Senior  and  his  court  of  voluntarily  exiled  gentlemen,  entering  with  m 
address  that  puts  himself  at  once  on  equal  and  a  familiar  fooliDg 
witli  the  assembled  company:  "Salutation  and  greeting  to  >tni  all;" 
and  when  the  Duke  replies  to  Jaques's  recommendation  that  his  grace 
should  "  like  this  fellow,"  by  replying,  "  I  like  him  very  well,"  Tocci- 
atone,  widi  ready  and  responsive  amenity,  answers,  "  (rfxi  'ild  you.  sir ; 

desire  you  of  the  like."    He  encounters  Jaques  at  the  wi}-  outset  of 


mm 
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bcir  acquaintance  with  st-ntcntiousness  matching  his  own  ;  as  dc- 
scribed  by  Jaqucs  hinisclf,  who  recounts  their  first  metfting  : — 

I  met  a  fool  i*  the  forest. 
A  modty  fool ; — n  tniserablc  world  I — 
A<i  I  do  Ihre  by  bread,  I  met  a  fool, 
Who  Uid  him  down  and  batik'd  him  in  the  snn, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  temiii — 
In  £0od  set  terms, — and  yet  a  mutlcry  fool. 
"Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I.     "No,  sif,  iiuoth  he, 
CaH  me  not  fool  till  liravea  lialh  sent  me  fortune." 
And  then  he  dreu-  a  dial  from  his  p<Ae, 
And  lootcing  on  it  with  lack-lvstrc  e>-e, 
Saf  very  wisely,  "  II  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Tbu^  may  we  see,"  qiioth  be,  "  how  the  wo*t J  wags : 
'Tt't  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  wait  nine ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  ele^-en : 
And  w.  from  boar  to  hour,  wc  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rat  and  rot : 
And  thereby  luofpi  >  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
Thai  fooU  should  be  so  deep  cODlemplativc : 
And  I  did  ]au;;h  itans  intermission 
An  hour  by  hia  dial. 

Monsieur  Jaques  may  laugh,  an  he  will,  at  Master  Touchstone's 
moralising  on  time  and  its  passing  ;  but  the  motley  fools  railing  "on 
lady  Fortune  in  good  terms"  is  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
cynical  sneerer's  own  pixiposal  to  Orlatulo  :  "  Will  you  sit  down  irith 
me?  and  we  two  vAW  rail  against  our  mistress,  the  world,  and  all  our 
nuser>'."  Tlie  affectation  of  accusing  fortune,  fate,  destiny,  or  the 
worid  ot  what  maj  generally  be  traced  to  our  own  misconduct  or 
mistakes,  Is  an  affectation  common  to  many  dealers  in  philosophy,  as 
wdt  as  to  Touchstone  and  Jaques.  Ou  another  occasion  our  friend 
Touchstone  is  quite  on  level  ground  with  the  pretentious  Jaques ; 
and  even  treats  him  with  amusing  patronage  and  condescension  of 
Cuniliarity,  on  perceiving  him  : — 

Good  eren'.  good  Muter  What-ye-caU't.  Mow  do  yon.  lir  ?  VoQ  are  very 
wen  nwl.  God  'Qd  yoa  for  >-oar  last  compooy;  I  am  very  gUd  to  sec  you.  Nay. 
pny  be  coTcred. 

M'ith  the  courtier,  Lc  Beau,  Touchstone  is  quite  as  much  on  a 
Icii-el  of  unrestrained  intercourse  ;  even  rebuking  the  hcarlJessness  of 
the  fine  gentleman  for  calling  the  wTCStling-match,  wherein  the  poor 
old  man'<;  three  sons  have  been  overthron'n  and  left  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  their  father  weeping  over  them, — "good  sporL" 

Tou<htto*u,  But  what  is  this  tfart,  moiuieur,  that  the  ladies  have  lost  ? 
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Tinnfi.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  1  il  is  the  fost  time  tlklt  tva  I 
beard  breakLog  of  ribs  was  sport  for  ladi«t, 

VVhcn  Touchstone  is  assuming  and  lofty  in  manner,  it  is  evidently 
more  for  the  joke's  sake  than  from  any  real  overbearingness  of  disposi- 
tion. He  pretends  to  plume  himself  upon  his  courtier-training  aod 
his  high-life  position  before  he  came  into  the  Arcadian  existence 
of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  affecting  to  treat  the  ninil  snains  he  meets 
there  as  an  inferior  race  to  himself;  but  he  makes  himsell  pleasantly 
at  home  among  them,  and  ends  by  taking  the  countT}--wench  Audrry 
for  his  wife.  He  begins  by  calling  out  authoriuiively  to  Corin 
*'Hola,  you  clown  !"  and  when  the  old  shepherd  inquires,  "Who 
calls  ? "  replies,  "  Your  betters,  sir ; "  and  subsequently  he  has  a 
long  bout  of  rallying  the  old  rustic  upon  his  shepherd's  life  and 
shepherd  philosophy  {an  admirable  dialogue,  which  I  have  quoted 
at  such  length  elsewhere  that  I  dare  not  rcquotc  it  here) ;  but,  thnragh 
it  all,  Touchstone  shows  his  own  genuine  playfulness  and  plcasaot 
temper.  He  also  makes  a  show  of  flouting  and  mocking  at  the  two 
pages,  whom  he  meets  in  the  forest ;  but  it  is  evident  that  nud 
waggery  and  love  of  jest  are  at  the  root  of  his  pretended  disparage 
ment : — 

lit  Page.  Well  met,  honcKt  gentleniaii. 
Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  mcl.     Coroe,  sit,  sit,  and  a  sod(. 
tnd  Page.  Wc  arc  for  you  :  sit  i'  the  middle. 

Ijt  Page.  Shall  we  dap  into  'I  roundly,  without  hawking,  or  kpittins,  m  taync 
ve  are  hoarse,  which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  luid  voice  ? 
ind  Page.    I'faith,  i'faitb  ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two  {ipaics  on  a  bone. 

They  sing  the  lovely  spring  carol  of  "  It  was  a  lover  and  his  Loss;' 
and  tlien  Master  Touchstone  indulges  in  his  impudent  vein  of  bontcf, 
by  a  parting  fling : — 

Ti>u<:h.  Truly,  young  gmtleraen,  though  there  was  no  ereat  mattor  id  tb«  dttt;, 
yet  the  note  was  very  unluncable. 

Itt  Pagt.  You  are  deceived,  sir :  wc  kept  lime,  we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yn:  I  count  it  but  time  lu^t  lo  hear  »uch  a  fooUili  tong— 
God  be  wi*  you ;  and  God  mend  your  voice*  ! — Come,  Audrey.    [Hxeuni.y 

With  what  enjoyment  of  the  fun  does  the  fellow  cntcruto  himseU 
with  perplexing  and  obfuscating  the  poor  gawky  country  clowns  tlut 
he  encounters  in  the  forest,  and  witli  what  amusing  afTcctatioa  ol 
superiority  does  he  patronise  thetn  ! 

AVhen  William  (Audrey's  jilted  swain)  comes  dangling  after  her, 
Touchstone  exclaims : — 

It   is  meat  and  drink  to  me  lo  *.ee  a  clown  :     By  my  troth,  we  th«t  ka*e  good 
bare  mud)  to  answer  for ;  we  &hall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  bold. 
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And  how  he  overwhelms  the  poor  bema/cd  rustic  uith  his  flourish 
of  grand  words  and  bloated  sentences. 

Toueh.  Good  even,  gentle  friend. — Cover  thy  head,  cover  thy  head ;  najr, 
pr^hcc  be  covered.    How  old  arc  yoti,  friend  ? 

ll'U/utm.  Five-ami •tweoly,  »it. 

7l>«m-A.  a  ripe  age  :  is  thy  name  William  ? 

»V/.  WilHam.  sir. 

ToueM.  A  fair  name : Art  rich  ? 

U-'m.  Faith,  ur,  so  so. 

TnifA.  So  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good  :  and  yet  it  is  not :  it  is 
bet  io  so.    Alt  thou  wise  ? 

tyOJ.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  vriL 

ToucA.  Why,  thou  tay'tt  well.  I  do  now  remember  a  saying :  "  The  fool  doth 
think  be  is  wiwr,  but  the  wise  man  hnows  him^eir  to  be  a  fo^l."  Tlie  healhcit 
plutosophei,  when  he  li.i>1  detwire  lo  cat  a  ci^pe,  would  open  his  lips  «-heii  he  put 
it  into  his  mooth ;  meanin(;  thereb)-,  that  srapcs  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to 
dpeo.     You  do  lore  lliin  maid  ? 

tt'iU.  I  do.  sir. 

TiriMA.  Give  me  your  band.    Art  thou  learned  ? 

niU.  Xo.  lir. 

Ttnuh.  Then  leam  this  of  me :  To  have,  is.  to  have.  For  it  is  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out  of  a  ctip  into  a  glass,  by  Atling  the  one  doth 
empty  the  other.  For  all  your  wiiter^  do  consent  that  "  Ipse"  J*  A^  ;  now,  you 
are  not  "  i/f,"  for  I  am  "  be." 

KW.  Which  he.  vir  ? 

TmuA.  He.  sir,  that  miu.t  marry  thifi  ivomao.  Ilierefore,  you  down,  abandon 
— which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave — the  society — which  in  the  boorish,  is,  company 
— of  this  fcciale — which,  in  the  common,  is_wonian,  which,  together,  is,  abaodon 
[be  Meicty  of  thiii  female  ;  ot,  clown,  thou  pcrishcst— or,  to  thy  better  under- 
Kaodiag,  diest  ;^ — to  wit,  I  kill  thee;  nuke  ihee  away;  tnuulate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  hberty  into  bondage.  I  will  deal  in  (wison  with  thee  ;  or  in  bastinado, 
or  ta  steel :  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  1  will  o'er-nin  thee  with  policy : 
1  will  lull  thee  a  bundled  and  fifty  way^ :  therefore,  tremble,  and  depail. 

Touchstone's  philosophy  of  t]uarTc)ling,  with  a\-oidance  of  the  duel 
— and  the  degrees  in  gcntccl  dispute,  whereby  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  may  be  evaded,  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  venture  upon 
quotiog  it;  but  the  Httle  sentence  with  which  it  concludes  is  quint- 
essential in  pla)'ful  profimdity  : — '*  Vutu  '  If  is  the  only  peace-maker; 
— much  virtue  in  'If."* 

His  axiom  upon  womanly  merit  and  a  plain  face  is  worthy  of  good 
report,  with  its  playful  wording  :  '•  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 
sir,  in  a  poor  house ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster." 

Into  Touchstone's  mouth  the  poet  has  put  one  of  those  pointed 
truths  lliat  every  uttcrcr  of  actually  good  things  must  feel  when  that 
which  be  has  announced  falls  llat  owing  to  the  non-comprehension 
of  his  hearers.    Touchstone  says  :— "  When  a  man's  verses  cannot 
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be  understood,  nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  fonrard  cWIt 
— ^tmdePktanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckooi&s 
in  a  little  room." 

Shakes[>t-art:  has  admirably,  and  ludicrously  an  admirably,  exhibil 
this  Kort  of  fogginess  of  perception  at  an  occult  speech,  where 
makes  the  disgnised  Con'olanus's  words  not  only  convey  no 
to  the  ser\-am>;  who  stand  round  him  in  the  lull  of  Tullas  Aufidii 
house,  but  cause  them  to  treat  him  as  a  numskull.  Obiuseness 
takes  this  shape  of  instinctive  revenge — treating  as  folly  the  wis 
it  cannot  comprehend.  When  Coriolanus  (in  a  fine  strain  of  poetic 
wii)  nnswere  the  serving  man's  question,  as  to  where  he  dwclb,  wilh 
the  words  "In  the  city  of  kites  and  crows,"  the  fellow  eiclains; 
•'  r  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?  what  an  ass  it  is  !"  not  perceiving 
that  it  is  he  himself  who  lacks  the  brains — he  is  the  donkey. 

The  licensed  jester's  privileges  are  described  in   tliat  speech 
Jaqiies,  claiming  freedom  to  speak  his  mind  : — 

1  must  have  Ubcny 
Wilhal,  as  lar^  a  charter  aa  the  wind. 
Tt>  blow  on  whoin  I  please ;  for  so  Ibols  hnve : 
Ami  thc>'  tliAt  arc  most  i:aU6d  with  ray  fully. 
They  most  must  laugh  :  And  why,  sir,  mu|i  they  *a  t 
The  why  is  jilain  as  way  to  parbh  chunli. 
He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit 
Doth  vBy  rtwlishly.  ahhougb  he  smart. 
Not  to  accm  senseless  of  the  bob  :  if  not, 
Tlie  wise  man's  fully  is  aiialomis'd 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 

The  Duke's  words,  farther  on,  also  convey  a  hint  of  the  practice 
of  professed  :ind  licensed  fool-jcsteri.  He  saj-a  :  **  He  uses  ht»  foRj 
like  a  stalking-horse ;  and  under  presentation  of  that  he  shoots 
his  wit. " 

'I'here  is  a  still  more  precise  definition  of  the  footjester's  craft  con- 
tained in  Viola's  words,  when  she  observes  of  Fesie  : — 

This  fellow's  wise  enougli  tn  [>l.iy  the  fool. 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  muft  obscn'c  their  mood  on  whom  h«  jests. 
The  qaaltly  of  pervoBs,  and  the  time ; 
N'ol,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  bis  eye.    This  is  a  pnuticc 
*  As  full  of  labour  a«  a  wise  man's  art : 

Foe  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  b  lit — 
But  wbe  men,  folly  fallen,  quite  taint  thdr  wit. 

The  ctistom  of  keeping  a  domestic  fool,  or  jester,  a«  one  of' 
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household  luxuries,  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse  in  merr>' 
England.  But  the  habit  of  maintaining  cheerfulness,  pleasantr),. 
humorous  fancy,  and  witty  discourse  by  our  firesides  need  not  there- 
fore be  abandoned.  Our  homes  may  be  enlivened,  our  hearths  kept 
genial,  by  encouraging  a  plenitude  of  social  wit  amongst  ourselves, 
installing  as  our  "household  word" — our  idol — Shakespeare's  Ott-n 
axiom,  "  Laugh  if  you  are  wise."  And  thus  each  man  may  become 
his  own  factor — "  Merriment  made  easy,  or  every  man  his  own 
fool." 

There  is  a  merry  old  laughing  song,  which  contains  this  memorable 

couplet : — 

How  brave  lives  he  that  keeps  a  fool, 

Although  the  rate  be  deeper ; 
But  he  that  is  his  own  fool,  sir. 

Does  live  a  great  deal  chenper. 


I 


T  is  now  near  ihe  end  of  the  hunting  season,  and  nuistcnof 
foxhounds,  sta^hounds,  tumeni,aad  beagles  have  been  taking 
the  field  in  ever)'  direction.     It  is,  of  counrc,   Uic  ambiliua 
of  every  master  of  any  pretensions  to  see  his  home  and 
Appointments  figuring  in  the  columns  of  "Tiniinnabulura's  Life,"  and 
to  behold  the  perfomiances  of  his  celebrated  pack  recorded  in  that 
renowned  print.  Old  "  Tintin  "  has  been  the  Sunday  reading  of  manjr 
a  country  squire  and  squireen  for  several  generations,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  man  as  Charley  blap  should  not 
endeavour  to  afford  some  instructive  mental  pabulum  for  his  bucolic 
neighbours,  of  whom  he  boasted  a  numerous  acquaintance,  and  by 
whom  he  is  regarded  as  a  very  Nimrod  of  the  most  approved  type. 
And  this  is  not  surprising,  for  Charley  was  predicted  a  great  ht^tsmaa 
even  while  yet  an  infant  in  his  cradle.      His  father  and  graiidCB.thcr 
had  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  before  him,  and  the  germ  of  the  disease 
was,  as  it  were,  In  the  family,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  sucked  in 
hunting  with  hi:i  mother's  milk.     His  aunts  indeed,  who  liad  grcit 
expectations  of  him,  and  who  had  negotiated  a  most  advanugeons 
and    aristocratic  tnatrimontat    alliance  for    him,  would   sometimes 
timidly  hint  at  Uie  great  expense  incurred  by  keeping  up  a  hooting 
establishmenL     "  How  many  pigs  now,"  they  would  say  for  infUnrr, 
"could  be  fed  uiK)n  what  is  spent  on  these  nasty  dogs  t"  And  again, 
•*  What  a  quantit)'  of  clothes  you  must  wear  out  quite  unneccssariljr 
in  all  this  work,  when  it  would  cost  you  almost  nothing  if  you  were 
content  to  be  with  your  sisters  ! "  Poor  devil  I   But  these  atfcctionatc 
aunts  of  Charley's  never  reminded  him  of  the  poor  people  about 
him,  who  might  have  reaped  some  trifling  advanungcs  if  the  hounds 
had  been  discontinued.     They  were  far  too  high-flown  in  tlicir 
for  any  such  grovelling  recommendations  as  thaL 

The  heir  of  all  the  Slaps  and  innumerable  bangs  was  /or 
a  gcndcman.     "  Aut  Cxsar  -lut  nullus."'     Chariey  must  keep 
honour  of  the  family  or  perish. 

To  do  him  no  more  than  justice,  Charley  had  lively  it  n( 
wise  notions  of  keeping  up  the  honour  of  his  family  ;  and  he  coo- 
ndcred  the  keeping  of  a  pack  of  hounds  to  be  not  oaly  tlic  ooly 
legitimate  method  of  so  doing,  but  as  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
^vivrence.     Poor  fellow  !  he  was  as  placid  and  as  foolish  u  a  lamb 
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ihe  matter  of  his  education  and  his  wife.  He  walked  quictljr 
through  a  public  school  without  e\cn  so  much  as  attempting  to  dia- 
ttaguish  himself,  or  even  to  join  in  the  hoisteroiis  sports  of  the  play- 
ground. Cricket  and  football,  strange  to  say,  were  to  him  matters  o( 
as  much  indifference  as  Greek  or  Latin,  or  translations  of  Virgil  and 
Horace ;  he  knew  nothing  about  it  or  them,  but  as  his  grandfather 
had  gone  to  school,  why  he  stipposed — or  his  relations  supposed  for 
him — that  he  must  do  so  too,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 
It  was  the  same  with  regard  to  his  marriage.  He  had  no  more  to  do 
with  the  preliminarj-  arrangements  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  but 
left  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ladies.  How  he  ever  con- 
trived to  pop  the  question — for  matrimony  is  never  accomplished,  it 
is  understood,  without  going  through  that  interesting  ceremony— has 
remained  a  m}-stery  among  his  friends  to  this  day ;  but  as  Charley 
b&d  a  respectable  jmrsc  and  considerable  expectations,  it  is  not  dis- 
Tcspectful  to  the  ladies  to  say  that  a  difliculty  insurmountable  to  some 
men  was  to  him  a  matter  of  very  easy  accomplishment. 

No  country  gentleman  cm  expect  to  hold  his  head  up  among  h» 
fellows,  or  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  herd,  unless  he  con- 
;4rives  to  be  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  qualify  a.<i  a 
trate.  It  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  world  that  you  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  law,  provided  you  have  looked  after  the 
profits — that  is  to  say,  provided  you  have  the  necessary  pecuniary 
(jualitication  requisite  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  elastic  conscience  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  You  may  be  as  ignorant  as  a  sheep  itself  of 
the  penalties  infiicied  on  mankind  for  the  crime  of  sheep  stealing, 
»nd  you  may  be  totally  unversed  in  the  art  oC  committing  a  miscreant 

ir  the  outrageous  offence  of  stealing  apples  from  an  orchard— though 
Duiyhap  an  adept  in  that  accomplishment,  as  you  thought  it,  in  your 
•chuolboy  (bys — but  desjair  not  ;  your  magistrates'  clerk,  if  he  is 
worth  the  price  of  his  own  velUim  skins,  leaving  the  stamps  out  of  the 
question,  will  do  all  that  fur  yau,  and  you  may  tike  high  rank  as  a 
Ular  oi  the  State  and  a  detender  of  the  palladium  of  Britain's 
freedom. 

Charley  Slap  was  '*  convenient "  in  all  these  matters,  but  on  the 
question  of  giving  up  the  hounds,  Shylock  himself — though  perhaps 
tliat  is  not  a  good  simile,  because  Charley  did  not  love  his  hounds 
3M  Shylo<:k  did  his  ducats — could  not  ha\e  been  more  inexorable  or 
more  deaf  to  reason.  CharU-)-  would  have  his  "  dappled  darlings  " 
as  Kingslcy  calls  them,   come  what  might  of  the  determination. 

I  Racks  and  thumbscrews  could  not  have  prevailed  to  make  him  give 
up  the  cherished  "  dawgs ; "  and  even  if  the  ladies  had  been  suffi- 
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ciently  powerful  to  bend  him  to  their  sweet  wills,  the  fanners  voidd 
never  have  seconded  him  in  his  pusillanimity,  and  he  could  never  have 
held  up  his  head  among  them  afterwards.      No ;    *•  (lallipol  Hill 
had  alius  had  a  pack  of  fox  dawgs ;  and  t'ould  squire  would  luni  in 
his  grave  if  he  thought  ihey  was  to  be  gived  up."    What  mortal  nan 
who  had  the  rcpuution  of  a  lung  train  of  distinguished  anccstonb 
uphold  could  hold  out  aj^aiust  so  |>otrnt  an  argument  ?    The  Ghon 
in  "Hamlet"  iras  a  fool  to  it,  and  Hamlet  himself  was  butai^ril- 
lating  fool  in  some,  people's  imaginations,  for  he  could  never  make 
up  "what  lie  was  pleased  to  term  his  mind,"  as  a  facetious  ud 
sarcastic  cx-ChancclIor  has  it ;  but  Charley  Slap  was  not  a  fool,  t-ii 
a  very  considerable  man  on  the  subject  of  hunting,  and  his  muul 
was  fixed  and  fully  bent  thereon,  and  no  mistake  about  it    The 
magistracy  was  mighty  fine  in  its  way,  especially  at  (Quartet  SessioCB, 
when  the  ladies  could  disport  themselves  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
exhibit  their  blooming  persons  and  magnificent  dresses  in  the  streeM 
of  the  county  town  ;  but  not  on  hunting  days,  thank  j-ou,     "On  asy 
non-hunting  day,  my  dear,"  Charley  is  a!waj-s  careful  to  Gay  irticit 
asked  to  accompany  his  wife  or — horribile  dutu — his  wife's  rcbtioot 
— of  course  he  has  a  uiothcr-in-law  who  possesses  a  parrot,  and  ibt 
paraphernalia  proper  to  so  important  a   personage— to  any 
celebration.     Non-hunting  days  are  unfortunately  of  rare  occunt 
because  Charley  himself  hunts  regidarly  tliree  days  a  week,  and 
is  always  ready  to  join  any  other  hunt  when  within  anytliing  like 
convenient  distance ;   and  so  it  may  Ik  perceived  by  the  ocuie 
reader,  or  by  one  to  whom  the  joys  of  domestic  and  married  life 
are  not  unfamiliar,  that  by  this  means  were  sown  in  his  family  the 
seeds  of  interminable  little  domestic  ditficulties.     But  still  hunting 
is  made  paramount  to  any  other  cronsiderations,  and  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Slap  in  course  of  rime  and  a  few  "interesting  occasions"  gave  way 
to  her  husband's  frailties,  and  is  now  rather  thankful  than  othenw 
to  get  him  out  of  the  house,  more  especially  on  washing  djys,  when 
he  used  to  be  a  terrible  nuisance  indoors,  and  would  be  (Kipping 
his  not  too  capti\'ating  phiz  into  ever)'  unlikely  comer,  and  retarding 
business  to  a  woful  extenL     Charley  needed  little  pressing  to  be  off 
to' the  kennel  or  somewhere,  superintending  the  boiling  of  the  carrion 
and  the  feeding  of  the  hounds,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  like  lo  do 
the  thing  thoroughly,  leaving  little  to  chance  and   next  door  to 
nothing  to  servants,  citlicr  ih  point  of  duty  or  of  grahntics.    He 
feels  now  that  he  lias  a  great  reputation  to  maintain,  and  nut  over 
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.        much  to  do  it  u|K)n.     But  his  is  not  an  c\pcnsivc  establishment,   J 
^■^     **ul   you  would  be  suirpriscd  to  learn  at  how  small  an  cxpcnsr,  J 
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by  an  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy,  a  [lack  ol  huimds  may  l>c 
matniaiDed 

The  ladies  are  somewliat  Aattercd  and  gratified,  after  all,  at  seeing 
Charley  posted  up  in  "  'I'intin,"  at  the  commenceuicnl  uf  the  scasou, 
among  the  celebrated  M.  F.  H.'s  of  the  county ;  and  :ui  he  lives  in 
a  remote  locality,  there  Ls  not  much  fear  of  "  those  writing  chaps  " 
or  of  any  great  personage  paying  him  an  unexpected  vi.sit,  and 
viewing  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
j'otKig  n-ife,  when  she  goes  abroad,  to  be  able  to  say  that  her  hus- 
band is  a  M.  F.  H.,  and  to  point  to  "  Tintin  "  for  confirmation  of  the 
£icL  There  is  no  gainsaying  it ;  tlicrc  it  is  as  large  as  life,  and  much 
more  unnatural,  and  Mrs.  Slap  is  not  llie  kind  uf  woman  to  keep 
ihe  public  in  ignorance  of  her  husbands  and  her  own  position,  nor 
to  refrain  from  commenting  in  laudatory  tenns  on' its  greatness  when 
that  husband  is  not  present  to  hear  her — he,  jHJor  man,  hears  a  very 
different  description  of  the  concern. 

Charley  hunts  the  hounds  himself,  and  his  brother,  with  the  aid 
of  a  differenliated  gipsy,  perfonus  the  responsible  duly  of  whipperin. 
If  Charley  Slap  himself  is  not  a  genius,  but  rather  the  utlicr  thing, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  his  brother,  who  is  nut  even  capable  of 
u-hipping-in  without  iLssistance?  In  allusion  to  this  office  and  its 
unable  administrator  such  a  deprecatory  remark  lias  been  heard  as 
"  WcIU  hang  me,  if  I  was  whipper-in  at  all  I'd  gel  a  situation  under 
the  Duke  of  Beaufurt  or  some  sudi  nob  as  that,  and  never  pcrfonn 
for  my  own  brother,  hang  mc  if  I  would."  Of  course  this  is  merely 
a  coarse  expression  of  opinion,  which  is  by  no  means  largely  partici- 
pated in,  and  no  doubt  this  .imbitious  junior  feels  llut  he  is  uphold- 
ing the  honour  of  his  family  quite  as  muih  or  more  so  than  his  elder 
brotlier.  Charley  sports  jiink  himself^  but  affords  Lincoln  green  only 
to  his  satellites.  These  are  not  jealous  of  tus  supeiior  equipment, 
for  his  i-oat  ts  of  the  seedy  order,  and  he  would  sulVer  it  to  split,  like 
King  Lear's  heart,  into  a  thousand  flaws  or  ere  he'd  buy  a  new  one. 
Ferhaps  wc  bad  better  not  inspect  the  stud,  for  they  will  hardly 
undergo  that  operation  with  tlie  credit  usual  in  the  eslablishnteuls  of 
our  great  masters  of  foxhounds.  Charley  breeds  his  own  colts,  and 
breaks  them  iu  himself;  so  of  course  he  is  always  badly  mounted,  and 
po&seues  Uie  most  miserable  lot  oi  vicious  screws  to  be  seen  :uiy- 
whcre.  You  may  imagine,  or  you  may  try  lo  imagine — and  that  is  all 
you  can  do — what  sort  of  quadnipeds  the  whippcrs-in  have.  If  you 
should  pay  the  hunt  a  \-isii,  don't  let  Charley  Slap  mount  you,  if  you 
c3Ji  procure  a  jackass  anywhere  else  in  the  ncighbuurhuud ;  for  if 
you  do,  you  arc  sure  cither  to  get  a  purl,  or  lo  get  your  legs  rasped 
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against  the  gate-pmts,  to  burst  your  girths  or  to  break  ynur  reini,  to 
lose  a  shoe  when  several  miles  from  a  smithy,  or  to  lose  your  niirop 
and  break  your  head. 

Charley  is  always  anxious  to  accommodate  his  friends  with  x 
mount ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  always  very  liberal  with  his  ofiets  to  liui 
end,  but  he  does  not  alwaj-s  intend  you  to  accede  to  his  vcr}*  prean^ 
request  to  ride  one  of  his  thoroughbreds.     He  has  done  his  best  U 
break  them  in;  but  he  has  such  a  set  of  underpaid  rips  in  the  stabki 
that  the  horses  liaveleanit  every  trick  of  which  efjuinc  nature  is  capible 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge.     Il  should  never  be  forgotten,  arnther 
it  should  be  knowTi  by  everybody  who  has  an)'thing  to  do  whhtbe 
horse,   that  that  animal  does  not  understand  a  joke,  and  that  all 
playing,  punching  of  the  ribs,  and  pinching  of  the  back-bones  end 
im-ariably  in  confirmed  vice.     Yet  Charley  actually  paid  ten  poutds 
to  Icam  Rarcy's  trick — his  wife  was  never  apprised  of  the  cxrcom- 
stance — and  he  could  perform  the  coveted  operation  of  "Cnmei- 
ising"  a  horse  as  well  as  the  great  American  himself;  bat  the  plu 
was  a  complete  failure — as  far  as  his  stud  went,  at  all  events.    Satin 
himself  would  not  have  terrified  them  into  respectful  obedience  to  a 
mortal  equestrian.     But  now  for  tlie  hounds. 

■  These  are  of  a  nondescript  kind  with  a  very  vengeance,  cam- 

mencing  with  the  great  hulking  foxhound  with  rounded  ears — nlhcr 
disgusting  specimens  always— and  descending  in  a  graduating  scale 
to  the  old  badger-pied  southern  harrier  pure  and  simple.  Charley 
is  far  too  knowing  a  card  to  incur  much  cost  in  keeping  up  his  breed 
of  hounds,  and  will  accept  drafts  from  any  kennel  when  he  can  do  so 
gratuitously,  or  for  'an  infinitesimal  tip  to  a  neighlioiiring  hunlsnun ; 
but  his  notions  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  are  of  the  most  ongiuJ 
and  singular  kind,  and  the  consequence  is  that  instead  of  being  aUe 
to  cover  the  pack,  when  they  are  at  work,  with  the  jjroverbial  ubie- 

■  doth,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  leading  hounds  in  one 
I>arish  and  the  tail  ones  in  another.  Ulien  some  firsl-ftight  men  join 
the  hunt — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  verj*  rare  thing,  ;md  alvra)^  "  made 
a  note  of,"  on  the  plan  of  the  late  Captain  Cuttle— one  or  two  ot  the 
old  sort  are  invariably  killed ;  so  we  may  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  dwarf  foxhound  will   have  it  all  his  own  way;   and  «e 

B        heartily  wish  Charley  Slap  better  luck  next  season,  and  more  db- 

H        crctioQ  in  the  important  matter  of  breeding. 

L 


Crispus. 


A  POETIC   ROMANCE. 


D  1  within  a  little  of  the  light 
ievcaled  to  Adoruis,  1  might  write 
To  sobce  other  souls  ;  but  it  may  t>e 
rhc  consolation  is  alone  for  me. 
On  many  moon  nights  and  on  many  days 
I  thought  of  Adona'ts,  and  his  lays, 
Laden  with  love  lilts  and  fantastic  wings 
To  £in  the  face  and  cool  the  heart's  hot  spnngs  : 
(It  was  as  though  a  spirit  touched  the  strings — 
Some  ancient  lyrist  who  had  sung  in  Greece 
Of  Jason's  labours  for  the  Golden  Fleece), 
And  I  have  sympathised  and  marvelled  too  ; 
He  was  a  prince  of  poesy  that  flew 
Before  the  body's  death  to  heavenly  bowt-rs. 
And  brought  the  secret  in  the  breath  of  flowers 
Unto  the  wondering  world.     The  simple  swain, 
Courting  a  simple  maiden  in  the  lane, 
Caught  sweet  infection  ;  and  old  grey-beard  men 
Felt  a  new  fu-c  and  thought  of  love  again  ; 
But  there  were  wights  who  worked  with  pomix}us  brains 
To  pest  the  poet  for  his  tender  patns, 
And  laughed  though  he  had  soothed  with  saintly  strains. 
*Twas  pitiful,  not  strange  ;  the  blighted  lad 
AVu  lord  of  graciousness  and  they  were  bad  : 
Their  palates  were  not  tempered  to  the  wine— 
He  cast  before  them  pearls  and  tliey  were  swine. 
He  wreathed  a  charm  in  panting  amorous  words. 
Learnt  from  old  forest  hum  and  notse  of  birds, 
A  garland  of  celestial  whispering, 
Full  of  the  stimmer  and  the  flush  of  spring, 
The  smell  of  shaded  lanes  that  lead  the  way 
To  cowslip  banks  and  fields  of  new-mown  Iiay; 
As  prodigal  of  scent  as  rosy  June, 
As  mystical  as  the  big  rising  moon, 
Vol,  X-.  N.S.  1S73.  o  a 
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Clear  as  a  throstle  in  .1  meadow  bush, 

Soft  as  ,1  western  wind  that  comes  to  hush 

The  woodland  laughter  when  the  sun  is  set, 

Full  of  delightful  pleasures  and  regret. 

Fancy  unveiled  her  face  and  gave  him  fire 

Of  soul-inflaming  love  and  deep  desire, 

Enticing  him  to  faery  isles  where  grew 

Unfading  blossoms,  and  where  breezes  l)lew 

The  musk  of  violets  that  withered  not ; 

And  there  she  sang,  whilst  he,  in  ferny  plot, 

Drank  in  the  honeyed  essence  of  her  lay  ; 

Tiien  came  ht;  back  along  the  earthly  way 

To  share  the  favour  with  his  brother  man. 

To  teach  divinity,  and  thereby  scan 

The  goal  an'aiting  all.     But  he  was  blest 

Too  greatly,  and  he  could  not  find  out  rest 

In  this  poor  place  of  pain  when  he  had  been 

I'  th'  other  world  of  beaut)',  and  had  seen 

The  lovely  welcoming  the  true  and  good. 

A  melancholy  rankled  in  his  blood. 

And  death,  to  otiiers  grim,  became  a  Ixion 

Devoutly  craved  ;  and  sickness  brought  him  soon 

Unto  the  path  that  leaves  behind  the  night. 

And  leads  unto  the  dawning  of  delight- 

He  did  not  go  in  fear  to  Lethe's  bourn, 

He  did  not  tremble  and  he  did  not  mourn ; 

No,  he  Tcjoic^  and  was  gl.ad  to  go, 

And  thanked  his  Maker  thai  He  willed  it  so. 

And  he  has  gone,  yet  will  his  singing  give 

The  kiss  of  heaven,  and  for  aye  will  live 

In  tender  hearts  ;  unto  the  mighty  race 

Of  love  he  leA  a  lay,  and  love  may  trace 

The  harvest  of  a  gentle  life's  endeavour — 

"A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 


PART  L 

Far  in  a  wood  where  summer-time  had  spread 
A  roof  of  green  on  branches  overhe.id. 
And  hung  on  bushes  roses  red  and  white, 
Half  covered  up  in  leaves  of  cool  delight, 


Crispus. 

A  wanderer  strayed  in  careless  gait  and  slow, 
With  countenance  i^rpleicd  and  head  hung  luw, 
As  one  who,  having  found  the  world  a  den 
Of  difficulty,  leaves  the  haunts  of  men 
To  ponder  in  some  solitary  dell. 
And  there  consider  quietly  and'well 
What  he  may  do  and  what  may  leave  undone 
To  keep  nith  honour  that  u-ttlt  honour  won. 

He  was  in  torn  and  humble  garments  clad. 
Vet  there  was  nothing  in  his  face  (Uiough  sad 
And  with  excess  of  sickly  fretting  wan) 
Interpreting  a  timid,  humble  man, 
Or  starape<l  a  cowan)  who,  hting  called  to  stake 
His  liberty  in  battle-fields,  will  qiuke 
At  every  trumpet's  sound.     It  rather  told 
Of  one  well  nurtured,  gentle,  and  yet  bold. 
Though  in  appearance  poor,  he  was  not  jxior 
In  brain  nor  limb ;  nor  did  the  ring  he  wore. 
Displaying  jlijimonds  in  a  golden  floor, 
like  glowing  lights  uiion  a  gilded  throne, 
Bespeak  a  youth  that  lowly  men  might  own. 

There  was  in  him  an  earnestness' and  pride 
Mixed  up  with  melancholy  gloomy-eyed, 
And  doubt,  that  comes  'twixt  youth  and  manhood's  strife 
To  baffle  purpose.     This  is  the  time  of  Ufe 
^Vhen  mortals  pause  in  their  careers  to  sow 
Fresh  seed,  and  tiun  from  childish  ways  to  go 
Upon  a  new  patlu  be  it  ill  or  well. 
Which  few  desert  till  heaven  comes  or  hell, 
Or  raUicr  until  death — fur  who  may  tcU 
What  Cometh  after  that  ? 

He  possesseJ 
Deep  passions  thai  will  either  curse  or  bless  : 
Revenge  and  hate,  and  reverence  and  love — 
Taints  from  below  and  favours  from  above. 


Had  you  been  there  and  heard  his  bitter  moan, 
Or  seen  him  bite  his  lip,  you  would  h.ive  known 
Big  swollen  sorrows,  pent  up  in  his  breast, 
Tftunted  his  heart  and  kept  it  in  unrest. 
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From  underneath  tear-lidded  eyes  would  steal 
Strange  brooding  glances,  seeniing  to  reveal 
Despondency  that  beckoned  him  to  yield 
Himself  to  worms,  and  thereby  quit  the  field 
Of  worldly  war,  where  usury  and  sin 
Rear  high  their  plumes,  and  comfortably  win 
The  fat  of  earth,  and  prosper  and  arc  glad, 
While  truth  and  honour  suffer  and  are  sad. 


His  grief  ivas  not  a  lover's,  for,  as  yet, 
No  maiden's  comeliness  lud  made  him  fret. 
Or  kindled  the  pure  flame  Uiat  once  a6re 
May  blaze  or  smoulder,  but  will  not  expire 
Till  smothered  in  tlie  grave. 

Twcre  hard  I  wot 
To  trace  the  subtle  causes  that  will  blot 
A  course  of  years,  making  existence  lame 
And  sour  to  the  core.    There's  not  a  name, 
Nor  yet  a  cure,  for  all  the  pangs  we  feel, 
The  apoihecar>-  hath  no  drugs  to  heal 
Sores  of  the  heart  and  blisters  of  the  brain  ; 
AVhen  these  mysterious  organs  throb  in  pain 
Time  is  the  best  physician. 

Why  complain  ? 
Riches  had  made  him  wealthy  sevenfold. 
Therefore  it  could  not  Ik:  he  sighed  for  gold  ; 
Nor  luxury— 'twas  ser\*ant  to  his  wealth, 
And  did  not  satisfy  or  quicken  health. 
How  bitter  sad  he  seemed !    Alarka-day ! 
Tliat  roan  to  happiness  could  find  a  woy ! 

In  mazy  thought  he  walked  through  pleasant  spots, 
By  rivers  and  by  thickly-Bowcred  plots  ; 
Not  heeding  azure  tlouds  with  lilie:^  lined. 
Clear  as  the  pool  o'er  which  Narcissus  pined  ; 
Not  heeding  purple  plums  and  apples  raret 
Nor  butterflies  a-floating  in  the  air ; 
Not  heeding  insects  on  the  mossy  grass, 
In  metal  mailed  of  bronze  and  burnished  brass; 
Not  heeding  gossamci  that  kissed  his  face, 
And  fell  on  him  like  shreds  of  faery  lace ; 
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Not  heeding  spongy  banks,  soft  as  whereon 

The  blue-eyed  Dian  wooed  Kndymion  ; 

Not  heeding  cloudlets  flushed,  of  vermeil  tinge 

All  softly  hemmed  with  feathered  fleecy  fringe  ; 

N'ol  heeding  any  posy,  rill,  or  bird, 

Not  heeding  aught  he  saw  or  aughi  he  heard. 

Why  think  on  them  ?    They  could  not  tune  his  voice 

To  sing,  or  over  malady  rejoice  ; 

Who  suffers  wrong  must  grieve  though  he  reside 

Where  laughter  antl  red  jollity  abide, 

Whereas  the  wight  who  knows  but  little  care 

And  much  content  is  happy  anywhere. 


I 


He  came  perchance  unto  a  darkened  dell, 
Quite  overshadowed  by  the  lusty  swell 
Of  clust'ring  oaks,  that  on  their  long  arms  wore 
Clue  sleeves  of  moss  ;  and  woodbine  chains  fell  o'er 
Crccn  globes  of  shrubbery  in  curtains  thick. 
Where  bloated  bees  sucked  honey  and  grew  sick, 
In  greedy  feast  of  sweetness,  until  they 
Became  too  cumbersome  to  fly  away, 
And  tumbled  among  blossoms  to  the  ground. 
He  stayed  :  the  solemn  shadiaess  around 
Suited  his  humour  well,  and,  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  smoodi-made  slope  he  sat  him  down. 
Whilst,  staring  at  a  singing  stream  that  sped 
Before  him,  in  solilcKiuy  he  said  ; — 

"  ANTiy,  I  have  wasted  a  whole  summer's  mom 
In  idle  reverie  of  things  forlorn. 
And  silly  quarrel  'iwixt  (he  ay  and  nay- 
Shall  I  the  city  leave  or  in  it  stay  ? 
A  danger  dogs  my  doings  either  way, 
And  danger  is  though  I  move  not  at  all ; 
Whatever  path  I  prove  I  needs  must  fall 
Into  a  thorny  thicket :  what  a  blight 
Hath  come  upon  me  now  \  I  may  not  fight 
Against  my  sire,  and  would  not  if  I  might — 
A  course  unnatural  cannot  be  good  ; 
It  is  unwholesome,  yet  he  seeks  my  blood 
Because  I  braved  and  slew  his  foes,  and  won 
More  public  praise  than  he  himself  hath  done ; 
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Like  to  P>'gmalion  of  old  he  wears 
A  cursed  crown  of  sleepless  eyes  and  fears. 
He  reads  conspiracy  i'  Ui'  simplest  face, 
And  smells  a  murderer  in  every  place. 
He  raves  and  spumes,  and  thinks  for  sure  that  I 
Am  grown  his  rival  and  would  have  hira  die- 
So  I  might  lord  the  land  mpclf.     O  fie  ! 
Fie  on  Ihee^  Constantine !  tliat  thou  should'st  reign 
In  regal  circuinsUnce  thus  long  to  stain 
The  purple  with  injustice,  and  so  win 
Increase  of  power  by  dipping  into  sin  ! 
'Tis  foul  to  find  ingratitude  and  greed 
In  mongrel  sons,  but  it  is  foul  indeed 
When  fathers  show  the  homdd  hoo&  and  tail 
To  their  begotten.     But  what  doth't  avail 
To  fret  afresh,  to  think  afresh,  and  rail 
As  though  there  were  but  one  down-trodden  elf 
In  all  the  universe,  and  he — myself? 
But  what  and  why? — the  time  sails  swift  away — 
Shall  I  the  city  leave  or  in  it  stay?" 


Scarce  had  he  ended  when  an  answer  came 
From  some  unseen,  wlio  spoke  in  loud  acclaim. 
And  gave  his  bold  advice,  but  not  his  name  : 
"  If  noble  natured,  in  the  city  stay  : 
If  crawling  coward,  from  the  ctty  stray 
In  beggarly  disguise,  to  live  atone 
With  the  uncivilised,  and  die  unknown. 
Bethink  !  thou  art  the  son  of  Constantino 
A  Prince  and  Caesar  of  the  Roman  line! 
Fight  out  the  fight  as  thou  hast  fought  before  : 
Think !  even  now  fair  Fortune  opes  the  door 
To  hand  thee  out  the  priceless  prizes  sought^ 
The  bright  reward  for  bloody  battles  fought^ 
Whilst  thou  rcgardest  with  indifferent  eye 
The  very  dame  thou'st  wooed  with  scalding  sigh  : 
Turning  away  like  to  a  peevish  boy, 
Who  sucks  his  thumb  about  a  broken  toy. 
Ketum  to  wisdom,  and  the  court ;  and  Fame 
Shall  carve  on  marble  monuments  diy  narac" 

"  Who  calls  tne."  Ciisyms  aaVed,  ""^  wxi.  ^n»  TOit  ijtwa? 
'  thou  thyself  ail  nob\c  aT\A  wenXvarci 
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As  other  men,  be  not,  I  beg  thee,  froward 
To  show  thyself^  or  I  may  call  thee  coward." 

He  lent  his  ear,  and  nigh  him  io  a  brake 
There  was  a  noise  an  elephant  might  make 
In  brushing  tiirough  a  copse,  and  Io  !  before 
One  could  wink  thrice,  appeared  a  man  who  bore 
Marks  of  Imperial  favour.     With  a  show 
Of  high  regard  he  bent  his  body  low, 
Accosting  Crispus  with  respectful  bow : 
"  My  lord,  forgive  my  trespass.     Do  not  spend 
Your  wrath  upon  me  in  that  I  attend 
A  secret  walk  unbidden.     If  'tis  offence 
To  strive  on  your  behalf  with  diligence, 
I  am  a  sinner.     Believe,  I  cannot  tell, 
The  greatness  of  my  love  :  wert  thou  in  hell, 
And  I  might  follow  thee,  I  would,  and  crave 
Damnation's  death  if  I  might  be  thy  slave. 
So  let  my  love  and  loyalty  find  excuse 
For  a  bold  tongue.     My  lord,  your  daily  use 
Hath  been  of  late  to  turn  aside  from  food, 
Neglect  your  friends  to  sit  alone  and  brood. 
Like  Mischief  conning  over  a  device 
To  lay  a  snare  for  quarrel,  and  entice 
Its  dupes  to  niinadoD." 

Crispus  lies 
Upon  the  grassy  pillow,  and  replies 
Without  emotion:  "Sir,  what  now  you  speak 
Is  not  what  now  you  think.     I  do  not  seek 
For  broils— or  spies ;  nor  is't  my  use 
To  starve  when  hungry— or  seek  abuse. 
Therefore  be  mild  in  words  and  short  of  speech, 
Twill  save  your  lungs,  my  ears,  and  better  each  ; 
And  I  implore  thee,  Delon,  understand, 
I  have  a  head,  a  heart,  and  a  right  hand. 
Enabling  me  to  think,  and  feel,  and  fight 
For  that  which  I,  not  you,  believe  is  right ; 
And  I  will  not  return  to  puff  the  fire. 
Or  CO  reveal  mine  cars  or  cross  my  sire : 
I  am  not  stubborn  neither,  but  advice 
Is  over  keen  when  creamed  with  artifice." 
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To  aid  his  purpose  Dclon  had  to  swallow 
The  censure,  and  his  own  uprising  choler : 
**  My  lord,  you  do  mistake  me,  but  agen 
I'll  seek  to  move  your  error.     Amongst  men 
You  are  a.  favoured  one,  a  bright  one,  too ' 


**  I  am  no  favoured  one,  nor  bright  one  too  ; 
I'm  neither  first  nor  second  in  the  State, 
And  if  I  were  be  sure  I  should  not  wait 
Your  proclamation  ere  I  thought  it  true," 

"  My  lord,  (air  hearing  I  beseech  of  you  ; 
AH  Ramans  love  the  man  who  overthrew 
An  enemy  of  might)'  form  and  birth 
With  such  a  proof  of  ieal  and  martial  worth. 
And  they  would  serve  you,  care  for  you,  and  fight 
For  love  of  you,  «'hcther  for  wrong  or  right 
Tlic  first  test  of  thy  bravery  and  skill 
Hath  placed  thee  higher  in  the  public  will 
Than  aH  tlic  warriors  who  have  held  the  blade 
Since  Constantine  an  Emperor  was  made  ; 
And  even  he,  grown  envious  of  thy  name, 
Looks  witli  disfavour  on  the  shining  fame 
That  dims  and  damns  his  own.    Thy  good  doth  gain 
The  height  meridian  ;  before  it  wane 
Be  politic  :  the  people's  hearts  are  thine, 
And  they  forget  the  name  of  Constantine 
In  praise  of  ihee ;  put  on  the  deily 
AVhilst  they  arc  in  the  mood  to  worship  thee. 
Corneas  a  god,  and  they'll  believe  thee  sent 
To  succour  or  inflict  a  punishment : 
Be  calmly  resolute,  and  let  thy  hand 
Grip  well  the  cause,  and  then  may'st  thou  command, 
Not  for  another's  good,  already  grown 
Too  great  with  greatness,  but  for  thine  own  : 
Thy  glory  round  the  empire  would  be  hurled. 
And  Rome  proclaim  thee  Master  of  the  World." 


Then  Crispns  answered :  "  I  have  no  ambition 
To  hear  )-ou  more,  or  alter  my  condition 
For  kingly  power.     I  have  not  wings  lo  fly 
From  my  dear  friends  on  earth  unto  the  sky. 
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So  should  I  perish ;  for  your  hirelings, 

Who  beckon  smiling,  will  receive  wilh  stings. 

No,  no  ;  nor  is  it  policy  to  tiilcc 

Into  my  bosom  a  seditious  siialcc 

For  counsellor     Believe  what  I  now  say : 

TTiou  an  not  fit  to  see  the  light  of  day, 

Or  breathe  pure  air.     Thou  art  a  scab 

On  Nature's  face,  and  only  hi  to  blab 

Rude  filthy  speeches  to  a  dirty  drab 

If  any  hojK:  of  heaven  in  you  dwell. 

Then  surely  mortal  never  went  to  hell. 

Be  patient  :   I  am  armed  ;  and  listen,  sir, 

If  you  but  make  attempt  to  draw  or  stir, 

Or  speak,  though  evil  come  of  it  or  good, 

My  sword  shall  make  acquaintance  with  your  blood. 

Give  one  alarm,  the  point  is  at  your  breast, 

And  in  a  trice  the  hilt  shall  bump  your  chest 

If  you're  in  search  of  sport  like  this,  why  then 

I  do  entreat  of  you  to  call  your  men — 

For  well  I  know  that  you  have  men  at  hand 

Who  wait  t'  obey  your  villainous  command : 

And  nil  your  business  well  I  understand — 

Thus  :  Conslantine  is  jealous  of  my  fame, 

And  seeks  to  cut  me  ot[;  and  lie  would  tame 

The  public  by  reporting  mc  as  fraught 

With  dang'rous  ambition,  as  one  who  sought 

To  foster  a  rebellion,  and  to  spill 

Even  a  father's  blood,  so  I  might  fill 

The  highest  place  of  all.     Should  I  return 

Voii  win  me  for  a  surety,  and  cam 

A  purse  and  power.    Should  I  not  return 

You  do  not  win  me,  and  you  do  not  earn 

A  purse  and  powV,  the  which  thou  hast  not  won. 

1  am  a  subject  true— a  faithful  son. 

I  know  you  cannot  wish — though  you  may  feign 

To  luive  the  baited  wish — that  I  should  reign. 

It  is  a  ivish  too  foolish  for  an  ass  ; 

For  if  1  ruled,  why,  it  would  come  to  pass 

'i'hat  your  fair  decorated  form  would  not 

Have  life  in  it  a  day  :  I'd  have  you  shot 

A  malefactor  !    Why  wilt  thou  infest 

A  Court  already  rotten  ?    Thou  art  a  pest, 


Nay,  imswer  not,  or,  by  my  faith  I  voir. 
One  word  suffices.     Another  spot  we'll  find 
To  end  our  meeting.     I  will  vrzlk  behind, 
And  if  you  gesture  make,  or  utter  word. 
Or  disobey  me,  I  will  use  my  sword. 
And  take  from  men  as  palpable  a  knave 
As  ever  cursed  in  tavern.     If  you'd  save 
Your  carcase  from  an  uncouth  forest  grave. 
Go  on  before  me  without  sign  or  speech 
Till  your  accomplices  arc  out  of  reach  ; 
Then  you  shall  be  dismissed  ;  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  great  love  you  bear  me,  you  shall  take 
A  message  back  to  Court." 


^7*0  te  «nttinueJ.J 
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HE  recent  contest  in  Gloucesiershirc  for  ihe  Vcrderership 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  been  passed  over  by  most 
of  the  nen'spapers  as  if  it  were  of  no  more  interest  than 
the  contests  which  now  and  then  take  place  for  a  Coro- 
'I'he  Timts  gave  the  result  of  the  poU  in  a  dozen  lines,  and 
its  contemporaries  contented  themselves  with  the  announcement  that 
the  appoijitmcnt  liad  fallen  into  ihe  hands  of  Sir  1'honias  Hyde 
Crawlcy-Boevey,  Bart  But  this  contest  is  not  one  to  be  slurred  over 
in  this  style  in  the  pages  of  the  GenlUtnan's  Afnj^isme.  The  ofScc  of 
Vcrdercr  of  Her  Majesty's  Forest  of  Dean  is  in  ilsclf  one  of  tlie  oldest, 
most  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  most  picturesque  that  we  possess ;  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  Freeholders  of^ 
Ciloucestershire  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  upon  thecomparativ«1 
fitness  of  a  couple  of  Gloiiccstcrehirc  squires  for  the  appoinimenfj 
ought  to  be  enough  to  make  the  contest  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
every  Englishman  who  values  these  proofs  of  the  historical  continuity 
of  Uic  country  and  of  the  antiquity  of  most  of  our  institxitions. . 

'l"he  Verderers  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  originally  appointed  by 
Canute  the  Dane,  under  the  Forest  I  jws  which  were  passed  in  the 
K  jear  1016,  and  binder  these  laws  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  siill  to  all 
™  intents  and  puqioses  governed.  The  only  qualification  required  in 
these  Verderers  under  the  Forest  Laws  of  Canute  is  that  they  shall 
be  men  of  estate;  but  their  appointment  then,  as  now,  apparently 
rested  in  Uic  hands  of  the  Freeholders,  although  the  Verderers  of  all 
the  Royal  forests  were  paid  out  of  the  Extheqncr.  Thcii  fees  were 
300  shillings  a  year — cquivaiciit,  perhaps,  to  ;^2oo  a  year  to-day — 
and;  in  addition  to  this  fee,  each  Vcrtlcrcr  was  entitled  to  two  horses, 
one  nilh  a  saddle  and  one  without,  five  lance  sticks,  and  one  lance 
head.  The  first  distinct  explanation  that  we  have  of  the  duties  of  the 
Verdcrcr  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  black  letter  book  on  tlie  Forest 
Laws,  written  by  Manwood,  and  published  in  1595  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  description  which  Manwood  gives  of  the 
office  of  Verdercr  differed  in  his  day  in  anything,  perhaps,  hut  trifles 
from  the  office  as  it  vras  originally  instituted  by  tl>e  Roynl  Dane. 

I  Here  is  Manwood's  account  :— 
A  i'ent/rer  Itmo  mnd^^his  aetk  and  tffice. 
I. — A  Vcrdercr  is  a  joJicial  office  of  Ihe  King'i  Forest,  choten  by  the  Kind's 
vrrit  in  the  full  county  of  the  umc  ihirc  within  which  the  Fornt  i%,  and  sworn  to 
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maintain  and  keep  the  asiize  or  laws  of  the  Forest,  and  aha  to  view,  KCCtrcind 
enrol  the  attachments  and  presentments  of  all  inanoer  of  trespaoa  of  the  Fmoi. 
of  the  Vert,  and  of  the  Venison. 

2. — TbcofHcen  of  the  Forest,  called  V'erclercre.  ought  to  bee*qu>rt«,|yBfaD» 
of  good  account,  ability,  and  living,  which  aie  wise  uul  discreel,  and  vtl  \aBiA 
in  the  laws  of  the  Forest. 

3. — On  the  death  of  a  Verdercr— then  opon  certificate  thcrvoT  made  obId  Ike 
King  in  his  High  Court  of  Chant'cry  tli»t  oni;  of  ihc  Verderera  is  dead— the Eb{ 
lhereii]io«  doth  grant  out  a  writ,  de  xnrtdana  eU^endo,  directed  to  the  5bei£  d 
the  same  shire  within  which  the  Forest  is  situate  whereof  a  Venlcter  b  10  tc 
(hoien. 

4.— Dy  which  writ  it  appean  that  a  Verderer  shall  be  chosen  to  the  fiill  omniT 
in  the  some  manner  as  a  Coroner  is,  by  the  I-tecbolden.  90  that  when  the  Sbinil 
hath  irccivcd  thr  King's  writ  as  aforesaid,  for  the  choosing  of  another  Vndcm. 
and  that  he,  by  viitac  of  the  same  writ,  in  his  full  county,  bath  caused  the  Fttc- 
holdcn  there  to  elect  a  wise,  discreet,  tuffictcnt,  and  able  man,  to  terre  in  t!ic 
said  place  of  Verderer.  and  that  the  same  Sheriff  hath  given  unto  him  in  ooti 
according  to  the  lenourof  his  writ,  then  the  election  of  a  new  Verderer,  td{Ctlier 
with  his  name,  must  be  certified  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  same  Shciitf  la 
his  return  made  of  the  same  vht,  and  otherwise  thaa  this  may  no  man  be  mde  t 
Verderer  of  any  Forest  of  the  King,  as  appe^ircth  by  the  statute  called  "OfUmtht 
Fortsta"     i^  Edw.  I, 

What  these  "Kiws  of  the  Forest"  were,  and  what  powcn 
Verderer  possessed  to  punish  "  trespassers  of  ihc  Korcsi,  of  t]ie  V 
and  of  the  Venison,"  we  are  not  told  ;  but  in  the  days  of  OtnUK 
Verderer  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death,  or  at  least  the 
of  stripping  a  raan  of  his  skin,  and  of  nailing  it  on  the  door  of 
court-house  as  a  warning  to  all  whom  It  might  concern.  One  of  thfi 
clauses  of  Cantitc's  Laws  empowers  the  Verderer  to  impose  a  fine  of 
los. — that  is  to  say,  a  fine  of  ^^  10  of  our  currency — upon  any  frtc- 
man  who  shall  hunt  one  of  the  King's  deer  till  he  he  blown,  and  a 
fine  of  double  that  amount  upon  any  one  who  did  not  happea 
possess  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.  The  serf  was  ordered  to 
his  skin  for  an  offence  which  in  the  freeman  u'as  condoned  bjr 
payment  of  los.  No  records  of  the  Verderer's  Court,  I  believe, 
exist ;  but  the  Forest  of  Dean  «'as  long  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  red 
deer,  which  is  now  only  to  be  found  upon  Exmoor.  and  ii  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  as  good  sport  could  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  with  the  red  deer  as  Mr.  Fenwick  Bisect  now 
finds  for  his  field  on  Ihc  banks  of  the  Exe.  The  fame  of  the  forest, 
however,  arose  principally  for  generations  from  die  qiulitr  of  tks 
Dean  oaks.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the  bcsi  tn  England 
sliipbuilding,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Spanish  Admiral  at 
Aead  of  tlic  .\rmada  l\ad  orders  to  burn  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and 
thxkft^  u  tt  was  thought,  lo  v^a^YM  *^^  v«««  *^^  "^^  ^A>gsuSA  Ta-ri. 
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Camden,  in  his  "  Britannia,"  tells  us  that  the  forest  was  formerly  so 
thick  with  uees,  so  ver>'  dark  and  terrible  in  its  shades  and  various 
cross  ways,  that  it  rendered  ibe  inhabitants  barbarous,  and  embold- 
ened them  to  commit  many  outrages;  fur  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
they  so  infested  the  banks  of  the  Severn  with  their  robberies,  that 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  on  purpose  to  curb  and  restrain 
them  (8  Henry  VI.)  "But  since  so  many  rich  veins  of  iron  have 
been  discoveied,  these  thick  woods,  by  degrees,  are  become  much 
thinner;"  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  woods  had  been  so 
reduced,  or  were  thought  to  be  so  reduced,  by  the  miners  and  the 
Roundheads  in  the  civil  tvar  that  an  Act  was  i>assed  to  empower  the 
Verderers  to  enclose  great  quantities  of  ground  In  order  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  trees  and  to  preserve  tlie  timber.     Yet  at  this 

Rme,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  there  were  only  six  houses 
pen  the  whole  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  acres  of  forest,  and 
icse  were  the  lodges  of  the  keepers  !  The  forest  at  present  covers 
only  about  twenty  thousand  acres,  although  it  covered  thirty  diousand 
acres  at  the  accession  of  tlie  House  of  Hanover;  and  about  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  disaforcsted.  The  venison  has  all  disappeared,  and 
the  vert  only  remains.  But  the  Verderers  still  continue  to  hold 
their  court  in  what  is  called  the  Speech  House  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  and  till  die  venison  disappeared  the  Verderers  were  paid  for 
the  perfonnance  of  their  duty  by  permission,  under  the  tireat  Seal, 
to  hunt,  harry,  and  kill  the  deer  of  die  fore;>t,  and  to  appropriate  a 
bock,  or  sometimes  only  half  a  buck,  for  themselves.  AU  except 
these  were  reserved  for  the  Royal  tabic  ;  and  nithoiit  the  King's 
authority  no  venison  could  be  killed  in  the  forest.  At  present  the 
Hjerooluments  of  the  Verderer  are  i;//,  aldiough  it  is  said  that  he  can, 
if  he  ihmk  fit,  still  lay  claim  to  three  of  the  best  sticks — that  is, 
three  of  the  best  trees — out  of  every  enclosure  where  Uiere  is  felling 
of  timber.  These  claims  have  been  set  up  by  the  Verderers  within 
the  recollection  of  the  present  generation  of  foresters,  but  none  of 
the  present  Board  of  Verderers,  I  believe,  has  ever  stood  upon  his 
strict  rights ;  and  if  this  privilege  ever  existed  under  legal  sanction,  it 
has  been  allowed  to  drop  by  non-user. 

The  duties  of  the  Verderers  at  present,  according  to  Captain 
Goold,  the  rival  of  Sir  Thomas  Crawley- Boevey  in  the  recent  contest, 
chicBy  consist  of  a  pleasant  ride  through  the  forest  once  a  month, 
the  smoking  of  a  cigar  under  the  venerable  oaks,  a  little  clul-chat  at 
that  ancient  hostelrj-,  the  S[}ccch  House,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest, 
the  fming  of  a  few  poor  men  for  cutting  turf,  and,  perhaps^  the 
ordering'  of  some  encroachment  to  be  puWed  doNjn.    ^Vi'^t  "^aa«t«, 
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at  the  house  a  keeper  walks  into  the  room,  and  says,  "  So4od«i 
put  up  an  encroachment,"  and  you  order  him  to  have  it  pulk 
Tliat  is  all  quite  right,  of  course ;  the  meeting  breaks  up,  yoo  grt  on 
your  horse,  and  then  go  home  to  dinner.     Put  in  a  less  piciuraque 
form,  the  daties  of  the  Verdercrs  consist  in  seeing  that  no  encroadi- 
mcnts  are  made  on  the  King's  forest  to  the  detriment  of  the  ri^ts  ol 
the  Freeholders ;  and  these  duties  are  now  exercised  through  the 
Miners'  Court — through  a  court,  that  is,  whicli  has  existed  in  the  fottsl 
since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  which   till   almost  rtceal 
times  kept  up  the  ancient  custom  of  most  of  the  Stannaries  Cooro 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  of  swearing  the  miners  upon  the  BiWe  wflfc 
"a holy  stick,"  in  order  that  they  "might  not  defile  Holy  Wrii  U 
unclean  hands."    This  custom  of  course  has  disappeared  wii.^  tht 
red  deer,  and  nearly  c\'erything  else  in  the  forest  except  its  oaks,  ind 
one  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  \vhich  Sir  Tliomas  Crawlcy-B«vt> 
asked  tlie  miners  for  their  votes  was  a  promise,  if  elected,  toIntcipKt 
in  the  freest  possible  sense  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  granting  facilities 
for  acquiring  land  on  which  to  build  labourers'  cottages,  and  for  letting 
gardens  in  connection  with  the  collieries.     Captain  Goold  stood  tf 
the  champion  of  what  arc  called  the  forest  interests,  as  the  champi*. 
that  is,  of  the  miners,  on  the  ground  that  the  colliery  proprielois  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  ought  to  have  a  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Verderers.      Hut  Captain  Goold  happens  to  be  a  new  nun 
Gloucestershire,  the  grandson,  it  is  said,  of  a  working  coflier 
Park  Knd  ;  whereas  Sir  Crawley- Bo evey  is  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Gloucestershire  houses,  tlie  owner  of  Flaxlcy  A  libey,  and 
the  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson  of  Verdercrs.     Add  to  tliis. 
that  Sir  Crawley-Bocvcy  is  a   Conservative,   and   Captain  Goold 
a    Libera.1,    that   the    contest   was    carried   on   with    the    poUtirtl 
machinery  which  is  generally  brought  into  play  at  a  count)*  election ; 
ihat  all  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  election 
of  a  knight  of  the  shire  were  brought  into  action  upon  this  ocrasioo, 
and  that  preparations  were  made  to  poll  the  whole  of  the  20,000 
electors  of  Gloucestershire,  and  to  poll  them,  too,  in  the  Shire  HjU 
of  the  county  town ;  and  those  who  know  what  contested  county 
elections  are  may  picture  to  themselves  the  excitement  and  expense 
which  this  contest  for  the  Verderenhip  of  Dean  Forest  lias  occasioned 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.     The  poll  was  kept  ojjen  four  days  ;  and 
in  those  four  days  about  1,500  votes  were  taken  \  but  iJicrc  is  00 
reason  why  the  poll  should  not  have  been  kept  open  forty  daj-*— 
kept  open,  tliat  is,  till  the  last  Freeholder  in  the  county  was  hrouqht 
for  although  the  mode  uf  election  generally  may  he  sud  ta 
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resemble  that  still  in  use  in  the  cose  of  Coroners,  the  Act  of  1S19 
limiting  the  Coroners'  poll  to  ten  days  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of 
Verderer.  It  is  still  governed  by  the  rules  which  kept  open  Parlia- 
meatary  elections  as  long  as  citlier  of  Oie  candidates  could  find  a 
Freeholder  to  keep  the  poll  alive  ;  and  as  it  may  not  be  850  years 
iwforc  the  next  contest  for  the  Vcrdcrcrship  takes  plact:,  it  nuy  prr- 
laps  be  worth  while  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  interpolate  a  couple 
»f  words  in  the  next  Election  Bill  which  comes  before  Parliament, 
>lacing  Verdcrcrs  upon  the  same  footing  as  Coroners  in  so  far  as 
.heir  election  is  concerned.  Captain  Gootd  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
Jiird  day's  poll,  rather  than  put  the  county  to  any  further  expense 
ind  trouble;  but  Sir  Thomas  Crawley- Boevey  had  made  preparations 
!o  poll  the  whole  constituency  if  necessary-,  and  spent,  even  as  it  is,  as 
much  to  keep  this  Verderership  in  the  hands  of  the  Cisterian  tenants 
of  St.-Mary-le-Dean  as  many  an  M.P.  spends  to  win  a  costly  Parlia- 
mentary seat 

It  is  only  in  England  that  a  contest  like  this  is  possible  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  England  that  public  spirit  runs  so  high — that  the  craving  for 
public  offices  is  so  intense — that  a  couple  of  country  gentlemen  UWng 
like  Sir  Crawley- Boevey  and  Captain  Goold  almost  next  door  to  each 
other,  meeting  in  the  hunting  field,  silting  together  on  the  Bench  at 
Petty  Sessions  and  at  the  table  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  will  break 
through  all  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  and 
spend  at  a  moment's  notice  ;^io,ooo,  ;^20,ooo,  or  j£^3o,oco 
upon  a  barren  honour  like  this  of  the  Verderership  of  the  Royal 
Forest  of  iJean.  The  contest  is  interesting  as  an  historical  incident, 
and  it  is  upon  this  ground  mainly  that  I  wish  to  preserve  litis  note  of 
ic  in  the  Gmiiema^s  Magatine.  But  it  is  only  one  degree  less  inte- 
resting, even  if  it  be  that,  as  a  piquant  and  charactcrisiic  illustration  of 
that  intense  and  healthy  flow  of  English  public  spirit  which  makes 
English  public  life  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  always 
wiUbe. 

Charl&s  Pebouv. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  CITIZEN  OF  ANOTHER  WORLD  TO  SYLVAHIS 
URBAN,  GENTLEMAN,  OF  LONDON. 

TIRACTRD  by  the  serenity  of  the  weather— o  sereaky 
which  has  been  strangely  unusual  of  late — I  sauntered 
forth  yesterday  evening  through  some  of  the  public 
walks  of  I>ondon,  gating,  as  I  went  under  the  \us^ 
light,  at  tlie  faces  and  dresses  of  the  i>assers-hy  with  that  ctiiio&rr 
which  was  ever  my  wont  when  1   loitered  through   the  town  lo» 
lightly  than  I  do  now. 

Thus,  a  promenading  phantom,  noticing  but  unnoticed,  uDobscned 
but  observant,  I  reached  a  street  your  wits  have  named  Garrick,  aftff 
our  trusted  friend  David,  and,  there  encountering  a  number  of  dujioU 
drawing  up  to  the  two  good  old  theatres  of  Dmry  !-inc  and  Covot 
Garden,  I  myself  was  overcome  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  pby 
While  still  unceruin  in  my  mind  which  of  the  two  houses  to  prefer,  i 
notice  posted  u]Mn  a  neighbouring  wall,  setting  forth  in  a  s(Nhie(l 
argument  that  Covent  Garden  had  under  a  new  management  been  w 
stored  to  its  former  famous  position  of  the  National  Theatre  of  Engbad 
and  announcing  the  performance  of  a  play  bearing  the  obviondy 
Chinese  title  of  "  Babil  and  Bijou,"  resolved  me — I  went  to  Cof«l 
Garden.  Nor  was  that  play-house  so  crowded  as  to  render  it  diffioaU 
for  me  to  obtain  the  best  seat  in  the  building.  But  judge  of  mv 
surprise  when  1  fotmd  that,  though  several  hundred  penoiu  in 
plumage  of  the  rainbow  were  strutting  the  suge,  singing  a»d  reciting 
somewhat  lively  songs  and  words — to  the  accompaniment  of  n^ 
merrj'  music  and  'right  resplendent  panoramic  views — the  aclort 
art  seemed  altogether  discountenanced  in  this  play-house,  notwith- 
standing that  its  exercise  might  have  been  naturally  regarded  oi  one 
of  ihe  necessities  to  the  existence  of  a  national  theatre. 

1  soon  fell  a-yawning,  and,  on  discovering  from  my  bill  of  the  pJaT 
that  the  ceremonial  was  to  continue  for  four  hours  more,  stole  forth, 
and  gliding  across  to  the  Drury  Lane  Play-housc,  found  that  the 
drama  of  the  "  l^dy  of  the  I^ke,"  collaborated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Andrew  HalHday,  was  there  being  played.  Here  I  foasA 
an  even  still  more  extraordinary  performance  enacting.  Far  en 
hearing  loud  acclamations  of  delight  as  I  enter«d,  ainl  yet  not  bdag 
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able  to  see  an  actor  upon  the  stage,  I  at  kitgth  discovered  that  a  set 
of  views  of  Loch  Katrine  were  being  rapturously  applauded,  and 
indeed  so  encored  and  recalled  that  I  almost  expected  them  to 
express  their  satis£ictton  aloud,  or  at  least  to  indicate  it  by  means  ol' 
-some  mechanically  contrived  movements  of  acknowledgment. 

Here,  doubdcss,  some  slight  show  of  ac:tin^  was  being  made,  but 
so  admirably  subsidiarisecl  to  the  spectacubr  show  was  it  that  its 
inoffensive  display  did  not  in  any  degree  clash  with  the  more  obtrusive 
claims  of  scene  painting  and  dancing. 

Still  1  omi  myself  to  have  been  again  dtsappuiiited.  After  a  very 
few  minutes  I  left  this  theatre  also,  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning 
to  the  romjianionship  of  my  comrade  ghosts  when  I  encouiiiereil  the 
spirit  of  Charles  Lamb,  t\ith  whom  I  have  contratted  a  dose  intimacy 

fic  Shades. 
Where  arc  you  going,  friend  Elia?"  I  inquired. 
To  the  theatre,"  was  his  reply. 
"  Then,  O  lover  of  the  elder  drama,'  said  I,  "be  advised  in  lime" 
by  me  to  visit  any  other  plates  of  enjoyment  but  the«:  modem 
theatres." 

A  dim  twinkle  shot  from  Wia's  eye  as  lie  answered,  *'  So,  Oliver, 
^Oti  have  been  a  fellow  sufferer  with  me.  Yuu  luve  tried  Dnirj- 1  jnc 
md  Covent  Garden.  I  thought  so.  Well,  certcs,  lis  ill  to  hear  a 
good  play  damned,  but  infinitely  wor&e  to  hear  a  li^id  one  applauded. 
but,  my  citizen  now  of  anoiher  world,  1  am  natheless  going  lu 
ihe  theatre— a  new  one,  the  Lyceum,  which  is  directed  by  an 
American  gentleman  of  talents  and  cultivation,  the  lather  of  that 
very  lady  whose  I^ah  you  so  much  admired  of  late.  Sheridan 
Knowles  told  me  he  went  to  this  play-house  die  other  night,  and  was 
faiiiy  overcome  by  the  writing  and  acting  of  the  new  play.  'I'is 
the  tragedy  of  'Charles  L,'  by  a  fellow  countryman  of  yours, 
Oliver,  whose  *  Medea"  and  '.Man  o'.Airlie'  J  much  commend  to 
your  esteem.  But  come,  the  farce  is  just  over.  Jxt  us  enter  ilic 
house" 

R]  am  with  you,"  I  replied  ;  "  though  after  my  bitter  c\i>crienecs 
anight,  my  expectations  of  'Charles  L'  arc  somewhat  circum- 
scribed.' 

K'e  were  not  disconcerted  to  discover  as  we  entered  that  the  boxes 
other  fashionable  seats  in  the  house  were  all  full,  and  tliat  there 
«nu  not  even  standing  room  in  the  pit  Our  only  apprehension  n-as 
that  the  air  above  the  material  audience  might  prove  inconveniently 
irowdcd  by  phantom  playgoers  like  ouiselves ;  liut  it  soon  appeared 
from  the  agreeable  vacuity  of  the  atmosphere  into  which  we  mounted 
Vol.  X.  N.S..  18:3.  n  h 
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that  Knowlcs  had  reserved  his  opinion  of  "  Charles  I,"  fr-T  rerfi 
choice  spirits  as  I^mb  and  myself. 

Just  as  we  have  occupied  the  most  convenient  poini  ' 
observation  the  musicians  awake  a  mournful  melody  most  n  ii 
with  3  tragic  Oieme.    The  signal  for  the  rise  of  Uie  ciirtaiQ  is  pin, 
and  the  wild  wintiy  lime  changes  to  a  mild   Mtchaclmu  varmr- 
upon  the  banks  of  Thames  :  Iiis  siKirklin^  flum],  xs  it  ncirs  his  KmU 
softly  starred  by  the  last  of  ihc  sexson's  white  water  lilies,  and  tidiitn 
beyond  by  the  royal  race  of  swans.      The  forest  trees  bvt  lliti. 
languid  limbs  in  his  tcm]jcratt-  tide,  or  sha1;c  their  rii>c  mitt*  jnI 
pinec^nes  doiv-n  upon  a  softly-shaded  gravel  iwith  thai,  gni 
arbour  and  rustic    scats,   ninds  along  his   opposing  shor< 
behind  him,  over  the  topmost  of  yon  trees,  start  the  proud  ; 
of  Hampton  Court. 

Tlie  audience  applauded  this  spectacle ;  but  I  was  glad  to  petrew 
that  it  was  not  wittidrawn  to  make  way  for  a  Riparian  Re\icw  of  Ik 
Rest  of  the  River  Thames,  to  the  accompaniment  of  such  < '  ' 
sjTnphonies  as  had  that  night  conducted  across  anotht-t  sl.i.:' 
lacustrine  lovelinesses  of  the  Scottish  Katrine. 

.'\nd  now  the  a<;tore  come  on  ;  and,  first,  tvo  counitns.  a  turdJfi 
lady,  acquaint  tis  that  the  King  is  still  ujjon  the  throne.  'Hiw 
entereih  the  Queen,  a  right  lovely  and  yomhful  lady — loo  yoiBOeu^ 
lovely,  some  stem  critics  >^y,  for  Henrietta  of  Fmntc  ;  but  for  ib|i 
part  I  never  quarrel  with  youth  and  beauty  in  any  actress  where  il  t* 
jiupported  by  a  tme  knowledge  of  her  art ;  and  this,  for  one  ao  yoish' 
(ul,  she  possesses  in  so  mre  a  degree,  Sylvanus,  (hat  we  look  to  br 
for  raasi  happy  harvesting  hereafter. 

Then  enters  the  Ropl  Charles  himself  with  his  two  chUdiriL  I 
started  at  the  actor's  mancllons  resemblance  to  the  Martyr  Monsnk 
Jndeed,  all  in  the  house  who  knew  the  Vandyke  cheered  for  nn 
-Mirprise.  You  have  seen  this  piece  yourself,  SyU'anus  ;  j-ou  knowireO 
the  quiet  domestic  delights  of  the  first  act,  where  the  King  «* 
the  fond  father,  the  loving  huslund,  and  the  faitjifiil  friend  lawJ 
how  to  soft  music  the  royal  train  glide  from  our  ga/c  in  a  mint* 
Ijatgc,  across  a  mimic  stream— the  Royal  Charles  with  u'hat  yat*^ 
iTying  ;— 

Aflet  long  tvat  and  moil,  I  ihint  Tot  fM-acr : 
Aye,  ■»  the  P»r.ImiNl  lonccil  for  u-inKeol  i^w|«. 
Yea,  Tot  tJo>-e**  wing*,  to  ilcn  ami  be  at  rert. 
So  nnw  lhi«  jjtntic  ?«il  sluill  W  our  mine; 

The  air  wr  riile  no  Khali  hv  niN^ic  tve«l.  

fitealbe  softly,  roosir,  till  ibc  warrs  %\aSi  w«ai 
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To  move  in  silent  glamottr.  and  the  banks 

Srcm  rimmrd  ynWi  rainbow,  aoA  the  great  «ky  cop? 

Seem  like  the  hnven  wc  ate  steering;  for. 

A  most  sweet  strain,  yet  of  a  strange  prophetic  sadness  nithal,  in 
tendcrcst  unison  with  the  melancholy  joy  of  that  Indian  summer 
scene  ;  for,  O  Royal  Charles,  the  wild  autumn  gales  h.ii*e  hushed 
iheir  Inud  voices  for  this  httle  season,  only  to  lift  them  hereafter  witli 
a  more  mutinous  menace  I 

Well  known  to  you,  ton,  is  the  duel  of  words  between  the  King 
and  Cromwell  in  the  ensuing  act ;  each  applauded  argument  for  and 
against  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  for,  I  doubt  not,  when  you  visited 
^^e  theatre  as  much  popular  excitement  greeted  such  sentiments  as 
^Pre\-ailed  on  the  night  I  beheld  the  play.  So  followed  the  mingled 
bluntacss  and  craft  of  CromwL-ll,  as  he  proffers  the  conditions  of  the 
Commons  ;  the  courteous  pride  of  the  King  :  the  republican  chief's 
charge  of  tone  as  he  hinLi  that  after  all  an  earldom  is  not  I)cneath 
liii  regard  ;  the  roj-al  scorn  flashing  on  hira  ;  the  Commons'  terms 
indignantly  trampled  in  the  dust ;  the  commanding  cry,  '*  Uncover 
l«efore  your  King ! "  the  troops  of  Cromwell  treacherously  called  in, 
yet  all  falling  back  at  the  cry,  "  Which  of  you  touches  your  anointed 
King?  "  the  "That  will  I !'  and  advancing  insolence  of  Cromwell ; 
and  the  curtain's  fall  as  the  Queen  brings  her  gallant  gentlemen  to 
her  husbands  rescue  with  the  watchword,  "  God  save  the  King  I " 
Another  change  of  scene. 

The  Uattic  of  Marston  Moor — the  air  loud  and  red  with  the 
ihunder  and  lightning  of  war.  The  Queen's  agonised  expectancy, 
false  Nforay  whispering  Ireton  without.  The  Queen's  splendid 
accusatioa  of  the  traitor.  The  cry  of,  ''  The  King  !  the  King ! " — 
the  quick  clang  of  his  battle  harness  as  he  crosses  the  scene ;  the 
Queen  in  his  anns;  the  cup  of  cold  water  j  the  feverish  perusal  of 
the  battle  plan  ;  the  '*  All  is  not  lost  I "  and  the  cr)*,  "  Now,  Moray, 
ihe  troops  you  promised  me  !"  The  traitor's  paltering  reply ;  and 
again  and  again,  "  The  troops  you  promised  mc  !  the  troops  you 
proraised  me!"  The  entrance  of  Cromwell.  The  King's  interces- 
tton  for  his  friends,  and  Hundey's  touching : — 


I 


I 


There  never  was  a  Gordon  known 
To  leave  hu  muter  ia  extremity. 


The  faltering.  "But,  sir,  my  wife!"  The  Queen's  supplication  to 
share  her  husband's  fate.  Then  the  King's  last  memorable  words 
Jo  his  betrayer  : — 

Come  nearer,  sir,  I  hw  a  pivtutc  once 
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Bf  ft  ereat  master ;  'twu  an  old  maa't  head. 
Karrow  and  evil  vas  its  wrinkled  froat : 
E]ref  cloK  and  cunoing.  a  dall  vulptae  tnik: 
Twa>  called  a  Joda^^-vide  thai  artist  emd. 
Jgdas  bad  eyes  like  ttiDC  of  candid  blae, 
HH  iltin  w  tSKMlh.  bis  hair  of  rtaialcn  gold : 
Upoo  bis  brow  shone  the  white  stajnp  of  truth. 
And  bpt  like  thine  did  [ire  the  trmitor  kiss. 
The  King,  my  (alber,  loved  thine — at  bi«  death 
He  gave  roe  Mlemn  charge  to  cberiKh  thee. 
And  r  have  kepi  it  to  my  injur)'. 
I(  w  a  score  of  years  sioce  theti,  my  lort — 
Ha»t  wailed  all  Lbii  lime  to  pay  Die  tbu^  ' 

And  kissing  his  cro&s-hilted  sword,  King  Charles  yields  lumdli 
prisoner  to  Cromwell. 

Once  more  the  scene  is  in  the  Palace  of  'Whitehall.  Tis  approodi- 
ing  the  hour  or  the  Regicides.  Cromwell  is  before  us.  He  tw 
demanded  ih  -  ahdicalion  of  his  rights,  and  the  surrender  ef  the 
person  of  the  young  prince,  as  the  price  of  his  father's  life  U 
is  refused  by  the  King  by  letter,  and  when,  after  going  down  on 
her  knees  to  tlie  Cromwell  for  her  husband,  he  denies  him  mocr, 
except  on  th.Lt  ^amc  condition,  'tis  as  magnificently  cqectcd  bf 
the  Queen. 

Then  conn  -  that  bitterest  hour  of  parting.  The  weeping  Qurca: 
Huntle/s  tenriul  farewell;  the  pretty  children  upon  thetr  bdicr'i 
knees,  for  the  List  time,  though  they  know  it  not ;  their  sweet  uhcob- 
^sciousness  of  that  sad  life-parting  more  hearlrending  tlian  their 
mother's  tear--  They  thtn  passionately  kissed  by  iht-ir  ^thcr,  iwl 
sent  to  the  winrluw  to  look  at  "  soldiers  and  horses  and  bi^hi  tnont- 
ing  clouds."  Then  the  saddest  farewell  of  husband  and  wife;  the 
mute  memcntovs  for  others,  and  tltat  most  clwiuent  of  memenioo 
to  her : — 


O  my  loved  ■oUcc  on  my  tttomy  road. 

Swcvt  ChK  lhnni(rli  all  m;  LabyriDth  of  sonow, 

'WliJt  tltnll  1  leave  lo  thtt  f 

to  the*:  I  do  coniign  my  memory  : 

O  hanUli  [K>t  my  narnc  from  ofT  thy  lips 

lt4-<  .(!<■  -  tl  paitu  awhile  in  namin.>  it. 

Hai  -li  ;-nrf  doth  pass  in  lime  into  far  mmic  ; 

]tr<'-<  '  .  -I  Ke^ct  tbat  wail«  upon  thy  steps 

a^ixi'd  >l  .11^  graw  a  ecntlc  dcarcompaoioa, 

And  t»nl<l  tweet  convcnw  with  thee  of  iby  dead. 

•     .     .     So  keep  my  memory's  place  Tor  e*er  (rvctt. 

All  hno);  with  tmmotieIl«s  of  (by  Inie  low. 


Tbst  twecl  abiding  in  thine  inner  tboughl 
1  do  deiire  more  than  the  Kulpluied  record 
^B    Or  crandest  pomp  among  the  tombs  of  kiogs. 

dock  ringing  out  the  fatal  hour ;  the  last  long  lovers'  embrace ; 
LTtyr's  gentle  freeing  of  himself  from  his  clinging  Qucvn  ;  the 
cneeUng  to  llic  Higher  King  for  her  he  leaves  behind;  his  eyes 
nt  of  sacred  prayer  ;  the  kissed  hand  ;  the  holy  haunting  look ; 
)tid  turn  to  follow  his  executioners ;  the  miniature  pressed  to 
I ;  the  last .  long  gaze  ;  the  sad,  sweet,  strange  *'  Remember  1 " 
e  curtain  falls  upon  our  tears. 

nowles  was  right,''  said  Elia.     "'Tis  indeed  a  most  touching 
\r.     A  poem  for  its  author  to  be  pr<Hid  of." 
It  ihe  acting,  Elia?" 
le  King  played  nobly  as  became  a  king.     For  what  did  my 

of  the  world  say  once  of  an  actor  who  did  not  so  behave 
r?  *  Pity  is  but  a  shortlived  passion  ;  I  hate  to  hear  an  actor 
ing  trifles.  Neither  stortings,  strainings,  nor  attitudes  aA'cct  me, 
there  be  cause  ;  after  I  have  been  once  or  twice  deceived  by 
ituneaning  alarms  my  heart  sleeps  in  ]>eace,  protiahly  unaffected 
principal  distress.  There  should  be  one  great  passion  aimed 
tie  actor  as  well  as  the  poet;  all  the  rest  should  be  subordinate, 
Jy  contribute  to  make  that  the  gre  ter ;  If  tlie  actor,  therefore, 
OS  upon  ever>-  occasion  in  the  tones  of  despair,  he  attempts  to 
15  too  soon  ;  he  anticipates  the  blow,  he  ceases  to  aifcct,  though 
IS  our  applause." " 

V  very  words,  ELia ;  and  you  think  this  author  and  this  actor 
my  advice?" 

surfdly.  First  the  poet  exhibits  the  Ring  as  the  father  of  his 
"then  as  the  parent  of  his  people.  Hence  his  tenderness  for  his 
id  children,  and  yearning  for  a  golden  age  when  he  might  walk 
St  his  people  and  take  up  the  cottager's  babe  crying,  '  Hail 
ibject !' — his  richest  reward  the  thought  that  he  might  there- 
ay  of  him,  '  The  K.ing  lo%'ed  me.'  After,  at  Marston  Moor, 
lie  hears  of  the  deatli  of  so  many  brave  subjects,  remember 
;  sud,  *  i  grow  here  by  a  thousand  bleeding  roots  '—and  so 
tout  the  play  until  the  fmal  parting  with  his  faithful  subject, 
y,   and  his  loving  wife  and  children,   love  and   afleciioa, 

for  his  duteous  subjects  who  have  suffered  for  him,  and 
dignation  against  his  unduteous  lieges,  these  emotions  form 
eat  parent  passion  of  the  King  such  as  our  Mr.  Wills 
3  him.  It  was,  then,  for  Mr.  Irving  to  exhibit  these 
qualities  with  a  kingly  dignity,  and — as  the  play  is  a  sod  and. 
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solcm:i  UDC— with  the  subdued  strength  consonant  with  such  a  inouni- 
ful  therriL'." 

''  And  he  did  so  support  his  part,  Elia,  in  my  thinking,  at  least. ' 

"  Aye,  that  he  did — sincerely  playful  with  his  children  j  truly  loving 
to  his  wife  :  indignant  without  arrogance  against  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  :  grieved  at  heart  for  his  devoted  subjects  dead ;  till,  cm- 
centrating  in  that  last  long  loving  look  at  his  Queen  all  the  subdued 
passion  of  his  splendid  suffering,  he  stepped  forth  to  the  block  with  a 
spirit  that  was  King  still  over  the  souls  of  those  that  slew  him.' 

"'i'hen,  with  me,  you  think  him  an  actor?'* 

'*  A  great  aclor." 

"Andihe  Queen?" 

"Full  of  rich  promise.  She  hath  both  jjassion  and  luthos.  .Aye! 
I  could  not  but  sob  when  she  spoke  to  her  children  of  the  Kind's 
going  away  for  '  a  long,  long  time,'  and  with  what  a  royal  scorn  she 
withered  Cromwell  at  the  last ! " 

"  And  what  think  you  of  him  V 

"  Too  much  of  a  foil  mayhap  ;  but  I  hear  Mr.  B is  a  comii 

actor,  so  we  must  excuse  your  poet  for  making  his  Cromwell  Iwli 
more  the  fool  than  he  was." 

.  This  much  of  a  dramatic  epistle  to  my  good  old  friend  Sjlviiiu-u 
Adieu  I 


Love  and  Death. 


AST  seen  how  flow'rets  seem  lo  turn 
Their  swc»;tiicss  from  t!ic  qticsUiig  l>cc. 
Who  bursts  wiili  gentle  force  the  urn 
And  sets  the  prisoned  nectar  free? 

So  1  compelled  her  lips  to  learn 
The  tribute  thai  Uicy  owed  lo  mc. 

Hast  seen  the  waler-lily  lay 

Her  fair  face  on  the  river's  breast, 

And  closing  in  the  sun's  last  ray 
Softly  subside  into  her  rest? 

So  in  my  arms  she  swooned  away 
WiUi  joy  to  hear  my  love  confessed. 

Hast  heard  the  lark  at  break  of  light 
When  spirit-like  from  earth  he  spnin- 

And  from  the  scarce-dispersed  night 
An  affluence  of  music  flung  ? 

So,  in  the  newness  of  delight, 
Seemed  the  soft  accents  of  her  tongue. 

Hast  seen  how  Autumn's  jessamine  clings 
With  delicate  paleness  to  her  wall. 

While  every  blast  that  passes  brings 
Some  treasured  blossom  to  its  fall? 

So.  deeply  shadowed  by  death's  wings, 
Her  weakness  clung  lo  mc  through  aU. 

Hast  ever  fancied  what  might  be 
Sweet  music's  saddest  miracle, 

Tliat  triumph  of  wild  minslrel&y, 
The  dying  swan's  melodious  spell  ? 

So  sad,  so  sweet,  so  strange  lo  me 
Came  the  faint  tunes  of  her  farewell. 

Hast  seen,  where  snow-wreaths  melt  away, 
How  green  apiwars  the  turf  below  ? 

So,  should  my  sorrow  yield  one  day 
To  mellowing  time  as  doth  the  snow, 

Her  mcmor>-'5  greenness  will  betray 
How  deep  the  drifi  that  made  it  so. 


G.  K.  V 
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HE  following  evening  there  was  to  be  the  first 
winter  party  at  Herr  Bantcs'  house.  "  Winter  paitf'  w» 
Ihc  name  given  in  Herbesheim  for  what  is  railed  in  i*btr 
places  soirees,  tea-parties,  &:c.  The  firinciiml  limiUeaf 
the  little  town  took  turns  to  invite  every  week  a  small  cirdc  of  bienik 
and  to  spend  the  long  evening  cheerfully  and  merrily,  »itb  maK, 
singing,  and  games  of  different  kinds — but  I  must  tu  pauimivosB^ 
that  cards  never  formed  a  psrt  of  such  amusements,  although  ihi'  '■■ 
so  commonly  the  miserable  refuge  of  people  who  can  find  in  tatinrj! 
and  cheerful  conversation  no  resource  against  slander  or  ennui. 

But  on  this  evening  music  and  singing  and  games  were  out  of  itx 
question:  ii  was  the  tirst  time  the  circle  had  met  for  the  winlcrjtben 
was  much  to  talk  of,  and  as  it  was  only  three  daj's  to  Advent  Sundiy. 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  I  )cad  Stranger  funned  the  iiTO 
cipa!  topic  of  conversation.     The  young  ladies  tossed  their  head*, 
nnd  pretended  great  incredulity :  several  rejoiced  at  having  no  Imtf. 
lAhen  perhaps  after  Advent  Ihcy  would  not  have  been  so  scomftil.i^ 
others,  the  heart  beat  quick  at  the  thought  perliaps  of  one  to  Hhwn 
that  heart  belonged.     The  elder  married  ladies,  after  mature  roo- 
bideralion,  were  tolerably  well  agreed  that  the  stor)-  of  the  Itarf 
Stranger  might  not  be  entirely  without  some  foundation.     The  ywa>; 
men  were  all  without  exception  sceptical :  some  wished  (he  Ikftd 
Stranger  would  really  come,   and  \x\  th«r  courage :    two  eldertf 
gentlemen  held  up  their  tinger,  and  warned  the  young  boasten  to 
l»ewarc,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  one  or  two  of  the  Udics;  and 
the  whole  g;ivc  rise  to  many  witticisms  much  liantering,  and  nndi 
laughter. 

"  But,"  cried  llerr  Rnntes.  with  a  droll  smile  of  pretended  indigiu 

tion,    "  what  sort  of  entertainment  for  my  company  is  this  ?     Who- 

ver  I  show  my  face  I  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Dttui  Stmttxer;  right 

4  left,  the  iyeati  Strarif^rr:  is  that  a  fitting  amusement  for  my  Unns 
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frienck?  An-ay,  I  say.  <;ivf  nic  something  more  Ii\*clr.  No  conifr 
gossipy  DO  whUpering  about  the  dead" 

**  1  :tin  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  the  Commissioner  of  Rxcisr. 
"Rather  let  U5  have  the  commonest  game  of  forfeiLs!  If  Herheiheiin 
had  no  more  to  fear  from  living  strangers  than  from  the  centenary 
visit  of  this  Dead  Stranger,  hc  might  be  pretty  sure  ihe  heads  of  our 
young  beauties  would  never  l>c  turned" 

"  ]  mubt  say  I  should  like  to  know  hon*  this  absurd  story  fint 
onginated, '  said  a  young  bwycr.  ''The  tradition  is  as  flcshlcss  as  a 
skeleton  ;  no  more  circumstantial  details  are  known  of  it  than  might 
be  collected  out  of  an  old  song  or  ballad— for  which,  by  the  !)>•€,  it  is 
just  fitted." 

'*  Quite  the  contrar)',"  said  Waldrich.  "  The  tradition  of  the  Dead 
Stranger,  as  it  was  formerly  known,  and  as  I  have  heard  it  narrated 
by  an  old  huntsman  in  my  chihthooit.  is  only  too  long  and  too  wcari- 

faome  for  our  dap :  and  that  is  the  reason  it  has  been  forgotten,  ami 
rightly  so." 

"  How :  do  you  know  the  stor>'  ?"'  was  the  eager  query  from  several 

I  of  the  company. 
**  1  have  an  obscure  recollection  of  it,**  replied  Waldrich. 
"Oh:  you  must  tell  us,"  cried  all  the  young  ladies,  and  pressed 
round  him  with  urgent  entrenlies,     *'  Pray,  pniy  tell  us."' 
Ilxcuscs,  resistance,  were  all  in  vain.     'I'hc  gentlemen  seconded 
the  ladies'  petition.    The  chairs  were  formed  into  a  circle.    Wnldrirh, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  was  obliged  to  conform,  and  give  the  details 
of  the  story,  as  he  had  received  tliem  from  the  old  huntsman.     Hc 
put  the  story  together,  to  afford  the  party  some  amusement,  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  thus  lurgan  the 
uUe  of 

K  THK  DE.'VD  VLSIT.\NT  OK  HERBESHEIM. 

It  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  .igo  that  "  The  Thirty  Years* 
War"  commenced,  and  that  the  Ktector  Palatine  Frederick  placed  on 
his  head  the  kingly  crown  of  liohemia.  However,  the  Emperor  and 
the  Elector  of  Havana,  at  the  head  of  nil  the  Catholics  in  Cicrmany. 
put  themselves  in  motion  to  recomiuer  the  crown.  The  great  an<i 
decisive  battle  ai  the  White  Mountain,  close  to  Prague,  was  fought. 
The  Elctlor  Frederick  lost  bulh  battle  and  crown.  The  news  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouih  throughout  Cicnnany  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
.\ll  the  Roman  Catholic  Slates  exulted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Frederick,  who  had  been  only  a  few  months  in  possession  of  his 
throne,  and  who  for  that  reason  was  calleti  in  derision  "The  Winter 
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King."     It  was  known  that  he  lud  Bcil  from  Prague  in  ditgnae, 
-itrcompanietl  by  a  very  small  suite. 

All  this  u-as  well  known  lu  our  ancestors  tn  lierlie&heim  tvohnn- 
orcd  years  ago.  They  delighted  in  go.^si|i  and  newsmongenaf  ibu 
jubt  as  much  as  wc,  ihctr  worthy  descendants,  do  now ;  ibcy  mt, 
moreover,  I  dare  not  say  more  religious,  but  more  fansitat  i&d 
-superstitious.  Their  joy  at  the  defeat  and  flight  of  tlic  Winter  Kaift 
was  as  cxlravagi-uit  and  even  uiote  uproarious  ibaii  our  rcjoiciiit 
some  years  ago  over  the  fall  and  flight  of  the  KiU)ieror  Xapoleoa 

About  that  lime  three  fair  damsels  were  sitting  together,  and  alV 
ing  over  the  history  of   the  Winter   King.       They  were  all  thrc< 
dear  friends,  and  alt  iliree  had  an  affianced  bridegroom— thai  a  S^ 
say,  each  had  her  own  peculiar  lover — otherwise  they  would  nd  k»«^ 
have  been  friends.     *J'he    first    wa-s    called    Veronica,    the   scco***' 
i'mncesca,  the  third  Cecilia. 

"This  heretic  King  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  escape  from  (i 
nuxny ! "    said   Veronica ;  "as    long   as   he   lives   the   raon&let 
lAiiheranism  ^K-ill  live,  and  not  cease  to  pour  forth  ruin  and  misoy. 

"Aye,  indeed,"  cried  Franccsca ;   "and  whoever  gives  him  1 
death-blow  may  justly  consider  himself  entitled  to  a  noble  rcwa-^ 
from  the  Emperor,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  H(^y  Church,  and 
Pope ;  nay,  more,  ni.iy  deem  himself  sure  of  heaven.*" 

"  I  do  wislt,"  suggested  Cecilia,   "  that  he  would  come  into 
town.   Oh  !  how  I  wish  it !  he  should  surely  periiih  by  the  hand    ^ 
my  .\dolf,  who  would  at  least  receive  an  earldom  as  his  iccompcniC' 

"  It  nuy  become  a  question,"  said  Veronica,  "  whether  your  Ad^T 
could  ever  make  you  a  countess,  for  he  has  scarce  courage  cnou^A 
for  such  an  heroic  deed  ;  but  if  I  did  but  give  him  the  sltghtea  hint, 
my  Kaspar  would  take  sword  in  hand  and  strike  the  Winter  King  to 
the  heart.     And  where  would  be  your  earldom  then?** 

"  Let  neither  of  you  boast  so  proudly,''  said  Fnuicesca  ;  "  my  Enw 
is  the  best  man  of  the  Uiree.  Has  he  not  already  served  in  ibc  «iB 
as  captain  ?  and  if  I  did  but  order  him  to  cut  down  the  Great  Turk  oa 
his  throne  he  would  make  the  attempt  Let  neither  of  ytm  *et  your 
hearts  too  much  on  the  title  of  countess." 

While  these  young  girls  were  thus  squabbling  for  tlie   isi;.  ^,i  .r;. 
title,  there  was    heard  a  violent  tramping  oi  horses,  gallopiisK  <i<-'ii 
the  gate  through  the  street     All  three  flew  to  the  window.     But 
weather  without  was  dreadful,  the  rain  imiired  dun-n  tn  lorrents  &oi 
every  roof  and  every  shoot    into  the  street,  a  storm  of  wind 
blowing,  and  driving  the  floods  of  rain   against    the  houses 
windows. 
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lie  gracious  to  us,"  tried  Cecilia.  "  Whoever  joumc) 
ill  such  weaUier  as  Uiis  surely  docs  so  agatiisi  his  will." 

"  He  must  be  forced  by  dire  necessity/'  said  Verooica. 

"Or  pursued  l»y  an  evil  conscience,"  added  Fraiicescx 

At  tlic  Dragon  Inn,  juit  opposite,  thirteen  gentlemen  stopped  their 
hones,  and  hastily  alighted.  Twelve  remained  standing  by  their 
horses ,  the  thineenih  (ni  a  white  dress)  went  into  the  inn.  The  land- 
lord  anfl  waiters  soon  came  out :  tlie  horses  were  led  into  the  stable, 
[he  gentlemen  iuto  the  inn.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  the  people 
ran  into  the  street  to  look  at  die  strange  horses  and  their  riders.  The 
fine.st  horse  of  all  belonged  to  the  white-clad  rider :  it  wxs  a  snow 
while  steed,  with  splendid  accoutrements. 

"Suppose  this  were  indeed  the  Winter  Kuig  I "  cried  the  three 
yuung  girls,  as  they  retired  from  the  window,  and  at  the  same  moment 


jjazed  steadfasdy  and  thoughtfully  at  each  other.  ^1 


I' 

■      Then*  was  a  sudden  noise  and  bustle  on  the  stairs,  and  lo !  the 
H  young  ladies'  tlirec  lovers  u-ntered  the  room. 

H,    "  Have  you  heard,'*  cried  one  of  them,  "  the  fugitive  Winter  King 
His  in  our  town  ?" 

H      *'  He  would  be  a  good  catch,"  said  a  second. 
H      "  The  face  of  the  tall,  pale,  haggard  man  in  the  while  coat  betrays 
H  intense  vexation,"  cried  the  third. 

B      The  young  giHs  felt  a  thrill  of  joy.     It  seemed  as  though  their 
eager  eyes  conversed  with  each  other,  and  comprehended  each  other. 
All  at  once  they  joinetl  hands,  and  said — 
"  Yes,  it's  a  settled  thing  ;  all  three  together,  and  not  separately." 
'I'hey  then  let  go  their  hands,  and  each  one  turned  towards  her 
lover ;  and  first  Veronica  spoke,  and  said— 

"  If  my  Kaspar  suffers  the  Winter  King  to  leave  the  walls  of  our 
town  alive,  then  will  I  rather  become  the  Winter  King's  mistress 
than  my  Kaspar's  lawful  wife — so  help  me  t.iod  and  His  saints  I''  , 

/Vnd  Kranccsca  turned  and  said — -  ^| 

"  If  xay  Ernst  permits  the  Winter  King  to  survive  this  night,  then^* 
will  I  rather  embmce  death  than  my  beloved  Lmst,  who  may  wail 
for  ever  in  vain   for  the   bridal   day — so  help  nie  God   and  His 
saints !" 

Then  Cecilia  last  said — 

*'  The  key  of  my  bridal  chamber  is  now  and  for  ever  lost  if  the 
chosen  of  my  heart,  my  own  Adolf,  fail  to  bring  me  to  morrow  hia, 
good  sword  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Winter  King."  1 

'ITic  three  lovers  were  horror-struck  ;  but  they  bOon  recovered  their 
lelT-pustiessioQ  while  they  gazed  on  Uie  lovely  girls  (who  looked  more 
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itching  than  ever)  standing  bcfcre  them  aud  waiting  their  re[>h. 
'Neither  of  t)iem  liked  lo  be  backward  ;  each  one  would  he  foremwt 
in  giving  evidence  of  the  fervency  of  his  love  by  an  heroic  deed. 

■  And  so  they  faithfully  prumi:ied  that  the  Winter  King  should  nevtr 
icc  lomorrow's  sun. 

They  then  took  leave  of  their  intended  brides,  who  now  e\ultingly 

•  resumed  their  seats,  and  chattered  on  as  before  of  their  lovers' 
immortal  renown,  of  their  courage  and  affection,  and  at  length  of  the 
anticipated  rank,  and  how  it  could  be  shored  between  tliem.  1'he 
three  young  men  consulted  with  each  other  and  went  iromcdiatety 
into  the  Dragon  Inn,  called  for  something  lo  drink,  mad«  inquiry  in 

»tlie  course  of  conversation  concerning  the  stranger  as  lo  who  he  might 
be,  and  where  he  slept,  .ind  if  he  had  a  niceroom--allhough  they  all 
knew  wel  1  enougli  every  comer  of  the  house ;  and  thus  ihey  cootinoed 

■m   to  carouse  till  late  in  the  night. 

I  Hefore  daybreak  twelve  of  the  strangers  set  off  in  all  ba&te,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  fearful  stotra.  The  thirteenth  lay  dead  in  bts  bed, 
weltering  in  his  blood — he  hud  received  three  mortal  wounds ' 
Nobody  knew  who  he  was,  hut  the  landlord  protcstefl  it  was  dot  the 
King ;.  and  he  was  right,  for,  as  i.s  well  known,  the  Winter  Kin|; 
fortunately  escaped  into  Holland,  and  lived  many  a  year  aflerwank 
The  Dead  Stranger  was  buried  that  same  day^noi.  however,  in  the 
clmrdiyord  in  consecrated  ground  with  the  bones  of  other  Ciuhc^c 
Christians,  but,  out  of  Christian  love,  as  a  presumed  heretic,  in  the 
carrion  pit,  without  book  or  bell. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  brides-elect  anxiously  waited  Ihcir  lovers' 
arrival  to  bestow  sweet  reward  upon  them.  Hut  they  came  noL 
Search  was  made  for  them  in  every  street  and  every  house ;  but  fiom 
that  midnight  hour  no  one  ever  saw  them  more.  Even  the  landlord 
and  his  wife,  the  waiters  and  maids,  couid  not  tell  whither  llicy 
gone  or  what  was  become  of  them. 

Bitterly  grieved  were  tiie  unhappy  girls,  night  and  day  they 
and  repented  of  the  atrocious  order  they  had  given  to  such  hamlttooie 

■  and    true-hearted  men.     Mcst  especially  did  the  charming  C 
secretly  bewail,  for  she  had  first  given  utterance  before  her  youthful 
companions  to  the  venturesome  design  against   the  life  of  the  Wtnlei 

H  King.      Two  days  had  elapsed  since  Uiat  uuliappy  night,  the  third 

"^  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  neither  the  betrothed  brides  nor  the 
distressed  jurcnts  had  heard  anything  concerning   the  fate  of  the 

^^uung  men. 

^^   There  was  a  knocking  heard  at  CcciliaV,  door,  and  a  stranger  erf 
istinguished  air  and  mein  entered  and  inquired  for  the  young  Udy« 
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was  »lUDg  weeping  by  the  side  of  her  father  and  mother.     The 

» stranger  produced  a  letter  he  liad  received  on  the  road  from  a 
^ung  man  and  promised  to  deliver.  Oh  t  what  a  joyful  surprise  for 
Cecilia.     The  letter  was  from  her  own  Adolf 

It  «'as  almost  dark,  and  the  mother  made  haste  and  fetched  two 
burning  lamps  that  she  might  read  the  letter  and  sec  the  stranger 
better.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  tall  and  ver>'  thin,  dressed 
entirely  in  black;  yet,  according  to  the  lashion  of  that  period,  he 

rore  a  large  hat,  ornamented  nith  a  black  feather,  a  black  doublet 
with  a  broad  lace  collar  falling  over  his  shoulders,  black  nether  g.ir- 
ments,  and  wide  boots ;  by  his  side  was  a  sword,  the  hilt  of  which 

vas  inlaid  with  gold  and  pearls  and  precious  stones.  His  fingers 
'^ glittered  with  sparkling  jewels.  His  features  were  regular  and  noble ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  fire  of  his  eye,  his  f.ice  was  ashy  pale,  and 
the  black  dress  made  him  look  yet  more  wan.  He  sat  down,  and 
the  father  read  the  letter  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  It  was  as  follot*-s  : 
"  We  have  committed  an  unjustice  I  Therefore,  my  love,  farewell ; 
for  J  have  lost  the  key  of  the  bridal  cliaml>er.  I  go  to  the  wars  in 
Bohemia,  and  seek  another  bride,  who  will  not  require  from  her 
lover  a  sword  reeking  with  !>lood.    Be  comforted,  as  I  am.    Herewith 

I  send  back  ycmr  ring."     And  the  ring  indeed  fell  from  the  letter. 

I^Vhen  Cecilia  heard  this  read  she  almost  fainted  away,  and  she 
wept  and  upbraided  the  inconstant  one.  The  father  and  mother 
consoled  their  unhappy  child,  and  the  stranger  addressed  her  with 
soothing  kindness : 
'*  Had  I  known  that  the  vilhin  was  making  me  the  be.irer  of  so 
much  wretchedness,  as  tnily  ab  I  am  Coiml  von  Grabcrn  I  would 
have  bestowed  on  him  with  my  good  sword  the  blessing  qf  Sl  John. 
Dry  your  lovely  eyes,  sweet  Uidy ;  a  single  one  of  those  pearly  drops 
which  bedew  your  rosy  cheeks  is  enough  to  quench  the  flames  of  your 
love." 

But  Cecilia  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and  the  Connl  at  length 
witlidrem",  ha\  ing  solicited  permission  to  visit  once  more  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  afflicted  fair  one.  He  kep;  his  word  and  came,  and 
when  alone  with  Cecilia,  he  said  : 

•*  I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  all  night  for  thinking  of  your  beauly 
and  tears.    You  owe  me  one  Mnilc,  that  my  checks,  now  so  pale  from 

I  sleeplessness,  may  regain  some  degree  of  colour. 
"How  can  I  smile?"   said  Cecilia.      "Has  not  the  inconstan 
Adolf  sent  me  back  my  ring,  and  ceased  to  love  me?' 
The  Count  look  the  ring  and  ilirew  it  out  of  the  window. 
*•  Away  with  the  ring  I''  cried  he.    *'  How  willingly  would  I  re 
It  with  a  costlier!" 
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And  he  placed  the  most  splendid  diamond  hoop  from  oflf  his  on 
finger  on  the  lal)le  Iteforc  her. 

"  Howwillingh-  present  yon  with  all  iheJic  ring* — and  eadi  amtli 
a  barony." 

( "ccUia  blushed.     She  pushed  l»ack  the  splendid  ring. 

"  I(e  not  so  cruel,  ■  said  the  Count ;  "  for,  now  that  I  ha«  wra 
you,  I  can  ne\-er  forget  you.  Has  your  lover  slighted  yoa?  Si^ 
him  in  return.  That  is  sweet  revenge.  My  heart  and  mj  euUov 
lie  at  your  feet" 

In  sooth  Cecilia  did  not  wish  to  hear  more ;  and  yet  she  felt  mba 
heart  (he  Count  was  right  as  regards  the  revenge,  and  th-it  the  fjltb 
less  one  must  be  forgotten.  Tiiey  conversed  togelhcr  of  many  oilxi 
things.  The  Count  talked  ver>'  modestly  and  veiy  persuasively,  btu 
he  certainly  was  not  so  handsome  as  ihe  lost  lover,  and  his  face,  :n 
Inilh.  much  too  wan  and  ashy  pale.  Nc^-crthelcss,  the  colour  «u 
quickly  forgotten  in  his  tender  elo<]ucnce,  and  as  there  is  a  lintc  (n 
everT.-thing,  so  Cecilia  at  length  ceased  weeping,  and  even  at  time* 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  Count's  jeslR. 

The  wealthy  nobleman's  presence  in  Herbesheini  was  soon  well 
known  to  the  wliole  town,  for  he  had  many  rich-liveried  servants,  liwi 
lived  at  great  expense.  Every  one  heard  besides  that  he  had  brougln 
Cecilia  a  letter  from  the  %-anished  lover,  and,  accordingly,  when 
Veronica  and  P'rancesca  heard  of  it,  they  hastened  to  their  friend 
and  asked  whether  the  noble  Count  knew  nothing  of  the  other  two. 
and  begged  her  to  make  inquiry. 

Cecilia  did  so,  and  thanked  htm  much  when  he  said  he  wciuld 
himself  wait  on  her  sorrowing  friends,  iliat  he  might  judge  by  their 
descriptions  who  their  lovers  were.  She  looked  on  hini  also  with  a 
more  favourable  eye,  for  she  had  during  the  night,  when  alone,  pon- 
dered over  many  things,  and  carefully  examined  the  costly  ring,  and 
considered  within  herself:  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  strcxch  out 
my  hand,  and  the  wished  for  title  of  countess  is  mine,  uiihont  any 
participation  with  Veronica  and  Francesca — and  thus  indeed  the  act 
of  my  faithless  lover  has  furthered  my  wishes.  .\jid  she  showcil  her 
lather  and  mother  the  jewel  which  the  gentleman  liad  Icf^  on  the 
table,  and  informed  them  also  of  his  honourable  proposals,  and  all 
she  knew  of  his  Lirgc  estates.  The  old  people  were  greatly 
astonished,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not  give  credit  to  it  Allien, 
however,  the  Count  returned,  he  respectfully  begged  ll»e  {Kirents  to 
be  permitted  to  offer  their  daughter  a  trifle  for  her  Sunday'*  drcs\ 
and  when  he  drew  out  of  a  costly  case  a  diamond  cross  ntuched  to  a 
ildace  composed  of  seven  rows  of  ixrarls,  then  they  Micved.  And 
mnA  mother  consulted  logevUcr,  and  at  length  said : 
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"  This  is  the  soii-in-law  for  us ;  wc  must  not  let  him  g«." 
The\*  had  now,  therefore,  many  a  long  talk  with  their  datighter,  and 
fre<|nently  left  her  alone  in  the  room  with  the  Count,  and  regaled 
him  oden  with  tlicir  bc=;t  Eire  and  choicest  wines,  keeping  him  till  late 
at  nighi.  He  accepted  iheir  hospiialily  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  and 
J»is  handsome  presents  delighted  the  old  couple.  Cecilia  rejoiced  in 
heart  that  slie  should,  as  Countess  von  Grabem,  excite  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  town,  and  yielded  more  and  more  to  ihe 
importunity  of  her  new  lover. 

But  he  was  a  sad  deceiver.  For  when  he  came  to  Veronica  he 
Uiouj-ht  her  siill  handsomer  than  the  lovely  Cecilia,  and  when  at 
length  he  saw  the  fair-haiied  Francesca  the  other  two  sccroed  10  him 
aJmost  plain.  Nevertheless,  he  told  the  fiitr  Froncesca  and  ihc  dark- 
haired  Veronica,  each  one  separately,  much  the  selfsame  storj*  concem- 
■jng  their  lovers.  He  had  met  the  three  young  men  in  an  inn  hy  the 
■way,  carousing  in  uproarious  merriment  with  three  young  girls.  They 
irere  going  to  the  wan;  in  Hohemia,  and  these  lasses  with  them. 
"WTien  they  heard  from  him  in  the  course  of  conversation  that  he 
meant  to  pass  through  :ho  tiitlc  town  of  Herheshcim,  one  of  thcna 
»TOtc  the  letter  to  Cecilia,  and  begged  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  it ;  b 
the  others  jested  and  siid,  "  \Ve  have  something  better  :o  do  he: 
with  these  buxom  girls  than  to  write  letters,  but  if  you  will  trouble 
yourself  with  a  message  from  iis^  pray  tell  them  we  are  going  to 
Bohemia,  because  at  their  bidding  we  have  done  a  foul  deed,  and  in 
lieu  of  a  letter  we  send  them  back  iheir  betrothal-ring.      They  majr 

I  console  themselves  with  the  man  whom  it  fits  better  than  it  does  us. 
To  Venmica  the  Count  declared  the  ring  fitted  him  admirably  ;  to 
Francesca  he  protested  the  ring  must  have  been  made  expressly  for 
him.  And  he  comfurtei)  both  with  many  tender  speeches,  and  asked 
them  whether  a  lover  dcscr\*cd  so  many  tear*  who  could  so  con- 
temptuously forsake  his  lady-love,  and  throw  away  Imth  heart  and 
ring  in  favour  of  a  wanton  misticss.     And  he  played  his  part  with 

I  both  as  sticcessfully  as  he  did  with  Cecilia,  and  contrived  at  length  to 
console  l>oth  ;  and  made  presents  to  both  of  them.  To  each  he 
offered  hi'^  heart  and  his  title,  and  they  both  soon  became  accustomed 
to  his  pale  but  handsome  feature*!. 
Each  of  the  three  friends,  however,  made  a  strict  secret  of  her 
intercourNC  with  the  Count,  and  of  hor  own  projects,  for  each  feared 
the  other  would  cast  out  her  net  for  the  wealthy  lover.  They  ceased 
to  Tisit  each  other,  and  each  was  much  vexed  whenever  she  acciden- 
tally heard  that  the  Count  continued  his  ac<|iiaintance  with  the  other 
two.     Each  jealous  of  the  other,  and  striving  to  outvie  the  rest,  they 
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jKimittcd  at  first  sundry  endcarmcnls,  aiid  :it  len{(th  returned  Ibcm 
with  a  view  cf  mori:  closely  enchaining  their  adorer. 

No  one  more  rejoiced  in  this  jealousy  than  did  the  miliooui 
Count ;  for  by  that  means  he  acquired  in  brief  time  stiti  greala 
advantages  over  the  three  fair  onrs.  He  protested  to  ach 
individually,  it  is  tnie,  by  ail  that  is  hi>ly  in  hen\Tn,  tlut  kt 
thought  the  other  two  plain  and  silly,  but  yet  that  he  was  obligol 
out  of  common  courtesy  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time.  At  lu 
even  lliis  shift  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  and  when  \hey  each  Kp* 
rately  required  as  a  proof  of  true  love  that  he  should  entirely  iroid 
the  other  two  lie  jiretended  to  lie  much  perplexed,  and  madeastagle 
<:ondition  in  return — viz.,  a  formal  betrothal  and  exchange  of  rings  ift 
presence  of  the  parents,  and  aftenvards  a  quiet  hour  at  night,  vlie& 
the  lovers,  undisturbed  by  the  wedding  bustle,  the  journey,  and  all 
the  preparations,  in  the  Count's  own  palace  might  enjoy  a  confidcnuil 
talk. 

This  «as  granted  by  each  of  ibc  tlirec  fair  damsels,  and  A» 
promise  sealed  with  a  kiss ;  and  each  said,  when  the  kiss  vSf 
bestowed,  '*  Dear  Count,  how  very  pale  you  look  I  I.eavc  off  ihil 
black  dress,  it  only  makes  you  look  jet  paler." 

And  he  alwa)'^  made  the  same  reply,  "  I  am  wearit^  bkick  ia 
fulfilment  of  a  vow.     On  Uie  wedding  day  T  shall  appear  in  red  anifl 
white,  like  your  own  checks,  my  fairest  love."'  " 

Thus  the  Count  was  fonnalSy  betrothed  to  all  three.    This  took 
place  on  the  same  day,  and  when  it  was  dark  he  stole  privately  into 
each  ladys  bedchamber.     That,  too,  occurred  the  same  night, 
on  the  following  morning  the  young  girls  slept  unusually  long» 
l>arcnts  went  to  wnkc  them.     There  they  all  lay  ic>'  cold  in 
with  their  netks  twisted  round,  each  lace  turned  behind. 

From  out  the  three  houses  was  heard  a  cry  of  murder  thnmgb 
the  streets.   The  people  came  ruiuiing  in  horror.    **  Murder  !  murdcrl' 
was  the  cr>- ;  and  as  suspicion  fell  uijon  the  Count  von  Gribem. 
crowd  collected  before  the  Dragon  Inn,  and  the  captain  of  the  Ci 
Guard  and  his  halberdiers  forced  their  way  in.     The  landlord 
found  in  great  lamentation,  for  his  lodger  had  disappeared  with  aU 
his  servants,  and  nu  unc  had  seen  htm  de|KUt.     All  his  vast  qitamk^| 
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of  luggage  was  gone,  and  yet  nobody  Iiad  carried  it  away  ;  the 
splendid  horses  had  vanished  from  the  well-closed  stabler,  and  not  * 
single  person  in  the  streets.    Not  one  of  the  watchmen  at  the  gaicft 
,    Itad  hcani  llie  sound  of  their  departure. 
^^How  terror-struck  was  everybody  !    Whoever  passed  the  housca  of 
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blessed  Uieimdvcs.  Wiihio  was  ihc  wailing  of  grief  and  distress,  and 
>t  waa  a  thing  to  be  universally  remarked  lliat  the  ricli  presents,  the 
magnificent  wedding  clothes  which  the  Count  had  already  given,  the 
;»carl  necklaces,  jewelled  rings,  and  diamond  cros?ics  were  never  more 
to  be  found. 

There  w.15  but  a  snull  funeral  procession,  all  dressed  in  black 
doaks,  which  followed  the  lofiins  of  the  three  unhappy  girls  out  of 
[iie  gate ;  and  when  the  cofhns  were  placed  on  the  ground  in  the 
zburchyard  of  St.  Selialdus'  Church,  and  the  fiineral  service  was  alwut 
to  commence,  a  tall  man,  whom  no  one  had  before  obsened,  was 
seen  to  leave  the  procession  ;  and  as  they  followed  him  with  their  eyes 
every  one  marvelled  that,  ahhough  he  had  previously  been  dressed 
la  black,  he  became  gradually  quite  while,  and  on  tile  white  doublet 
appeared  three  red  spots,  and  blood  visibly  trickled  down  over  the 
It  of  his  dress ;  and  the  tall  pale  man  went  towards  the  carrion  pit. 
'Jesus  Maria! '  cried  the  landlord  of  the  Dragon,  "that  is  the 
Stranger  whom  we  buried  there  one-and-twcnty  years  ago."' 

Dismay  setjced  on  all  in  the  churchyard,  and  they  ran  off 
in  utter  horror :  their  feet  could  not  cany  them  fast  enough.  A 
siorm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  snow  and  rain,  blcAv  in  violent 
gusts  after  them,  'i'hree  days  and  three  nighcs  did  the  colHns  remain 
nnburied  by  the  side  of  the  open  graves. 

When  the  magistrates  at  length  ordered  them  to  be  lowered,  and 
the  parents  offered  sonic  stoui-hcartcd  men  a  considerable  sum  to 
perform  the  last  charitable  office,  these  lost  were  greaUy  am.  /ed  ;  for 
when  they  lifted  the  coftins  they  found  them  ;is  light  as  ih<«igh  they 
were  empty,  notwithstanding  the  covers  were  found  still  nailed  down 
bst.  One  maji  took  courage,  fetched  a  chisel  and  haiiuner,  and 
another  colled  the  priest  and  \\m  assistant ;  and  when  tlte  coffins 
were  o[icned  they  were  found  4]uitc  empty — not  a  single  pilluw,  not  a 
nor^el  of  linen,  not  a  straw  was  there  to  be  found.  .\nd  so  they 
buried  the  empty  cofhns.  And  thus  ends  the  hrst  act  in  the  legend 
of  "The  Uead  Stranger. ' 


^Jlere  Waldrich  paused ;  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  tlic  room ; 
Ht  candles  were  dimly  burning,  and  cast  a  pale  glimmering  light  on 
(ne  hstening  circle;  the  gentlemen,  who  were  siiring  or. standing 
BTDund,  looked  grave ;  the  younger  ladies  had  unconsciously  edged 
closer  to  each  other  in  couples,  and  Uie  elder  ones  continued 
Iteening  with  folded  hands  and  lengthened  laces  long  after  Waldricli 
Bd  I  e.^ed  to  speak. 
*'  For  heaven's  sake  snuff  the  candles  :  '  cried  Heir  Bantes,  "  and 
Vou  X.,  X.s.  1873.  \  V 
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go  on  talking,  that  one  may  hear  a  living  human  %'oice,  dse  I  sM 
lun  away.  This  piece  of  devilry  is  enough  tu  make  one's  blood  na 
cold." 

Everybody  felt  a  corresponding  feeling.  There  was  a  nAh  to  tfr 
candles ;  the  trhole  party  stood  up ;  refreshments  were  handed  Touad, 
and  then  the  company  .imused  thentselvej:  with  loud  talk  and  Icod 
laughter  and  bantering  jokes  about  the  terror  which  each  one  had 
remarked  in  his  neighbour,  but  which  no  one  would  acknovledgr 
having  felt  himself.  The  legend  of  the  Dead  Stranger  was  called  tiK 
most  absurd  golilin  story  ever  hatched  in  an  old  nurse's  brain,  md  k 
was  universally  agreed  that  if  Mrs.  Katcliflfc  or  Lord  Bynsn  bid  bo: 
known  it,  the  world  might  have  anticipated  a  masterpiece  of  honor. 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  part}-  renewed  their  entreaties  foe  tbe 
second  part  of  the  legend — that  is,  for  the  history  of  the  seoood 
apparition  of  the  Dead  Stranger.  The  half  circle  was  once  nxn 
fonned  around  the  narrator  without  waiting  for  his  consent,  and  rnnr 
eye  was  directed  towards  him  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  tear 
when  he  resumed  his  seat  The  young  girls  moved  their  chain  clou 
together  in  groups  at  the  vcr)-  coramcuccment,  as  did  alio  tbe 
elderly  ladies,  and  amid  dead  silence  Waldrich  resumed  his  talc  u 
follon-s : — 


The  property  now  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Becker,  outiddc  the 
town,  formerly  belonged,  :m  you  know,  to  the  ItoronLiI  family  Von 
Rosen,  who,  however,  had  not  resided  on  it  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  it  had  always  been  occupied  by  tenants  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  during  that  unquiet  and  warlike  period,  it  beouac 
by  purchase  the  property  of  the  late  llofrath  Becker.  TTic  hut 
to  whom,  besides  this  estate,  a  great  |>art  of  tlie  forest  land  near 
ton-n  belonged,  and  who  resided  here  somctimeii  with  his  fiunily,  «ti 
a  most  lavish  spcndthrifL  In  fact,  he  only  retired  here  when  hii 
extravagance  in  Venice  or  Paris  obliged  him  to  recruit  his  cxl 
finances ;  but  even  hU  economical  retirement  to  his 
country  scat  was  for  tlic  most  part  nuthiug  more  than  a  condnoitioii 
of  his  customary  amusements  under  a  new  form. 

We  can  still  discern  the  traces  of  past  grandeur  and  magnificence  in 
ihe  extensive  ruins  of  the  former  casile  and  its  contiguous  buildingx. 
which,  about  seventy  years  ago,  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  by 
tlie  side  of  which  the  neat,  unpretending  modem  house,  built  bf  the 
late  I  lerr  Ik-cker  during  his  lifetime,  stands.  Where  the  plough  iw» 
tills  the  soil  was  then  a  garden. 

The  last  time  tlie  Baron  came  to  his  countr}'  seat  it  was  al  a  iboU 
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unusual  time,  and  with  an  unusually  large  party — that  is  to  say,  late 
in  autumn,  and  with  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  of  rank,  with  their 
servants.  His  daughter,  Bertha,  was  then  the  affianced  bride  of  the 
Viscount  de  Vivienne,  a  rich,  good-natured,  gay  young  man,  who  was 
visiting  the  German  Courts  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  from  Cardinal 
Dubois.  This  latter  was  then  the  all-powerful  Minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  and  Vivienne  was  his  csjxxual 
iavourite.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  tlial  tlie  Baron  von  Rosen 
neglected  nothing  to  make  his  guest's  visit  to  the  country  mansion 
near  the  little  town  as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  pleasures  of  the 
table,  the  enjo)'ments  of  the  chase  in  the  adjacent  forests,  and  the 
ainusemcnt  of  playing  for  large  sums  at  hazard,  were  varied  by  turns 
with  excursions  and  the  representation  of  sonic  little  French  dramatic 
pieces.  Count  Altcnkrcuz,  a  rich,  gay,  pleasure-loving  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  family  on  the  Ixiwer  Rhine,  was,  in  spite 
of  his  wan,  lead<olourcd  countenance,  itie  first  promoter  of  hilarity 
among  the  jovial  crew.  He  was  a  consummate  gambler,  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  all  the  then  existing  Courts,  and  had  learnt  the 
valuable  art  of  killing  time  by  every  possible  variety  of  pleasure  and 
joviality.  His  inventive  genius  in  this  respect  was  incomparable.  The 
Baron  von  Rosen  had  made  his  acqtiaintancc  shortly  before  his  arrival 
at  Herbesheim,  and  brought  him  with  him  as  a  real  treasure^per- 
htps,  abo,  for  the  additional  reason  that  .^Mtenkreuz  liked  deep  play, 
and  was  not  always  a  successful  gambler ;  he  might,  therefore,  hope 
for  many  a  good  windfall  to  replenish  his  exhausted  purse  out  of  Ute 
Count's. 

It  was  thb  pale-faced  young  profligate  who,  as  Advent  season 
ai^roached,  hit  upon  the  ex]>edicnt  of  giving  a  masked  ball,  and 
proposed,  moreover,  that  each  person  should  be  at  liberty  to  select  a 
fiiir  damsel  out  of  the  toivn  or  neighlxiurhood,  without  regard  to  birth 
or  station  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  fair  sex  was  sadly  wanting  in  this  festive 
party  of  gentlemen.  The  young  Baroness  von  Rosen  and  her  few 
friends  were  lost  in  the  numerous  crowd  of  men. 

**  \Miy,  then,  when  one  is  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  look  too  nar- 
rowly into  the  genealogical  tree,"  said  Altenkreuz.  *'  Beaut>-  belongs 
to  every  station — to  queens,  to  those  of  our  own  rank,  and  among 
the  grisette  class  may  be  found  loveliness  which  would  not  shame  a 
Court." 

All  applauded,  although  the  noble  damsels  looked  rather  scornful. 
And  now  tailors  and  dressmakers  were  called  into  requisition,  and 
even  engaged  from  other  towns  to  prepare  masquerade  dresses  of 
various  kinds.  The  Viscount  de  Vivienne  desired  to  distinguish  himself 
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above  all  the  rest  in  the  tastcfubicss  of  hiii  attire,  and  .\ileiibni 
tried  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  to  outshine  the  FrenchnuL 
He  sought  out  the  most  skilful  tailor  in  Herboshcim  and  the  pnoiex 
girl  to  introduce  at  the  ball ;  and  he  found  both  under  the  sune  nw£ 
Master  Vogel  n'as  the  best  uilor,  who  at  once  comprehcadol  ik 
Count's  instructions,  and  his  daughter  Henrietta,  in  the  fir«  Uixa 
of  her  beauty,  soon  enchanted  the  Count  more  thaa  wis  tivie 
right.  J 

The  Count  was  now  seldom  out  of  the  tailors  hotue ;  he  ^MH 
perpetually  some  further  instructions  to  give  that  nothing  mij^^B 
wrong ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  fresh  hints  for  the  industriotts  Ucb* 
rietta,  having  ordered  a  couple  of  expensive  dresses  for  a  ladj  lo  be 
got  ready  for  the  mastjuerade — which  not  only  uiis  HemieUi  IB 
make,  but  her  father  was  to  ^t  them  to  her  on-n  figure,  beciiiK,i» 
the  Count  aftirmcd,  the  young  lady  from  a  country  seat  in  the  ntij^ 
bourhood,  whom  he  intended  to  introduce  at  the  ball,  was  cxacd^  A 
the  same  slight  and  elegant  fonn  xs  Hennettx  Meanwhile,  he  wai 
most  generous  \  the  little  jiresents  which  he  made  eqwUled  at  kiiftb 
in  value  the  stijxilated  pajment  for  the  work.  That  the  dXMCll 
gifts  were  for  Henrietta  may  be  easily  guessed,  and  that  many  coo- 
plimcnts  were  iiaid  to  her  beauty,  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  akoe 
with  her — nay,  that  at  length  he  more  than  hinted  at  his  love — oigfal, 
judging  from  his  passion,  have  been  foreseen.  Henrietta  shooid  not 
indeed,  have  listened  to  these  tender  speeches,  for  she  wai  1 
respectable  girl,  and  moreover  already  engaged  to  one  of  Iwr  bibcf^ 
workmen ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  did  give  a  billing  ear  to  the  flit- 
tering words  of  such  a  kind  and  noble  gentleman,  for  a  g^  can 
be  angry  wiUi  the  man  who  adores  her. 

A  few  da>'s  previous  to  that  of  the  ball — the  masquerade  dnaa 
were  quite  finished— Altenkrcuz  arrived  at  Master  Vogel's  haoc 
looking  gloomy  and  out  of  temper.  He  requested  to  speak  a  md 
to  Master  Vc^el,  and  they  went  into  another  room. 

"  Vogel,"  said  he,  "  I  ain  in  llie  greatest  perplexity.  Yo«  iIcbe,  if 
70a  choose,  can  help  me  out  of  my  dilemma ;  and  I  will  pay  jm 
better,  if  you  grant  mc  this  favour,  than  if  you  were  to  make  biU 
dresses  all  the  year  round.'' 

"  I  am  ever  your  lordship's  most  humble  scn'ant,'^  replied  Uic  taite, 
with  a  low  bow  and  smiling  countenance. 

"  Only  fancy,  Vogel,"  continued  AUenkreui,  *'  the  jronqg  hdy 
whom  I  was  to  introduce  lo  the  ball  is  ill,  and  has  put  me  oft  AD 
the  other  gentlemen  have  (hc'u'  partners,  and,  as  you  know,  the?  m 
Soi  the  most  pari  the  young  ladies  of  the  town.     Now,  hoc  1  id 
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irithout  my  other  halt  I  might  find  one  among  the  upper  classes  or 
ihop-keepers,  but  then  the  txitl  dresses  would  never  6t  them.  You 
le^  Vc^,  I  most  nbsohitely  b^  for  your  daughter ;  you  have 
^ouiMlf  fitted  the  dresses  upon  her,  and  you  must  ask  her  for  me." 

The  tailor  started  at  first ;  he  had  not  anticipated  so  great  an 
[tonour.     He  boM'ed  repeatedly,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

'•  Henrietta  shall  not  regret  it,"  continued  Allenkreuz  ;  **  the 
Iresscs  in  whicli  she  dances  will  be  her  own  iiroperty,  and  I  will 
{bully  procure  everything  necessary  for  her  suitable  appearance  at  a 
iplendid  party.'' 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  good  I"  cried  Master  A'ogcl.  "  I  must  tell 
our  lordship,  without  vanity,  the  girl  dances  admirably.  You  should 
inly  have  seen  her  at  my  neighbour  ihc  tinman's  wedding.  I  coitld 
lOC  believe  my  omi  eyes  when  I  saw  her  dance  in  such  a  way. 
[liere  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  your  lordship  will  only  remain 
ere,  I  will  send  the  girl  to  you.  Propose  it  to  her,  and  nothing  shall 
«  wanting  on  my  part.'' 

•*  But,  Master  Vogcl,'*  replied  Altenkreuz,  "perhaps  Henrietta's 
Wa  may  be  jealous,  for  which  he  has  no  cause  ;  you  mu!st  win  him 
ver." 

**  Oh !"  cried  Master  Vogel,  *'  the  fellow  dares  not  breathe  a  word 
>ine." 

He  went,  and  in  a  short  time  Henrietta  rame  blushing  into  the 
MID.  The  Count  covered  her  hand  with  his  kisses ;  he  informed 
er  of  his  wish,  his  peq>lexity,  and  begged  her  to  procure  everything 
I  his  eipcnse  which  she  could  possibly  want,  in  order  to  make  an 
ppearance  equal  to  iliat  of  the  most  elegantly  dressed  young  lady. 
he  Mushed  ane\«-,  especially  when  he  whispered  she  would  be  the 
elle  of  the  ball,  and  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  magnificent  ear- 

ngs- 

This  was  too  much  for  a  poor,  weak,  vain  girl ;  Henrietta  reflected 
IT  a  moment  on  the  splendour  of  the  y^A-,  on  her  own  appearance, 
resscd  (ram  head  to  foot  as  the  noblest  damsel  there,  brilliant  and 
jmircd :  but  she  was  perplexed,  and  stammered  somcUiing  about 
sr  father  and  his  consent.  Altcnkreuz  satisfied  her  on  that  head  : 
id  a>  ihc  now  no  longer  hesitated  gratefully  to  accept  the  invita- 
DO,  he  rapturotisty  threw  his  onns  around  her,  and  said  : 

**  Henrietta,  1  will  not  deny  it!  You  yourself  and  none  other 
:re  from  the  very  firel  my  chosen  one.  I  watched  you  when  your 
thcr  tried  the  ball  dress  on  your  beautiful  figure;  it  was  you 
one  whom  I  had  selected  for  my  partner — and,  oh  ]  Henrictu,  £ 
Duld  wiUingly  select  you  for  something  still  more,  for  indeed  I 
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adore  you.  You  were  not  made  so  marvellous)y  lovely  lo  becooe 
the  wife  of  a  poor,  coarse  journeyman  tailor :  you  are  dcitinal&it 
something  higher.  Do  you  uiidci-stand  me? — will  you  undcnttad 
me?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  disengaged  herself  from  his  aim,  vA 
only  promised  lo  be  his  partner  if  her  father  did  not  object  Both 
went  back  to  the  workroom,  where  Altcnkreuz  whispered  ioio  tfc 
father's  ear : 

"  She  consents.  Be  sure  that  everything  is  provided  foe  ha 
appearing  properly  dressed ;  and  here — take  this  to  defray  the 
expenses." 

He  put  a  rouleau  of  gold  into  the  old  man's  hand,  and  left  the 
house. 

But  stormy  scenes  followed  in  the  tailor's  hcnisc  ;  for  when  Chiii- 
tian,  Henrietta's  lover,  heard  what  was  going  on  he  became  wdl  oijb 
frantic;  neither  the  caresses  of  the  weeping  girl,  nor  thcOBUtsaivl 
curses  of  the  father,  could  bring  him  to  reason.  That  lasted  (kt 
whole  day :  Henrietta  passed  a  sleepless  night,  for  she  had  ft  rol 
regard  for  Christian,  but  she  could  not  possibly  (as  b«  Ha^ 
demanded)  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of  exciting  admiration  it  i 
masked  ball,  among  the  first  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood; 
and  in  a  dress  of  such  elqpince  as  she  had  nc\*er  worn  in  her  Hfe 
He  really  did  require  an  impossibility  :  nay,  she  could  not  but  tkofc 
that  he  did  not  sincerely  love  her,  as  he  grudged  her  such  an  innocxal 
pleasure. 

On  tlie  folJowing  day  Christian  was  a  little  more  composed— tbt 
is  to  say,  he  did  not  storm  so  fearfully — but  nevertheless  hecoatiilMd 
to  repeat  his  warning  and  threatening  words :  "  You  will  not  go  V> 
this  ball ;"  lo  which  Henrietta  commonly  replied  in  a  pettish  toot: 
"  Yes,  I  will ;"  whereupon  the  father  regularly  added :  "  .And  Ac 
shall  go  in  spite  of  you ;  it  is  my  order," 

Dancing  shoes,  silk  stockings,  6ne  pocket-handkerchiefs,  laoe, 
&c — everything  was  purchased  of  the  most  costly  kind.  Wl« 
however,  the  day  of  the  liall  actually  arrived,  and  the  matta 
became  serious.  Christian  tied  up  his  bundle,  and  enicTinaj||| 
room  fully  prepared  for  his  journey,  said :  "  If  you  go,  I  tM^^| 
too,  and  we  part  now  and  for  ever," 

Henrietta  turned  pale.  The  old  father,  who  had  just  before  had 
a  violent  quarrel  with  Christian,  said  :  "  Off  with  you,  the  kmoct 
the  better ;  I  will  see  which  of  us  is  master  here  I  Henrietta  nuy 
any  day  get  ten  times  as  good  a  husband  as  you." 

Henrietta  wept;   but  just  at  that  moment  a  servuit  bdon^df 
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to  Count  Alienkreuz  entered  with  a  box,  whidi  he  delivered  in  his 
master's  name.  It  contained,  he  said,  n  few  more  trifling  articles 
for  Miss  Vc^el's  dress.  There  wxs  a  costly  veil,  there  were  rolls  of 
broad  beautiful  ribbons,  Uiere  was  a  very  pretty  coral  necklace^ 
there  were  two  diamond  rings.  Henrietta  looked  askance  at  the 
elegant  things,  which  her  father  took  out»  and  seen  through  her  tears, 
the  diimonds  sparkled  with  increased  and  more  varied  hisire.  Vanity 
and  love  were  struggling  for  the  master)-. 

"  Vou  sliall  nut  go,"  cried  Christen.  "  But  I  will  go,"  said  Hen- 
ricttaf  with  proud  determination.  "  You  do  not  deserve  that  J  should 
so  regret  you ;  )-ou  do  not  deserve  tliat  I  should  love  you  so  irell. 
I  plainly  see  now  that  you  grudge  me  this  pleasure  and  honour,  and 
have  never  really  loved  me." 

"As  far  as  1  am  concerned,"  said  Christian,  "go  then!  you  arc 
ing  a  faithful  heart.'  He  dashed  to  the  floor  the  ring  which  he 
received  from  her,  left  the  room,  and  returned  no  more. 

Henrietta  sobbed  aloud,  and  would  willingly  have  called  him 
back,  but  the  father  comforted  her.  Evening  at  length  arrived. 
She  dressed  herself  for  the  ball,  and  the  new  direction  given  to  her 
thoughts  by  her  finery  soon  banished  from  her  mind  the  runaway 
lover.  A  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door.  AUenkreuz  was  come  to 
iielch  her.  They  drove  off.  "Ah  <  Henrietta,"  said  he,  when  in  the 
caniogei  "you  arc  infinitely  lovelier  than  I  imagined  ;  you  look  like 
a  goddess,  and  were  burn  to  grace  dress  like  this,  and  not  for  your 
humble  station." 

The  /U^  was  a  splendid  one.  Altenkreuz  and  Henrietta  appeared 
that  evening  in  black  dresses  uf  anti(|ue  German  costume.  Both 
attracted  ever)-  eye  by  their  magnificence,  which  exceeded  even 
that  of  the  Viscount  de  Vivienne  and  the  young  Baroness  von 
Rosen,  who  moved  among  the  motley  group  in  Persian  costumes. 

"The  Black  Mask  is  none  other  than  the  Count,"  said  the 
Viscount  to  his  fiiir  partner.  "  A\Tiy  should  tlic  fool  pretend  to  mask 
himself?  he  cannot  shorten  his  maypole  ligure,  wliicli  towers  ahead 
above  all  (he  rest ;  and,  to  make  himself  slilLmore  easily  recognised, 
the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  need  not  have  sported  his 
pet  colour,  in  which  he  every  day  exhibits  himsell,  looking  like  a 
Parisian  abbe,  black  upon  black.  However,  I  am  curious  to  know 
who  his  partner  is ;  she  really  has  a  charming  figure,  and  dances 
most  gracefully." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  Baroness,  "  some  common  thing  fifom  town  ; 
any  one  can  sec  that  by  her  stiff,  awkward  carriage." 

The  ball  lasted  to  a  kte  hour  in  the  night,  until  supper  was 
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announced,  during  which  the  masks  were  of  course  bid  wide.  AH 
felt  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  many  clunniflg  new 
faces.  The  Viscotmt  could  not  keqi  his  eyes  off  the  lovdy  jjiri  io  li« 
old-fashioned  costume.  He  sat  hy  her  at  tabic,  and  Altenkreui  It 
the  young  Baroness  Bertha.  The  two  gentlemen  seemed  <imtc  b 
have  changed  parts.  The  polite  speeches,  or  indeed  something  nm 
than  polite  speeches,  which  the  Viscount  landwd  on  his  pteaan- 
bewildered  neighbour,  were  repaid  in  kind  by  Altenkrea/  to  Hk 
Viscount's  destined  bride,  and  tlie  love-making  continued  afternpper 
was  at  an  end. 

"On  my  life,"  said  Vivicnne  to  the  Count,  "  1  mean  to  make  1 
conquest  of  your  fair  partner,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  yoa  ctv 
deadly  enemy." 

**  And  I  ha\-e  my  revenge  in  my  own  hands,  my  dear  \T»coaBl," 
replied  AUcnkreuz,  "  I,  too,  mean  to  make  a  conquest  of  yoor 
charming  Baroness." 

The  Viscount,  ovcr-cxcitcd  by  his  own  passion  and  b)'  Uic  oH 
wine  he  had  drunk,  exclaimed,  inconsiderately  enough,  and  wiibwt 
reflecting  that  Bertha  was  standing  close  by  and  could  hear  all:  "A 
dozen  of  my  Rironesses  for  your  single  Venus  in  the  old-fuhiooed 
costume." 

"  De  Vivienne,"  said  the  Count  sternly,  "  consider  what  yoo 
saying.     However  charming  my  partner  may  be.  the  i>riie  for 
is  due  to  your  bride,  who  is  also  the  queen  of  this  fcslivaL" 

"The  titular  queen  I  the  titular  queen  !  I  am  for  the  actual  bd." 
cried  the  Viscount. 

Altenkreuz  \*ainly  endeavoured,  by  looks  and  nods,  to  make  him 
comprehend  that  Bertha  was  close  by,  and  that  he  must  conwl 
himself  At  length  he  sjwkc  in  a  more  decided  manner,  and  ordered 
De  Vivienne  to  desist  from  offering  any  fresh  insult  to  the  Baroaen, 
who  indignantly  withdrew.  An  altercation  ensued.  In  vain  did  the 
Count  strive  to  adjust  matters.  De  Vivienne.  inflained  with  ki«, 
wine,  and  [tassion,  L-onducted  himself  with  less  and  less  decormiL 
A  circle  was  formed  round  them.  Altenkreu/  endea\*oured  by  nience 
to  aven  further  klat :  but  on  the  Viscount  exclaiming:  "Coitnt, 
I  could  not  iLive  believed  that  a  worn-out  rikc  like  yoa  coiM 
have  energy  enough  to  be  jealous ;  for  it  is  plain  that  yoa  art 
actuated  sok-Iy  by  mere  impotent  jealousy^— Altenkreuz  could  DO 
longer  contain  him.<iclf :— " My  lord!"  cried  he,  "  I :  a  rake?  ^Vh» 
dares  say  that  ?  " 

"  Your  own  lead-coloured  face  I"  said  De  Virieime.  with  a  ra< 
laugh. 
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"  If  you  arc  not  a  cownrd,  Viscount,"  said  Altenkreiiz,  '*  you  will 
answer  tn  me  forthwith  for  this  silly  impertinence.  One  of  us  must 
<|uit  this  house.     You  are  a  coxcomb." 

The  Baron  von  Rosen  had  discovered  his  daughter  in  tears  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  heard  from  her  an  account  of  the  Viscount's 
rude  behaviour :  he  immediately  went  to  find  him,  overheard  the 
above  last  words,  and  .saw  all  his  guests  quite  indignant  at  De 
Vi\'ienne*s  conduct.  The  Baron  angrily  seized  hold  of  his  hand, 
and  said :  '•  Voii  have  publicly  insulted  my  daughter '.  Your  con- 
duct is  infamous,  and  what  we  have  never  deserved  at  your  hands  : 
not  to-morrow,  but  this  very  moment  shall  you  give  me  satisfaction." 
Both  instJinily  left  the  ball-room,  and  while  the  couples  were  again 
forming,  and  the  hilarity  ito  unpleasantly  disturbed  was  again  being 
restored,  the  Baron  and  his  guest  retired  into  an  unoccupied  but  well 
lit  apartment.  The  Cotmt  lost  no  time  in  following  them.  He 
brought  with  him  two  swordit,  and  presenting  one  to  the  Viscount, 
turned  to  the  Riron,  and  said :  "  Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  avenge 
my  honour,  and  that  of  the  adorable  Bertha,  on  this  worthless 
fellow.' 

The  Viscount  deVivicnnc,  stonning with  rage,  exclaimed:  "Come- 
then,  draw,  you  ghastly  scarecrow  I''  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
drew  his  swortl,  threw  an-ay  the  scabbard,  .md  fell  upon  his  anta- 
gonist, who  defended  himself  with  great  coolness.  The  duel  scarcely 
lasted  three  minutes ;  the  Viscount's  sword  was  forcibly  flung  from 
his  hand,  so  that  the  blade  glanced  aside  to  a  large  pier  glass, 
which  was  shivere<i  to  atoms. 

"Miserable  man,"*  cried  the  Count,  "your  life  is  in  my  po»er ; 
but  I  will  not  contaminate  myself  with  your  despicable  blood,  .^way 
from  this  place,  and  never  again  appear  in  my  presence."  At 
the  same  time  he  struck  the  Viscoimt  with  the  flat  of  his  sword, 
and  with  gigantic  force  flung  him  out  of  the  room.  That  same  night 
the  Viscmmt  de  Vivienne,  with  all  his  attendants,  quitted  the  castle. 

.Mthoiigh  the  young  Bertha  had  been  deeply  mortified  at  her 
lover's  unbecoming  demeanour,  yet  she  felt  herself  fiilly  indemnified 
b)-  the  honour  of  having  had  swords  drawn  on  her  account.  She 
had,  indeed,  never  been  in  love  with  the  Viscount,  and  now  she 
quite  hated  him ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Coiuit.  whom  she  had 
hitherto  thwight  downright  ugly,  now  aiititally  a]>pcared  rather  an 
agreeable,  good-looking  man.  Such  sudden  changes  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  it  is  well  known  that  love  makes  us  blind ;  and  what 
is  the  self-love  of  vanity  Init  a  sort  of  love  ? 

No  sooner  had  site  heard  from  her  father  of  all  that  had  taken 
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place,  than  she  went  in  preteodeU  anxiciy  in  search  of  the  Coubi. 
though  well  aware  that  the  whole  afiair  had  passed  oS  wiUtoui  blood 
on  cither  side. 

"  But,"  cried  she,  "ray  dear  Count,  what  have  you  dooe?  Yob 
are  not  wounded,  I  trust !  For  heaven's  sake,  how  yon  haft 
frightened  nw ! " 

"  Fairest  Bertha,  how  proud  fthould  I  be  had  1  indeed  bem 
wounded  in  your  cause.  Utit  do  not  alarm  yourself ;  a  coxcomb  lik; 
the  Viscoum  could  not  easily  wound  mc — but  if  you  are  disposed  t^ 
<:ompassionaCe  me  you  have  an  opportunity,  for  wounded  in  sootk  I 
am,  and  tiiat  in  a  dangerous  place — 'in  my  heart — by  yourself  oloDe, 
but  for  such  wounds  you  have  no  mercy." 

•*  Deceiver !  no  one  can  discover  any  signs  of  such  wounds  in  yoo,' 

*'  I  suffered  in  silence,  and  was  satisfied  in  being  one  of  the  mansf 
victims  to  your  charms :  J  was  silent,  yet  happy  to  avenge  yow 
wrongs  on  that  miserable  man  at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  silence,  and  with  joy  die  for  your  dear  sake." 

"Say  no  more,'  said  the  Lady  Bertha,  smiling,  and  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand  was  the  ren'ard  of  his  flattering  words,  "  lei  us 
rather  join  the  dancers." 

And  they  danced  together :  both  were  now  on  terms  of  greater 
intimacy,  for  he  had  timidly  made  the  avowal  which  evety  lover  &ndi 
so  difHcult  to  utter,  and  she  Imd  listened  approvingly  ;  and  when  she 
styled  him  in  jest  her  trusty  knight  and  chatniiion,  he  in  turn  demanded, 
in  knightly  iashion,  the  due  recompense  of  love  and  honour.  This 
was,  indeed,  refused  by  the  young  Baroness,  although  it  implied  only 
permission  to  imprint  a  kiss  on  her  gloft-ing  checks,  which  it  ww 
nevertheless  no  way  disagreeable  to  her  to  have  taken  without 
consent 

Meanwhile,  Henrietta  was  yet  more  intoxicated  with  delight ;  »he 
found  herself  the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Never  in  her  life 
had  so  many  compliments  been  paid  to  her  beauty  as  by  the  young 
men  of  rank  at  this  liall ;  and  when,  towards  morning,  tlie  Count 
accompanied  her  in  the  carriage  back  to  her  fathcr^s  house,  and  pve 
her  another  invitation  to  the  next  ball,  her  delight  «'a«  of  cottar 
increased  twofold.  *'.\h  I  Henrietta,"  sighed  he,  "shall  J  never  obtain 
a  slight  return  of  love?  Vou  ^have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  evening; 
would  you  have  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  such  evenings?  Jt  all 
depends  on  yourseIC  .\s  Countess  von  .Aiteokreux,  youi  whole  life 
would  be  one  unceasing  round  of  pleasure."  She  nude  no  icpl)'. 
He  stoic  a  kiss,  while  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom ;  she  trembled, 
continued  silent,  and  permitted  a  second. 
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On  the  following  day  the  Count  did  not  (ail  to  make  inquiry  con* 
cerning  the  health  of  both  his  partners,  and  to  prosecute  his  suit  with 
both.  To  both  he  made  most  splendid  presents,  and  so  excited  the 
vanity  of  both  girU  that  at  length  they  fancied  they  were  actually  in 
love  with  him.  He  had  also  ably  contrived  to  dazzle  the  minds  of 
the  two  fathers — viz.,  the  tailor  and  the  Baron.  The  former  b^an  to 
fancy  himself  rich  enough  to  give  up  his  trade,  and  tlie  Baron  could 
not  enough  extol  and  flatter  Count  Alienkrcuz,  who  by  advancing 
very  considerable  sums  had  relieved  him  from  much  pecuniary 
cmb.irmssment.  It  ft'as  consequently  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  attain 
his  end  by  formally  demanding  in  marriage  both  Henrietta  and  the 
Lady  Bertha  von  Rosen.  Unknown  to  cadi  other  he  obtained  the  ^J 
consent  of  both  fathers,  as  he  had  previously  won  that  of  the  two  ^| 
lovely  girls,  and  to  make  the  matter  worse,  this  insatiable  seducer  had 
played  the  same  game  in  the  house  of  a  person  holding  an  official 
situation  in  the  town,  and  by  his  artifices  had  estranged  the  daughter 
from  her  lover  and  installed  himself  in  his  place.  A  formal  betrothal , 
took  place  with  all  three. 

The  Baron  had  a  large  party  and  a  ball  in  the  evening  to  celebrate  the] 
day  of  his  daughter's  engagemenL     Henrietta  vms  again  invited,  and 
jVIicnkrcuz  obtained  his  bride's  permission  to  fetch  the  tailor's  d;)Ughter 
tov'ards  evening.  The  weather  on  that  day  was  quite  dreadful.  Astorml 
of  mingled  rain,snow,an(l  hail,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
laged.     The  riles  rattled  down  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ;  a  num- 
ber of  trees  were  rent  and  blown  down.      But  the  gay  pany  in  thej 
ball-room  were  unconscious  of  all  this:  a  hundred  wax-lights  diffused 
ihcir  bright  warm  radiance  there  ;  and  love,  wine,  and  cards  reigned 
undisturbed  amid  the  tempestuous  terrors  of  the  outer  world.     The 
young  Baroness  and  Henrietta  were  In  a  raptiure  of  delight.     The^ 
Count  ilevoted  himself  almost  exclusively,  witli  redoubled  attention, ! 
to  the  former ;  he  danced  only  now  and  then  with  Henrietta,  who 
meanwhile  received  abundant  compensarion  in  the  devoted  atten- 
tions which  her  other  iiartners  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  her. 
The  Lady  Bertha,  attired  with  regal  splendour,  and  adorned  with 
the  bvish  gifts  of  her  lover,  danced  with  exuberant  gaiety,  and 
proudly  revelled  in  the  admirauon  and  envy  of  the  otlier  young 
ladies. 

She  quilted  the  room  towards  morning,  ere  the  ball  was  over,  ia , 
company  with  the  love-intoxicated  Count.     One  of  her  maids,  whoi 
she  found  in  an  ante-chamber,  was  about  to  follow  her  to  her  slcepii 
apartment ;    Bertha,  however,  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  blush< 
juid  told  her  "She  might  to-night  enjoy  herself,  she  did  not  want  h< 
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services,  and  would  undress  herself."      She  fMUsed  through  the  coni- 
dor,  and  was  followed  by  the  Count  into  her  apartmenL 

Ulien  he  relumed  the  company  were  on  the  point  of  taking  iheif 
dc^iarture.  Tht:  carriages  were  at  tlic  door.  .-Vltenkreu/  led  Henrietti 
into  his  own,  and  accompanied  her  home.  Every  one  there  ms 
asleep.  She  noi.<H:le!>sty  opened  the  door,  and  strove  in  vain  to  pn- 
vent  his  entrance,  llic  Count  tuld  the  coachman  to  drive  back,  and 
followed  Henrietu. 

tlarly  on  the*  following  rooming  a  horrible  rumour  was  running 
through  the  town ;  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  householder  had 
been  found  dead  in  bed  with  her  neck  twisted.  A  number  of  penov 
assembled  before  the  house,  doctors  and  police  ofiiceri  haflfiwd 
thither.  The  «s-ailing  of  grief  and  horror  from  the  house  of  motuniig 
rcKounded  in  the  cant  of  the  curious  crowd,  who  came  running  from 
all  parts;  and  many  then  recalled  to  mind  the  circumstance  which  jw» 
a  hundred  years  before  had  occurred  at  Herbesheim  at  the  time  of 
Advent.  The  legend  of  the  "  Dead  Stranger  '  was  revived,  and  a 
thrill  of  deadly  terror  was  fell  in  every  family. 

And  Master  Vogcl,  too.  heard  of  all  this,  and  thought  witlt  a  secrd 
shudder  of  Henrietta.  He  had  not  been  alarmed  at  her  proloi^ed 
sleep,  95  she  liad  returned  so  late  from  the  ball;  but  when  he  thought 
of  the  Dead  Stranger,  as  the  story  described  him,  and  then  td  Cottnl 
.■Mtcnkreuz — of  Aim,  that  tall  thin  man — of  his  pale  wan  face — the 
black  dress  which  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  wear — then  it  was  that 
his  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end.  Meanwhile  he  had  ne\'er  believed 
in  the  story,  because  the  whole  town  had  never  believed  the  nlly 
gossip.  He  reproached  himself  for  his  own  silly  supetslitioo,  aMf 
went  to  his  little  cupboard  to  take  a  glass  of  Madein  to  stiCBgthefl 
his  heart  against  these  foolLsh  fears.  To  his  ama2«nent  the  bottlef ' 
were  not  to  be  found,  and  his  consternation  increased  M-hcn  Itc 
looked  into  the  other  cupboards.  All  was  gone  that  cither  he  him- 
self or  his  daughter  had  ever  received  from  the  Count's  generosity. 
He  shook  his  head :  he  felt  sick  at  heart :  lie  had  a  fort^jodiog  of 
evil.  .-Munc  and  silently  he  stole  upstairs  to  Henrietta's  little  room, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  very  worst  there  might  be  no  other  witaci^ 
and  that  he  might  not  become  the  talk  of  the  towa.  He  ■otf^ 
opened  the  door,  and  ad\'anced  to  his  daughter's  bed.  but  had  not 
courage  to  look  at  it :  and  when  at  length  he  ventured  to  ^ve  one 
passing  glance  he  lost  well  nigh  sight  and  sense — there  she  lay 
dead,  her  sweet  face  twisted  round  behind  !  He  stood  stunned  as  if 
struck  by  lightning,  but  in  the  midst  uf  his  liorror  he  took  the  psle 
cod  of  liis  dead  daughter,  and  placed  it  m  its  natural  i>oMtion.  sod 
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then,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  hastened  away  to  a  doctor,  and 
told  him  of  his  child's  sudden  death.  The  physician  examined  the 
beautiful  corpse,  and  shook  his  head.  Master  Vogel  (who  would  not 
lor  all  the  world  have  had  the  truth  known)  pretended  to  be  of 
0[Hnion  that  her  sudden  death  must  have  been  occasioned  by  her 
being  overheated  at  the  ball,  and  returning  home  in  the  chill  night 
air ;  and  his  lamentation  was  so  lond  and  violent  that  his  neighbours 
came  in  haste  and  terror  to  inquire  the  cause. 

The  unhappy  late  of  the  two  girls  was  the  universal  subject  of  talk 
in  every  street  and  in  every  house,  when  a  fresh  rciwrt  of  the  sudden 
decease  of  the  Baron  von  Rosen's  only  daughter  added  to  the  con- 
sternation. The  physicians,  indeed,  who  returned  to  the  to^-n  from  the 
Baron's  castle,  asserted  that  the  young  lady  was  alive  in  the  morning, 
B  or  that  she  was  still  living — a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  the  result  of  having 
™  caught  cold  the  night  before,  the  consequence  of  the  ball,  had 
destroyed  her  delicate  frame — but  who  believed  that  ?  Every  one 
was  (tilly  persuaded  the  young  Baroness  had  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
others,  and  that  tlie  Baron  had  not  spared  money  to  save  his  honour 
and  purchase  their  silence. 

Meanwhile  the  Ilaron's  liotise  n'as  suddenly  metamorphosed  from  a 
mansion  of  wild  intoxicating  pleasure  into  one  of  mourning  and  sor- 
row ;  the  unhappy  father  himself  was  inconsolable  :  and  to  complete 
hi^  terror — if  such  were  wanting — he  had  yet  to  make  the  discovery  that 
all  the  bank-notes,  all  the  rouleaux  of  gold,  all  the  necklaces,  ringiv 
jewels,  &c.,  which  Count  Altenkrcuz  had  given  either  to  himself  or  his 
daughter  had  vanished  uith  the  life  of  the  young  Baroness — nay,  even 
the  Count  himself,  for  whom  search  Tv-as  made  in  various  places  and  in 

|«vcry  direction,  had  in  the  most  incomprehensible  way  made  himself 
invisible.  His  apartments  were  as  empty,  clean,  and  as  neatly 
arranged  as  lliough  he  Iiad  never  occupied  them  :  he  was  gone  with 
all  his  luggage,  servants,  horses,  and  carriages ;  wttli  everything  in 
short  which  appertained  to  him.  and  never  more  from  that  hour  could 
the  slightest  vestige  of  him  be  discovered. 
B  On  the  self-same  day  the  tliree  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  brides 
were  conunittcd  to  the  cartli.  The  coffins  with  the  accompanying 
mourners  met  at  the  same  time  in  the  churchyard  outside  the  town. 
The  priest  read  one  funeral  service  for  all — but  ere  llie  prayers  were 
finished  one  of  the  l>earers,  wrapped  in  a  long  black  cloak,  separated 
himself  from  the  procession,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces  he  was 
seen  to  assume  a  different  form,  and  to  appear  in  an  old-fashioned 
and  very  singular  dress,  nuitc  white,  his  hat  ornamented  n-ith  a  white 
feather,  and  on  both  back  and  breast  might  be  discerned,  when 
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turned  round,  three  dark  red  spots ;  and  droi>s  of  blood  were  distiodljr 
seen  to  trickle  down  over  the  white  doublet  and  white  nether  gaimenu. 
The  figure  directed  his  ste[u  towards  the  cairion  pit,  and  wai  wta 
no  more. 

Horror  seized  the  kneeling  assemblage,  which  followed  him  with 
their  eyes  :  and  horror  seized  the  bearers  when  the)'  attempted  to 
lift  the  coffins  to  lower  them  into  the  vault,  for,  judging  by  ibrir 
lightness,  they  were  quite  cmpt>' !  Filled  with  indescribable  tenot, 
they  let  down  the  empty  coffins  into  the  graves,  and  hastily  tfarcv 
some  earth  over  them.  A  furious  temi>est  of  vnnd  and  rain  drove 
all  before  It ;  all  tied  in  terror  and  amazement  towards  the  gate  of 
the  town,  while  a  cutting,  violent  wind  pursued  them. 

A  few  days  after  these  occurrences,  the  Baron  von  Rosen  left  fail 
countr)'  seat  in  most  dreadful  weather,  and  never  again  did  aoy 
member  of  his  family  return  hither.  The  gardens  became  a  wilder- 
ness, the  castle  remained  forlorn  and  uninhabited,  untD  it  became 
heaven  knows  how,  a  prey  to  tlic  flames. 
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Here  Waldrich  concluded  his  narrative.  It  was  evident  that  this 
second  part  of  tlie  story  had  seized  less  on  the  imagination  of  the 
hearers  than  the  first,  and  when  tliey  left  their  seats,  they  continued 
their  talk  with  unaiTected  cheerfulness.  Xeverthdess,  the  second 
part  of  the  legend  had  left  its  due  impression,  for  the  subject  mx 
discujiscd  the  wljolc  evening,  and  by  some  even  seriously,  as  to  ihe 
possibility  of  such  an  apparition.  The  boldest  of  all  the  scoftn 
was  Hcrr  Bantes ;  his  jests  and  ridicule,  however,  produced  less 
effect,  because  he  was  known  to  be  a  sort  of  freethinker,  and  it  was 
notorious  that  the  clergynwn  had  him  in  his  eye  when  he  preached 
lately  on  the  subject  of  .\rians,  Socinians,  Xeologists,  Deists,  Atfacists, 

&c.,  &C. 

The  proof  of  the  powerful  and  universal  intcrt-sl  which  Waldrich's 
story  had  excited  was  the  fad  of  its  being  on  the  following  day  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town,  and,  of  course,  richly  embellished  with 
manifold  additions.  At  any  other  time  it  woidd  have  scarce  served 
to  beguile  a  long  winters  evening;  but  now,  when  the  expec- 
tation of  the  centenary-  return  of  the  Dead  Stranger  n-as  the  onkr 
of  the  day,  the  curiosity  even  of  tlie  most  incredulous  and  indiflieimt 
was  certainly  excited  to  trace  the  connection  between  it  .ind  the  dead 
vintant.  It  was  not  till  aftem-ards  that  Waldrich  became  aware  of 
the  unexpected  result  of  his  little  tale,  for  he  ivas  obliged  to  lesvc 
Herbeshcim  for  a  few  weeks  on  regimental  business.  This  be  would 
fain  have  declined,  not  only  on  account  of  the  wretdied  wiatxf 
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"  My  child,"  said  she,  "  I  see  you  are  unwell ;  why  do  you  cooccal 
your  ailments  from  your  mother  ?  Have  I  ceased  to  be  a  mother  to 
you  ;  or  do  ]  love  you  less? — or  do  you  love  me  less  since  you  loved 
Waldrich  ?  Why  do  you  blush  ;  is  it  because  youlcel  you  have  ben 
wrong  ?  I  see  nothing  blameable  in  your  love  for  him,  but  I  do 
blame  you  for  not  disclosing  your  inmost  heart  to  me,  0|}eD)y  u  tu 
God,  and  as  you  were  wont  to  do." 

Frederica  raised  herself  up,  extended  her  arms,  pressed  her  motba 
to  her  heart,  and  wept. 

*"  Yes,  I  love  him — yes,  I  am  engaged  to  him,  and  you  Itnow  it  I 
was  WTong  not  to  tell  my  dear  mother,  but  my  object  simply  was  to 
conceal  my  unhappiness,  that  I  might  not  before  the  time  be  lite 
cause  of  sorrow  to  her.  I^t  me  delay  as  long  as  possible  wluu  must 
come  at  last,  when  my  father  hears  that  I  would  (ar  ratlicr  nevtr 
niarr)'  than  give  my  hand  to  the  person  he  lias  selected.  Thas  I 
reflected,  and  therefore  I  M-as  silent" 

"  My  child,  I  am  not  come  to  upbraid  you  ;  I  pardon  your  mis- 
trust in  that  niatcrnal  heart  which  lias  ever  been  true  to  you.  Be 
composed  therefore ;  and  as  to  your  and  W'aldrich's  mutual  ttpaA 
for  each  other,  I  have  long  feared  it — nay,  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
you  could  not  help  yourselves — be  patient :  liupc  and  pray.  God 
will  so  order  it  if  He  wills  it  \\'aldrich  is  worthy  of  you,  altfaongh 
his  circumstances  and  position  are  not  those  your  father  approvou.  I 
will  lei  your  tathcr  know  how  matters  stand." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  not  yet — not  now,  1  entreat ! " 

"  ^'es,  Frederica,  now.  It  were  better  to  have  been  done  sooner. 
I  must  acquaint  him,  for  I  am  his  nife ;  and  .\s  such  I  ought  not 
to  keep  any  important  secret  from  my  husband,  neither  uill  ]  \  and 
mind  that  you  never  have  any  concealment  from  your  future  husband. 
The  first  secret  kept  from  the  other,  either  by  husband  or  wife,  even 
in  the  happiest  marriage,  brings  destruction  of  all  lupptness,  intro- 
duces variance  and  mistrust  with  it  I'here  is  always  a  right  and  a 
wroitg  way  of  acting  :  it  is  best  to  be  sincere  on  every  orcasion  ;  the 
appearance  of  evil  is  pre\'ented,  and  even  a  fault  becomes  las 
faulty." 

"  But  what  roust  1  do?"  said  Frederica. 

"  Vou  :  how,  and  do  you  not  know  ?  Turn  to  God  in  sil 
prayer:  communion  with  Him,  who  alike  governs  the  mighty  worids 
of  light  above  and  the  minutest  atoms  here  below,  will  devatr  aod 
sanctify  your  heart  and  give  you  peace  of  mind.  Vou  will  think  and 
act  more  soberly,  more  nobly,  and  never  do  amiss  ;  and  if  you  act 
VoA  speak  aright,  believe  me,  nothing  ill  will  ever  come  of  it." 
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So  said  Madame  Bantes,  and  then  IcA  her  to  join  her  husband  at 
tfie  brcakfut  table. 

"WTut  aits  the  girl  ?"  was  his  first  question. 

"She  wants  confidence  in  you  and  mc,  and  yet  is  this  the  result  of 
tier  afteciion  for  us  both." 

"•  Stupid  stuff— and  such  like,  mainma  ;  you  have  something  behind 
the  curtain  again.  Yesterday  site  had  a  headache  and  to-day  she 
M-ants  confidence." 

**She  Is  afraid  of  giving  \*ou  [>ain,  that  makes  her  ill." 

"  Silly  nonsense,  and  such  like." 

"And  she  is  afraid  of  your  forcing  Herr  von  Hahn  upon  her 
whether  she  likes  him  or  not.  She  has  never  yet  seen  him.  She  had 
rather  not  see  him.  Her  heart  has  already  made  its  choice :  she  and 
Waldrich  have  a  regard  for  each  other ;  you  might  liave  noticed  it 
long  ago." 

"  Stop : "  cried  Herr  Bantes  ;  and  he  put  down  his  coffee  cup, 
pondered  a  little,  again  raised  his  cup  and  said,  **  (->o  on." 

"  How  go  on  ?  I  would  only  add  that  >-ou  should  be  cautious,  and 
not  push  on  this  marriage  too  hastily,  if  you  du  not  wish  to  cause 
sorrow  unnecessarily.  It  is  possible  that  the  commandant  may  be 
removed  to  another  garrison,  and  that  time  and  absence  may  weaken 
this  first  love  ;  then" 

*'  Right,  tliat  is  just  my  onu  opinion.  I  shall  write  to  his  general, 
he  must  go  to  another  garrison.  What  the  deuce  !  Frcdcrica  shall 
never  be  a  captain's  wife.  1  shall  write  by  the  next  post  How  con- 
foundedly provoking  I'' 

Madame  Bantes  had  now  made  a  beginning :  there  followed,  In 
truth,  rather  a  lively  disctissiun  :  Herr  Bantes  stormed  a  little,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  and  spoke  out  his  will  decidedly  enough  ;  nevertheless, 
he  acknowledged  he  must  go  cautiously  to  work — not  attempt  to 
;em  the  torrent,  nor  offer  violence  to  his  daughter's  affections ; 
Waldrich  must  by  gentle  means  be  removed  from  HerlMrshcim  ; 
I'rederica's  regard  for  him  was  not  to  be  oi>cnly  opposed,  lliat  she 
might  become  more  calm,  and  that  thus,  by  wisely  steering  his  own 
course,  he  might,  without  her  being  aware  of  it,  gain  his  o\»-n  desired 
object 

** After  all,  it  is  an  anno^g  affair,"  said  Herr  Bantes  in  manifest 
vexation,  and  he  repeated  the  same  when  he  came  to  a  private 
understanding  with  Frederica. 

Now,  mark,"  said  he  to  her,  "  you  arc  a  sensible  girl  and  ought 
ot  to  let  yourself  be  trilled  with,  like  any  silly  fooL     However,  as  I 
•aid  before,  I  have  nothing  to  s;iy  against  it ;  fall  in  love  if  you  nill, 
Vol.  X.,  N.Si,  187J.  t.iiL 
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but  don't  think  about  marrying.  That  won't  da  You  are  too  young 
— don't  let  things  go  too  far ;  learn  to  know  something  of  the  world; 
every  one  has  his  own  good  points ;  consider,  therefore,  what  ii 
fitting  for  yourself :  make  Herr  von  Hahn's  acquaintance— if  yoa 
don't  like  him,  off  he  shall  go.  I  will  not  force  you  to  anytbiq^ 
only,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  force  me." 

Thus  was  domestic  peace  restored,  and  a  threatened  stonn  di>Yrt(d 
by  Madame  Bantes's  prudence,  and  changed  into  a  soft  genial  shovct 
Former  cheerfulness  was,  as  far  as  could  be,  restored,  and  tbii^ 
resumed  then-  ordinary  course.  Frederica,  quite  at  eas^  thanked 
Heaven  that  she  had  so  far  succeeded,  and  felt  a  confident  hc^  of 
"  better  things  "  to  come.  Herr  Bantes,  too,  anticipated  firora  the  fiitiiR 
"  better  things."  He  was  rejoiced  that  Frederica  had  resumed  ber 
former  gaiety,  and  put  his  plan  into  execution  of  writing  to  the 
general  Madame  Bantes,  who  loved  with  equal  tenderness  \a 
husband  and  her  daughter,  hoped  less,  feared  less ;  she  left  events  to 
the  guidance  of  Heaven^  She  regarded  Waldrich  as  an  adopted 
son ;  but  she  also  highly  valued  Herr  von  Hahn,  not  only  on  acawnt 
of  the  favourable  reports  she  had  received  of  him,  but  also  on 
account  of  her  husband's  prepossession  in  his  favour.  She  was  only 
anxious  for  her  daughter's  happiness ;  to  her  it  was  indifferent  by 
means  of  whom  that  object  was  accomplished. 


( la  be  conlinuid .) 
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('*  scourge  and  thong  how  sore's  the  need ! 
Back,  yelping  curs  of  Rocheforts  breed  ! 
Ilack,  sons  of  Communistic  greed  ! 

E'en  hang  the  Iicid ! 
From  all  your  treacheries  he's  freed— 
A  great  man's  dead ! 

His  iaulis,  mayhap,  were  not  a  few, 
But  loyal  were  his  aims  and  true  ; 
He  failed  as  musL  French  rulers  do — 

But  he  lovctl  France  : 
While  you,  ye  fickle,  noisy  crew, 

Kyed  him  askance. 


From  first  to  Ixst,  from  great  to  small, 
Who  rightly  ansnxrcd  duty's  call  ? 
But  Nemesw  prepared  his  fall, 

A^Tiile  yours  lacked  point ; 
Small  creeping  maggots  bred  in  all 

Times  out  of  joint. 

To  him  was  given  perhaps  no  right 

For  which  a  chivalry  will  fight ; 

But  he  found  France  in  woeful  plight 

With  none  to  speed — 
Ixjng  past  the  cure  of  words  polite — 

And  did  a  deed  ' 


He  found  her  outraged  and  forlorn, 
The  shuttlecock  of  everj-  scorn, 
Thewaif  of  a  late  schemer  bom 

Of  her  old  kings. 
And  dared  to  promise  her  a  dawn 

ur  better  things. 
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And  had  you  rallied  roulid  him  then 
With  heart  and  hand,  with  will  and  pen, 
Ye  puny  sons  of  better  men ! 

France  had  been  saved. 
But  'stead  of  this,  the  Lord  knows  when 

Fools  worse  behaved. 


Your  Nobles  longed  for  Kings  gone  by. 
That  bruised  reed  your  Bouigeoisie 
For  anything  that  pleased  the  eye 

Or  filled  the  purse ; 
There  was  a  talk  of  Liberty — 

That  specious  curse. 

With  every  principle  mislaid, 
With  every  rule  of  right  gainsaid. 
With  every  office  made  a  trade, 

The  Press  a  trap. 
The  Nation  muzzled  and  betrayed — 

AVhat  worse  could  hap  ? 

He  gave  you  order — gave  you,  too, 
A  lost  prestige  built  up  anew ; 
For,  in  a  word,  he  govoned  you 

Wisely  and  well ; 
And  History,  if  her  page  speak  true, 

Shall  one  day  tell 

Of  Italy  &om  slavery  freed, 

Old  foes  in  amity  agreed, 

And  Commerce,  in  her  utmost  need. 

Relieved  from  wrong ; 
He  could  not  check  official  greed — 

That  was  too  strong. 

What  were  his  crimes  let  others  say. 
A  desp'rate  game  he  had  to  play  \ 
And  much  he  did  in  his  short  day 

To  curb  the  pranks 
Of  rogues  that  on  fat  burghers  prey — 

And  got  small  thanks. 
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Then,  sadden  as  an  April  shower, 
Did  Faction  paralyse  his  power, 
And  rivals  raye,  and  li^e^nen  cower ; 

And  one  and  all 
Left  him — the  scape-goat  of  an  hour. 

Alone  to  &11. 

Embittered  end  of  checquered  part  I — 
Ambition,  ta'en  for  what  thou  art. 
The  wreck  of  feeling,  soul,  and  heart, 

\Vho  would  compete 
For  the  best  prizes  of  thy  mart 

Laid  at  his  feet  ? 

But  this  111  say  of  him  : — "  Although 
He'd  plumbed  the  depths  of  weal  and  woe. 
He  never  persecuted  foe, 

Or  cast  off  friend ! " 
Can  any  of  his  judges  show 

Much  less  to  mend  ? 

In  troubled  times  his  star  appeared. 
On  chaos'  self  his  throne  was  reared, 
And  yet  for  many  a  day  he  steered 

Through  channels  dark, 
Till  Treachery's  sullen  rocks  were  neared  : 

They  sank  his  bark. 


TABLE    TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS  URBAN,  GENTLEMAN. 


A  MiNisTERiAU  crisis  is  an  excidng  and  by  no  means  uopleuaol 
iiiddent,  except  tu  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  defeated  Ciov-cnuncaL 
There  is  the  long  debate  with  ihe  heavy  speeches  before  dinner,  the 
prosy  speeches  during  the  dinner  hoiu,  and  the  excited  speeches 
aAer  dinner.    On  the  last  night  the  House  is  crammed.     The  floor 
is  inconveniently  crowded,  and  distinguished  strangers  fill  the  gsdlehd 
About  eleven  o'clock  die  leader  of  the  Opposition  rises  amidst  chccQ 
and  talks  till  pa^t  midnight     He  is  followed  by  the  leader  of  du 
House,  who,  aflcr  repH-ing  to  various  arguments,  winds  up  wiUi  a 
rhcioricil  flourish.     The  division  is  called,  and  strangers  withdraw. 
\Mien  the  reporters  are  readmitted  the  mciabeis  have  rettimed  from 
the  lobbies,  and  there  is  a  hubbub  of  conversation.      The  (eDeff 
appear.    There  is  a  minute  of  silence  and  eager  cxpcctabon.    The 
pa]>er  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Opposition  whip.     There  is  tn 
outburst  of  cheering  such  as  can  be  heard  nowhere  save  in  the  HoQse 
i>f  Commons.    The  numbers  are  declared,  and  agjun  the  Opposition 
cheers,  and  enthusiastic  members  wave  their  lials.  There  b  a  gathering 
uf  Ministers  in  front  of  the  Treasury-  Bencli.     In  four  or  five  minutet 
the  leader  advances  to  the  table  and  requests  thai  the  House  do  il 
its  rising  adjourn  for  two  or  three  days.      A  week  of  ncgotiatioa 
ensues.     In  the  public-house  parlour  as  well  as  in  the  clubs,  in  Ifae 
Citj-  as  well  as  at  the  West  Eod,  men  eagerly  discuss  the  situatiorL 
The  excitement  is  not  confmed  to  the  metropolis.      A  Ministerial 
crisis  forebodes  a  general  election,  and    that  among  other  things 
signifies  the  ex[)enditure  of  at  least  two  millions  sterling.     The  crisis 
of  March,  1873,   was  exceptionally  agreeable  to  the  public     Mr. 
Gladstone  has  had  a  long  spell  of  office,  and  though  the  English 
people  are  averse  to  constitutional  clianges,  they  like  a  change  of 
Ministry.     Moreover,  the  (iladstonc  Ministry  is  not  so  popular  as 
It  was  in  December,  186S. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  placed  the  Opposition  in  a  very 
awkward  predicament.  It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  aasime 
office  in  the  face  of  a  majority  of  80  or  85.  unless  he  did  so  witli 
the  avowed  ptiqwwc  of  despatching  necessary  bu^esi  and  then 
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pealing  to  the  country.  But  how  could  Mr.  Disraeli  inust  upon  a 
dissolution  as  a  condition  precedent  to  his  taking  office,  seeing  that 
the  Parliament  had  been  elected  nominally,  if  not  virtually,  under 
his  auspices?  Sir  Robot  Watpotc  in  1741,  and  L.ord  North  in 
1782,  kept  office  in  spite  of  being  in  a  minority  in  Parliaments 
elected  under  their  auspices  j  but  the  continuance  in  office  and  the 
assumption  of  office  are  widely  different  matters.  If  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  defeated  in  a  House  elected  while  the  Conservadves  were 
in  office,  did  not  advise  a  dissolution,  how  could  Mr.  Disraeli  advise 
a  dissotuUon  because  there  had  been  a  Conser>'ative  victory  in  a 
House  convened  by  a  Conservative  Government  ? 

7*he  Irish  University  Hill  was  the  measure  of  the  session,  and  it 
was  an  iniegral  part  of  the  programme  which  was  put  before  the 
country  in  iJi6S.    Therefore  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right;  he  acted  in 

ict  accord  with  constitutional  precedent  in  treating  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  as  a  vote  of  want  of  cunGdencc.  But  ought  he  to 
have  resigned  ?  When  he  advised  Her  Majesty  to  send  for 
.Mr.  Disraeli  he  knew  tlut  a  Conservative  Government  would  be  io 
a  minority  of  So  or  S5,  and  could  not  go  on  without  a  dissolution. 
Why  did  he  not  advise  a  dissolution?  The  Parliament  was  not 
elected  under  his  auspices,  and  tfiereforc  he  miglit  have  done  so  with- 
out a  brcat:h  of  edqueile — and,  in  (act,  his  doing  so  is  the  course 
dictated  by  constitutional  precedents.  There  is  a  special  reason,  too, 
why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  advised  a  dissolution.  The  Parlia- 
ment is  not  new,  but  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  and  has  been 
self-condemned  by  passing  the  Ballot  Bill.  Why  did  the  Gladstone 
Government  make  the  Ballot  Bill  a  C»ovcrnmeni  measure?  Not  that 
they  thought  the  Ballot  would  be  a  sham,  a  dead  letter.  If  they 
litre  of  opinion  that  the  Ballot  would  not  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  House  it  was  a  waste  of  precious  public  time  in  making 
it  law,  and  an  inexcusable  hypocrisy  in  urgently  asking  for  its 
adoption.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Minister  who  is  officially 
responsible  for  the  Ballot  Act  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
having  a  Ballot-elected  House  of  Commoni?  V  is  said  thai  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  the  Ministry  to  have  gone  to  the  cotmtry  on  the 
University  Bill ;  but  a  Ministry  cannot  shirk  the  consecjuences  of  the 
measin^es  that  it  proposes,  and  cspeciallyof  a  measure  which  it  declares 
to  be  a  test  of  confidence. 

But  a  dissolution  will  probably  not  be  long  postponed,  and  the 
sooner  it  takes  place  the  better.  In  spile  of  the  Liberal  majority} 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  will  not  be  powerful,  on  account  of  its  loss 
of  prestige.     Moreover,  members,  knowing  that  a  general  elecdoa 
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is  inevitable  in  1874  if  not  in  1873,  wiU  ^  nwrc  anxious  toocm- 
cfliate  iheir  constituents  than  to  obey  the  Goveronacnt.  While 
the  present  Parliament  continues  we  shall  have  a  weak  Govcmracnt, 
which  is  a  serious  evil,  and  this  would  have  been  avoided  if 
Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  resigning,  had  advised  a  dissolution,  wtiich 
we  contend  was  the  constitutional  course. 


The  I^tv  Jounuxl  has  taken  the  troable  to  look  np  the  Acts 
having  reference  to  plays  and  players.  The  recent  nithdrawal  of  the 
I^rd  Chamberlain's  licence  of  "  Happy  Land"  at  the  Court  Theatre 
makes  the  question  interesting  just  now.  \^'hcn  Milton  published 
his  plea  for  a  free  press  the  stage  was  then  so  litUe  developed  thii 
there  was  no  need  to  claim  freedom  for  it.  Besides,  the  Puritans 
hated  theatres,  and,  in  consequence  of  tliis  prejudice,  plafea, 
even  more  than  authors,  were  compelled  to  seek  the  protcctioo 
of  a  patron.  In  course  of  time  the  Sovereign  became  the  ooljr 
patron,  and  the  actors  were  "His  Majesty's  servants:'*.hence  thejr 
became  subject  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
Court : — 

Tl)c  3  Jac.  t.,  c.  21,  impcMcd  n  penalty  upon  say  penon  in  uiy  pbf 
profudy  nllering  tlic  name  of  God.  Thu  Act  has  been  repealed,  not  bedOM 
there  ta  more  tokration  of  proranity,  bat  because  the  nslnuBt  was  needlah 
TliA  IX  Anne,  at.  a,  c.  x8,  made  al]  commoa  playen  roj^ues  and  vacafaoadk 
The  10  Geo.  II..  c.  18,  makes  letters  patent  or  Ikcncc  from  the  Lord  Chuibcr- 
lam  necessary  10  indmilual  playcn.  Then  wt  come  to  the  b  uid  7  Viet-,  c  68. 
which  repeals  pre\ious  Ads  and  corutolidales  the  law.  The  mo«l  mwfced  aad 
genera]  chance  \%,  tK.it  whereas  the  players  w«re  licakud  the  thestrtt  an  tm 
Ucensed.  Any  one  may  now  flay  vntkout  a  Uctna,  bat  jm  ow  may  play  im  m 
unlicensed  theatre. 

Let  not  any  of  my  readers  for  a  moment  think  that  the  last 
sentence  gives  them  an  opening  to  evade  the  sUitutc.  If  they  read 
it  twice  they  will  understand  it  fully.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
plenary  power,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision,  wtiidi  cat 
be  enforced  under  severe  penalties. 


I  HAVE  received  the  following  remarks  from  an  esteemed  cor- 
respondent upon  the  wayside  thoughts  to  which  it  occurred  to  me  to 
give  expression  last  month  : — 

Dear  Sir, —  Wlien  reading  the  interesting  artkJe  oo  novel  wnling,  bj 
"  Sylvanos  Urban,  Gentleman,"  in  this  month's  GentUmam'i^  h  stracfc  mt 
that  Bosvcll  hnd  recorded  Dr.  Johnwn't  opfadon  on  ihc  umc  aibject.  It  nry 
interea  your  readert  lo  have  thu  recalled  to  their  mindi.  I  tfacrcfoiv  aoKl  ttt 
foDbwing   citracl   from   "BcnweH's    Life   of  JohraoOf"    (Crokcr),    chip.   31, 


^ 
^ 
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pice  S7S:— "Imi  |ilcaMd  to  bdiold  Dr.  Johnson  rolling  about  in  Uu»  old 
nusiuiDc  or  antiquities  "  (tbc  I'ndcr-PAiliamcDt  Houac,  RdJaburfh).  *'Tlunti 
Wfts  by  tills  time  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of  us  attending  upoa  him.  Somebody 
talked  of  hiippy  niomenis  ityt  cotnpcnition,  and  how  a  man  can  vrrite  at  one  lime 
attd  not  at  amrther.  ■  Xay,'  said  Dr.  Jolitison,  'a  man  may  wtitc  at  aiiy  timct 
if  be  wUl  »et  himself  rfosyc^/f-  to  it.'  "  Youre.  W.  R.  W. 

I  agree  in  the  main  niih  my  illustrious  contributor;  but  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  A  man  cannot 
always  command  the  reins  of  fancy,  however  doggaily  he  may  set 
himself  to  do  it.  There  are  times  when  ideas  crowd  into  the  mind 
as  if  they  were  |>ropellcd  by  a  nish  of  inspiration ;  somelimes  the 
mind  is  a  blank,  and  no  effort  of  the  will  can  fill  it.  Clearly  the 
author  of  romance  or  fiction  caiuiot  write  well  in  tliut  latter  mood. 
He  might  at  all  times  he  equal  to  a  iHjIitical  anicle,  or  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  biography,  but  he  would  certainly  fall  short  of  poetry 


in  prose  or  verse.  -^B 

^B       Sour,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago  an   outcry   arose  in        1 
^^  literature  against  what  was  called  "abnegation."     I  like  to  watch  the         | 


I 


hLstor}-  of  the  coming  and  going  of  those  feiK:y  ideas  which  grow 
into  (a.<ihion  for  a  time,  are  bandied  about  exclusively  among  intel- 
lectual men  and  women,  and  Uien  dtsapjicar,  and  are  pcrlups  heard 
of  no  more.  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  siK>ke  as 
an  oracle  in  those  days  on  abnegation.  The  idea  was,  in  the  first 
insunce,  i^eriiaps,  Rousseau's,  but  it  came  to  us  through  the  alembic 
of  the  brains  of  Carlyle  and  Kmerson,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
influence  on  the  young  intelligence  of  llie  time.  It  hcl[icd,  I  think, 
to  make  us  a  little  more  real  than  wc  had  been,  and  to  cause 
individual  character  to  labour  under  fewer  shackles.  Life  is  more 
interesting,  more  picturesque,  more  worth  living  for,  by  such  condi- 
lioi\s.  Mr.  John  Morley  ha:>  awakened  us  to  a  reconsideration  of 
the  peculiar  influences  which  affect  human  character  by  his  new  book 
on  Rousseau  ;  but  Roussciu  is  not  the  prophet  of  the  developments 
of  these  days.  The  originality  and  simplicity  to  which  we  aspire  are 
those  of  more  advanced  civilisation;  Rousseau's  simplicity  and 
originahty  were  of  a  pseudo-savage  type. 


SiK  John  Ellesmere,  in  the  new  «-ork  of  "  Friends  in  Cmmcil,'' 
tells  a  capital  story.  Some  girts  at  a  school  examination  were  asked 
the  meaning  of  scandal.  Tlic  reply  of  an  eager  pupil,  whose  kmily 
had  evidently  suffered  from  the  bitter  tongue  of  envy,  haired,  and 
malice,  was— "iVrt*f*(/>' rfury  noihing,  and  ei'oyhcdy  goes  on  telling  of 
it  et'trywhtrr*' 
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Thi«  mae  book  coataiat  minr  derer  ininp,  vhich  faring  to 
mJod  an  dif  rhiniu  of  the  ori^aal  TofaoKs.  Here  an  acoc 
r'*«"f^**.  ukco  almoM  at  random  :— 

P^iMlpMpteMgthecyypBiifcMririi—lrtti  be  araidad.  hIcm  thcf  1 
tiaWEodoK.  aoCiMi  of  eodtay. 
Om  of  the  esran  of  (he  >(«  b  dcificMkia  of  rale  Ibr  the  noc  take  of 

Show  se  ibe  nun  «te  enfiknn  hb  lasore  veO,  cod  I  v0I  IcQ  jon  who  «iB  p 
lahMMO. 

]  an  thanLfal  ibal  I  am  aoc  s  [utiknoplKr.    If  I  were.  1  Uioald  be  *t 
the  «aytDjE«  t4  i  ereai  maiif  of  mf  brother  phtloMpben. 

Tbc  last  observation  was  made  od  the  statement  of  Aristotle  tint 
"  nun  alone  presents  the  phcnomcnoD  of  heart-beating,  because  fae 
alone   is  moved    by   hope    and    ex|>cctation  of  what   is  cocun^ 
Ariitolle  rould  nn-er  have  hod  a  bird  tn  his  hand,  as  Milverton  vcfj 
properly  remarks. 

THr.  social  condition  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  niMt  astounding  fa 
of  these  days.  That  stupendous  lump  uf  fertile  earth,  teeming  wit 
almost  ungathercd  riches,  never  did  lie  out  of  anns'  reach  of  Xht 
I  ivilixed  or  rivilising  races,  early  or  late.  Never  in  traditional 
U'riden  history  wx>i  it  a  counlr)'  out  of  i>ighl  of  men  or  exceptic 
difficult  of  access.  It  did  not  wait,  like  America,  for  Columbus  and 
Cortex,  Vespucci  and  Pizarro ;  it  was  not  concealed  by  five  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  like  Australia.  Il  lay  stretched  out  during  all  tbe 
ages  of  history  under  (he  eyes  of  Arabians  and  Syrians,  of  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  discoverers  and  adventurers  did  little  more  than 
nibble  at  the  fringes  of  it  and  pass  on,  or  pitch  their  dwellings  on  its 
shores  and  hug  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hic  masters  of  the 
world,  whose  home  was  the  insignificani  strip  of  soil  which  darts  into 
tlic  Hca  from  the  soutliem  shore  of  Kurope,  harassed  the  continent 
whereof  their  country  formed  so  very  small  a  jiart,  sjiending  their 
best  energies  and  treasures  in  moving  northnard,  away  from  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun  :  but  thtry  gave  no  heed  to  the  interior  of  the,  to 
them,  immeasurable  and  unknown  world  of  Africa.  That  neglect  of 
a  fair  field  of  con<|uest  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  accounts!  for,  but  how  much  forwarder  arc  we  than  the 
enrly  ctiilisen  and  iir>it  masters  of  the  world  ?  When  we  gUuce  at 
the  tmledered  map  of  Africa,  and  remember  the  unexplored  wastes  of 
Ausiralia  and  the  wide  uncuUi%-ated  lands  of  America,  the  convictioi) 
rushes  upon  \\s  that  after  all  (lie  luimaii  mcc  is  only  just  begiiming  to 
9ct  lip  in  business  for  itself.  Let  us  sit  at  tlie  feet  of  Liviqgstooe 
nhen  he  comes  back  to  us  atvcr  V\a\\n^lot  wnwv^cm^  ««n  none  of 
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this  mere  inchoate  ctv-ilisatton  of  ours  ;  let  us  watch  the  footslci»s  of 
Sir  Banle  Frerc,  seeking  10  prevent  our  brethren  on  that  continent 
from  preying  on  one  another  like  bsasts  of  the  foresL  From  them 
wc  uuy  learn  tlmt  tJie  t.isk  of  civilising  the  world  is  nearly  all 
iMrfurc  us. 

THOMAS  BEWICK. 

Thk  followinj;  correspondence  will  interest  the  admlrcni  of  Bewick, 
and  ai  the  saine  time  will  most  completely  serve  the  ptir|)osc  of  the 
writers : — 

Tx  JnNKpH  Ration,  Emj..  EorroA  op  the  ••  CKSiLEiU-v's  Mauazikb." 

Dear  Sir, — 1  laVc  llic  liberty  of  cncIo>ing  for  )-our  perusal  lonoc  notes  from 
the  dAugliter  of  Bewick  the  uomt  cngru%xT,  la  skc  if  you  can  in  any  n-ay  iii«I  in 
contradicting  ihe  false  as^cnioni  made  in  yuur  m.igacinc  in  the  fit^l  in>taQcc, 
then  in  the  Timet,  and  from  thence  copied  into  varioas  other  papers  and  book- 
^)cr«'  citalogucs,  a  cutting  from  xvliich  1  enclose,  i  thooKbl  froni  your  po^itkiQ 
as  editor,  and  also  bein^'  well  ncqu.ilnlcO  with  press  matter*,  you  would  be  the 
tOOU.  Hkcly  person  to  aid  in  Midi  an  Mnileitakiiig,  and  aUo  on  account  ufyouT 
connection  with  out  counly.  I  mj^elf  am  anxious  that  Ihe  nation  >hould  possess 
the  whole  of  Thomas  Bewicks  woodcpts  for  the  purpoic  of  publishinj:  a  national 
ctlitton  of  hin  works  for  the  iitc  of  our  sehoiiN  of  art  here  and  in  every  EnglLih- 
•>pcjking  counlr)-.  If  we  me  as  a  people  to  develop  an  art  peculiarlyour  own  it 
can  only  take  place  by  the  ]>romotion  of  a  knoiirlcd;;c  of  the  principles  of  the 
founders  of  it  more  n-idcly  amongst  our  students  of  art :  and  acconltng  to  what  I 
hai-c  read  Rewick  fc*  one  of  Ihein.  Yours  respeclfidly, 

15,  Sunderland  Street,  Sundeilaiid,  March  16.  1873.  TiioUAS  DiXON. 

To  Thomas  DrxoN,  Eso. 

Sir,— I  thank  you  for  ihe  trouble  \ou  h.ivc  taken  in  regard  lo  the  utterly  fil>e 
uid  aaiio)'iDg  atatemcnts  »o  iiernUtcntly  placctl  before  the  public  that  the  late 
WQKim  Bewick,  of  Diriiagton,  was  a  ■•  iKphew."  a  "  cousin,"  and  now  a  *'  son  " 
of  Thomas  Bewick,  wood  engraver,  my  levcicd  father.  All  theconneciionaof  thi!i 
jienoti  arc,  of  coiir>e,  perfectly  aware  Ihal  he  was  not  in  Ihe  remotest  degree 
tdlted  lo  my  father.  My  biotlici,  Robert  Elliot  Bewick,  the  only  son  of  my 
lather,  Thomas  Bewick,  died  uDmanicd,  and  w.u  interred  in  the  family  burying 
place  at  Ovtogham.  August,  1S49.  I  am.  Sir. 

^'our  moftt  obedient, 

Gatcslicad,  December  31,  lS;z,  J.  BewiciC. 

The  iKtrdgraph  in  the  (jentUnuvi s  Magazitu  st-ited  that  Williani 
Bewick,  the  histurical  painter,  of  Maughton  House,  near  Darlington, 
was  the  son  of  Bewick.  This  infomiaiion  wa:^  no  dotibt  given  to  me 
on  excellent  authority,  erroneous  as  it  undoubtedly  turns  out  to  be. 
The  statement  in  the  Times  lo  which  my  conespondent  refers  is 
quoted  as  follous  in  the  book  catalogue  of  Reeves  and  Turner : — 

Bewick's  (W., '»r/»j/)  Life  and  Letter*,  edited  by  TUovim».  VaviA-s^w^,  K..V^.K., 
Je/fmi/,  *  rola.,  post  8vo,  i8;i,— WOUam  BcwkV,  w»!»  ai  wu  vA  V!ta»  cAie«a!w& 
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Tbomas  Bevick.  the  wood  cngrmr.  He  became  a  papil  or  Hajrdn,  id  whoce 
diaiT  his  name  fnqtinitly  ocean.  "  Mr.  Landsecr  seems  to  have  had  a  pioos 
pleasure  in  editing  this  biocnphy  and  these  Irtten  of  his  old  ftiend.  We  shonU 
be  vanting  in  ocr  Hoty  vcre  ve  not  to  tliank  him  for  rnmishing  us  with  Mch 
interesting  memorials  of  a  man  who  did  good  irork  in  bis  genctatioD,  bat  aboot 
whom  little  is  Iraown." — Timts. 

The  circumstance  altogether  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  perststencr 
wiih  which  a  matter  once  put  forth  as  histor}'  lives  and  grows. 
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Clytie. 

A    NOVTL   OK   MOLiERN    I.IFE. 

BY  JOSEPH  HATTON. 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

AN'  ALLIANCE   AGAINST  FATE. 

OW  do  you  do.  Mr.  Waller?"  said  Tom,  putting  out  his 
hand  in  a  tired  and  languid  way.  "  t  am  sony  you 
have  been  waiting  so  long." 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  said  the  old  man.     "  You  did 
not  cxi«ett  me,  so  you  cannot  help  my  having  to  wail,  sir." 
*'  Be  seated,  Mr.  AXallcr,'  said  Tom. 
But  Mr.  Waller  went  to  the  door  and  shut  it 
*' Would  you  mind  my  closing  the  windov?" 

."  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Tom.  almost  loo  tired  to  feel  or  to 
«  any  surprise  at  the  singular  conduct  and  manner  of  his 
•viaiior. 

'*  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Majlield — some- 
thing th.it  I  don't  wish  anybody  else  to  hear." 

Tom  intimated  acquiescence  by  la>-ing  down  his  gown,  taking  a 
seat,  and  preparing  to  lii^ten. 

*'^irst  let  us  have  a  light,  Mr.  Waller— eh?" 
"  As  you  please,  sir ;  it  is  getting  dark." 

Tom  rang  the  bell,  and  a  sen-anl  brought    In    his  lamp  ready 
trimmed  and  lighted,     llic  first  gleam  of  it  fell  ujwn  Clytie. 
The  old  man  pointed  lo  the  bust  with  a  trembling  finger. 
Vol.  X.,  N.S.  i8;j.  L  u 
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"  You  were  at  the  Observaiorj'  this  raoming  ?  " 

-Yes." 

"  You  found  my  girl  gathering  flowers  ?** 

"  Yes." 

"  You  proposed  to  her,  as  a  gentleman  would,  and  with  the  intentioo 
of  asking  my  consent  to  your  marriage?" 

"  I  did." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  looked  more  than  she  said,"  replied  Tom ;  *'  she  does  not  care 
for  me;  ii  would  be  cowardly  for  me  to  press  myself  upon  her  crea 
with  your  aidp  my  dear  sir ;  even  at  your  wish." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  you  would  save  her,  you  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  to  contribute  to  her  happiness." 

"  Try  me,  prove  me,"  said  Tom. 

"  This  man  Ransford,  he  has  infatuated  her ;  he  has  told  her  of 
the  glories  of  London  life,  he  has  fired  her  with  the  ambirion  of  het 
mother,  he  has  set  her  against  nunclm,  he  has  dared  to  pro|K»e  that 
he  should  take  her  to  London." 

"Has  she  told  you  this?" 

"Yes,  yes  ;  on  her  knees  ;  I  made  her  tell  me  all-  She  dared  to 
say  she  liad  not  done  wrong.  She  dared  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
made  up  for  her  folly  by  flinging  those  damning  things  into  the  river, 
that  Ransford  had  done  nothing  improper  that  she  could  see.  >fen 
would  fall  in  love,  and  she  could  not  help  it ;  she  thought  Duadn 
very  dull ;  and  last  of  all.  she  vowed  I  did  not  love  her.  Oh,  Mr. 
Mayfield,  if  she  could  only  read  this  poor  broken  heart  of  mine  !  Oh, 
uiy  God,  what  shall  I  do  if  anything  should  happen  to  part  t»,  to 
separate  us  in  the  way  I  fear?" 

The  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  had  flung  the  jewel 
case  all  ragged  and  damp  upon  the  table.  Tom  gathered  up  the 
necklet  and  restored  it  to  the  case. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  hard  upon  your  granddaughter,  Mr.  Waller; 
slie  is  but  a  girl,  and  all  Dunelm  is  in  love  witli  her.  I  really  do  not 
think  she  has  done  anjthing  so  very  outrageous.  'ITicsc  jewels  irritate 
you ;  let  me  keep  them  for  you.  W'c  mast  ask  Ran&furd  for  an 
explanation,  not  Miss  Waller.  Go  home  and  comfort  her.  Yoo  Hare 
been  hasty  with  her.  because  you  love  her;  but  that  xn.  not  the  wsy." 
Luke  Waller  got  up  and  shuffled  across  the  room  for  his  hat  He 
was  utterly  broken  down.  He  tottered  as  he  walked,  and  looked 
appcalingly  to  Tom  for  help,  physical  and  moral. 

"I  will  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  Hermitage,"  said  Tocn  ;  "ywi 
mil  be  better  soon ;  affairs  arc  T\o\.WXsQ\nd»s  \axi  think  tbcyane.' 
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"  You  did  not  know  Iicr  mother,  sir,"  said  Luke,  allowing  himself 
to  t>c  led  to  the  door ;  "  she  is,  the  vcr}-  ima^e  of  her  poor  dead  mother. 
So  beautiful,  so  mlful,  so  unfortunate  at  the  last" 

Then  with  sudden  energy'  the  old  man  stood  alone,  and  exclaiming 
"We  must  save  her !'  walked  out  into  the  hall,  followed  by  Tom. 

"  How  did  she  receive  the  letters  ?"  Tom  asked  when  they  were 
walking  together  down  the  Bailey. 

"lliat  is  the  only  thing  she  declines  to  tell  me,  because  it  might 
compromise  a  person  who  is  in  no  way  to  blame,"  said  the  old  man. 
"She  says  she  ought  not  to  have  allowed  this  person  to  give  her 
the  letters,  and  she  insists  upon  taking  all  the  discredit  of  the  matter 
npon  hcrselC* 

"  Generous  girl  1'  exclaimed  Tom.  "  And  what  b  it  you  fear  frooa 
Phil  Ransford  ?' 

"Have  you  so  little  understood  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "that  yon 
ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  all  you  think." 

"Do  you  remember 'that  girl  of  the  verger's  going  away,  and  how 
the  poor  old  fellow  died  lluough  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  And  do  you  remember  how  Ransford  wa-s  associated  in  that 
affair?" 

"Yes;  but  he  explained  tlie  matter,  and  Dunelm  accepted  his 
explanation." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  the  old  man,  impatiently.  "  This  Rans- 
ford is  a  black  scoundrel ;  it  is  written  in  hi.4  face,  in  deep  lines  that  I 
tan  read  as  a  book.  I  know  the  class  of  man.  He  ts  a  villain,  and, 
what  is  worse,  a  rich  villain." 

They  were  at  the  door  of  the  Hermitage. 

"  One  word  before  we  part,"  said  Tom.  "  Did  Miss  Waller — did 
ihe  say  she  loved  this  fellow?" 

"  No,"  said  the  old  man,  promptly. 

"  Thank  God  !'"  exclaimed  Tom.     "  There  is  some  hope  in  that" 

''  Will  }'0u  come  in  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  No,  no.  thank  you.  Ue  good  to  her,  be  kind,  my  friend  !  Good 
night     I  will  sec  you  to-morrow." 

''God  bless  you,  ray  son !  Good  night,"  said  the  old  nun,  and 
Tom  stood  alone  in  the  street. 

'•  I  know  who  has  carried  tlic  letters,"  he  said  to  tiimsclf.  **  1  will 
go  to  him  straight" 
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door  of  ihe  Henniuge,  "you  puzile  oic" 

He  was  iriiimg  in  his  little  room  over  the  old  gateway,  aad 
addressing  the  statuette.  It  was  uudnight,  and  the  household 
abed.  AD  Dundm  was  abed,  for  that  matter,  except  a  few  lopos  at 
**  The  Tlirec  Tuns"  or  "  Tlw  Coimtj,"  where  the  Town  CouDo)  tn 
wittfti  discussed  the  conditian  of  the  sueets  over  ficqucQl  ^aacs  af 
whisky  punch.  If  these  genial  citizens  had  only  known  that  Ibcy 
were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  scandal,  huw  soon  aanitaxy 
would  have  given  way  to  moral  reflections. 

"  When  I  left  your  grandfather  I  went  straight  to    J'omkins, 
blows  the  organ.      l)o  you  wince?     No.      The  saroe  sadly-fwtet 
smile  that  possesses  roe  always." 

Tom  lighted  his  pipe,  put  on  his  :»]ippcrs,  and  rocked  hiondf 
and  fro,  luukiu^  all  tlic  time  at  Clytie. 

"  I  said  'Tumkins,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  on  what  day  j-ou  girc 
that  last  leuer  from  Mr.  Philip  {Unsbrd  to  Miss  Waller.'  He 
turned  red  in  the  face.  I  said  *  It  is  no  good  to  deny  your  office,  no 
good  to  prevaricate;  I  know  all  about  it.'  'Tben^  sir,'  he  replied^ 
'it  is  no  good,  as  yuu  say.'  '  W-ry  well,'  I  said,  'if  you  will  act 
strictly  under  my  orders,  I  will  keep  your  secret,  and  pay  you  better 
tlian  Hansford.'  *  1  know  yuu  are  a  gentleman,'  said  Tomkias,  'aod 
would  not  wish  me  to  do  anything  as  was  not  right,  and  so  I  accept 
your  oft'cr.*  *  Diplom-itic  and  clever,  that,"  1  said.  *  Tomkins,  you  are 
a  sneak  and  a  scoundrel'  He  jumped  up  and  doubled  hia  fisL 
'  Sit  down,'  I  said,  '  or  I  will  have  you  dischaj]gi:U  Uom  your  stlna- 
tion,  and  you  wiQ  get  neither  Plul  Ransford's  money  nor  mine ;  as  h 
is,  you  will  have  botJi ;  is  it  a  bargain  ?'  '  It  is,'  he  said,  'but  you 
must  not  say  I  am  a  scoundrel'  '  Very  well,'  1  said,  '  1  don't  wut 
to  repeat  the  epithet.    Nov  to  business.' " 

"I  think  I  must  turn  your  iace  away  during  this  convcnatioii,'' he 
said,  Uiking  up  the  bust  gently,  and  reversing  it.  "Oh,  Clytic,  Qytie^ 
if  I  had  only  met  you  before  you  had  seen  this  Kansfordr  ^^  ^^^ca 
fortunate  enough  to  have  won  your  heart  I" 

Tom  smoked  and  sighed. 

" '  Now  to  business,'  I  said.  *  You  were  at  the  Hermitage  lD><t!^?* 
This  was  a  random  shoi,    *  1  was,'  he  said.    •  Well  ? '  1  re[il»ed-    *  £ 

'  jo\i  know  everything,'  \\c  sa\(i, '  B.ui\\:%  tio  ^-otA  ^Ruevco^^ 
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ii  there,  Tomkins,'  I  said.  'Well,  Miss  Waller  gave  mc 
this  Iclier.'  Vou  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather^  as 
Mrs.  'Wilding  would  say,  but  I  kept  my  couuicnonce.  '  \'es/  I  said, 
'for  Mr.  Ransford:  lei  me  sec  if  There  it  was,  Clytic,  in  )our  own 
dear  baud  evidently.  Oh,  tlic  rage  of  jealousy  and  love  that  filled  my 
heart  I  I  could  have  fallen  U|ion  Ransford's  messenger  and  strangled 
him  on  the  spot  1  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  would  open  your  letter. 
Only  for  a  moment ;  but  Love  kept  me  pure  from  the  baseness  which 
Jealousy  suggested.  '  Vcs,'  I  said  as  calmly  as  I  could,  *  why  have 
you  not  delivered  tliis  ? '  'He  was  out.  and  it's  a  long  w.iy  to  the  Hill, 
so  I  thought  I'd  go  up  in  the  morning.'  '  Very  good,'  I  said  ;  '  you 
will  bring  his  reply  to  me.*  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  said ;  *  and  about  the  remu- 
neration, and ' He  went  stammering  on.  I  stopped  him.  '  I  Icrc  are 

two  sovereigns  for  you,'  1  said,  'and  you  may  rely  on  my  keeping  your 
secret'  '  As  I  said  before,  you  are  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  I  trust  you ;' 
and  so  we  parted ;  the  infernal  rascal  to  go  to  church  and  stand 
there  with  tiiat  sublime  music  in  Itis  ear,  and  yet  to  scU  his  master's 
daogbicr,  and  all  his  peace  and  happiness,  for  gold  !  Tomkins,  thou 
hast  no  music  in  thy  soul ;  thou  art  simply  a  vulgar  blackguard  ;  but 
Ransford,  I  am  on  thy  track  !  By  the  Lord,  big  as  thou  art,  thou  shall 
find  a  match  in  Tom  May6eld!" 

Tlie  young  student  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  i>aced  up  and  down  the 
room.     Then  turning  to  the  statuette,  he  said  : — 

"  There,  Clytie,  no  more  boasting  !  If  he  meant  you  well,  if  it  was 
fot  your  own  happiness  that  he  should  be  the  accepted  suitor,  and  he 
married  you,  why,  Tom  Mayficid  would  simply  say  'Yes,' and  bear  iL 
But  if  your  grandfather's  suspicions  are  justified,  you  must  be  pro- 
tected against  this  wolf,  whose  sheep's  clothing  has  deceived  your 
anpraclised  eye.  As  for  mc  I  am  lost.  I  feel  that  you  do  not  care 
for  me  at  all ;  love  is  out  of  the  (|uestion.  and  I  am  too  proud  to 
take  you  without  it ;  but  oh,  if  there  is  anything  I  could  do  to  win 
your  love,  then  I  should  be  the  liappiest  of  all  men.  Vet  mine  is  not 
heroic  love — it  is  nuptial  love  ;  the  love  which  old  Burton  describes  as 
warm  and  sincere,  the  steady  affection  of  a  virtuous  heart,  seeking  its 
happiness  in  that  high  and  honourable  union  which  was  appointed  by 
God  in  Paradise. " 

Tom  sat  and  smoked  and  gazed  at  the  figure.  He  felt  soniebow 
that  his  suit  was  hopeless.  What  was  the  good  of  old  ^Valler's  word? 
The  old  man  could  not  give  away  his  child ;  and  he  could  not 
make  her  love  him  if  her  heart  was  not  in  it.  Vet  tlie  fascination 
of  the  girl  «'as  upon  him  as  strong  as  fate.  He  ^v.  %tu\  i.tw^^^  ^xA 
gaxti  and  in  a  vague  way  seemed  to  be  TOct\ift%  "Vaa  ^«Sorc^  ^»^^ 
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going  forth  with  it  The  chimes  of  midnight  awakened  the  &oUuf7 
echoes  of  the  city,  and  still  he  sat  there  thinking  of  himself  and  Clytie, 
and  of  grave  father  Waller  and  Phil  Ransford.  Once  it  came  into  his 
jiiind  ihai  it  had  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  never  seen  any  of  them, 
and  his  memory  wandered  back  to  the  daj-s  of  his  boyhood.  He  saw 
himself  happy  and  free,  and  contented,  and  heard  his  mother's  soft 
voice.  If  he  had  not  been  a  strong-minded  fellow  apart  from  this 
question  of  love,  he  would  probably  have  taken  to  his  bed  and  had 
an  attack  of  brain  fever.  IJut  he  was  too  strc)ng  for  that.  He 
smoked  until  it  was  nearly  daylight,  and  then  went  to  bed  and  slept 
from  sheer  exhaustion. 


CHAPTKR  X. 


KIRK. 


Thk  next  day  was  Tuesd-iy.  Tomkins  l)roughl  Tom  Mayhcid  the 
letter  which  I'hil  Ransford  had  given  him  to  carry  to  Miss  Waller. 
He  read  it,  sealed  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  traitorous  messenger 
for  delivery.     It  ran  as  follows  ; — 

"  Mv  Dearest, — Your  letter  pained  me  much,  on  account  of  my 
feeling  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  your  trouble  and  distress.  But 
you  must  not  drive  tnc  from  you,  or  I  will  follow  the  necklace  which 
you  so  cruelly  Hung  into  the  river,  though  how  could  you  be  so  careless 
as  not  to  have  done  it  at  night  instead  of  when  it  was  day  and  people 
about  ?  No,  you  must  not  tell  me  not  to  come  any  more,  and  especblly 
when  you  are  so  miserable  and  unhappy ;  for  your  grandfather 
if;  sure  now  to  treat  you  with  the  greatest  se\'erity,  locking  you  up, 
and  watching  you.  Break  the  humble  and  degrading  chain  that 
binds  you,  and  come  with  me  to  the  great  city,  where  your  beauty  and 
your  genius  nill  be  acknowledged,  and  where  you  can  satisfy  your 
ambition.  I  can  give  you  introductions  to  the  leading  manmgen  of 
the  lx)ndon  theatres  and  get  you  an  engagement  at  once,  and  yon 
would  soon  be  a  great  star,  and  then  your  grandfather  and  crerybodf 
would  forgive  you,  and  I  should  worship  you  more  than  even  I  do 
now.  Take  back  your  cniel  words.  You  do  not  mean  what  yoany, 
or,  if  .40.  you  will  kill  me.  I  love  you  so  very  deeply,  and  would  muiy 
you  in  !>unelm  to-morrow  if  my  father  would  consent  \  but  at  prcitcnt 
he  is  firm  against  it,  though  if  we  went  to  London  and  were  nunicd, 
and  you  became  a  great  actress,  I  know  he  would  forgive  me.  u  your 
fandfaiber  would  you,  and  a\\  -wQVi\&\)cWvVi-  ^*^'*<^V«tc  sapUn. 
h«vc  arranged  every  l\ung  Vi  cairi  \V  w-avX^  'SO*  wstAKtvv  "Xt 
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Tuesday  Highly  at  twelve  o'clock  I  will  liave  a  carriage  al  the  North 
Koad,  rtady  to  drive  to  Hinckley,  where  we  can  catch  the  mail  train 
for  London.  When  you  get  there  you  tan  go  to  your  own  hotel,  where 
I  have  taken  rooms  for  you,  and  I  will  go  to  mine,  as,  of  course,  it 
woiiltl  nut  do  to  stay  in  the  same  house  together  until  we  had  ananged 
fur  the  marriage  ;  or  if  you  would  not  consent  to  that,  thinking  you 
are  still  too  young,  then  I  could  take  you  to  the  managers  I  spoke  of, 
and  you  could  get  your  eogagement  and  astonish  Dunelm  by  your 
success.  But  all  this  I  leave  to  you,  ray  own  dear,  dear  girl,  only  do 
take  this  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  this  dull  stupid  place,  where 
life  is  misery  to  one  of  your  beauty  and  talents  and  generous  heart, 
my  own  dear  Mary.  If  you  consent,  put  a  pot  of  your  favourite 
flowLTs  out  at  the  front  room  window  at  about  ten  o'clock,  just  before 
bedtime,  and  I  will  be  on  the  watch  for  the  dear  signal,  and  then  at 
a  quarter  to  twelve  I  will  be  outside  the  house  waiting  to  conduct 
you  to  the  carriage.  You  need  not  bring  anything  with  you.  only 
your  dear  good  self,  for  you  can  easily  send  for  your  things  after,  and 
there  are  lots  of  splendid  shops  in  London  where  you  can  get  all 
you  want;  and  money,  you  know,  dear,  is  no  object  to  one  who  loves 
you  as  dearly  as  I  do.  Some  lovers  are  troubled  because  they  have 
not  money ;  our  only  bother  will  be  that  we  liave  so  much.  So  do  not 
think  of  bringing  anything,  only  come  with  your  own  lovely  eyes  and 
sweet  lips,  and  believe  me  that  I  will  always  be  true  to  you  and  love 

JfOH. 

"  I  remain  yoiur  fond  and  devoted 

"  Phii- 
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'*  P.S. — For  fear  it  should  be  found,  bum  thLs  letter  as  you  have 
all  my  others  ;  though  I  cannot  fold  tt  in  my  heart  to  commit  to  the 
ilames  that  first  dear  token  which  you  sent  me." 

•*0h,  the  hollow,  self-condemned  scoundrel  I"  exclainf>ed  Tom, 
when  the  messenger  had  departed.  "  My  dear  Clytie,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  have  opened  another  person's  letter ;  but  a  plot  like  this 
justifies  all  kinds  of  counter-plotting.  The  police  lay  plans  for 
seizii^  the  correspondence  of  thieves  and  murderers,  that  they  may 
lake  them  in  the  toils.  I  simply  lie  in  wait  that  I  may  save  you. 
my  poor  deluded  one.  Your  grandfather  was  right  in  his  suspicions, 
O  my  Clytie,  is  it  possible  that  you  can  care  for  this  hulking 
lilbin?  Is  it  possible  that  you  will  not  discover  the  serpent  lurking 
liencath  those  very  artificul  flowers  in  his  bungling  and  ill  written 
letter?  Can  it  be  that  you  will  not  dcVcc\.'\n\\vt  ^ANa&tw.'^V  'Ckw. 
vroutdbe  Apollo  the  ruffian  strides  of  AmyTAot"?    \  mVi  tvtN  w  \>^\r:<^ 
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Uiat  he  has  warrant  for  writing  lo  yon  thus.  Vou  had  nridentljr 
v.Titten  telling  hiin  not  to  pester  you  further ;  telling  him  that  jrou  had 
flung  his  trash  into  the  river ;  that  you  did  not  nish  to  see  him  again. 
By  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  if  it  is  not  so,  I  fun  the  most  wretched 
of  mortals ! " 

Tom  was  lu  a  feverish  stat£  of  excitement  all  day.  He  did  little 
or  no  work  in  College  ;  in  his  own  rooms  he  did  nothinjj  but  walk  to 
and  fro  and  talk  to  Clytie,  until  Mrs.  Wilding  thought  he  must  have 
gone  off  his  head.  In  the  evcolng  he  met  Luke  Waller,  but  he  told 
him  nothing.  He  would  not  compromise  Uic  girl  if  he  could  help 
it,  but  he  would  save  hci.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  sclnsb  desire  to 
test  her,  he  would  have  seen  her  and  warned  her ;  but  he  i\'anted  to 
know  if  she  was  sufiidently  indifTerent  to  him,  after  what  had  occmre^ 
to  consider,  much  more  tn  accxpt,  the  daring  .tnd  dastardly  uvertuiK 
of  Phil  Kansford.  Would  she  spurn  the  scoundrel,  or  was  it  possible 
that  he  woutd  be  successful?  Tom  resolved  to  wait  and  watch  for 
the  signal.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else,  and  his  plans  went  no 
farther.  If  it  were  possible  tlial  the  proposed  assignation  should  be 
kept,  he  would  prc\-cnt  the  final  catastrophe ;  but  be>'ond  that  his 
thoughts  did  not  go.  Mr.  Waller  was  not  communicative.  He  said 
Mary  had  solemnly  given  him  her  word  that  she  would  not  distress 
him  again  ;  that  she  had  assured  him  on  her  knees,  by  the  memoiy 
of  her  mother,  of  her  faitli,  and  love,  and  duty. 

"  And,  by  my  soul,  I  believe  her  ;  '  exclaimed  Tom  Mayfieid ;  "if 
the  truth  is  not  in  that  dear  face,  then  all  the  world  is  false." 

'*  Yes,  yes,  '  said  the  old  man  ;  *'  give  mc  your  hand,  Mr,  Mayficld. 
If  it  is  not  so,  I  «-ould  rather  sec  her  dead  at  ray  feet  than  living  cvi 
so  lovely  a  lie.  Sometimes  I  Uiiuk  my  head  is  turned  about  herj 
When  I  have  discovered  her  in  u  piece  of  deception — oh,  1  have, 
sir,  1  have — I  feel  as  if  all  the  furies  possessed  me.  I  could  kill  her, 
I  could  wipe  her  out  of  my  thoughts,  blot  her  out  of  my  life  for  ever." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Waller  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
"  you  must  not  give  way  to  these  fits  of  passion." 

*'  1  know,  I  know,"  said  the  old  man  ;  ''  if  it  were  nut  tor  that  old 
organ,  my  only  true  sympathetic  friend,  God  bless  it,  I  think  I  should 
go  mad.     Let  us  go  in,  let  us  go  in." 

They  were  on  the  threshold  of  St.  ^de's.  The  old  man  opened 
the  church  door.  Tom  followed  him  mechanically.  It  was  twihghL 
The  white  tablets  and  sculptured  IhuU*  od  the  walls  Seemed  to 
retreat  into  a  misty  fiarkness.     Rays  of  coloured  hght  fell  here  and 

ft.     The  old  man's  (ooUtcvs  made  x  KuUuw  eclioiog  sound  as  be 

coded  the  organ  loft.     *Votn  ac^x.  aivw  Vastu 
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"An  empty  church  is  something  like  an  empty  theatre,  only  clean< 
cleaoer,"  said  the  old  man,  fumbling  inith  his  key  in  the*  organ  lock. 

"  Is  it?"  said  Tom.  '*  \  should  have  thought  that  the  comparison 
did  not  hold  at  all'' 

Voices  all  over  the  church  seemed  to  repeat  Tom's  words. 

"  There  are  no  echoes  ;  the  scenery  keeps  echo  doftii ;  and  as  I 
said,  cleaner,  cleaner  in  every  sense." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Tom,  in(|uiringly. 

"  Hell  traps,  painted  glories,  temples  of  the  de\i] !  But  oh  !  how 
my  soul  wanders  back  to  the  theatre,  vvith  its  dirty  daylight,  and  its 
glorious  warmtJi  of  life  and  colour  at  uighl.  And  xay  love,  my 
child,  I  sec  her  poor  dear  face,  and  " 

The  old  man's  hands  wandered  over  the  keyboard.  Turn  went 
silently  lo  tlie  blower  and  started  the  o^nist's  reverie.  The  player 
was  inspired  by  past  memories  ami  future  hopes.  There  was  joy, 
love,  revenge,  iwssion,  hate,  dehance,  tears,  despair,  in  the  weeping, 
wailing,  threatening,  soft,  loud,  rushing  harmonies  which  followed 
tlie  old  nun's  Angers.  Tom  Mayfield  saw  Clytie  through  all  the 
cadences  of  the  harmonious  maze,  and  was  racked  nith  doubt,  buoyed 
up  with  hope,  and  crushed  with  despair,  jusl  as  the  music  seemed  lo 
fit  his  varied  moods. 

Phil  Ransford  passed  the  church  while  the  organ  was  pealing.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  to  listen,  and  then  passed  on,  the  evil  genius  of 
the  hour. 

Did  some  electrical  shock  of  antipathy  touch  the  wrought  up  sen- 
sibility of  the  old  man  ?   He  rose  suddenly  as  Phil  went  on  his  way. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  he  said.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayiield,  I  must 
go  lo  her ;  she  is  alone.    W'e  will  save  her,  ray  dear  sir,  will  we  not  ?" 

"  May  God  help  us ! "  said  Torn,  solemnly,  following  the  orgamst 
down  the  sounding  aisle,  where  the  shadows  had  lallen  thick  and 
sombre 

"  Good  night,"  said  Luke  Waller,  hurriedly,  locking  the  church 
door.    "Good  night;"  and  the  next  moment  he  was  hurrying  over  ^^ 
the  road  to  the  Hermitage,  whith  the  sun  had  left  In  a  cold  t^t-ilight  ^| 
solitude. 

Tom  walked  in  the  Banks,  up  to  the  Observator)-,  through  the 
Cathedral  meadows,  and  back  again.  His  thoughts  were  in  a 
strange  whirl  He  tried  to  walk  ahead  of  them.  I'resently  tlie 
CalhednU  bell  that  had  rung  tlie  curfew  of  old  [icaled  out  the  ancient 
message  to  tlie  new  people.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  almost  dark. 
Tom  stood  on  the  Prebend's  Bridge,  almost  on  the  xcc^  ^v^ 
where  Clyiie  iud  iuiicd  in  the  sunsh'int  lo  ftim^  W'N.  ■%JMK^R«^"k 
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present  inlo  the  river.  While  he  stood  there  he  ^avr  a  figure 
along  the  Banks  on  the  other  side.  Tom  followed  it,  keeping  in 
sliadow  of  the  trees.  He  saw  presently  that  his  suspicions  were 
correct :  it  wa.s  Phil  Ransford.  Tom  pulled  up  suddenly  and  held  a 
rouncil  of  war  with  himself.  The  result  was  tliat  he  went  straight  to 
his  rooms,  laid  aside  his  college  gown  and  cap,  put  on  a  hat,  took  ap 
a  heavy  stick,  and  came  forth  again.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
J'hil  Ransford  was  a  big,  heavy  (cllow,  and  that  it  required  a  stick  to 
make  the  odds  even,  despite  the  old  maxim  that  he  is  thrice  armed 
who  has  his  quarrel  just.  He  strode  out  for  the  North  Road,  his 
teeth  clenched,  his  mind  in  a  tempest  of  rage.  In  less  than  m  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  was  on  the  highway.  He  lingered  for  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  toll-gate,  and  a  carriage  passed  him  while  he  stood  there. 
He  did  not  wait  to  satisfy  himself,  but  concluded  that  this  was  Rut- 
ford's  vehicle,  tliough  il  was  not ;  for  Phil  had  planted  his  carriage 
in  a  by-bne,  out  of  the  general  view.  Clytie's  daring  adtoirer  was 
fully  prepared  to  act  upon  his  letter,  in  the  event  of  the  signal  being 
given,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Clytie  would  not  hesitate 
when  the  time  came. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  Phil  Ransford  was  calmly  watching  the  Her- 
mitage window.  He  was  stationed  within  the  gaten-ay  of  Sl  firidc'$ 
Chiu-chyard.  Tom  held  him  in  surveillance,  and  saw  the  window  too 
from  the  darker  portal  of  the  church  porch  itself.  The  minutes  went 
hurrj'ing  on,  but  the  heating  of  Tom's  heart  was  faster  than  the 
clock.  It  was  a  supreme  moment  in  his  life  when  the  dreaded 
hour  quivered  in  the  steeple,  and  the  warning  chimes  began.  He 
felt  that  he  would  pledge  his  very  soul  if  such  a  sacrifice  would 
ensure  Hansford's  disappointment.  He  clutched  his  stick,  and  held 
his  breath,  and  watched  the  window.  At  last  Time  brought  up 
the  fatal  moment — big  with  fate,  but  calm  and  quiet,  as  if  nothing 
depended  upon  it.  The  iaithful  dock  struck  the  first  note,  and  the 
window  was  immovable ;  the  Venetian  blind  remained  doced,  the 
subdued  light  was  unchanged. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  the  dock  went  on,  and  Phil  thanked  God 
between  his  teeth  ;  and  his  breath  came  hot  and  thick  with  hope  and 
frar  and  thankfuUiess. 

Phil  Ransfurd  stood  calmly  in  the  deepening  shadow  of  the  giteway. 

Five,  ax,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten  I     The  dreaded  hour  had  come 
and  gone.   Tom  Mayfield  breathed  freely.    He  shook  himself  like  a 
dog  after  a  bath,  and  felt  that  he  was  a  coward  that  he  had  doubted 
fCtytic  for  a  moment 
But  Ransford  sliU  stood  l>»««  \n  ^t  ^\ajio« ,  <nu^Kt&(i vsA  mixing 
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**  I  will  ^o  and  tax  him  with  his  infamy,"  Tom  said  to  hims^f,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  acting  upon  the  thought  when  the  window 
blind  moved.  Phil's  head  was  bent  forward  iiith  sudden  expectation. 
The  blind  was  drawn  slightly,  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  window 
l>eing  lifted.  Tom  Maj-field's  heart  stood  still.  I'he  window  was 
raised.  A  jar  of  flowers  was  placed  outside.  Tom  grasped  the  hard 
porch  to  support  himself.  A  second  pot  of  flowers  followed,  a  jar 
crowded  with  blossoms,  which  for  a  moment  gleamed  in  the  light, 
and  then  window  and  curtains  were  closed. 

I'hil  Ransford  quietly  disappeared,  and  Tom  stood  listening  to 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  as  his  cniel  rival  walked  along  the 
Bailey,  probably  to  put  some  final  touches  to  his  diabolical  scheme 
before  midnight.  Tom  was  stupefied.  Tlie  shock  which  he  had 
suflTcFcd  was  all  the  more  intense  coming  at  last  so  unexpectedly, 
when  all  danger  seemed  to  be  over.  Ncarl)-  half  an  liour  had 
(KLssed  before  he  left  his  hiding-place. 

Uliat  should  he  do?  He  sauntered  home  to  the  old  College 
Gateway.  His  lamp  wa.s  lighted.  Its  warm  rays  fell  upon  the  wluie 
figure.  Tom  shuddered,  and  taking  it  by  the  neck  flung  it  under  the 
grate.  It  had  only  Iain  there  a  few  minutes,  chipped  and  bruised, 
when  he  picked  it  up  and  wiped  the  dust  from  it  with  his  handker- 
•ciiief,  and  replaced  it  on  the  mantclshcIC  Then  he  sighed  as  if  hts 
heart  were  broken. 

"O  Cl>'tie,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "Clytie,  Cljtie,  you  have  killed  me." 

The  tears  welled  into  his  eyes.  I^e  laid  his  head  upon  the  table 
Md  sobbed. 

•'  There !  it  is  over,"  he  said  presently.  '*  I  am  not  the  first  fool 
who  has  been  trampled  down  and  ruined  by  a  woman.  Ruined  I  Yes, 
i»y  life  is  over  I" 

The  face  of  the  student  was  a  picture  of  despair  and  resignation  ; 
half  passionate,  half  scornful.  The  clear  grey  eyes  were  wet  with 
tears.  It  was  a  noble  face,  full  of  a  calm  intellectual  beauty.  A  firm, 
well-shaped  mouth,  a  delicate  nose,  tacking  strength,  perhaps,  but  not 
sensibility,  a  well-cut  chin,  with  a  light  brown  pointed  beard.  It 
»as  the  sort  of  face  that  would  have  done  for  a  study  of  Faust  in  the 
first  bud  of  his  renewed  youdi,  and  with  ftie  sorrow  of  his  crime  come 
tf>o  early  into  his  eyes. 

•'  I  must  warn  the  old  man,'*  he  said  ;  "but  how?  Better  let  him 
make  his  own  discoverj*.  Shall  I  lie  in  wait  for  the  thief,  and  warn 
him  ?  \o,  that  would  be  folly.  Q  Cl>tic  !  Thou  art  indeed  a  cruel, 
heartless,  miserable  creature  !  Poor  old  Waller.  My  God,  what  a 
sorrow  is  coming  u|>on  us  aU  !    And  how  to  avert  it  ?    There  is  no 
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y  ;  for  who  can  change  a  woman's  heart,  who  aUcr  her  fancy,  who 
say  to  her  'Go  this  way'  when  slie  has  set  her  mind  upon  another?  X 
wonder  that  I  du  not  wish  to  kill  Uiis  man  now.  I  seemed  to  thirst 
for  his  life  when  I  saw  him  there.  Now  I  care  no  more  about  him. 
She  loves  him  ;  let  her  have  him.  O  ray  God,  that  1  can  s^  so  I  The 
end  has  ii^deed  come." 

Then  all  suddenly  Tom's  disappointment  entered  another  phase. 

e  strode  about  the  room,  munering  and  threatening. 

"  H1iat  a  lame,  cowardly  a.ss  I  am  !"  he  exclairucd,  standing  in  front 
of  the  soiled  figure.  "  So,  mj*  lady,  thnti  perjured  traitress,  thou  wilt 
deceivethy  poor  old  grandfather  !  Miserablcwoman.  No, no,  IwiU 
have  a  hand  in  this.  I  will  snatch  thee  from  his  amis,  and  ^um 
thcc  in  his  presence.  He  shall  not  carry  thee  offionighi^at  all  events. 
That  cTime  shall  have  postponement,  come  what  come  may." 

He  buttoned  his  coat ;  then  look  up  his  stick,  and  laid  it  down 
again  contemptuously. 

*'  No.  Tom,  you  want  no  stick,  yonr  cause  is  bludgeon  enough  in 
tself,  and  hate  will  give  you  strength," 

He  turned  out  his  lamp  and  left  the  house,  which  was  all  quiet; 
the  Dunelmiies  went  to  bed  early.  It  was  half-|*xsi  eleven  wheo  he 
found  himself  standing  opposite  to  the  Hermitage.  He  beard  die 
watchman's  footsteps  half  a  mile  away,  and  knew  tliat  this  portioo  of 
the  nightly  beat  would  not  be  traversed  .igain  for  an  hour. 

There  was  not  only  a  light  in  the  first  floor  window  of  the  Hermitage, 
but  a  candle  was  burning  in  the  room  above.  While  he  was  wondering 
what  thi^s  meant,  the  lights  disappeared  one  after  the  other,  and  Phil 
Ransford's  shadoi^  fell  upon  the  pavement.  The  truth  is  the  Wallers 
were  up  later  than  usual.  Clytic  had  complained  of  fatntnes.s  during 
the  evening,  and  had  been  low-spirited  and  dull.  Old  Waller  had 
suffered  some  remorse  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  his  grandchild, 
and  had  kept  her  up  talking  of  old  days,  and  p.iinling  pleasant 
pictures  of  a  holiday  he  intended  for  her  in  the  autumn.  At  lengA 
they  had  said  good-night  to  each  other,  and  the  old  man  was  just 
going  to  bed.  when  Tom  saw  the  lights  put  out,  and  Phil  Ramfecd 
come  creeping  along  the  Bailey  u-ith  the  cringing  gait  of  a  vul^ 
thief. 

Phil  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  The  moon  gave  hin»  a  long 
dark  shadow  for  a  companion,  bin  he  saw  no  other  moving  thing 
about.  Tom  had  crouched  behind  the  church  gates,  trrrabling  with 
rage  and  hatred ;  he  had  almost  bitten  his  lip  through  in  trying  to 
keep  himself  srill,  and  his  hands  were  clutched  wiUi  a  fierce  resolutioo. 

Tbe  midnight  robber  hovered  about  the  Hcnniiage,  and   thai 
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stealthily  listened  at  the  door.  Tom  crept  over  the  road  crouching 
like  a  tiger,  until  he  had  reached  the  kerb-stone,  and  then  he  sprang 
upon  Kansrord  with  a  shriek  of  liatc. 

"  Vou  infernal  WUatn  : "  he  yelled,  leaping  at  his  throat  and  liang- 
i»g  there  for  a  momcuL  Then  tightening  his  hold  with  the  left 
hand,  he  released  his  right  and  dashed  his  fist  in  lull's  face — once, 
twice,  thrice,  with  the  rupidit}'  of  a  pugilist. 

*'  Damn  you  !  '  he  screamed  again  and  again.  Phil  staggered 
against  the  door,  all  too  surprised  and  stunned  to  offer  any  defence, 
while  Tom  rained  blows  and  curses  upon  him  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
fiend. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  the  Hermitage  door  opened,  and  Phil 
Ransford  fell  into  the  passage,  bleeding  and  insensible,  in  pre- 
srace  of  the  terrified  household. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

a.she:s. 

'ivE  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Bright,  dewy,  glowing  summer. 
The  smell  of  ncvrly-mown  hay  comes  from  the  fields  outside 
Dunelm.  Everything  is  fresh  and  beautiful.  The  birds  are  singing 
everywhere.  Up  in  the  Cathedral  tower  the  rooks  arc  calling  to 
each  other.  In  the  Hermitage  garden  blackbirds  arc  hopping  about 
among  the  old-fa-shioned  flowers.  The  showy  jay  darts  hither  and 
thither.  Broods  of  young  birds  are  flying  about  in  the  meadows. 
June  is  just  merging,  green  and  raduint,  into  July,  the  loveliest  monUi 
of  all  the  year  in  this  northern  land.  Arcadia  might  borrow  the  tints 
and  sunshine  of  this  summer-time  of  Dunelm.  That  wood  where 
Tom  Mayfield  proposed  to  Clytie,  it  was  a  paradise  at  five  o'clock  ut 
the  morning. 

How  still  it  is :  How  supremely  beautiful :  As  if  last  night's 
brawl  had  never  occurred.  As  if  Tom  Ma>*field  had  not  lain  down 
for  ever  all  purpose  and  ambition  in  life.  As  if  Mr.  Philip  Ransford 
were  not  lying  at  the  Hill  bruised  and  cut  and  chagrined  beyond 
repair.  As  if  old  Waller  were  not  lying  asleep,  vrom  out  with  abusing 
the  girl  who  is  standing  by  his  side  pale  and  wild  with  fear,  remorse, 
and  indignation.  As  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  that  sad  look  of 
hen,  as  she  bends  over  the  old  man,  being  her  last.  As  if  she  had  not 
resolved  to  leave  the  Hermitage  for  ever! 

Oh  the  cruel  sun,  to  come  streaming  in  upon  that  scene  of  desolation  I 

**  You  will  cast  me  forth  to-day,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  the 

unconscious  old  man ;  "  I  am  cruel,  faithless,  a  curse  upon  you,  a 
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bfight ;  I  am  to  be  dni*en  oat,  axkd  Dundm  dud 

scorn .'     I  do  luM  think  yoa  meant  all  yon  said,  but  t 

all — ddc — weary.     I  nmst  go,  and  I  will  go.  Heaves  help  a 

Tlie  old  nun  was  Ijnng  on  the  sola  in  the  room  wfaic^  «3 
and  drawing-rooni  and  librai?*  all  in  one  at  the  Hcmutagc. 
the  sDoggeit  and  prettiest  of  rooms.  Papered  with  a  li^ 
paper,  it  was  ftimished  in  walnut,  and  carpeted  with  a  daifc 
piece  of  Bnusels.  The  door  was  oak,  the  skirting  bond 
room  was  oak,  the  mantcl-picce  was  bbck  marble  ;  the  window 
drafted  wiih  lace  curtains,  and  a  basket  of  flowers  stood  ts  tin  tcoem 
of  the  window.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  wcll-fiUcd  book^ae; 
at  the  other,  Clytie's  piano  ajid  work-table.  A  couple  of  cssy  ckna. 
a  loo  talkie,  a  handsome  chimnev  glass  that  reflected  a  couple  ciimK 
bronze  statuettes,  made  up  the  catalogue  of  the  furniture.  Ojctie 
took  in  all  the  happy,  comfortable  picture  at  a  gbnce,  arui  her  heart 
almost  failed  her.  The  sun  poured  a  flood  of  light  into  the  worn, 
Clytie  laid  her  hand  upon  the  pbno  afleciionately  as  if  it  war  a 
thing  she  loved.  She  kissed  the  flowers  in  the  window — took  op  Ac 
vases  and  jars  separately  and  kissed  them. 

" Oh,  let  mc  go  quickly,"  she  said  lo  herself.  " before  I  repent,  or 
before  the  day  comes  and  they  thrust  mc  forth,  and  die  women  of 
the  city  point  at  me  and  jeer,  and  call  me  the  names  ^-ou  csUed  mc. 
O  cruel  grandfather ! " 

She  opened  her  work-table,  took  out  a  purse,  and  then  sat  down 
and  wrote :— 


N 


"  My  dear  grandfather, — I  am  gone.  I  could  not  endure  it  any 
longer.  Your  cruel  words,  dear,  you  did  not  mean  them,  but  I  could 
not  bear  them  any  longer,  and  I  am  so  wretched  and  sad,  and  it 
would  have  killed  me  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  streets  and  have  all 
Ounelm  pointing  at  me.  O  my  dear  grandfather,  you  should  i>ot 
have  said  that,  and  never,  never  should  you  have  called  mc  namo, 
and  in  tlieir  presence,  and  before  all  Oh  forgive  me,  dear  .*  Be 
happy  without  me.  I  am  not  wliat  you  think  me.  I  am  not  guilty. 
[  am  an  unforttmate  girl — unhappy  and  unfortunate.  O  my  dear 
grandfather,  don't  fear  for  mc ;  I  can  work,  and  when  you  love  me 
again,  and  can  think  of  me  as  you  used  to  do,  I  will  come  back  to 
you.  It  is  better  that  I  should  go.  and  save  you  the  pain  01*  sendiag 
mc  forth  and  disgracing  and  humiliating  me  before  the  people  of 
this  cruel,  hateful,  lying  and  slanderous  city.  Good  bye  ;  doa'l 
follow  me ;  soon  I  vfil)  tell  you  where  I  am.  Pray  for  roc,  (atjpre 
mc,  and  tr)-  and  think  of  me  as   I  was.     On  my  soul  and  hy  the 
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memory  of  my  mother  I  say  it !  J  have  not  deserved  the  cniel, 
dreadiul  things  you  said,  nor  the  puiiibhmcnt  I  have  to  undergo. 
I  kiss  you  whiie  you  sleep,  my  dear  grandfather,  and  am  gone.' 


She  kissed  the  old  m.in  and  laid  the  note  by  his  side;  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  she  had  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  slipped 
out  into  the  fresh  morning  air.  'ITie  birds  continued  to  sing,  and 
the  sun  went  on  dancing  upon  the  river  as  if  the  organist's  grand- 
daugiiler  were  going  on  a  happy  visit  to  the  flowers  thai  Liy  wailing 
for  her  in  the  wood.  The  trtrcs  spread  out  their  anns  over  her  as  she 
hiuncd  through  the  Itenics,  and  the  perfume  of  the  hay  from  the 
Cathedral  meadows  fell  about  her  ;  the  little  waierfnll  by  the  North 
Road  sparkled  and  chattered  to  her ;  the  blue-bells  in  the  hedges 
nodded  at  her,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  humming  music  of  bees. 
She  hurried  on,  her  pretty  feel  presently  pattering  idong  tlic  road 
towards  the  UtUc  village  station  at  Helswick,  where  Phil  Ransford 
hoped  to  have  carried  her  in  his  carriage. 

It  was  nearly  two  miles  to  the  station,  and  she  knew  there  was  a 
train  at  half-past  six  going  south,  because  she  had  seen  it  pass 
ihe  train  in  which  she  went  to  Newcastle  when  her  grandfather  long 
ago  gave  her  permission  to  visit  some  friends  there  for  a  whole 
day,  and  she  had  started  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  stationmasler  looked  curiously  at  the  prett)*  girl  when  she  asked 
him  if  there  would  not  soon  be  a  train  for  the  south.  Hut  he  was 
loo  much  occupied  with  the  shunting  of  a  coal  train  to  say  more  than 
"  Yes  ;"  and  almost  at  the  moment  the  train  was  signalled.  Clytte 
took  a  ticket  for  V'ork.  She  did  this  with  a  \'ague  notion  that  she 
would  avoid  discovery  by  staying  a  few  hours  at  York,  and  then 
rebooking  for  London,  where  she  had  resolved  to  fight  her  own 
battle.  The  train  came  panting  up  to  Uic  little  wayside  platform  as 
she  left  the  ticket-office,  and  the  next  minute  t^ljtie,  crouched  in  the 
farthest  comer  of  an  othenvisc  empty  carriage,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  was  on  her  way  to  the  great  hardhearted  city  of  London. 

When  old  Waller  awoke  the  Cathedral  bells  were  chiming  for 
morning  ser\'ice.  He  read  his  grandchild'ii  letter,  and  was  fnuitic. 
His  first  thought  was  to  hurry  to  Tom  Mayfield's  rooms.  Mrs. 
Wilding  received  him  there. 

"  Aye,   come    in,  come    in,   by  all   means,"  said   Mrs.  Wilding. 
"  You're  just  in  time.* 
Tlie  old  man  followed  the  landlady  into  Tom's  room. 
"  A  nice  affair  this  is.    Why  in  Heaven's  name  didn't  je  send  your 
la^  away  with  her  die-away  eyes,  as  you  threatened  lon^  ^^!^\" 
Vol  X.,  >*.S.  (Srj.  u  ■«. 
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cxdatmed  Mrs.  Wilding,  with  a  sweep  of  her  arm  that  comprehended 
a  general  indication  of  the  scene  t>efore  them. 

"  Good  heavens,  woman,  don't  talk  to  me  in  that  strain.     ^Vluc  ts.-, 
the  meaning  of  this  ?     I  am  a  brokcn-hcartcl  man." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that,  and  I'm  sorry  for  you  ;  but  you  shoald 
have  brought  her  up  different,  poor  lass  ;  she'd  no  mother,  or  she'd 
not  'a  done  it  Don't  make  faces  at  me :  I  know  all  about  ii^ — 
know  what  happened  last  night  \  all  Dunelm  knows." 

"  My  poor  child ! '  exclaimed  LAike.  "Do  you  knov  where  she 
has  gone  ? " 

"Gone  !  how?  I  thought  you  stopped  her,  and  Mr.  Mayfietd 
killed  him." 

"She  has  left  me,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "gone  airay — 6cd,  woman, 
before  my  cruel  threats.     WTiere  is  Mr.  Mayfield  ?  " 

"  He's  gone  too,"  said  Mrs.  Wilding,  "  doni  you  see?" 

Sbe  swept  her  arm  round  the  room^  pointing  out  generaUy  a  boa 
smashed  in  a  hundred  |>ieces,  books  Kattcnrd  about,  letters  torn  opv 
and  a  general  di<>ordcr. 

**  Left  me  fifty  pounds,  and  instructions  to  send  his  luggage  by 
train,  to  lie  left  at  York  station  till  called  for.  and  all  through  that 
gill  of  yours.  He  was  the  best  lodger  1  ever  had.  and  I  loved  him  as 
a  son." 

"Gone!  He  gone  too?"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sad.  puzzled 
look  ;  "  am  t  awake,  or  is  it  all  a  dream  ?** 

""You're  waken  enough,  I  reckon,"  said  Mrs.  Wilding;  ^it'»  a  \kcf 
your  eyes  weren't  open  before,  that's  the  bother." 

"  Has  he  gone  with  her?"  s.-tid  the  old  man,  in  a  stupid,  inquiri 
tone. 

"Not  him!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilding.  "Dostn'i  see  thai  pi 
thing ;  that's  her  \  he's  smaslted  her  all  to  bits.  No,  depend  on  it 
he's  done  with  her ;  and  he  didn't  care  to  slop  here  and  hang  for 
Tier — as  they  say  that  Ransford  is  half  dead.'' 

*'  Curse  him  !'   said  the  old  man. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  Mrs.  Wilding  replied. 

"  Both  gone,"  said  the  old  man,  sitting  in  Tom  Mayfteld's 
among  the  ruins  of  the  statuette.  **  1  want  air;  open  the  wifidow. 
Thank  you.  I  only  want  to  think  a  Utile.  I  am  a  stronger  minded 
roan  than  you  fancy.  I  shall  puU  myself  together  soon.  Pardon 
my  intrusion,''  he  said.  "  And  you  don't  think  be  knew  that  my 
poor  girl  was  going  away?" 

"  If  he  had  knou-n,  he'd  have  gone  in  another  dircctioa,  d 
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"  You  think  so  ?  You  are  a  woman,  and  can  judge  better.  You 
think  he's  gone  on  account  of  Ransford's  hurt?" 

'*  Disappointment ;  the  folly  of  setting  his  heart  on  a  pretty,  empty 
head" 

"No  words  against  my  child  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  suddenly 
rising  to  his  feet 

"  Well,  then,  don't  ask  me  questions,"  said  Mrs.  Wilding. 

'*  I  will  not,  I  will  not ;  I  will  question  the  past — question  my  own 
heart,  my  own  expetimce,"  said  the.okl  man,  with  touching  pathos. 
"  Have  you  a  dai^^tcr?" 

"  Thank  goodness,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Wilding. 

"  Then  you  could  not  understand  what  I  was  about  to  say.  Good 
morning,  Mrs.  Wilding.     I  am  sony  to  have  trouUed  you" 

And  Mrs.  Wilding,  stood  alone  contemplating  the  wreck  of  Tom 
Mayfield's  room,  and  wondering  what  old  Waller  would  have  said  to 
her  if  she  had  had  a  ctoughter. 

(T9  U  tmUmmi,}.: 
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The  Wind-up  of  Hunting 
IN  THE  West. 

Il\*  ^'VQKIDGE  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  in  all 

[1^  the  pirhiresqiie  county  of  Devon.    A  beautiful  &e<|uestercil 

village,  ii  is  situated  in  a  wooded  vale  through  vhich  measdcrE 

jftt;^ju  ^  good  trout  stream  aflTordlng  plenty  of  sport  to  the  angler 

in  the  summiTT  months.     The  railway  station  bt  dose  to  the  rtlkge— 

a  great  desideratum — and  there  is  a  splendid  viaduct 

High  peering  o'er  the  eeceauic  stream, 

and  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  at  first  regarded  with  singular 
or  perhaps  characteristic  di5ra\-our.  but  which  they  now  consider, 
and  rightly,  as  a  source  of  increased  attraction  and  beauty  to  iheir 
native  home.     .\nd  yet  Ivybridge.  where 

Binla  ung,  itreams  flow,  and  gales  tneatbe  aatt, 

is  close  upon  the  confines  of  the  moor.  You  have  but  lo  walk  up" 
stream  as  far  as  Harford  Bridge,  a  distance  of  tivo  or  three  miles,  and 
there  you  are  out  on  the  open,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your 
ranging  right  over  Dartmoor  if  you  care  to  do  so.     For 

Daitnioor  rears 
In  the  dim  distance  his  majestic  brow. 
With  granite  girdle  sweeping  nearly  foand 
Th<t  raricd  map,  ontU  lie  plants  his  foot 
In  auttral  vales  where  n>Us  the  rapid  Eme. 
And  near,  high  blooming  in  a  happier  clime. 
Eiuhing  Yealtn  displays  hci  shcUei'd  fieUa. 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  thoroughly  ooi? 
foruble  place  for  a  fox-hunting  dinner  than  Ivybridge.  and  Mr.  Charles 
Trelawny  does  well  in  (Iving  upon  it  for  the  \'irtual  wind-up  of 
the  season.  "  The  I\7bridge  week  "  has  for  many  years  been  one  of 
the  chief  fox  hunting  institutioas  of  Devonshire,  and  c\*ery  man  with 
a  grain  of  the  "  rough  and  ready  '"  element  in  his  nature  who  ha^'once 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  renowned  and  time-honoured  week 
strains  every  nerve  to  b;  present  at  its  celebration  and  to  do  faonour 
to  tlie  hunt  and  to  himself. 

One  would  hardiy  think  while  wandering  about  the  viBafc,  cr 
iittins  donn  lo  dine  at  Mallet's  London  Hotel,  that  he  wa>  withizk 


►so  sTiort  a  distance  of  Ihc  savage  wilds  of  Dartmoor.  Yet  such  is  Ihe 
fact.  The  place  seems  to  be  specially  provided  by  Nature  as  a 
Tendez\'Ous  of  sportsmen  after  the  fatigue<i  of  the  chase,  and  it  is 
equally  admirable  as  a  refuge  after  hunting,  and  as  a  convenient 
starting  point  for  the  next  day. 

Devonshire  men  admire  Charles  Kingstey,  and  well  they  may,  for 
he  was  educated  and  has  spent  most  of  his  time  among  them.  His 
"  Hunting  Song  "  would  seem  specially  adapted  to  Ivybridge  and  its 
surrounding  neighbourhood : — 

Forward  !     Hark  forvaH's  the  cry  ! 

One  mwe  fence  2nd  we're  out  on  the  open, 
So  to  as  ftt  ODCC,  if  yau  wmnt  to  live  near  as  ! 
Haik  to  theiT),  ride  In  Ihcm.  l)C2iilie& !  as  oa  they  go, 
Leapine  and  sweeping  aw^ijr  in  the  vale  below  ! 
Cowardi  and  bunglers,  whose  heart  or  whoH  eye  is  slow. 

Find  tbcmsclves  staring  alone. 

Sir  Charles  Slaveley  has  already  matured  the  plan  of 
procedore  for  the  forthcoming  o[>eraiions  in  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres, 
which  arc  this  year  to  take  place  on  Dartmoor ;  and  during  tlie  third 
week  of  the  manoeuvres  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  place  himself  at  U  •'- 
head  of  the  Hussars  with  the  view  and  purpose  of  giving  a-/a/  to  thi. 
proceedings.  His  Royal  Highness  will  make  Exeter  his  head-quarters 
during  his  military  sojourn  in  the  West,  and  great  will  be  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  Prince's  reception  in  that  far-famed  and  loyal  old 
cathedral  city.  The  Prince  has  had  plenty  of  hunting  in  his  time, 
and  during  the  past  season  he  h^  especially  distinguished  himself  in 
the  hunting  field.  But,  still,  his  experience  of  fux-hunting  has  been 
of  a  comparatively  limited  nature,  and  he  has  not  yet  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  riding  to  hounds  over  the  wilds  of 
Dartmoor,  and  of  being  in  at  the  death  of  a  real  old  Dartmoor  dog 
fox.  And  that  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  for  it  is  just  possible  that  His 
Royal  Highness  might,  from  an  experience  thus  gained,  have  learnt 
to  avoid  the  "  custard  puddings  "  which  everywhere  abound  on  the 
moor,  and  which  may  now.  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  precautions, 
bring  him  to  grief  in  a  headlong  charge  against  an  imaginary  foe. 
Dating  horsemanship  over  such  a  countr)',  cxi  cpt  it  be  exhibited  by 
ao  experienced  native,  or  at  least  by  a  man  who  has  encountered 
similar  obsucles  before,  is  not  only  not  of  much  avail,  but  is  likely  to 
end  in  utter  and  premature  discora^ture.  It  is  true  that  royalty  is 
belter  provided  against  "  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  but  the 
Prince  may  come  to  grief  for  all  that  in  this  peculiar  country,  and 
fare  no  better  than  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  tmvV.i.    '\ W^\>xitt  "aV 
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Wales  is  also  Uuke  of  Cornwall,  and  much  of  Dartmoor  is  Dochf 
property,  so  it  is  but  Ciir  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  do  us  the 
honour  of  showing  us  that  he  can  follow  a  pack  of  foxhounds  over 
one  of  the  grandest  and  yet  most  diHtcult  countries  in  England. 

Mix.  Trelawny  makes  it  his  custom  to  invite  ceighbouhng  iitaslen 
of  foxhounds  to  join  him  during  the  Ivybridge  week  in  order  that 
Itis  party  may  have  an  entire  week  of  hunting,  and  this  year  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  Mr.  G.  Williams,  the  master  of  the  Four 
Burrow  Hunt  tn  Cornwall,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Leamoo,  the  veteran 
twin  brothers — who  arc  over  scvcnly-tlircc  years  of  age — who  hunt 
with  their  own  pack  what  is  known  as  the  Tavistock  country. 

The  sport  throughout  the  week  was  excellent,  and  the  three  packs 
gave  ample  satisfaction  to  their  masters  and  the  visitors  who  partook 
of  the  sport  To  describe  any  or  all  of  the  runs  would  be  untnte 
resting  to  all  but  men  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  tliat  they  consisted  mainly  of  some  fine 
gallops  over  a  strictly  moorland  country,  the  chief  meet  in  whuJi  was 
Harford  Bridge,  just  upon  the  verge  or  confines  of  Dartmoor.  A 
record  of  the  event  of  the  Ivybridge  week  is,  however,  well  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  as  showing  to  the  re»t  of 
Kngland  what  rare  old  fox-huntcts  there  are  in  Devonihirt,  and 
how  they  pull  together  In  the  pursuit  of  the  chief  pleasure  of  their 
existence. 

Upwards  of  sixty  sat  down  to  dinner  on  the  Friday  evening  of 
the  "  week,"  and  these  comprised  nearly  all  the  sportsmen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  from  Mr.  Trelawny  himself  to  the  dealer  in  horses, 
and  among  them  many  officers  in  garrison  at  Plymouth,  and  even 
gentlemen  from  l^ndon. 

^fr.  W.  D.  Homdon,  of  Callington,  himself  an  ex-master  of 
hounds,  presided,  and  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts 
duly  responded  to  by  Captain  Farquharson,  of  the  43ad,  Admiral 
Parker,  and  Major  Boyd  of  the  17th  Regiment.  These  gentle- 
men severally  thanked  Mr.  Trelawny  and  the  mcmben  of  the 
hunt  for  the  great  kindoess  which  they  had  alwiys  ftbown, 
and  the  exceeding  hospitality  which  they  had  extended  oa  all 
occasions  to  the  ofTiccrs  of  the  garrison  and  to  strangers  geneimUy. 
Major  Boyd  said,  on  behalf  of  his  regiment,  that  whererer  they 
happened  to  be  stationed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  Buae  04' 
Trelawny  would  ever  be  remembered  by  them  with  pleatsre  and 
gratimde. 

Mr.  Homdon  then  proposed  tlie  toast  of  the  evening.  "Succcn 
iQ  FoX'huntiflg."     Tlic  pcopo»\i>K  %uc>\^\ov>.  ^cm  each  a  sCuiBth 
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supporter  or  the  foremost  of  English  field  sports  was  received  with 
thunders  of  applause,  and  the  speech  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  'Tough  and  ready  "  style  of  eloquence 
so  characteristic  of  such  eifusions,  and  so  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  mixed  but  tlioroughly  sporting  audience. 

.A^  nearly  as  can  be  remembered  Mr.  Horndon  said  that  fox-hunting 
appeared  to  him  to  be  peculiarly  an  English  sport — and  in  making 
that  expression  of  opinion  he  certainly  waa  not  far  wrong,  for  other 
countries  can  hardly  compete  with  England  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  sport,  however  often  they  may  run  away  with  our  Queen's  Plates 
on  the  racecourse — and  that,  in  (act,  the  advantages  of  fox-hunting 
were  so  numerous  and  so  great  that  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  im- 
possibihty  to  describe  the  whole  of  them,  but  there  were  many 
passages  and  features  connected  with  it  that  were  most  agreeable 
and  delightful.  Il  enabled  ihem  to  form  friendships  and  acquaint- 
anccs  that  otherwise  would  have  been  unknown  (o  them,  and  in  the 
next  place  the  hunting-6cld  liad  the  effect  of  improving  the  breed 
both  of  horses  and  of  foxhounds.  With  this  toast  he  begged  to 
couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Trelawny — at  the  mention  of  whose 
name  there  were  of  course  knid  cheera— for  it  was  through  that 
gentleman's  means  alone  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  such  excellent 
sport  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Tcelawny  had  been  hunting  that 
country  for  between  twent>-  and  thirty  years,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  prusent  who  did  not  feel  a  rising 
gratitude  in  his  heart  when  he  remembered  ail  the  excellent  sport 
that  Mr.  Treiawny  had  provided  for  them.  There  were  many 
pictures  that  required  an  elaborate  framing  to  set  them  oif,  but  he 
was  convinced  that  Mr.  Trelawny's  picture  would  long  reign  in  their 
hearts.  Peculiar,  perhaps,  this,  but  the  meaning  and  good  feeling 
are  both  clear  enough  to  the  fox-hunting  mind  ;  and  need  no  other 
ornamentation  than  a  grateful  recollection  of  all  the  kindness  which 
he  had  shown  towards  them. 

But  if  this  speech  of  Mr.  Homdon's  was  a  fine  specimen  of  post 
prandial  fox-bunting  eloquence,  what  shall  be  said  of  that  of  the 
master  himself,  who  immediately — that  is  to  say  immediately  after 
the  tremendous  cliecriiii;  that  of  necessity  followed  had  subsided — 
rose  to  return  thanks? 

Iff  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now ;  or,  more  correctly, 
if  you  have  a  love  of  fox-hunting  and  can  appreciate  tlie  speech 
of  a  veteran  master,  who  has  hunted  one  of  the  most  difBcuit 
eoontries  in  England,  nt  his  own  expense,  for  nearly  tliirty  years, 
llflen  to  what  follows. 
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Mr.  TreUwny,  who  spoke  with  much  ffcling.  said  :  "  The  way  ia 
which  you  have  received  Uiis  toasi  cannot  bui  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  me.  At  my  time  of  life  I  cannot  be  expected  to  take  quite  w 
great  an  uiierest  in  being  close  to  tlie  hounds  as  in  days  gone  by; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  am  fully  compen- 
sated at  finding  how  inany  persons  I  am  enabled  to  give  pleasure  to. 
That,  to  me,  ib  really  ajid  truly  an  immeose  source  of  gratiAcatiuo, 
snd  I  cannot  hdp  feeling  that  it  is  very  creditable  to  us  west- 
countr>'men  to  be  able  to  muster  such  excellent  fields  on  wild,  rough 
Dartmoor,  as  wc  did  both  on  Tuesday  and  to^lay.  Where  in  the 
country  will  you  find  a  mure  brilliant  field  tlian  we  bad  to-day?  Not 
only  OS  regards  numbers ;  but  1  think  you  will  go  lar  before  you  will 
find  a  field  that  can  show  eight,  or  ten,  or  a  d()j:en  ladies,  who  are 
not  only  ciiarming  in  themselves,  but  arc  also  brilliant  horsevromen. 
For  myself,  1  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  them.  Then  there 
is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  me.  J  would  ask.  whence  comes 
our  field  ?  They  have  come  not  only  torn  our  own  neighbourhood, 
but  we  have  Liad  them  fiom  London  to  the  Land's  End  ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  such  fields.  I  hope  it  is  a 
pride  which  you  will  all  excuse,  and  that  you  H-ill  even  consider  that 
it  is  natural.  1  must  say  one  word  with  regard  to  my  own  field.  I 
fear  that  on  every  occasion  they  almost  spoil  me.  They  make  an 
emperor  of  me.  I  never  open  my  mouth  but  my  wish  is  iicmrcliatcly 
attended  tu,  and  I  really  cannot  forget  all  this,  because  you  treat  mc 
as  if  you  liked  me."  Mr.  Trelawny  then  said  be  had  a  toast  to 
propose  which  he  knew  would  be  very  cordially  received,  because 
he  was  sure  they  all  desired  to  thank  Mr.  Williams  for  his  grc^t 
kindness  in  coming  among  them,  and  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
to  which  he  had  been  put  in  order  to  bring  up  from  Comuall  his 
really  fine  and  noble  pack  of  hounds.  He  had,  therefore,  great 
}^easure  in  proposing  Mr.  Williams's  health. 

Mr.  G.  Williams,  in  responding,  snd  it  was  always  a  matter  oC 
great  gratification  to  him  to  be  able  to  come  into  Devonshire  to 
meet  his  old  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Trelawny.  who  be  trusted 
would  long  live  to  hunt  the  country  with  as  much  zeal  and  energy 
as  he  had  done  for  so  many  years  past- 

"The  Owners  of  the  Covers,"  "The  Health  of  the  Chairman.* 
and  other  toasts  followed,  including  that  of  the  Carmers  who  allowed 
the  sportsmen  to  ride  over  tlieir  land. 

It  may  well    l>e    imagined   thai   these   speeches  were   plentifully 

interrupted  during  their  delivery  by  die  cheers  and  ajiplause  of  the 

audience}  and  if  these  were  tccotded  as  otvw\  as  they  occurrrd  they 
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would  occupy  a  space  almost  as  long  as  the  speeches  themselves. 
It  remains  only  to  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Newcombe,  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  at  Plymouth,  himself  as  straight  and  good  a 
horseman  as  any  in  the  hunt,  enlivened  the  proceedings  with  some 
good  songs,  in  which  acceptable  service  he  was  ably  assisted  by 
some  other  gentlemen  present.  A  more  thoroughly  satisfactory 
wind-up — for  it  must  of  necessity  virtually  be  so,  the  "humble 
violets"  being  well  out  now — it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  conceive; 
and  it  augurs  well  for  the  continued  popularity  of  tlie  noble  sport  of 
fox-hunting  in  the  west,  and  is  a  model  of  what  a  wind-up  to  a 
successful  season  should  be. 

W.  F.  Marshall. 


SHAKESPEARE'S    PHILOSOPHERS 

AND  Jesters. 

BY  CHARLES  COWDEN   CURKE. 


III.  — SHAK.KSPEARK'S     WOMEN  ;      CONSFDHRED      AS 
I'HII.OSOPHKRS     AND    JESTERS. 

jHAKKSPI-lARK'S  women  convey  some  of  the  finest  and 
profoundest  of  philosophii:  jmilhs;  but  he  never  drew  a 
professed  philosophress — a  female  philosopher.  Shake- 
speare's women  never  sit  down  to  philosophise — ait 
never  pragmatical  philosophers ;  but  from  tlieJr  lips  flow  sentiments 
of  loving  wisdom,  out  of  the  depths  of  their  own  sweet  natures  and 
as  the  mere  necessary  effects  of  their  own  purity  and  rectitude. 
They  are  wise,  because  they  are  good;  they  arc  clear-seeing,  because 
they  are  high-minded :  their  judgment  is  a  part  of  their  ri^ht  heart. 
Womanly  generosity  gives  them  noble  views;  womanly  delicacy  give* 
them  refined  ideas.  We  see  in  nature  many  instances  of  gentle 
disposition  supplying  tact  and  understanding.  There  are  some 
people  with  such  swcct-naturcd  hearts  that  these  put  fine  imiplnk- 
tions  into  their  minds,  and  produce  ideas  which  seem  the  growth 
of  a  noble  intellect. 

Shakespeare's  women — like  the  best  of  nature's  women  (of  which, 
in  fact,  they  are  transcripts)— offer  rather  subjects  for  philoMphic 
reflection,  in  their  attributes  and  qualities,  than  are  themselves 
philosophers.  They  each  afford  a  fine  thesis  in  philosophy,  instead 
of  verbally  philosophifiing.  The  philosophy  In  Shakespeare's  women 
lies  in  themselves  and  their  own  characters,  more  than  in  what  thcjr 
say.  They  do  not  so  much  utter  philosophy,  as  that  they  contain 
philosophy.  Their  actions,  their  behaviour,  their  whole  course  of 
conduct  arc  philosophy,  rather  than  their  words.  They  do  not  malce 
philosophic  speeches,  enunciate  aphorisms,  or  declaim  set  phrases 
and  .sentences  of  morality;  but  their  own  several  individualities  are  so 
many  immortal  studies  in  moral  msdom  and  moral  beauty. 

Yet,  although  Shakespeare's  women  convey  philosophy  more  than 

they  promulgate  it,  thc}'are  nevertheless  fully  competent  to  its  cxpm- 

sion ;  And  do  give  uttctancc,  iti  no\>\«A  ^\tf!vni, v>  ^  noble  dictaici 
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of  their  own  fine  natures.  They  possess  ill  ihal  constitutes  noblcncsi; : 
tliey  have  nobility  uf  soul,  dear  iutcllect,  cnlnrged  mind,  and  upright 
heart.  They  are  endowed  with  iacuUy  and  with  principle;  and  their 
native  excellence  shines  conspicuous  through  the  grace  and  ability 
resulung  from  both. 

Helena,  iu  the  play  oi"  "  All's  Well,"  daughter  to  the  Narbonne 
physician,  and  brought  up  in  her  orphanhood  by  the  CounleikS  of 
KousiUon,  is  philosDphical  by  nature  and  by  circumstance.  She 
inherits  a  remedial  and  reliant  character  ;  and  she  is  taught  patient 
endurance  together  with  strengUi  of  endeavour  by  the  environments 
amid  whicJi  she  is  bred.  The»e  united  coniponent  points  combine 
to  form  her  into  the  sensible  and  swect-hcaned  woman  tliat  the 
dramatist  has  delineated.  Bom  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  for  htm- 
scif  professional  skill  and  aclueved  for  himself  professional  renown, 
she  is  bred  up  in  a  noble  family,  where  its  lady-mistress  treats  her 
with  kindness  amounting  to  motherly  affection,  and  where  she  herself 
conccires  an  apparently  hopeless  affection  for  its  lordly  heir.  Thus 
iihe  jwsse&ses  both  native  mental  power  and  nurtured  force  of  feeling. 
There  is  in  Helena  finest  moral  courage,  a  most  elastic  spirit  of  trust 
and  hope,  a  cheerful  alacrity  and  energy,  a  disposition  thoroughly 
sclf-hclpful  and  ready  to  make  avail  of  every  resource  presented  to 
her  by  her  own  sagacity  or  by  opportunit)*.  Her  spirits  rise  ftnth 
occasion:  and  she  is  ever  alert  and  ready,  on  prospect  of  a  period 
offering  for  exertion  and  attempt.  On  her  first  conception  of  the 
project  for  curing  the  King's  malady  by  means  of  her  father's 
l>equeftUied  prescriplion,  she  exclaims  with  animatioo  : — 

The  King's  di&m&e,  -  -my  pmj«;t  may  deceiTr  me, 
Bat  my  totents  ate  hx'd,  and  will  not  Invc  lac. 

.\nd  she  answers  the  Countess's  suggested  difficulties  in  her  plan 

Khrra  though  modest  confidence : — 
There's  soraeihiDjin't, 
More  than  my  father's  bicill,  which  wAi  (he  greatest 
or  his  profcuion,  tbjtt  liii  good  recdpl 
Shall,  tor  roy  k^cy.  be  sanctilied 
By  the  tackiest  stars  in  heaven,  aod,  would  your  hooonr 
£ut  give  me  leave  lo  try  success,  I'd  rcoture 
The  well-tost  life  of  mioe  oo  his  grace's  cure. 
By  ndt  a  day,  and  bonr. 
th  equal  firmness  and  modestly  expressed  confidence  she  pleads 
with  the  King  to  make  trial  of  her  proposed  remedy  and  promised 
cure  ;  pledging  her  own  life  on  the  success  of  her  expcriincnt : — 
If  I  bicaL  lime,  or  fiinch  in  property 
Of  what  1  spoke,  uapiticd  let  nu  dib. 
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True  to  her  courageous  self,  and  to  her  resolved  attempt,  also,  in 
ihc  very  moment  of  her  thus  staking  life  upon  the  issue,  she  adds  : — 

Not  helping,  death's  my  Cee : 
But,  if  I  help,  what  Ug  you  promise  me  ? 

And  when  the  King  bids  her  make  her  demand,  she  promptljr 
states  the  reward  that  she  has  had  in  view  all  along,  and  through 
which  she  hopes  to  obtain  the  object  of  her  secretly  cherished  love. 
Her  philosophy  of  trust  and  cheerfiilness  sustains  her  through  all  triab 
where  her  own  endeavours  may  avail  to  aid  her  and  to  promote 
her  desired  ends;  and  she  is  indefatigable  ih  cvcr>thing  that  depends 
upon  her  personal  exertion.  No  fatigue  daunts  her,  no  disappoint- 
ment damps  her  fortitude.  She  sets  forth  with  spirit : — 
We  rouit  away: 
Our  waggon  is  prcpar'd  and  time  re^'ives  xa  : 
All's  well  that  ends  well :  slill  the  line's  the  crown  ; 
Wbatc'cr  the  counie,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

She  pursues  her  way  with  diligence  and  pe-rscverance  ;  letting  no 
untoward  accident  deter  her  from  an  appointed  course  When  she 
arrives  at  Marseilles,  and  finds  the  King  gone  on  to  RousiUon,  she 
alertly  proposes  to  proceed  after  him  at  once,  with  unabated  cheer  of 

heart : — 

AU'i  well  that  ends  well  j-ct, 
Thoagh  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit    .    .    . 
We  must  to  hone  again. 

She  is  considerate  of  those  she  travels  with,  while  sparing  herself 
no  jot ;  for  she  thus  thoughtfully  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
necessary  weariness  of  Diana  and  her  mother,  who  are  accompanying 

her  in  her  hurried  journey  :— 

Bat  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Ma»t  wear  your  spirits  low ;  we  cannot  help  it : 
But,  UDce  you  have  made  the  dayi  and  nights  as  one. 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affain, 
Be  bold  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you. 

'ITierc  is  nothing  either  passive  or  desponding  about  HelenaT 
luture ;  yet  she  is  gifted  with  a  sweet  tempered  resigrution  in 
moments  when  she  finds  all  her  attempts  fail  Whenever  convinced 
of  this,  she  gives  way  gently,  submissively,  with  a  (]uict  dignity  worthy 
of  a  truly  philosophic  womau.  ^\^Icn  the  King  at  first  peremptorily 
refuses  to  entertain  her  proposal,  she  meekly  replies  :~- 

My  duly,  then,  Uull  pay  me  for  my  pains  : 
1  win  oo  more  eafiiTr?  mine  o(!ke  on  you  ; 
llurofaly  entreating  from  yonr  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one  lo  beu  mc  \)kV  i^va. 
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^^^len  she  finds  licrsclf  openly  rejected  by  Bertram,  who  bluntly 
[iclls  tlie  King  :— "• 

I  cutnot  lave  her  ;  nor  will  strive  to  do't 

[she  releases  her  royal  patient  from  his  promise  with  tlie  nobly  simple 

words : — 

Tliat  yoQ  are  well  rcitor'd,  my  lord.  I  am  glad  : 
Let  the  rest  go. 

^Micn^  after  reluctant  marriage,  her  ungracious  husband  bids  her 
"hie  home"  to  RousiUon,  giving  her  to  understand  "Twill  be  two 
days  ere"  he  follows  her  thitlifr,  slie,  faithful  to  her  spirit  of  leaving 
nothing  untried  lliat  may  win  ht-r  wish,  makes  one  attempt  to  soften 
his  heart  towards  her  and  draw  tliat  token  of  kindly  leave-taking 
from  him  for  which  her  own  heart  yearns,  and  which  may  last  her  till 
she  sees  him  again  ;  but,  upon  his  impatient  repulse  of  her  timidly 
fond  appeal,  with  the  words  : — 

I  pny  stiy  not,  but  in  hute  to  boner 
[■the  merely  replies  : — 

I  shall  not  br«ak  your  liidding,  my  [ord. 

I       And  obeys  by  instantly  leaving  him. 

^H  Lastly,  when  she  discovers,  by  his  harsh  letter  sent  after  her  to 
^^  Rousillon,  instead  of  his  following  her  thither,  as  he  had  implied  he 
should,  that  he  never  means  to  lie  a  husband  to  her,  aUhough  as  the 
King's  feudal  ward  and  vassal  he  has  gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  her,  she  accepts  this  cruel  disappointment  of  her  hope 
without  a  murmur  of  reproach  or  complaint.  She  patiently  reads  the 
letter  through,  gels  its  every  pitiless  phrase  by  heart,  while  her  only 
uttered  comments — droi)ped  forth  at  intervals  from  her  lips,  as  she 
gazes  upon  its  written  severity — are :  "  This  is  a  dreadful  sentence."* 
'*  'Tis  billcr."  And  llien,  when  left  alone  with  her  }jrief.  she  recapi- 
tulates the  "  bitter"  words  that  have  so  deeply  stabbed  her  : — 
TiU  I  have  ao  wife  I  have  DOtliing  in  Fraace. 

Ijut  still  utters  no  syllable  of  resentment.  On  tlie  contrary,  she 
rebukes  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  n.itivc  home  and 
country,  and  resolves,  herself,  to  forsake  them  botli,  that  be  may  be 
free  to  return.  Helena's  is  the  true  philosophy  of  a  generous-natiired, 
wann-hcarted,  ardent-charactered  woman ;  finely  persevering  and 
indefatigable  where  self-exertion  may  avail,  but  mild  and  uncom- 
plaining where  defeat  comes.  Her  remedial  philosophy  is  epitomised 
in  those  four  lines  of  hers  : — 


^ 
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(iirea  ns  free  ccope :  ooly,  doth  t»ctcwHrd  ptitl 
Out  slow  dcnctib  when  we  ounelve^  jire  dull. 

'While  her  philosophy  of  self-abnegation  is  cpitomisMl  in  these 

Ko,  rorae  thou  home.  Rountnon, 
'\^'beitce  honour  hut  of  danger  wios  a  Mar, 
As  on  it  lows  all :  1  will  tie  gone  ; 
My  being  here  it  is.  ihac  holds  thee  benee  : 
Shall  J  stay  here  to  do't  i  nOt  do,  altbovfh 
The  air  of  patatlise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  ofhc'd  all :    I  Mill  be  gone. 
That  pitiful  lumour  may  report  my  fligl:t. 
To  coDsolale  thine  car. 

Well  may  ihc  King  be  overconw  by  her  eager  belief,  and  «cld  t. 
his  conviction,  saying : 

Methioks  in  thee  MMoe  bleiisctl  ■pbit  doth  speak. 
His  powerful  soand  within  an  oi^an  weaJc. 

Yes,  the  spirit  of  courageous  endeavour  through  the  lips  of  a  gent 
but  trustful  woman. 

The  Countess  of  Rousillon — in  the  same  play~ts  an  example  of 
the  philosophic  coinpOi>un.-  and  philosophic  forbcannce  which  are  the 
growlh  of  age  and  experience.  Her  calmness  uponany  sudden  shoGfc_ 
is  thus  accounted  for  by  herself ; — 

1  have  felt  w  many  quirW  of  }ay.  and  grief, 
That  the  fir»t  face  of  ncithet  on  the  ktattr 
Coo  woman  me  unto't. 

Years  have  (aught  her  tolerance  for  youthful  error,  tender  compasanaa 
for  youthful  strength  of  feehng.  \\  hen  she  hears  of  Helena^  Kcret 
passion  for  her  son,  Itenram.  she  thus  blandly  rtitaoM : — 

Even  M>  it  wa*  with  me,  when  I  was  yoong. 

If  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  :  this  thorn 

Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong  : 

Our  blood  to  us,  thi>  to  otir  blood  i>  bom  : 

It  is  the  show  aad  teal  of  aaturc's  truthi 

Where  love's  strong  paMfoit  i»  u»pre5&*d  io  youth  : 

By  out  leowmbrance^of  days  foregone. 

.Such  HTFC  oar  faults, — or  then  wc  thoocbt  Ibem  noae. 

If  our  elders  in  the  conununity  iltought  and  rcasoDcd  upon  (hi: 
principlc  of  tlic  amiable  Countess  of  Kousillon.  there  woDld  be  Ciu 
more  and  fat  jiu^tcr  leniency  extended  towards  yoathful  fiutlis  and 
foUies.  These  would  not  then  be  nugni^cd  into  irickedncsa,  and 
would  not  become  actually,  and  in  ciiu^equencc,  hardcDed  and 
com  crtcd  into  it  by  VuLrshnc^s  and  overbearing  authority. 


L^-l- 
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Dut  though  the  Countess  of  Rousillon  i&  greatly  ienicDt  towaids 
eleoa's  affection  for  Uenram,  she  is  justly  indignant  at  his  treatment 
of  the  woman  who  loves  him.  She  has  a  high  idea  of  tlie  nobiHty  of 
honour  which  should  peculiarly  belong  to  nobility  of  birth,  and  she 
desires  that  her  son  should  do  credit  tu  his  ancestry  by  his  own 
righteous  conduct  She  gives  him  loftiest  and  purest  counsel,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  desire,  when  she  bids  him  farewell 
on  his  departure  for  the  Court ;  and  she  is  the  more  deqily  hurl  at 
his  subsequent  conduct,  from  her  very  sense  of  wh«  it  should  have 
been,  as  a  .scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Kousillon.  The  message  she 
sends  to  him  through  the  two  gentlemen  who  bring  his  letters  to  Rousil- 
lon, and  are  about  to  return  and  join  him  at  the  seat  of  war,  is  instinct 
with  her  strong  reprobation  of  his  unworthy  behaviour,  while  it  is 
uched  in  terms  worthy  of  the  noble  lady  and  the  grieved  motlier : — 


Welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  yon,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  t^  bim  tlul  fait  ffvotd  can  never 
Win  th«  booonr  that  be  loses. 


Htoucht 

^Hhe  keenly  feels  the  blot  upon  the  family  honour  and  true  nobility  of 
their  house  which  Bertram's  ill  courses  inflict ;  yet,  true  to  her  philo- 
sophy of  lenient  consideration,  she  afterwards  pleads  for  him  with 
his  Sovereign,  in  these  niatemal  words  :^ 

^^L  'Tk  put.  my  licge ; 

^^^^^^  And  I  beseech  yoor  Majesty  to  moke  it 

^^^^^H  Satuni  rebcllioQ,  done  j  '  ikt  blaze  of  yauth  ; 

^^^^H  '^^'ben  oil  and  fin.  too  stitnie  for  reason's  fbtce, 

^^^^^B  O'erbem  it.  and  bums  on. 

^Vliie  slight  sketch  of  Diana,   the  young    I'lorenrine  girl   whom 

^^Bertram  seeks  to  pervert,  is  drawn  with  lustrous  ability.  At  the  out- 
set she  manifests  precisely  that  amount  of  interest  in  Bertmm  natural 
to  a  girl  who  finds  a  handsome  young  nobleman  professins  violent 
love  for  her.  She  shows  that  she  takes  an  iutcrest  in  him.  She  it  is 
who  answers  Helena's  inquiry  as  to  his  name,  when  he  is  about  to 
pass  by,  in  all  the  flush  of  a  recent  \-ictorious  action,  wlierein  he  hu 
won  much  military  credit.  Hut  while  shotting  that  she  takes  this 
kind  of  interest  in  him, — that  she  admires  his  gallant  bearing  and 
attractive  jwrson,  —  she  at  the  same  time  betokens  her  thorough 
appreciation  of  his  moral   deficiency ;  and  expresses  herself  with  a 

^haiet  firmness  of  resolve,  beneath  the  openly-expressed  admiration 
for  his  handsome  exterior,  that  denotes  the  true  feminine  punty  of 
hcT  own  character.     It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  to  see  how  .iccuntely 

^Kic  man-writer  (bat  then,  tlic  mac  who  writes  is  Shake<;^«ttR'.^^«A 
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her  the    exact   Ukiion    that   a   young,    fresh,    imhirViiryed,  y« 

instioctivcly  truc-seeins  girl  would  use  on  such  in  occaswa.  As  the 
tnxip  pass  by.  Helena  asks:  "  Which  is  the  Frenchman?"  and  IKaaa 
replies : — 

He: 
Th£t  with  ihe  plume  :  'tis  x  most  callanl  fdlov. 
1  woald  be  Iw'd  bU  wife :  if  be  weiv  hoacilCT 
He  wne  mtub  jfuotlUet :  t»'l  not  s  hapdaoniB  geallcattB? 

Adding,  a  moment  after,  "  Tis  pity  he  is  not  bonesi ;"  aod  when 
upon  her  gtiarri  again&t  him  by  her  experienced  friendly  ocii 
Mariana,  she  quietly  aaswcrs  :  "  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me.'J 

This  she  proves  to  l»e  completely  the  case  by  her  mode  of; 
Bertram's  advances,  when  he  actually  makes  them.  She  raects! 
specious  ar]g'  ments  and  defends  herself  against  his  illicit  soil 
good  sense  and  firmness  which  are  perfectly  womanly,  while  they  arc 
full  of  the  bc:it  kind  of  spirit  and  courage.  To  Bertram's  impetuous 
exclamation,  "  How  have  I  snorn  ?  "  she  quietly  re[^ics : — 

'Th  Dot  the  vawj  oaths  that  make  the  trath : 

Hul  the  plain  single  tok-,  that  b  Tow'd  true. 

W1iAl  15  not  tioly,  that  we  swear  not  by, 

Bot  take  the  litghest  to  witness.    Then  pnjr  jrott,  lell  tne. 

If  1  &hoa]d  sweai  by  Jove's  great  attributes 

I  lov'd  yo(t  dearly,  would  yoa  believe  my  oalhs 

When  1  did  love  you  ill  ?    This  has  no  holding. 

To  swear  I>y  him  wbora  1  protest  to  love. 

That  1  will  work  acaio&t  him :  therefore  your  oathii 

Are  wordfe  and  poor  conditions;  butunteal'd, — 

At  least,  is  my  opinion. 

niana  has  a  sedate  philosophy  of  chaste   self-respect 
worthy  of  her  pure  name,  and  perfectly  comjKlcDt  to  guard  her 
the  depraved  soliciiaiions  of  such  a  sclf-steker  as  the  ignoble  Couoi 
Rertraro  of  Rousillun. 

It  was  in  the  clear  perception  of  poetic  beauty  in  redeeming  fad 
things  by  dwelling  upon  fair  ones,  and  poetic  harmony  in  contrast fif 
inevitable  evil  with  assured  good  and  innocence,  that  Shakespeare 
made  IsabciU,  llie  heroine  of  his  play  of  "  Measure  for  Measure."  i 
sclf-consecratcd  votaress.  .\  nun,  a  recluse,  dedicated  to  a  life  f)f 
celibacy,  austerity,  and  holy  contemplation,  is  peculiarly  wcU  brought 
in  against  the  worldly  turmoil  and  soil  of  most  of  tlie  other  agents 
in  the  story.  The  tumult  of  the  passions,  the  filth  of  the  stews, 
demanded  some  ultra  peace  and  purity  as  their  rcHef ;  and  in  the 
whiteness  and  sanctity  of  the  virgin  novice  we  have  this  perfect  rrsi- 
jjoitil.     Very  skilfully,  loo,  is  her  spotlessness  made  the  most  powcdil 
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allurement  with  the  imtnaru lately-reputed  Angelo ;  while  it  aids  in 
heightening  the  eflect  of  her  horror  at  his  unhallowed  suit      But 
though  so  dear  herself  Tiom  worldly  taint,  she  is  not  ignorant  that 
pollution  exists ;  and  her  ovra  freedom  from  \icc  and  temptation 
leaves  her  the  more  able  to  know  and  regret  Oie  vice  and  temptation 
existing  in  that  exterior  world  from  which  her  vocation  holds  her 
apart.    She  deplores  her  brother's  sin,  yet  pleads  in  its  extenuation, 
and  seeks  to  save  hira  from  its  penalty.     Her  creed  teaches  her  faith 
in  inicrcession,  and  she  consents  to  intercede  for  him  ;  however  she 
may  shrink  from  the  difTicult  and  even  repugnant  task  of  leaving 
her  convent  to  make  personal  appeal  for  his  life.     The  extreme  of 
artistic  ingenuity  with  which  tlie  dramatist  has  depicted  this  natunl 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  Isabella  has  subjected  her  to  tlie  strange 
imputation  of  *' coldness"  from   those   who    have   not  sufficiently 
studied  her  character  as  drawn  by  Shakespeare;  but  if  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  is  called  npon  to  act  be  duly  considered,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  her  reluctance  to  plead  is  merely  the  effect  of  these, 
and  nowise  the  effect  of  her  own  nature.     That  is  warm,  fcr\-cnt,  even 
enthusiastic.     It  is  her  enthusiasm  of  nature  tliat  luis  led  her  to  devote 
herself  to  a  vestal  life,  it  is  her  warmth  of  fcr\*our  that  has  led  her  to 
choose  self-consecration  to  a  religious  vocation ;  as  it  is  her  enthu- 
siastic desire  for  her  brothers  redempuon  and  her  fervour  of  attach- 
ment to  him  which  prompt  her  to  issue  from  her  chosen  seclusion 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  remission  from  punishment  by  death. 
If  it  be  noted  with  what  art  the  two  scenes  are  managed  where  Isal>etla 
implores  .\ngeIo  to  si)are  her    brother's  life,  white  she  avows  her 
brother's  fault— to  p.irdon  the  sinner  while  denouncing  the  sin, — to 
make  .lUowance  for  youth  and  i>assian  while  reprobating  the  errors 
into  which  youth  and  passion  hurr)*  men, — it  will  be  discerned  that 
Shakespeare  has  wonderfully  preser\ed  the  glowing  nature  of  the 
woman  through  all  the  serenity  of  the  nun  and  the  modesty  of  the 
maiden.     First,  conceive  the  difficulty— nay,  almost  impossibility— 
of  a  young  girl  in  her  very  novitiate  having  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  a  strange  judge,  and  supplicate  his  pardon  for  a  culprit  who 
has  committed  an  offence  that  she  can  scarcely  find  words  to  name 
— and  we  shall  discover  the  miraculous  delicacy  as  well  as  [>ower 
with  which    Isabella's  speech    and  conduct  throughout  those  two 
scenes  is  maintained.     The  shrinking  timidity  of  her  commence* 
mcnt ;  the  hesitating  words  in  which  she  endeavours  to  clothe  the 
subject  of  her  plea;  the  desire  to  make  herself  understood  without 
need  of  giving  full  expression  to  her  meaning ;  the  innate  abhorrence 
o(  the  vice  itself  at  the  very  moment  of  pleading  for  htn\  wVva  Va& 
Vol.  X.,  N.S.  i8;j.  »  ir 
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been  guilty  of  it;  the  diffident  willingness  to  retire,  at  the  fitst 
repulse;  the  return  to  entreaty ;  the  gradual  gathering  of  her  courage 
to  urge  what  arguments  she  can  in  favour  of  mercy  ton-ords  offenders; 
the  increasing  force  and  persona!  application  of  her  reasons  why  the 
judge  should  be  lenient  to  the  criminal,  are  all  conceived  with 
exquisite  fidelity  to  natural  appropriateness  in  the  combined  modcst>- 
aad  warmth  of  feeling  characteristic  of  tlie  speaker : — 

Go  to  yotir  bosom  ; 
Kiiodc  there,  and  ask  yoiu  heart  what  it  drvib  know 
Thai'*  like  ray  broUicr's  fault :  jf  it  confess 
A  natural  tpiilliness  Mich  as  is  his, 
I^d  it  not  sound  a  thotqfht  upon  your  longoc 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

This  is  during  the  first  interview ;  in  the  second,  where  IsabclU 
fust  discerns  Angelo's  dc^gn  tOK'ards  herself,  with  inimitable  skill 
are  traced  her  unwillingness  to  admit  the  idea,  her  evasion  of  it  as 
long  as  possible,  her  slow  admission  of  it  when  unable  to  muttmdet- 
staud  his  drift,  her  brave  remonstrance  against  his  more  jjloinly 
uttered  meaning,  her  indignant  defiance  and  threat  to  proclaim  him 
to  the  world,  and  her  final  steady  repulse  of  his  infamous  proposal*. 
She  has  supreme  indifference  to  death  as  an  alternative  for  a  "shamed 
life  ; "  and  the  most  ])hiiosophic  calmness  at  the  prospect  c&  encoun* 
tcring  the  one  rather  than  encounter  the  other.  She  strives  to  inJiiie 
into  her  weaker  brother  her  onm  strength  of  resolurion,  and  cncoiuages 
him  in  his  attempted  readiness  to  die  if  it  roust  be  so,  exclaiming: — 

There  spake  my  brother :  there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !    Yes,  thou  mnit  die : 
TfaoQ  art  too  noble  to  conicn-e  a  life 
In  base  appliances. 

At   the   same  rime  showing  how  cheerfully  she  would  die  in  his 
stead,  were  it  possible  thus  to  save  him  : — 
O !  verc  it  hot  my  life, 

I'd  throw  it  down  for  )-our  ddivcrance 

As  fnaldy  as  a  pin. 

Isabella  is  generously  devoted  to  her  erring  brother  in  his  dc«re  to 
live  and  enjoy  life,  as  she  is  lavishly  devoted  in  her  self-dedication  to 
a  spiritual  and  si-lf-denying  existence :  ready,  while  he  b  safe  and 
happy,  to  leave  the  worid  for  a  cloister ;  ready,  nheu  lie  is  in  danger, 
to  leave  hfe  that  she  may  save  his.  Hers  is  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
philosophy,  a  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested  Ime  of  wliat  is  ri^ 
and  good  for  its  own  sake.  Like  a  mily  rimiotis  and  high-souled 
iroman,  she  is  8cmpu\ous\y  ixisa.  awd  eminently  tolerant.    She  is  lo 
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it  thai  she  gives  weight  to  even*  point  tliat  may  honestly  plead  in 
extenuation  of  tttonj^-doing,  «nd  so  tolerant  that  she  cao  dispas- 
sionately make  allowance  for  all  She  is  so  just  that  she  can  admit 
lere  may  be  raiiigating  circumstances  in  guilt  itself,  and  so  tolerant 
lat  she  can  act  forbearingly  towards  her  worst  injurcr.  She  has  the 
fme  wisdom  and  merciful  perception  to  make  stricily  equitable  dis- 
tinction between  intention  and  act  in  crime;  and  she  can  afford  to  be 
magnanimous  even  to  Angelo  himself.  UTien  Mariana  entreats  her 
to  intercede  for  the  lately-made  hust>and,  Isabella,  ever  nobly  benign, 
neels  on  his  behalf  to  the  Duke,  with  these  words  :— 

Mnst  bounleous  fir, 
I/>ok.  if  it  please  )-ou,  on  ihL*  man  coodema'd, 
jVs  if  niy  l)r>lljcr  liv'd.    I  partly  think 
A  due  sincerity  (jovemM  his  deeds, 
Till  he  did  look  on  mc :  since  it  i»  »o, 
Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thiDg  iox  which  be  died  : 
For  Aageto, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertakc  his  bad  intent ; 
And  moit  be  bnricd  but  as  an  intent 
That  pen<ih'd  by  the  way  :  thoughts  lie  RO  subjects  f 
Intents  but  merely  tbougbU. 

Portia,  of  Belmont,  has  been  arraigned  of  being  even  too  well 
'{;ifted  with  raenul  endowment ;   unfemininely  intellectual ;  and  has 

en  absolutely  stigmatised  as  a  "I'wlant!"  I  have  heretofore  striven 
to  show  the  utter  inappropriatcncss  of  this  title ;  and,  in  Portia,  so  far 
from  the  '*ped.anfT)'''  of  philosophy,  we  sec  the  true  grace  and  beauty 
of  a  happy  philosophy,  upon  her  return  home,  after  her  forensic 
triumph.  Her  moralising  upon  the  candle-beam  streaming  from  hci' 
hall  is  a  moat  natural  emotion  ;  and  as  lovely  and  genUe,  tJiat  thft 
good  deed  she  has  just  achieved  should  tempt  her  into  the  little 
egoism  of  a  moral  reflection.  This  very  scene,  which  has  brought 
upon  her  the  sneer  of  beiojj  a  |>cdant,  is  perhaps  (from  the  re.ison  just 
given)  the  most  lovely,  the  most  natural,  the  most  womanly,  and — as 
a  climax — the  most  artistic  point  in  her  whole  conduct;  seeing 
that,  from  its  pretty  playful  simplicity,  it  comes  w'th  felicitous  relief 
to  the  staid  technical  routine  she  has  gone  through  in  the  law-court 
So  for,  in  my  mind,  is  Portia  removed  from  pedantry— a  more  dis- 
agreeable defect  in  women  than  in  men — as  all  \ices  and  defects 
are  so,  by  reason  of  the  contrast  to  their  general  moral  beauty — so  far, 
I  say,  is  she  from  a  pedant,  that  ]  almost  incline  to  tlilnk  her  the 
roost  perfect  of  Shakespeare's  M-omcn.  on  account  of  the  combination. 
of  moral  and  tntcUcinuai  excellence  which  s\xciras.  Iqt>>\  ^a  ^1:. 

«  «  % 


contemplate  her  accomplishments.  She  is  a  perfect  lady— in  nolMllty 
of  heart,  as  well  an  in  refined  good  breeding  and  exalted  stalLun.  Slic 
is  easy  in  manner,  courteous  to  all,  polished  in  conversation  and 
demeanour.  Witty,  and  thoroughly  unaJTecled  ;  intelligent,  and  com- 
pletely modest;  gifted  with  high  ability,  yet  capable  of  simplest  enjoy- 
ment; competent  to  aid  her  men-friends  by  her  discrimination.sagacity, 
and  good  sense,  yet  playful  and  sprightly  as  a  child.  She  has  the 
excellent  qualification  of  knowing  when  to  be  sedate  and  gravx%  when 
to  be  s^iortivc  and  playful.  She  is  wisely  serious  when  occasion  calls 
for  thought ;  and  wisely  cheerful  when  time  admits  of  gaiety.  She 
accepts  with  philosophical  as  well  as  filial  decision  the  conditions  of 
her  father's  will,  which  decrees  that  her  future  husband  shall  de[>end 
upon  the  choice  of  the  three  caskets,  while  she  indulges  her  wit  and 
good  spirits  with  amused  discussion  of  the  possible  issue. 

Here  is  one  of  her  "  happy-philosophy  "  speeches.  It  is  where 
she  is  sportively  passing  in  review  her  several  suitors'  qualifications, 
when  Kerissa  asks  her  which  of  them  she  most  iavours.  and 
among  them  mentions  the  County  Palatine.  At  his  name,  Portia 
replies  ; — 

He  doth  nothioe  but  frown  :  as  who  should  say  : — "An  if  you  will  not  han 
me,  chooM."  lie  han  merty  talc^,  and  fttniles  not.  I  fcai  he  will  prove  Uw 
weeping  philoiopbcr  whet)  he  grows  old,  being  ho  fiiJI  of  onnuancrl)>  mJocm  ta 
liis  youth.     I  bail  rather  be  nuurictl  to  a  death's  head  with  a  boat  in  bis 

But  her  greatest  speech  (and  which  Hazlitt  infelicitously  p(0- 
nounccd  to  be  "  very  well !")  is  undoubtedly  the  celebrated  one  upon 
"  Mercy;"  and  which  it  were  heresy  to  |>ass  unrepealed  :— 

The  quality  of  mercy  it  not  strained  : 

It  drojipeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n 

Upon  the  place  beneath ;  it  is  twice  blessed,— 

It  blcsseth  him  that  give*,  and  hits  ih;it  takes  ; 

*Xit  mightiest  in  Ibc  mightiest :  it  bccomo 

The  thion^d  monarch  tietirr  than  hi»  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  tihoM-s  the  force  nf  temporal  pow'r. 

The  altritiute  In  awe  and  majrsty; 

AVlMrcin  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kUigs: 

But  mere)'  b  atwre  thia  Keptr'd  sway. — 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kingv. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  Go<I  himself; 

And  earthly  pow'r  doth  then  show  Ukest  (iodV. 

When  mercy  scaions  justice. 


Spenser  has  a  noble  passage  on  that  same  theme,  quite  in  his  ooe 
earnest  ray,  affording  an  Vuvctcsvm^  conwast  of  style  between  our 
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two  great  Elizabethan  poets ;  and,  as  such,  I  take  leave  to  quote  it 
here : — 

Some  clctfcs  do  diniiit,  in  Ihcir  deviccful  art, 

Whether  this  heaven])'  tiling  whtrcof  I  Itcat, 

To  wecten  Mercy,  be  of  justice  part. 

Or  diavm  forth  from  her  bj'  diviiie  extract : 

Thii  wdl  1  «vol,  tlut  Dure  »he  i»  as  srcat, 

And  tncritctfa  to  have  as  high  a  place, 

Sith  in  Ih'vVlmighty's  cvcrL-isiin}*  scat 

The  first  wat  bred,  and  born  of  heavenly  race : 

From  thence  pout'd  down  on  men  by  influence  of  gmce. 


Luciana,  in  the  "Comedy  of  Errors,"  is  a  domestic  philosopher. 
She  has  conned  lessons  of  connubial  discretion  in  an  excellent  school 
— the  house  of  her  married  sister,  Adriana.  She  h.is  learned  for- 
bearance from  observing  the  other's  intolerance  ;  she  has  acquired 
the  art  of  making  allowance,  from  noting  her  sister's  exacting 
impatience  ;  she  growl's  confirmed  in  smooth  acquiescence,  from 
seeing  the  folly  as  well  as  miser)'  of  irritable  and  irritating  opposition. 
She  adopts  the  politic  course  of  submission  from  being  a  witness  to 
her  si-sters  ill-advised  intemperance  of  struggle.  While  .\driana  frets 
and  fumes,  Luciana  gathers  composure  and  a  philosophy  of  obedience. 
Their  first  collotiuy  shows  this  characteristically :  the  one  all  heat 
and  anger,  the  other  all  coolness  and  propriety.  Shakespeare,  with 
his  wonted  consistency  and  acute  knowledge  of  tnith  and  character 
(that  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  character  as  well  as  tlmt  which 
originally  constitutes  it),  has  made  I-uciana,  owing  to  the  school  in 
which  she  has  studied  her  philosophy  of  wifehood,  such  a  woman  as 
would  make  one  of  those  wives  considered  by  common -minded  men 
as  "  model  wives  ; "  that  is,  obedient  and  fawning  wives.  Luciana  is 
calculating,  submissive,  and  shrewdly  obedient  She  is  ultra-passive 
outwsrdly,  while  inwardly  maintaining  a  perfectly  self-satisfied  inde- 
pendence of  opinion.  Moreover,  like  all  those  women  of  sj-stematic 
yieldingness  rather  than  rational  yieldingness, Luciana  is  given  to  palter 
with  truth.  It  follows — as  night  succeeds  the  day — that  a  woman  who 
makes  to  herself  a  law,  a  mere  calailating  law,  of  blind  and  prone 
submission  as  the  best  course  for  her  own  intt-rest,  inevitably  becomes, 
if  not  a  liar,  yet  an  equivocator,  a  sophisticator,  a  prevaricator,  in 
some  way  a  deviator  from  straightforward  truth.  All  the  Httlc  shifb 
and  evasions ;  the  paltry  tricks  and  petty  artifices :  the  carnying 
deceptions  ;  the  amiable  falsifyings  which  women  who  adopt  implicit 
obedience  as  their  "  stock  in  trade  "  in  wedlock  allow  themselves, 
arc  llie  necessary  growth  of  the  course  they  pursue.      ?vt\Sc\  ^\i«*ia. 
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ind  conduct  are  sure  to  proceed  from  forced  and  unnatural  compli- 
ance ;  and  uniform  compliance  is  uiinaturaJ.  Compliance,  right  or 
wrong,  rational  or  irrational,  just  or  unju.st,  compliance  for  compli- 
ance's sake,  and  for  the  salie  of  what  it  n-ill  bring,  infallibly  generates 
meanness  and  untruth.  Alas !  for  the  man  who  exacts  it ;  and 
alas  !  for  the  woman  who  yields  il,  thinking  to  reap  advantage.  Vet 
there  is  scarcely  a  more  seductive  course,  at  the  lirsi  blush,  than  this 
same  habitual  compliance.  To  women  it  seems  so  safe,  to  men  so 
promising.  In  the  very  case  in  point  wc  see  how  charmed  .\nli- 
pholus  of  Sjnracuse  is  widi  Luciaiu ;  and  yet,  in  her  speech  to  him, 
there  is  visible  trace  of  the  touch  of  deception  which  may  be  pro- 
nouiiced  the  sure  consequence  of  s)'stemalie  submission.  Luciana, 
thinking  liini  to  be  her  brother-in-law — [It  must  be  rcxoUccted  that 
the  twin  Antiphaluses  are  so  alike  in  person  as  to  be  undistingutsb* 
able  the  one  from  the  other] — {.uciana  thus  t)«seeches  him  to  make 
show  of  greater  affection  towards  his  wife,  Adriana,  her  sister.  She 
says: — 

If  you  did  wed  my  suter  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  hei  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  mote  IdiuliicCB. 

Or,  if  you  like  ebewliet^,  do  it  by  stealth  ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  or  bliodiwa: 

I,ct  not  mj*  5Utcr  read  it  in  yonr  eye  : 

Be  not  ihy  tongue  Uiy  own  sbanr's  orator. 

Look  sweet,  sjieak  fair,  become  disiloyaily  : 

Appurel  vice  hke  virtue's  hatbinger : 

Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heait  be  tainted: 

Teach  sin  the  caniajTC  of  n  holy  saint: 

Be  secrct-falfcc.     What  nceil  she  be  acquainted  ? 

Luciana  is  a  specimen  of  a  prudent,  judiciotis  gtrl,  who  has  a  calm 
eye  to  her  own  comfortable  welfare ;  who  makes  the  failings  and 
miseries  of  her  friends  beacons  to  herself,  for  guidance  to  wisdom 
and  enjoyment;  who  coolly  reasons  on  her  sister's  agonies  of  jealousy 
and  remonstrance,  drawing  sedate  lessons  therefrom,  and  storing 
up  to  herself  experience  for  future  raatriraonial  tranquillity;  who 
quietly  marks  the  mariul  despotisms  of  her  broihcr-in-law,  that  she 
may  know  how  lo  manage  those  of  a  future  husband  herself ;  and 
who,  from  her  collected  philosophy  of  serene  obserxalion,  will  learn 
to  win  a  lover,  to  make  a  good  match,  and  to  rule  her  lord  and 
master — all  under  the  guise  of  being  the  meekest,  the  sweetest,  the 
softest,  and  the  most  undesigning  of  her  sex.  There  ue  many 
l^cianas  in  the  world.  Heaven  forbid  that  one  of  them  should  USX 
to  the  lot  of  any  male  friend  of  mine  for  a  wife ;  or  lliat  any  male 
icod  of  mine  should  deserve  w>  '\ia.\c  o\vc  olSivero.,^!^  thinking  that 
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ch  a  characteristic  constitutes  wifely  excellence.  If  he  do,  he  runs 
Ttfic  fairest  chance  of  being  charmingly  choused,  and  quietly  hen- 
pecked, under  the  idea  of  having  all  his  own  way.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, be  it  added,  that  while  protesting  against  mere  s>-5tematic  j 
compliance  in  women,  no  one  more  warmly  advocates  and  earnestly 
Admires  a  miional  and  sincere  compliance  than  tlie  inditer  of  this 
sennon.  It  is  the  outward  grace  expressive  of  the  gentleness  within  ; 
and  the  less  an  affected  gentleness  is  cultivated  the  more  surely  a 
real  gentleness  will  exist 

Of  all  Shakespeare's  women  who  best  exemplify  womanly  obe- 
dience will)  womanly  rationality,  womanly  submission  with  womanly 
spirit,  and  a  truly  feminine  gentleness  with  genuine  moral  courage 
and  philosophy — is  Imogen.  She  has  a  heavenly  patience,  yet  no 
tamcness ;  she  has  holiest  meekness  and  fortiuidc,  yet  no  mean  sub- 
servienc)-.  Her  very  first  speech  contains  the  key  to  her  character: 
there  is  in  it  the  philosophy  of  courage  to  endure,  a  religious  regard 
for  duty,  the  purest  and  warmest  fervour  of  love,  and  the  most 
hopeful  faith. 

»'  My  dearest  hmlwnd, 

I  somelhing  fear  my  father's  wrath;  but  nothing 
^  (Always  reacrv'd  my  holy  duty)  what 

H  Hift  nge  can  do  on  ne.     Vou  mtui  be  gone, 

H  And  I  shall  ben:  abide  the  hourly  shot 

^1  Of  angry  ej'»:  not  comforlcil  lu  live, 

H  But  itut  Ihcic  is  tliis  jc«-el  in  the  woiU 

P  That  t  may  tee  again. 

That  is  accurately  llie  philosophy  of  womanhood :  bravery  beneath 
^laily  inlliction.  gathered  from  hope  and  loving  constancy.  Imogen, 
like  most  natively  gentle  women,  has  wonderful  moral  courage ; 
out  of  the  very  tenderness  of  her  heart  is  bred  noblest  strengtli  trf 
nind.  During  her  interview  with  lachimo,  when  he  gives  evidence 
of  being  aware  of  that  which  deeply  injures  her,  she  addresses  him 
in  words  at  once  full  of  personal  and  mental  dignity,  worthy  of  the 
princess,  the  lady,  and  the  woman.  [And  do  not  omit  to  obser\'c 
le  calm  philosophy  couched  in  the  i>aronthcsis  in  her  speech.]  She 
lys:— 

You  «cem  to  know 
SomethJOfi  J>r  nc.  or  what  coiKcms  me-     Pray  yoa 
{Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  huits  more 
Than  to  be  soro  they  'So  :  for  ceti.iinties 
Either  are  pa«l  mne<)ie«;  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  Pfmcdy  then  bora)  diKOver  lo  me 
Wbai  both  }-oa  spur  and  slop. 
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Imogen's  philosophy  is  as  just  and  true  as  it  is  generous.  In  the 
midst  of  her  own  sharpest  grief  she  observes  : — 

Though  ihofte  that  are  betny'd 

Do  reel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  wone  case  of  woe. 

And  her  reflections  upon  comparative  bhime  in  erring  humanitj- 
are  marked  by  large-minded  judgmenL     During  her  wanderings  she 

says: — 

Two  bcggan  lold  mc 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  follu  lie 
That  have  afTlictiDns  on  them,  knowing  'tis 
A  puni5hment  or  trial  ?     Yen  ;  no  wonder, 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  tnie.    To  lapie  in  fuloeu 
Is  forer  than  to  Uc  for  need ;  and  foltchood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  tKrggar^. 

It  is  an  exqu»ite  point,  and  as  tiatural  a  one,  in  Imogen's  character 
and  womanly  philosophy— her  respect  for  homely  social  duties  and 
lawful  observances.  It  Is  a  port  of  the  mild  disposition,  combined 
with  sound  sense.  She  holds  it  essential  to  adhere  to  daily  dut)', 
and  not  to  waive  appointed  rules  for  circumstances  of  casualt). 
When  the  hospitable  mountaineers  offer  to  stay  at  home  and  attend 
her  as  she  langiushes  in  health,  she  thus  declines  their  courtesy  : — 

So  picue  you,  leave  me ; 
Slick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  tnutom 
Id  breach  (iTall. 

This  reverence  for  established  rites,  and  for  the  power  of  habit  iB 
effecting  and  confinning  moril  reform,  is  (as  heretofore  obser\'cd)  a 
marked  feature  in  Shakespeare's  philosophy.  He  has  a  strong 
passage  on  the  force  of  custom  in  another  play  : — 

We  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature ; 
And  either  curb  the  Devil,  or  throw  liua  out 
With  wondrous  potency. 

But  with  his  usual  clear-sighted  justice  Shakespeare  has  also  [minted 
out  the  evils  of  a  too  implicit  retention  of  old  usages,  where  he 
says: — 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  tilings  should  we  do't. 

The  duftt  on  anti(|ue  time  would  lie  unswepi, 

Aad  moantainooi  error  t>e  loo  highly  beap'd 

For  truth  to  over-peer. 

Shakespeare  was  no  stiff-necked  Tor}-  \  althouj^  he  was  radically 
a  Conservative. 
Audrey — many  will  sti\\\ciXVa\Kvmtwto^''i*^'^^Ja» 
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of  philosoi)hers — but  Audrey — the  rustic  simpleton,  Audrey — the 
raw.  staring,  country  gawky,  Audrey,  even,  has  a  curious  philosophy 
of  hcT  own  particular  kind.  It  is  a  queer  one ;  an  odd,  awkward,  glim- 
mering one;  but  still,  it  is  philosophy;  for  it  is  downright,  and 
practical,  and  ii  is  contented  ;  and  if  "content"  be  not  philosophy, 
what  is  it  ?  Audrey  does  not  know  how  to  express  her  meanings ; 
but  she  knows  wliat  she  means,  and  she  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
that  which  she  does  mean.  She  admires  '^I'oudistonc,  and  she 
would  fain  be  worthy  of  him,  and  seem  comely  in  his  eyes,  and 
try  to  comprehend  his  flights  of  humorous  fancy :  but  she  finds  thvm 
beyond  her,  and  she  frankly  o^vns  it,  contenting  herself  with  being 
"honest"  if  she  be  not  "poetical;"  and  consoling  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  if  she  lack  good  looks,  yet  that  she  is  no  ''slut." 
She  is  not  afraid  to  okti  her  u-ish  to  l>ecome  the  wife  of  the  man 
she  loves,  and  honestly  shows  that  she  is  provoked  at  having  her 
wedding  put  ofl'.  She  docs  not  conceal  her  vexation  at  Jaqtics's 
interference  in  ihe  matter,  when  he  persuades  Touchstone  that  the 
hedge-parson  will  not  marr)'  them  properly  ;  aRirming  in  her  siraight- 
fom-ard  way  that  "  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the  old 
gentleman's  sa>-ing":  and  afterwards,  she  still  more  openly  avows 
her  opinion.  When  Touchstone  exclaims,  gaily  :  "  To-morrow  U  the 
joyful  day,  Audrey ;  to-morrow  will  we  be  married ;'  she  replies : 
"  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  1  hope  it  is  no  dishonest 
desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  wonmn  of  the  world  " — [in  other  words,  tliat 
is,  to  be  a  married  woman].  Audrey  is  a  good  practical  philosopher  : 
— she  knows  her  own  mind. 

In  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  least  characteristically  philosophical 
women  Shakespeare  has  put  some  shrewd  and  pertinent  morsels  of 
wisdom.  Either  the  occasion  prompts  them,  or  the  force  of  events 
inspires  them,  with  sentences  of  moral  sentiment  and  philosophic 
truth.  Here  is  a  piece  of  simple  wisdom  uttered  by  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
bm  it  is  at  a  period  when  her  better  feelings  are  excited  by  the 
cnieL  reverses  of  her  royal  mistress,  the  magnanimous  Queen 
Katlicrine : — 

Verily  T  tw«ar,  'tU  better  to  be  lowly  bora. 
Ami  raoRc  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'<]  up  in  a  Mistering  ip^ti, 
AO(]  wear  a  );ol4len  sorrow. 

Moreover,  very  consistently  is  this  speech  made  to  proceed  from 

I the  lips  of  Anne    Boleyn — the  very  woman  who  afterwards  herself       j 

accepted  the    "golden  sorrow'    of   bccomui%  Qwiwv  C-cmawv  \&J 
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Henry  VIII.  It  is  consislenl  wiOi  the  inconsistent:)'  of  hunun 
nature — i»artkularly,  perliaps.  of  female  human  nature,  which  from 
its  sensitive  and  impressionable  character  is  prone  to  vacillate  in  its 
views  of  life  and  life's  aims. 

II.)esderaona  gives  utterance  to  a  piece  of  tolerant  philosofA; 
instinct  n-ith  her  own  meek  nature,  and  full  of  a  just  fcniicarance. 
Speaking  of  some  harassing  anxieties  of  public  Hfe,  as  being  the 
probable  cause  of  her  husband's  sudden   explosion  of  «Tath,  the 
says:— 
T 


¥ 
^ 


Insocb  cases 
Men's  BOtnres  tanngie  wtk  inferior  things, 
Though  grenl  onts  are  thiir  »hj«\.t.     'Us  e*-cn  sd ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  memtKn  cv'd  (o  that  tetue 
Ofptun :  Day,  we  must  think,  mea  are  not  godj : 
Ndf  of  tbcm  look  Tor  such  obiervanccs 
Ax  fit  the  briJal. 


This  last  sentence  fbrms  a  wise  piece  of  philosophic  counsel  to 
her  married  sisterhood ;  and  it  is  one  that  yo\mg  wives  (if  an  aid 
husband  may  preach  to  them)  will  do  well  to  treasure  tn  mmd,  when 
they  feel  disjwsed  to  greet  at  any  fancied  change  in  the  manttfr  of 
their  husband,  since  the  hours  when  he  was  a  bridegroom  and  she  was 
a  yearning  bride.  Men,  indeed,  are  not  the  less  realty  in  love  because 
time  has  converted  their  "  manner "  of  lover  into  that  of  friend. 
They  have  learned  to  love,  more  than  lliey  show  love ;  that  is  all 
the  difference.  Tlie  author  of  '*  Hudibras  "  has  a  charming  senti- 
ment upon  the  question  we  have  just  considered.     He  says : — 

All  love,  at  iirst,  like  seticfous  whw, 
FcrmcnU  and  frets,  until  'tis  fine  ; 
But  nbm  'tis  »etUed  on  the  Ice, 
And  Xtnm  ih'  inij>urcr  mnlirr  free, 
Bwomes  the  rkher  still  the  old«, 
And  proves  the  pleaaaoter  the  colder. 

t  cannot  go  the  whole  question  upon  this  point  with  Master 
Butler;  but  in  that  sUigc  both  the  wine  and  the  love  Are  more 
surely  tested. 

Shakespeare  liiis  made  one  of  his  women-characters  pronounce  a 
succinct  philusopliy  of  love ;  the  last  line  of  wliirh  is  beautifully 
true  of  the  best  order  of  love.     He  says  :— 


Things  base  ani]  vile,  holdioi;  bo  i^uantity, 
Lore  can  ttaiupo«c  to  form  and  lUfnity ; 
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Another  of  his  heroines  glowingly  says  : — 

DitUt  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  lore. 
Thou  vroultUt  ns  xooa  go  Idndlc  fire  «-ilb  soov. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  word*. 

His  women  have  a  fine  mode  of  expressing  their  ftnn  connciion  ; 
impa^ioDtKl  and  earnest,  yet  with  a  noble  composure  of  faith  and 

isL     Hennionc  says  : — 

irpowcndivioe 
Behold  our  human  nctiom,  (»  they  <lo,) 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  sliatl  make 
False  accusation  blu»ht  and  lyrasny 
Tremble  at  patience. 

Some  of  the  single  lines,  or  short  sentences,  which  Sluikespeare 
ssigns  tu  his  female  character,  contain  concentrations  of  philosophy. 

[ere  are  a  few  examples  :— 

To  the  noble  mind  ' 
Ridi  gifts  W1X  poor  when  givcra  prove  unkind. 

And  this  : — 

Affliction  may  subdue  tlie  cheek 
But  not  take  in  the  miad. 

id  this  :— 

The  silence  oflen  of  pure  innocence 
I'cnuadL-s  %¥hco  speaking  rails. 
knd  this : — 

One  doth  not  ktiow 
llow  much  on  ill  woid  may  empoison  liking. 

This  last  reflection  comes  with  double  force  of  subtle  impression 
its  being  uttered  by  Hero  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  who 
lersetf  becomes  the  victim  of  the  slanderous  Don  John's  rei>ort 

Here  is  an  observation  in  natural  philosophy  wliicli  tlie  poet  has 
£iven  to  Henuia  in  the  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    She  says ; — 

Dark  night,  that  from  the  e)-e  his  fiuictina  takes. 
The  ear  nx>re  quick  of  apprehension  makes: 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  reconipcncc. 

And  here  is  the  opinion  of  the  sprightly  I'rincess  of  FraiKe  and 
her  ladies  (in  the  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost ")  u{>on  the  glare  of  absur- 
dity in  your  pomfwus  wise-acres : — 

LJ*rtnteu.  None  ore  lo  surcljr  cauglit,  when  they  arc  catcb'd. 
As  wit  tum'd  fool ;  foUy,  in  wisdom  batcb'd. 
Hith  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 
Jt»3aiinJ.  The  blood  ofjrouth  bums  not  with  tuch  excess. 
As  gravity's  revolt  to  wiiDtotiae&f. 
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Folly  in  fools  bean  not  w  strong  a  note 
As  fudlcr^'  in  llic  wi»c,  when  wit  doib  dote  ; 
Since  all  ihe  prrwcr  tlicrcof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simptictly. 

lo  the  same  way  that  Shakespeare  never  drew  set  philosophrcsses, 
so  did  he  nevei  represent  professed  women-jesters,  female  wits, 
shc-humoun'.sts  ;  but  he  {tainted  genial,  natural -mannered,  delightful 
creatures,  whose  6nc  spirits,  intelligence,  and  swect-hcarted  case  take 
Uie  shape  of  vivacity  of  speech  and  playful  readiness  of  rejoinder. 
Beatrice's  quick-match  imagination  and  gay  sense  of  power  cannot 
let  her  hear  a  keen  speech,  but  they  supply  her  with  instant  and  arch 
reprisal :  while  Rosalind's  si|uirrel-Iikc  raerr>-  fancy  takes  delight  in 
meeting  her  lover's  regrets  with  words  as  full  of  a  hidden  sweet  mean- 
ing and  womanly  sensitiveness  as  they  glitter  with  pastime-wit  and 
pranksome  humour.  Shakespeare's  mirthftil  women  alwayi  prtiau 
the  idea  that  their  exuberance  of  gaiety  proceeds  from  goodness  of 
heart,  and  that  they  are  animated  and  cheerful  because  they  arc 
affectionate  and  innocent  'Iliey  arc  light-spiiilcd  because  they  arc 
pure-spirited  and  loving- spirited ;  and  the  consequence  ts  they  are 
most  pleasant  and  most  lovcable. 

Beatrice— certainly  die  wittiest  of  Shakespeare's  women—  has  the 
charm  of  seeming  to  exercise  her  wit  for  the  pure  pleasure  it  gives 
herself  in  its  lively  flow,  and  no  jot  from  love  of  display,  h  is  secood 
nature  with  her  to  utter  ingenuities  of  fancy;  and  moreover  she  ukes 
special  delight  In  the  power  they  give  her  to  meet  the  witty  Benedick 
on  equal  terms.  Her  preference  for  him  ts  mainly  founded  on  the 
brilliajicy  of  wit  that  distinguishes  him,  and  on  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  her  own  wit  to  shine  with  no  inferior  light  beside  His.  She 
likes  him  for  being  able  to  defend  himself  by  wit  against  her  witty 
assaults,  and  for  giving  her  the  op]K)rttmity  of  attacking  him  with 
ever-fresh  shaqi  thrusts.  Jt  is  a  perpetual  fcnring-l>out  between 
them,  in  which  each  is  never  worsted,  aiKl  each  gains  a  sevenl 
triumph.  The  very  mode  in  which  they  seek  each  other  out  to  intef- 
cliange  wit-passes  and  have  brain-tilts  together  pro\'e$  tliat  thc>'  have 
a  mutual  liking — they  find  an  antagonist  worthy  their  skill,  and  ODe 
that  eliciu  admiration  while  provoking  fight.  They  exchange  heans 
at  the  same  time  that  they  cross  wit-weapons,  and  grow  to  lOT«  each 
other  in  course  of  contention.  Beatrice  is  of  so  lively  a  dispontion, 
of  so  truly  blithe  a  philosophy,  that  no  man  less  vivacious  and  sptnted 
than  Dencdick  could  have  jiossibly  won  her  regard.  All  thai  she 
utters  uf  her  own  philosophy  in  marriage-choice  fully  derooostxatei 
this,  and  her  decided  ptetetcnce  <oc  Ucncdick  is  constantly  perpiqg 
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^^  forth  from  beneath  her  incessant  fliogs  at  him.     The  very  pertinacity 
^B'Of  her  attacks — her  pointedly  disparaging  allusions  to  him  when 
absent,  as  well  as  her  saucy  rallyitiRs  of  him  when  present,  serve  un- 
mistakably to  mark  her  interest  in  him,  even  before  there  has  been 
any  plot  laid  by  their  friends  to  bring  them  together:  for  such  a 
woman  as  Beatrice  betrays  her  liking  for  a  man  by  wit -recurrence  ; 
^  she  does  not  again  and  again  make  the  subject  of  her  notice  one  for 
^p  whom  she  cares  nothing.     Her  sprightly  philosophic  creed  on  the 
^^  topic  of  husband -having  is  thus  animatedly  expressed  in  conversation 

with  her  two  uncles  and  her  cousin,  Hero  : —  _ 

PLfanah.  Was  not  Count  John  here  it  »uppcr  ?  ^^H 
A>*toMia.  I  Mw  him  not.  ^^1 
Beatrice.  Huw  Urtly  tliat  gentleman  looks!     I  never  can  sn  liim  but  I  on  J 

hi'art-bumctl  an  hour  aftet.  ^^H 

JItt\>.  He  U  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.  ^^H 

Htatrui.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made  just  in  the  mitl-way 
between  him  nnd  Bcnctlick :  Ibe  one  is  (oo  like  an  image  xnil  says  Qothinji;,  and 
llic  other  loo  like  my  larly's  eMc<>t  »oa,  everRKtrc  talking. 

/,n>aafu.  Then  half  Sif^nior  Dmedick'a  ton>ruc  iii  Count  John's  mouth,  ami 
hzU  Count  John'j  melancholy  in  bignior  Beoetlick's  face, — - 

Beatrice.  With  a  gooj  leg  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  money  cnou);h  in  his 
paive,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman  In  the  worlil, — if  he  cuuIU  get  her 
go<Kl  will. 

Ltvf»al.\  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wQt  nn'cr  ^t  thee  a  husbaml  if  lltoa  be  ao 

shrewd  of  thy  tongue 

Ifeatrice For  th«  which  bleftting  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees 

every  moniint*  and  evening.     Lord  '.  I  could  not  eadore  a  husband  with  a  beard 

^^  on  his  face  ;  1  had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen. 

^B       iMMtato.  You  may  light  oo  a  husband  that  luilh  no  beard. 

^V      Beatrice.  Vr'hat  should  I  do  with  him  ?  drets  him  tn  my  apparel  ami  make  him 

my  wailing  gentleu'oman  ?    He  that  bath  a  beard  is  mote  thin  a  youth,  and  he 

that   hath  no  bcird  is  less  than  a  man  ;  and  he  that  t«  noorc  than  a  j'outh  is  not 

for  me,  and  he  (hat  is  les^s  than  a  man  I  am  not  for  him 

Lfmata.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  lilted  with  a  husbanj. 
BeatrUe.  N'ot  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth.     Woatd  ft 
not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  ovci-maslered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  duNi ,'  to  make  aa 
locount  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  }    No,  uncle,  I'll  none:  Adam's 
ton*  are  my  brethren ;  and  truly  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 


I 


I  Beatrice's  cheery  philosophy  is  the  result  of  native  temperament. 
The  prince,  Don  Pedro,  says  to  her,  '*  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a 
mcny  htarl ;'  and  she  replies, "  Yea,  my  lord,  1  thank  it,  poor  fool ; 

fit  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care."  And  when  he  tells  her  "To  be 
merry  best  becomes  you.  for,  out  of  question,  you  were  bom  in  a 
merry  hour/'  she  gaily  answers,  '*  No.  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ; 
but  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bonu' 
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Like  most  women  of  lively  dispositions,  Dcatrice  is  ea 
wann'hearted  and  gcncruus-natured  She  is  glowingly  indigaut  in 
her  cousin's  cause  vrhcn  Hero  has  been  maligned  ;  and  the  mirthful 
philosophy  of  her  happy  hours  takes  the  shape  of  philosophically 
witty  regret  that  she  cannot  be  a  masculine  champion  for  the  wronged 
maiden  :^ 

O  thai  I  were  a  man !  W*hAt,  bear  her  in  hand  until  ihey  come  to  Uk«  hanb  - 
and  then,  with  ^blic  accusation,  ancovemi  sLinder,  tinmjticatcil  raoooor,— 
O  God  1  that  I  were  a  nun  I    I  would  cat  his  licart  in  tha  matket-pUce. 

BftuJick.    Hear  mc,  Beatrice 

Statrift.    Talk  with  a  man  at  a  wtnitow !  a  proper  upng  ! 

ficnedUt.  Nay,  but  Bc^itrice 

Btatrk*.   Sweet  Hero !     She  is  UTooged,  she  is  sUndcrcd,  she  Is  ondone. 

Ben<4ick.   Bcat^— 

litatricf.  Princes  and  coonUes  !  sureljr.  a  princely  testimony,  a  goodly  cmni, 
coitnl  conrect ;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely  \  O  thai  I  were  a  man  ror  liis  sake  \  or 
that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  m:m  for  my  ukc  '  But  m^nhooil  \%  melted  two 
courtesies,  valour  into  compliiaeBt,  and  men  are  only  turned  into  tonfoe.  RDd 
trim  ones  too  :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules  (hat  only  tell«  a  lie,  and  twran 
h.  I  cannot  be  a  man  with  wishioi;,lheTefoie  t  will  die  a  woman  with  crieriac. 

Very  nettrly.  if  not  quite,  as  witty  as  Beatrice  is  Rosalind ;  and 
perhaps  in  the  tatter's  wii  there  is  an  even  picasantcr  ingredient  than 
in  that  of  the  former.  Rosalind's  nit  is  supremely  arrh,  and 
exquisitely  grareful;  then,  likewise,  it  is  for  the  most  i>art  cKcrdsed 
in  companionship  with  her  beloved  friend,  cousin,  and  sister  prioceas^ 
Celia,  who  is  well  nigh  as  arch,  as  graceful,  and  as  witty  as  Rosalind 
hersclC  It  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  excellences  of  our  dnunatist 
that  he,  in  his  wealth  and  pnxligalit}'  of  genius,  can  afibrd  to  place 
two  witt)-  charming  women  thus  closely  together  without  diminishing 
the  eflect  of  wit  and  charm  in  either.  'ITtey  both  shine,  withcwt 
eclipsing  each  otiier.  There  is  an  enchanting  fondness  in  Celia  far 
her  "  cot "  Rosalind — the  kind  of  sympathy  and  affectionate  defer- 
ence shown  by  one  more  favoured  by  fortunate  circumstance  towards 
one  io  temporary  reverse — tliat  causes  her  to  yield  the  palm  of  wit, 
and  leave  the  chief  part  in  the  dialogue  to  be  sustained  by  her  wIkwi 
she  elects  her  own  superior.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  two  their  Joist 
fiiscination,  and  which,  while  showing  Celia  to  be  so  innately  lovcable, 
renders  Rosalind  so  sparklingly  bewitching,  Tliere  is  a  dccf>4catcd 
tenderness  beneath  the  arcli  playfulness  uf  both  ladies  that  molBet 
them  the  most  perfect  of  princesses  while  at  Court  and  the  moiC 
perfect  of  sylvan  beauties  when  in  the  Forest  of  Ardeo.  They 
pOKoned  of  a  heart  philosophy  of  their  own  that  makes  them 
Jtfiighted  and  delightful  amon^\V\e  wtyxlland  shades  as  in  the 


lens  of  their  ducat  home ;  and  we  see  them  equally  happy  and 
beaming  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Travel-worn,  foot-weary,  dis- 
guised in  shepherd  and  shepherdess  attire,  tliey  beguile  the  way  by 
their  pleasajit  sallies  and  swed  banter  ;  living  in  tlieir  "shecp<ote, 
fenc'd  about  with  ulive-trces,"  or  wandering  through  the  turfy  glades, 
they  ever  maintain  their  grace  and  charm  of  refined  mirthfulness. 
Their  first  scene  together  opens  thus: — 

Celia.    J  pray  ihcc,  Ko^alind,  sweet  my  coz.  be  locTTy.  I 

HotalinJ,  Dear  CeUa,  t  <tliow  mdre  mirth  than  1  ua  mistress  af ;  and  wonld 
you  yet  I  trcn;  merrier  ?  UdIcs^  vou  cqolil  teach  tne  to  forget  a  bani&hcd  father, 
you  miut  not  Icdrn  me  how  to  rvmcmbcr  any  eslmonltnar)'  )JnLi<tirc. 

Ctl.     Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovcst  me  not  with  llic  Tull  n-cigitt  that  I  love  thee. 
If  my  UDclc,  thy  banished  tather,  had  baoiijKd  thy  uncle,  the  duke,  my  father — 
so  thou  hadst  been  ^tiU  with  me.  I  could  have  taught  my  love  to  take  thy  father 
fur  mine  :  so  wouhlst  thou,  if  the  truth  of   thy  love  to  me  were  so  rightcoasly        i 
tempered  a»  mine  is  to  thee.  ' 

Has,     WcH,  I  iriU  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate  to  rejoice  in  your^.  | 

Cf!.  YoD  know  my  father  hath  no  cliild  but  [.  nor  none  n  like  to  haw ;  and 
truly,  when  he  dies,  thoa  shalt  be  his  heir ;  for  what  he  hath  taken  awjy  from  thy 
father  perforce,  I  will  render  ihec  again  in  affection ;  by  mine  honour,  I  will :  and 
when  I  break  that  oath  let  mc  torn  moostu'.  Therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my 
deir  RoK, — be  merry. 

R'^.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  !qM]rt5i  Let  rae  wc;  what  think 
yoD  of  faUing  in  love  ? 

Cft.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  <lo,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love  no  man  in  good 
eameiit,  nor  no  farther  in  spott,  either,  Uian  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
nuy«t  in  honour  come  olT  again. 

■        Jiet.  What  »hall  be  our  sport,  then  } 
Ctl.     Let  Ds  sit  and  mock  ihc  good  housewife,  Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that 
her  gifts  nay  henceforth  be  be^lrmcd  c(|UaI1y. 

Has.  I  would  we  could  do  »o,  for  ber  gifts  ore  mightily  misplaced ; 
and  the  boootiful  blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Ctl.  Tia  true,  for  those  that  ^\\t  makes  fair  shv  scarce  makes  honest ;  and 
those  that  she  maket  honest  she  makes  vny  ill-favonrcdly. 

Ros.      Nay,  now  thou    gocal  fora  Fortune'ii  office  to  Nature's:    Fortune        | 
reigtu  in  g;ifls  of  the  wotld.  not  to  lineaments  of  Xaturc.  i 

{Enlrr  Toi;caSTONE.  I 

C«i.  No ;  when  Xalure  hath  made  a  fair  creature,  may  ^e  not.  by  fortune, 
fall  into  the  fire  i  Though  Nature  hnlh  pWD  us  wit  to  Hout  at  Fortune,  hath  not 
Fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  olT  the  argument  ? 

•  Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  Fortune  ton  hard  for  Xaturc,  when  Foftnne  makes 
Katurc*!  itatural  the  cuttct-otT  of  Nature's  wit. 

Ctl.     Pcradvcnture.  this  is  not  Fortune's  ^\-ork*ncitbcr.  but  Nature's,  who,  per-        j 
ccivingour  natural  wits  too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddpNM^,  hath  seat  thb  natural 
fbr  our  whctttone :    for,  always,  tlie  dulness  of  the  fool  u    the  whetstone  of 
H    the  wiu. 

I       From  this  specimen  of  exquisitely  pure  and  sprightly  womanhood  - 
wc  may  surely  conclude  that  the  characters  of  Rosalind  and  Celta. 
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are  ihe  tn-o  most  enclianting  princesses  on  dramatic  record;  ibe  most 
fascinating  of  lady  wits,  and  the  most  bewitching  of  pastoral  beauties. 
They  arc  worthy  heroines  of  the  most  perfect  sylvan  drama  ever 
penned. 

A  fitting  attendant  gentlewoman  to  the  heiress  of  Belmont  a 
Nerissa.  She  has  a  nimble  apprehension  of  wit,  to  suit  her  for  con' 
sociation  with  her  gifted  lady-mistress ;  and  she  is  not  without  a  wit 
of  her  own,  and  a  philosophy  of  her  own,  to  render  her  worthy  of 
being  Portia's  personal  adherent,  and  of  becoming  the  chirjiing- 
charactcred  Gratiano's  chosen  wife.  iShc  is  capable  of  maintaining 
airy  colloquy  with  the  former,  and  of  keeping  up  frolicsome  ulk  whh 
the  latter.  She  hxs  shrewdness  and  quickness,  and  knows  how  to 
confirm  Portia  with  a  cheerily  philosophical  sentence  concerning  the 
casket  decision  imposed  upon  her  by  her  father's  will  :— 

Your  falhct  wns  ever  virtuous  ;  nnd  holy  men,  .it  their  dealh,  \\a\c  'gpoA 
tmni> :  therefore  the  lotlciy  tliat  he  bath  devised  in  ihctc  ihiee  cltc»t*  of 
silver,  and  lead  (whereor  who  choo«es  hi«  meaning,  chooses  voul,  « ill,  no 
nc^'cr  be  chosen  b}-  any  rigbLly,  but  one  wbom  }ou  »ball  rightly  lo^c 

Nerissa  gives  a  little  by-token  of  her  quick  perception  in  the  meft' 
tion  she  makes  of  one  who  lias  already  told  his  friend  Antonio  in  a 
previous  scene  that  from  Portia's  eyes  he  sometimes  "  did  recrire 
fair  speechless  messages  ;'  these  "  fair  speechless  messages  '  having 
doubtless  not  escaped  the  sight  of  the  biisk-seeing  waiting  gentle- 
woman ;  for  she  saj's : — 

Dd  you  not  remember,  lady,  ia  yyax  btbcr's  time,  a  Venetun,  a  uboLu,  and  i 
soldier,  that  came  hither  in  company  of  the  Manjuii  of  Minxferrat .' 

Portia.  Yes,  ye«,  it  wac  BaAsanio  ;  si.  I  thiiik,  so  t^as  he  callnl. 

Ntrissa,  True,  madam  :  he.  of  all  Ihe  men  that  e^er  my  fooU&h  eye»  looked 
upon,  wan  the  lic^t  dcMninj;  a  fair  lady. 

Portia.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  reineniber  him  worthy  of  thy  pnisc 

But  Nerissa's  most  genuinely  philosophical  speech  is  this : — 

For  an^t  I  see,  they  are  k  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  mtKb.  ai  tbey  that  rtane 
with  nothin;::  it  is  oo  mean  hApfuncsa,  iherernre,  In  be  seated  in  the  BMMf 
sopertluily  comes^woocr  by  white  hairs;  but  conipetcncj'  lives  \onfpa. 

Lucetta,  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  forms  a  good  nm- 
panion-picture  to  Speed ;  and  is,  as  a  serving-maid,  what  he  is  as  t 
serving-man— half-attendant,  half  joke  jobber  ;  a  sort  of  bousehold 
wit,  or  wag  domestic.  Lucetta,  like  Speed,  has  shrewd  obacrratioo 
for  lovc-symptoroSf  and  her  flippancies  of  lacedous  dialogue  bear  a 
5tFong  resemblance  to  his  snii>-$nap  conceits.    W*bca  she  bringi  the 
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love  letter  to  her  lady  mistress,  Julia  affects  to  think  it  some  verse 
addressed  to  Lucetta,  herself,  saying : — 

Some  Imx  of  youn  bath  wril  to  }-nu  in  rl)}-anc. 
Lw.  That  I  mi;;hi  »ing  it.  madam,  to  -i  Itinc ; 

Gire  mff  a  iioic,  yuur  ladyship  can  kI. 
^uL  As  Hlllc  liy  luch  toys  as  may  be  |>o»5ib1c  : 

B«l  sinj:  it  (o  the  tunc  of  '*  Light  o'  Love." 
/»!-.  It  U  loo  heavy  Tor  ito  light  a  tune. 
^Ti*/.  "Heavy?"    Belike  it  Iiath  some  "buwlen."  then. 
Lw,  Ay :  and  mclodions  were  it,  would  yoo  ung  it. 
JhK  And  why  Dol  you  ? 
Lut.  I  csnnot  reach  so  high. 

yw.  T-el's  see  j-our  •ony.     How  now,  minion  ? 
Luc,  Keep  tunc  tlicte  still,  so  you  uill  sing  it  out : 

And  yet.  mcthink>,  I  do  not  like  thia  tune. 
Jul,  You  do  n«l  r 

Lu€.  Xo,  madam :  it  i*  too  shcup. 

Jui.  You,  minion,  arc  too  laucy. 
Zur.  Nny,  no«'  you  are  too  flat,  aiid 

Mar  tlic  concord  uitti  too  har«h  a  descant. 

In  like  manner  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  forms  a  kind  ot 
fool-jcsler  or  she-clown  to  tlie  play.  Her  garrulous  frcedoiiis  have 
ihe  licence  of  an  old  retxiintrr,  and  she  is  privileged  10  i:tteT  what 
jMtlering  jokes  she  pleases,     l-idy  Capulet  tolerates  her  ]>reseiKe, 

nd  indulges  her  gossiping  comments,  when  announcing  to  Juliet  the 
County  Faris's  proposal  of  marriage  :  Juliet  makes  a  confidential 
emissarj'  of  her,  and  consults  with  her  in  distressful  emergency. 
Mcrcutio  amuses  himself  with  her  flustered  dignity ;  and  Romeu  has 
patience  with  her  old  woman  bewildennent,  her  mercenary  coyness, 
and  her  fussy  folly.     Madame  Xurse  is  a  consunnnatc  specimen  of 

icr  "  order " — gross-ideacd  and  coorse^pceched,  jocular  and  free 
spoken ;  lax  in  principle,  tight  in  self-interest,  conveniently  accom- 
iDodating,  and  conveniently  time-serving ;  has  an  eye  to  vails  and 
jKrquisites,  and  strong  in  her  aflection  for  the  aqua  vita  bottle. 

Maria,  in  the  delicious  play  of  "  Twelfth  Night  " — thai  microcosm, 
of  elegance,  wit,  and  humour — is  the  very  impersonation  of  mirthihl 
mischief:  she  is  a  Puck  in  petticoats ;  a  gnat,  a  wasp,  a  gad-fly  to  a 
household — driving  them  mad  with  her  infectious  goadings  and 
wonyings.  She  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  what,  ordinarily,  form 
repulsive  characteristics  in  a  woman  \  yet,  in  her — as  tJic  poet  has 
<lniwn  this  midge  of  a  girl^they  form  a  delightful  and  whimsical 
aggregate. 
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She  is  a  wag,  a  practical  jester,  an  intriguer,  and  a  punster — eacl> 
awful,  in  a  general  way,  as  feminine  attrilniles  ;  but  in  her  case  the) 
are  joined  to  so  much  good  humour,  zest  for  fun,  and  arch  rogurn. 
Wended  with  ineffiiblc  feminine  witchery  through  all,  that  we  cannot 
help  doting  on  her  for  her  very  impudence  nf  drollen*.  She  has  a 
vertigo  of  mischief,  and  is  absolutely  giddy  with  the  excess  of  htr 
relish  for  a  hoax :  and  we  feci  hurried  along  in  s\inpathy  with  her 
panting  excitement.  For  instance,  where  she  darts  in,  just  before 
the  letter  scene  with  Malvollo,  bidding  her  brother-conspiraton 
hide,  and  watch  him: — "Get  you  alt  three  into  the  box-tree: 
Malvolio's  coming  down  this  walk :  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  san. 
practising  belianour  to  hw  own  shadow,  tl>is  half-hour.  01*ser\'e 
him,  for  the  love  of  mockery* ;  for  I  know  this  letter  will  make  a 
contemplative  idiot  of  hint.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting."  She 
also  says:—"  I  can  scarcely  forbear  huriing  things  at  liim."  A\Tial  a 
perfectly  womanly  speech  is  that '.  devilishly  impudent ;  and  so 
unjust.  When  her  plot  has  succeeded,  and  her  victim  is  thrown 
into  such  a  state  of  befooled  exaltation  that  they  are  able  to  get 
up  another  Ham  of  his  being  mod — how  she  pinks  and  exa^Ktites 
him.  under  pretence  of  pity  and  concern  for  his  distemper.  She 
watches  him.  like  a  rat-dog;  and  with  true  girlish  poUrooner>'  from 
behind  tlie  elbows  of  the  others,  urging  them  on  to  stir  up  fais  wrath 
and  prompting  what  she  knows  to  be  the  most  sure  to  drive  him  inlu 
irritation.  Affecting  to  condole  with  his  lost  sute.  and  to  dei-tse 
means  for  calming  him,  she  says: — "Get  him  to  say  his  prayen^  good 
Sir  Toby,  get  him  to  pray."  .And  when  Malvollo  turns  upon  her. 
with,  "  My  prayers,  minx?"  she  impudently  rejoins: — "No,  I  wairani 
you,  he  wilt  not  hear  of  godlinsss."  Maria  is  a  perfect  whirligig  of 
merriment,  and  is  just  the  fit  creature  to  play  the  girl-jesicr  in  a 
drama  where  cheerful  hearted  Feste  is  the  clown;  Sir  Toby  being  tike 
ro)-sterer,  and  Sir  Andrew  the  "fool"  in  the  piece.  With  his  iismt 
felicity,  hannony,  and  consummate  taste,  the  poet  has  made  Maria  a 
iiuie  woman,  and  he  constantly  keeps  that  fact  fresh  and  green  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  A  woman  of  .Ama/onian  stature  indulging  in 
such  pranks  n-ould  be  too  horrible  an  infliction  :  no  one  short  oT 
Tlieseus  himself— that  qucUcr  of  Amazons — could  have  6tly  roped 
with  her.     As  she  is,  Maria  is  ]>erfection — in  her  small-sizcil  way. 

It  required  such  a  creation  of  a  vivacious  waiting-woman  to  \as- 
munisc  with  such  a  group  of  humourists  as  compo^^e  the  brilliant  con- 
stellation  of  the  "Twelfth  Night ;"  .ind  Shakespeare,  in  his  character 
of  Maria,  has  supplied  precisely  the  one  Headed. 
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And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  conceded,  the  women  entmie- 
rated  thToughout  this  essay,  whether  mainly  endowed  by  the  dramatist 
with  philosophical  mental  accomplishment,  or  with  jesting  powers^ 
are  equally  free  frt)m  proving  themselves  to  be  either  philosophresses 
or  jesteresses  :  they  are  natural-minded  and  gay-tempered  women  ; 
expressing  their  sensible  thoughts  or  their  sportive  ideas  with  sweet- 
ness, ease,  and  grace — thoroughly  feminine  women — women  that 
one  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  in  real  life,  as  we  meet  with  and 
know  them  in  Shakespeare's  life-like  page. 


Crispus. 

A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 


lis 


PART  II. 

HES  DeloR,  baulked, 
Whether  unwell  or  wisely,  sternly  walked. 
And  Cn'spus  sternly  followed  with  hU  blade, 
Whereon  the  streaming  sunlight  fell  and  nude 
The  weapon  glitter  as  a  blazing  rod 
Of  heavenly  chastisement  held  by  a  god. 
Crispus,  with  vengeful  foce  and  angered  eyes, 
Pursued  as  though  he  drove  from  Paradise 
Another  Adam,  and  so  moved  they  on 
In  silence  slowly,  and  when  ihcy  had  gone 
A  long  league  over  tangled  turning  ways 
'I"hey  stopped  to  part. 

And  now  the  sobr  nys 
Blinlccd  even  with  tree  tops,  and  swelled  a  sea 
Of  laughing  light,  visible  melody 
For  eye  and  soul  in  music  uncxprcsl. 
There  was  empurpled  pageantr)*  i'  th'  West, 
For  Sol  had  gained  the  goal,  and  day  was  dying. 
Then  Crispus  said  :  "  So  finishes  your  prjing. 
Now  get  you  back  to  Court,  and  say  tliat  we 
Have  walked  together  'neath  the  greenwood  tree 
Without  uncivil  words,  and  also  tell 
Your  master  dogs  can  bark,  and  likewise  smell; 
That  bats  can  hear,  and  that  the  fish  can  see. 
That  he  will  soon  awake  and  throttle  thee. 
Assure  him,  too.  we  all  shall  meet  again. 
And  that  relief  will  spring  from  present  pain. 
That  sweet  becomes  much  sweeter  after  gall, 
Tlut  joy  sans  sorrow  is  not  joy  at  aU. 
And  so  larewell ;  commend  me  to  your  friends. 
So  ends  the  day,  and  so  our  journey  ends. 
One  word  before  we  part ;  go  yonder  way, 
And  do  not  lura  ^o\iT  v.^'i  trunk,  I  pray." 


Crispns, 

Delon  contempluously  took  Ihc  way, 
Departing  witli  a  courteous  *'  I  olxiy  " 
To  strict  observance  given,  but  alone 
He  made  anotlicr  speech  in  undertone : 
*'  The  magnificent  l,'^zar  is  a  fool, 
And  I'm  a  fool  to  fool  it  with  a  fool ; 
The  Kmpcror's  legs  will  falter  and  be  lame 
Until  this  haughty  stripling^'s  spleen  is  tame, 
And  if  he  wait  till  1  try  him  again 
Tis  likely  he  will  live  to  nile  and  reign. 
I  will  be  gone.     Where  is  my  faithful  band 
Of  followers?     I  gave  them  word  to  stand 
Immovable  as  stones.     If  they  have  been 
Unmoved  till  now,  mayliap  cadi  man  has  grown 
Like  Daphne  to  a  branching  tree  and  thrown 
Fingets  together.     \o,  it  could  not  be 
Thejr'd  change  to  aught  so  gentle  as  a  tree 
Possessing  virtues  ;  'tis  like  they  have  become 
Mandrakes,  vegetable  devils — but  I  roam 
On  dangerous  ground  ;  iwcre  better  I  should  go 
^\lii1e  there  is  any  liglit  the  way  to  show." 


Crispus,  to  dull  imaginings  a  prey. 
Pursued  his  patli  dark'ned  with  evening's  grey. 
Wondering  what  ne.\t  to  do  and  where  to  go : 
*'At  least  one  doubt's  removed,  for  now  I  know 
That  to  the  city  I  shall  not  return 
Till  all  the  damn^  crew  in  Hades  bum." 
A  little  lucky  pathway !  he  had  got 
Unconsciously  unto  a  spacious  grot. 
Though  smelling  of  the  earth  and  black,  the  fioor 
Was  strewn  with  reeds :  "  This  day,"  said  he,  "  no  more 
Will  I  go  stumbling  o\'er  l>are-1aid  roots, 
Or  catch  my  feet  in  knitted  bramble  shoots. 
ni  lay  me  doft-n  to  rest,  and  try  to  sleep — 
It  is  as  good  to  slumber  as  to  weep. 
Alack  !  when  morning  comes  where  nwy  I  be? 
I  do  not  heed,  my  senses  burden  me — 
Thc)-  have  been  overstrained  with  too  much  pUy. 
Reverses  come  with  ev'ry  dawning  day, 
And  I  rehearse  my  sorrows  in  my  bed, 
Where  my  hot  I>rain  revels  in  scenw  o5  AtciA-, 
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And  F"?*^"*g  Ijing  dovn  of  liide  wtRih, 

Keeps  wake  m  j  bodr,  giving  momtzuus  l»th 

To  hoiTon  great  enough  to  code  the  mind. 

Or  nuke  its  cnly  use  to  nise  a.  kind 

Of  denlish  grinning  phanttnus  in  mT  *»^^, 

To  unseat  reason  and  pat  np  instead 

That  ghastly  blear-eyed  fiend,  Insanitjr. 

Thus  sleep  is  not  repose,  bnt  mockenr. 

And  on  the  mnrow  mom  reality 

Takes  up  mr  nightly  throes,  and  so  am  I 

A  sorry  actor  in  a  sorry  play, 

With  none  to  heed,  to  sympathise,  or  stay. 

To  try  a  sad  and  woeAil  part  with  me. 

I  do  myself  enact  a  tragedy, 

AMth  none  behind  the  curtain,  none  before. 

And  so  I  stroll  demurely  cross  the  floor. 

Amongst  the  rushes  that  do  softly  hide 

The  traps  that  threaten  me  at  every  stride.  ** 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  wind  brought  to  his  ear 
A  rustling  noise  far  oif,  and  cries  of  fear  ; 
And  as  he  looked  into  the  dusky  light 
Of  evening,  something  quickly  crossed  his  sight, 
And  something  followed  it  by  brake  and  bush. 
A  cry  that  trembled  into  death  !  a  rush 
Through  underwood  urged  by  the  spur  of  fright; 
And  they  were  nearer  and  became  to  sight 
More  palpable ;  yet  still  might  they  have  been 
Two  branchless  stumps  that  chased  o'er  the  green, 
But  for  the  cry  that  helped  his  eyes  to  place 
Humanity  on  what  he  saw,  and  trace 
Woman  and  man. 

"  Nort,"  Crispus  said,  "  I  see 
It  is  a  maid  attacked  by  Villainy. 
They  come  this  way  '.     Ah  !  she  will  pass  my  cave, 
A  lucky  pass  "twill  be,  and  one  to  save 
Her  soul  and  body  too.'' 

Another  cry, 
Hcartbursting,  and  the  maiden  hurried  by. 
Then  Crispus  coming  forth  to  hold  her  place 
Ciavc  out  Yxw  eWiQ'N,  ■a.'Rti  ^sXVti^Wi^^gisat. 


Crispus. 

The  comer  ran  at  it,  and  brought  his  chace 
To  sudden  ending,  shouting  "  Treachery  ! 
Stand  off,  you  clown,  know  I  am— ''  "  Lechery, 
And  !  do  wail  for  you,  whate'er  you  be. 
Ah  !     W'hax  ?     Divinity,  iliis  pi:zzles  me. 
Dclon,  I  did  not  look  for  Uiee.     Is'c  good 
To  walk  about  at  tins  late  liour  in  the  wotxl  ? 
Well,  I  can  scr\'c  you  :  1  M-ill  tame  your  blood. 
This  time,  Sir  Virtue,  we  roust  try  a  pass 
For  wond'rous  odds :  tvhether  you  spoil  the  lass 
Or  1  spoil  you.*' 

"It  is  not  wise 
To  .strangle  friends  and  succour  enemies 
I  cannot  stand  more  in  my  master's  sight 
If  I  attempt  to  kill  his  son  in  fight. 
J  nuy  not  cross  my  prince,  or  lift  my  steel 
To  hit  mine  honour  or  the  country's  weal.'' 
And  Crispus  then  ;  "  I  prilbcc  stay  your  prattle, 
I  do  not  love  unprofitable  rattle, 
Nor  silken  twisted  words.' 

"  Reflect,  my  loving  lord ;  there  is  no  need 
1'hat  I  should  perish  or  that  you  should  bleed  ; 
What  have  1  done  to  ihce  ?    Cross  not  my  fate  ; 
Consider  Caezar  ere  it  be  loo  late." 

"  It  does  not  hurt  me  that  you  are  a  fool — 
If  you  strike  not  then  I  cnn  keep  me  cool, 
And  you  for  justice  will  not  have  to  wait, 
For  I  to  somewhere  will  despatch  you  straighl." 
Thereat  he  ran  at  him  without  more  wurds, 
And  fiercely  struck.     The  noise  of  clashing  swords 
Frightened  the  air,  and  startled  little  birds. 

E'en  while  the  combatants  strove  eagerly 
In  battle  hot,  there  came  another  cry  : 
"  Lucilb  I  U  my  daughter .'    Pity  me  ; 
Give  answer,  O  ye  heavens,  where  is  she? 
I  faint,  my  throat  is  parched,  1  needs  must  die, 

I  cannot  follow  and  1  cannot  try." 

He  neared  the  dale  of  duel ;  Delon  knew 

II  was  the  maidens  father,  and  he  thre\v 
A  timely  bait  to  save  himself  O-om  death. 
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"  This  is  tlic  rogue  \ "  he  cried  in  bated  breath, 
"  Ah  !  ah  :  wc  have  thee  now,  incestuous  hound  :  * 

The  old  man  drew  his  bkde,  and  with  a  1>oud4 
Ran  to  his  revenge !     Crispus  fell  to  ground* 
And,  gasping,  swooned  in  hot  rcd-running  gore 
Said  Uelon  :  "  Now  go  weep  lor  evermore. 
Here  is  a  murder  that  you  cannot  mend. 
Is  this  the  way,  old  man,  you  use  a  friend  ? 
Voti  shouhl  have  come  with  gratitude  to  bless 
The  youth  who  helped  your  daughter  in  distress." 

The  taunter  did  not  tarry  for  reply, 
But  quickly  went  a-laughing  devilishly  ; 
And  the  old  shaky  wight,  nigh  driven  m-ild 
Ily  Ko  mistaking,  quite  forgot  his  child 
In  keen  remorse  and  sorrow  for  the  youih 
"Who  lay  ableedirig  on  the  ground  for  truth  : 
"So  bless(:d  nntua's  suffer  for  the  bad," 
He  slowly  said.  "  Why,  I  am  blind  and  mad  \ 
Nothing  with  eyes  could  have  mistaken  so, 
Or  anything  iwssessing  reason  go 
So  wide  the  mark  of  sense.     Now  I  behold 
A  mortal  cast  in  a  most  noble  mould. 
'ITie  other  one  was  patchwork  !  O,  how  cold  \ 
How  clammy  cold,  or  else  how  hot  am  I ** 


There  came  a  faint  halfsufFotating  main 
That  guided  mcmor)'  back  unto  his  own 
Forgotten  daughter,  and  a  second  pain. 
The  frightened  maid  had  snooned.  and  she  Iwd  bin 
Like  a  plucked  rose  upon  the  turf  close  by  ; 
Kej^ining  sense  and  sobbing  bitterly. 
Her  tearful  face  kissed  the  rude  cheek  of  earth, 
And  her  ripe  healthy  lips  of  priceless  wortli 
Had  nought  to  keep  them  from  ilie  dirty  mould 
But  sharp^ged  grass  blades,  and  a  silken  fold. 
Like  gold  upon  the  green,  of  draggled  hair- 
So  near  is  passing  fmd  to  passing  fair. 


Most  glorious  were  the  wonders  and  the  shine 
That  clothed  t\\c  \a\acc  VaWii  ol  CcwvsAaTAMw, 


Crispus. 

When  his  last  rival  for  the  throne  at  length 

Fell  broken  of  his  greatness  and  his  strcngtli. 

The  proud  Licinius,  a  captive  borne^ 

A  pledge  of  irinniph,  and  a  thing  of  scorn, 

Had  left  the  foe  with  double  pomp  imfurled 

Sole  Kmperor,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 

Humbled  to  seven  hills,  beneath  a  ban 

Of  homage  to  a  city  and  a  man. 

For  nhoso  ruled  inside  Rome's  city  walls 

Might  play  with  countries  as  with  tennis  balls. 

The  Kmperor  Constantine  the  Great,  inspired 
With  deep  designs  to  build  up  fame,  retired 
From  busy  dealings  and  from  public  sport 
To  Xicomedia,  where  he  held  his  Court ; 
The  Imperial  residence,  whose  splendour  dazed 
All  eyes  that  ever  looked  thereon,  was  raised 
Hy  I)ioclctian,  whom  the  Christians  taught 
Who  makes  a  fire  niay  by  the  blaze  be  caught. 
It  was  a  splendid  palace,  and  did  seem 
More  like  the  palace  in  a  gorgeous  dream 
Of  iairyland  llian  any  cartlily  spot. 
Love's  Queen  might  have  forsaken  her  cool  grol. 
And  deities  giv'n  up  Olympian  bliss, 
To  tarry  ui  a  mansion  fair  as  this, 
And  rate  Selene  that  'twas  brighter  far 
Than  eyes  of  shepherd,  or  h;r  sheeny  car. 
It  was  a  dream  of  gilded  things,  a  mass 
Of  jwlished  silver,  porjihyr}-,  and  brass. 
And  there  were  many  mirrors  large  revealing 
Fresh  rosy  petals,  floating  from  a  ceiling 
Uf  carved  ivory  profusely  gemmed 
With  sparkling  jeuels,  and  all  richly  hemmed 
With  golden  thread.     On  every  side  the  smell 
Of  perfume  rising  with  delicious  swell 
Added  a  subtle  charm  to  everything. 
As  docs  the  odour  after  rain  in  spring. 
'ITie  corridors  were  lined  with  warrior  cars, 
And  other  trophies  of  big  bloody  wais, 
With  emblems  of  religious  veneration, 
And  curiosities  from  evVy  nation  ; 
Phidiaa  statues,  cut  in  marble  while. 
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Of  gods  and  men,  who  struggled  in  the  fij^ht 
Before  old  Troy  ;  and  poets,  too,  and  sages, 
^V'ho  lived  above  the  kings  in  early  ages. 

Outside  the  palace,  in  the  orchard  shade, 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  green  ry  made 
For  case  by  cool  of  day,  the  Emperor 
Held  converse  with  his  secret  sen'itor — 
Deton,  his  friend  abo%c  all  other  friends, 
To  whom  he  said  :  "  It  is  this  care  defends 
Our  great  esteem  for  you  ;  we  yet  shall  swim 
Though  tempest  tear.     But  Crispus,  what  of  him? 
We  miss  his  face  from  Court  since  yesier  mom. 
That  speaks  another  ill ;  there  is  a  scorn 
For  all  the  goodness  and  the  graciousucss. 
And  honoured  privilege  with  which  we  biess 
His  youth,  spoiling  ourselves  on  his  behal£ 
Can  you  inform  mc  where  this  moUcn  calf 
Is  wandering,  and  why?' 

"  To  loosen  laws, 
My  gracious  lord,  and  curse  the  sacred  cause 
To  which  you  dedicate  an  earnest  life. 
Among  tlie  citizens  he  stirs  a  strife 
To  feed  ambition,  and  the  tipplers  fling 
Their  caps  into  the  air  and  cal!  him  king. 
But  I  displease :  you  tremble,  and  are  white. 
What  shall  I  do?" 

"  O  hell  and  hellish  spite 
O'ertake  him  quickly  !     Heaven  hath  given  mc  tr.iglit. 
And  I'll  not  mimic.     Uid  I  not  tetl  thee  this? 
I>id  I  not  say  my  work  would  go  amiss 
If  life  were  left  him?     If  you  have  eyes 
To  seek  conspiracy,  there  is  a  prize. 
Though  magistrate,  or  minister,  or  friend. 
Or  (av'riie  be  denounced,  I  will  lend 
^line  ears  to  the  charge,  and  if  success 
Attend  it,  honour  and  great  wealth  shall  bless 
The  accuser,  though  the  accused  should  be 
My  daughter  ;  such  present  power  give  I  to  th«c 
'J'Jiat  you  may  watch  the  Court  and  if  you  show 
That  c'cn  my  witc  \jc  \»ittvc(\  s.Vt.i\\a\\  %& 
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And  to  the  forest,  for  the  trees  will  throir 

Concealment  by  the  day,  until  the  light 

Fading  again  gives  crime  again  the  night, 

I  overtook  and  hailed  him  in  his  name. 

He  bade  good  morrow,  asking  whence  I  came. 

And  wherefore.     I  said  a  heavy  heart 

Had  taken  sleep  away,  and  made  me  start 

From  my  uneasy  bed  before  the  day. 

We  walked  and  talked  together ;  on  the  way 

He  lisped  seductive  treason,  did- confess 

Conspiracy  was  bringing  the  success 

Your  villainy  denied  him.    This  he  swore. 

And  told  me  all  the  plot  I  knew  before. 

Such  was  my  cue  for  action ;  our  debate 

Was  hot ;  I  stood  defensive  for  the  State, 

And  challenged  him,  at  which  he  laughed  outright. 

Venting  his  wanton  spleen  for  very  spite  ; 

Called  me  the  mongrel  of  a  drunken  sire. 

The  Court  a  brothel,  and  its  king  a  liar. 

Said  he,  '  .\nd  for  that  tinselled  woman  there, 

That  Empress  of  a  dunghill  foul  and  fair, 

There  is  no  more  of  womanhood  in  her 

Than  virtue  in  the  devil ;  so  tell  her,  sir.' 

The  Prince  was  even  in  his  words  more  gross, 

He  bade  me  tell  you  seek  another  cross, 

To  marvel  at  a  thing  you  could  not  see, 

And  sanctify  a  lie  on  bended  knee, 

Throw  gold  dust  in  your  hair  with  look  divine 

And  walk  the  city  in  the  noonday  shine. 

He  took  his  many  faults  upon  his  head. 

We  fought  before  the  sun ;  I  left  him  dead. 

But  I  must  credit  him  and  you,  his  maker. 

He  did  not  prove  a  quaker  or  a  shaker." 

(To  he  concluded  next  month.) 
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UDDKN  "isone  of  the  most  unphilosophi'c words  in  the 
dictionary.  It  is  a  mask  for  human  ignorance  and  human 
carelessness.  We  talk  of  sudden  illness,  but  if  we  study 
the  history  of  human  ailments  we  shall  be  astonished  at 
ihe  resisting  force  of  health  and  the  slow  progress  of  disease.  A  man 
finds  himself  uiuble  to  leave  his  home,  or  it  may  be  his  bed.  The 
wife  will  probably  say  to  the  doctor,  "  My  husband  was  pretty  well 
last  night,  and  was  seized  with  illness  this  morning."  The  physician 
knows  that  the  illness  is  the  growth  of  months,  perhaps  of  years.  So 
In  commerce,  when  a  great  lirm  fails,  the  catastrophe  is  a  surprise 
even  to  the  initiated.  The  trader  does  not  perceive  his  irTetriev.ihle 
insolvency  until  the  crash  comes ;  but  when  the  affairs  are  investi- 
gated it  appears  the  fimi  had  been  insolvent  for  months,  or  it  may 
be  for  years.  So  in  pohtics,  when  there  is  a  revolution  the 
catastrophe  is  ascribed  to  a  recent  misihap  or  mistake,  whereas  it  is 
ihe  dcvelopmcntofa  remote  cause.  "Unforeseen,"  not  "sudden,"  is  the 
right  word,  but  unforeseen  involves  a  confession  of  shortsightedness 
or  negligence,  and  therefore  human  pride  prefers  the  wrong  word, 
sudden. 

At  present  there  is  great  and  growing  discontent  in  England  ;  not 
political,  but  social ;  not  immediately  dangerous,  but  prospectively 
dangerous.  I  refer  to  the  warlare  between  labour  and  capital.  Com- 
petition there  always  will  be.  It  is  the  business  of  the  labourw  to 
sell  his  labour  as  dearly  .is  he  can,  and  for  the  capitalist  lu  buy 
labour  as  cheaply  as  he  can.  But  instead  of  wholesome  competition 
there  is  now  an  angr}'  warfare.  Some  labourers  are  so  misled  as  to 
id  capital  as  an  enemy,  and  others  who  are  better  informed  think 
the  labourer  is  not  fairly  treated,  that  he  does  not  liavc  his  share 
of  the  products  of  his  labour,  and  that  the  taw  is  partial  and  sides 
with  the  capitalist  The  discontent  is  just  now  manifesting  itself  in  a 
way  that  enables  us  to  examine  it  and  grapple  with  ii.  There  ore  to 
l)c  grand  demonstrations  against  the  laws  that  control  the  contract 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  also  against  the  law  of  conspiracy  as 
applied  to  tntde.  Tlie  subject  will  be  disaissed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  may  be  useful  lo  bueft'j  exwKMvt  <t*  ^aM  «^ 
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conspiracy  and  those  rights  of  the  labourer  that  arc  alleged  to  be 
ignored  by  existing  laws. 

The  main  artidcs  of  tlie  indictment  against  the  law  of  conspiracy- 
are  : — first,  that  it  punishes  a  misdemeanour  or  a  civil  wrong  as  a 
crime,  and  second,  that  the  law:  is  uncertain  in  its  operation,  because 
so  much  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

The  first  charge  is  not  true  in  fact,  and  implies  an  utter  misconcep- 
tion of  the  law.  I  take  an  illustration  that  has,  1  think,  been  used 
t^'  Mr.  F.  Harrison.  X  bathes  in  the  Serpentine  within  the  pro- 
hibited hours,  and  for  the  infraction  of  tlic  rule  is  liable  to  be  fined. 
X,  Y,  and  7.  agree  together  that  they  will  bathe  in  the  Serpentine 
within  the  prohibited  hours,  and  do  so.  They  are  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nally indicted.  What  for  ?  Not  for  bathing  in  the  Serpentine  within 
the  prohibited  hoiirs.  but  for  agreeing  together — id  at,  for  conspiring 
—to  violate  a  lawful  rule,  the  bathing  in  the  Serpentine  being  merely 
the  overt  act,  and,  it  may  be,  one  of  the  proofs  of  conspiracy.  Take 
another  illustration.  Twenty  rich  men,  who  are  shareholders  in  the 
L.  s.  d.  Bank,  agree  together  to  ruin  the  Bullion  Uank.  In  their  own 
and  other  names  they  open  accounts,  and  gradually  allow  their 
balances  to  become  large.  At  an  agreed  hour  the  conspirators  de- 
mand their  money,  they  refuse  to  accept  any  security  for  payment 
next  morning,  and  the  Bullion  Bank  is  forced'  to  commit  an  art  of 
insolvency  that  materially  injures  its  credit.  The  persons  who 
tricked  the  Bullion  Bank  are  liable  to  be  indicted  for  conspiracy,  and 
if  convicted  criminally  punished.  What  for  ?  Kot  for  drawing  out 
their  money  without  notice,  for  that  was  a  lawful  act,  even  if  a  breach 
of  financial  etiquette.  The  persons  are  punished  for  conspiring  to 
injure  the  Bullion  Bank,  and  the  plea  that  what  ihey  did  was  per  tr 
laiA'ful,  would  be  no  answer  to  the  prosecution.  Many  other  equally 
pertinent  illustrations  could  be  adduced,  but  the  above  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  principle  of  the  law  of  conspiracy.  The  crime  of  con- 
spiracy does  not  depend  upon  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  what 
we  call  the  overt  act  of  the  conspirators ;  nor  does  it  primarily  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  wrong  when  the  overt  act  of  the  conspirators 
is  unlawful.  The  law  says  that  for  persons  to  concert  together  to  do 
that  which  is  injurious  to  the  State  or  to  the  individual,  that  which  is 
an  injury  to  profierty  or  to  person,  is  a  crime.  Such  is  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy, and  consequently  it  is  not  true  tliat  by  the  law  of  conspiracy 
a  misdemeanour  or  a  civil  n-roog  becomes  a  crime.  The  mtsdcnieazKMir 
or  the  civil  injury  is  the  overt  act,  and  the  conspirator  is  not  punished 
by  tlic  law  of  conspiracy  for  the  overt  act,  but  fdr  the  crime  of  con- 
<.T '  to  break  the  law  or  to  inAict  an  injur)-,  even,  it  may  be,  by 
tt  are  lawful. 
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The  law  of  conspiracy  is  not  a  modem  invention  or  a  peculiarly 
English  institution.  It  is  a  law  that,  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  is 
to  be  found  in  all  times  and  in  all  societies.  The  reason  thereof  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  The  word  '*  conspire,"  according  to  its  derivative 
signification,  merely  implies  a  close  union  for  effecting  a  particular 
object,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  objccL  The  old  hynuiisls  exhort 
people  to  conspire  in  praise  or  prayer.  The  Iklsis  and  the  strength 
of  society  is  union,  and  the  sole  weapon  that  a  society  has  cause  to 
dread  is  union  or  conspiracy.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than  men 
uniting  or  conspiring  for  a  good  object,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
reprehensible  than  men  uniting  for  an  cvi!  object  There  is  no  law- 
more  ethically  justifiable  than  the  law  of  conspiracy,  and,  further,  it 
«  indisputably  expedient  for  the  protection  of  the  State  and  the 
protection  of  the  indi\idii.i!.  The  peace  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  jeopardised  by  a  combination  of  men,  and  no 
individual  can  easily  defend  his  interests  against  a  combination  of 
foes,  llius  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  law  of  conspiracy,  thjt 
is  to  say,  for  the  law  to  treat  the  act  of  conspiring  to  inflict  an  injury 
as  fxr  se  a  crime. 

The  nature  of  the  law  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  second  charge. 
It  is  a  sheer  impossibility  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line.  Combina- 
tion is  not  in  itself  unlawful,  and  there  are  degrees  of  conspiracy. 
The  principles  of  the  law  are  defined  and  simple.  Combination  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  law,  or  by  any  means,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
inflicting  an  injur}*,  is  a  crime.  Shall  it  be  declared  by  statute  that 
all  persons  concerned  in  conspiracies,  covered  by  the  foregoing 
definition,  are  to  be  punished  for  conspiring  ?  Or  shall  we  leave 
to  the  courts  of  law  the  latitude  of  discretion  they  now  enjoy  ?  It 
would  probably  be  unwise  to  render  the  law  of  conspiracy  more 
stringent  in  its  application.  It  would  certainly  be  a  fatal  error  to 
abrogate  the  la«'  of  conspiracy. 

But  do  those  who  come  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of 
labour  make  out  a  good  case  for  exemption  ?  They  complain  that 
when  workmen  concert  to  %-iohte  their  civil  contract  they  are  liable 
10  be  criminally  punished  for  so  doing.  As  I  have  already  observed. 
the  assertion  is  not  tnie,  for  they  are  liable  to  be  criminally  punished, 
not  for  breaking  their  civil  contracts,  but  for  conspiring  to  inflict 
an  injury,  the  breaking  of  the  contract  being  only  the  overt  act 
of  conspiring,  and  sometimes  evidence  of  conspiracy.  However,  wc 
will  not  be  c-ontent  with  this  rei)ly,  but  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
the  law  of  conspiracy  is  inimical  to  any  right  of  labour.  It  is  not 
wonh  while  to  notice  the  allegation  that  the  capitalists  are  allowed 
to  conspire  a^amst  th^  labourers.    When  rtve  cV^ei  cases  Me.  t-KwdvosA 
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it  is  seen  that  the  employers  luve  bccD  careful  not  U 
unbwrul  acts,  and  that  their  combinations  have  not  been  ininatoij 
but  defensive,  or  at  least  rctahatory.  Further  I  assert  that  if  any 
workman  can  prove  that  any  three  employers  of  labour  have  coin* 
bined  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  him  he  can  indict  them,  obtain  a. 
conviction  against  ihem,  and  have  them  criminally  punished. 

Tiie  labour  rights  of  the  free  labourer  ore  to  sell  his  labour  at 
what  price  and  on  what  conditions  he  chooses.  The  exercise  of  that 
right  is  controlled  by  the  supreme  laws  of  necessity — of  supply  and 
demand.  The  labourer  must  needs  sell  in  the  dearest  market  he  can 
find,  and  the  buyer  of  labour  must  needs  buy  in  the  cheapest  market 
he  can  find,  thoiigli  the  one  does  not  get  the  terms  he  expects  and 
the  other  pays  more  than  he  deems  to  be  the  value  of  the  labour. 
Formerly  tlie  sellers  of  labour  were  not  allowed  to  concert  together 
to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  According  to  the  Common  Law  such 
concert  was  In  leslr^nt  of  trade,  and  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by 
statute.  The  Common  Law  has  been  amended  by  statute,  and  the 
prohibitory  statutes  luvc  been  repealed.  \N'orkmen  may  now  coot' 
bine  for  any  trade  purpose,  including  the  jnirposc  of  raising  the  price 
of  their  labour.  Some  of  the  rules  of  trades  unions  arc  no  doubC  in 
restraint  of  trade  by  artificLolly  restricting  the  productive  power  of 
the  labourer.  Many  jicrsons  are  of  opinion  that  the  iralicy  of  the 
trades  unions  is  injurious  to  the  working  classes  by  preventiiig 
superior  skill  and  exceptional  industry  reaping  any  rcn-utl.  But 
whether  the  libL-rty  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  workmen  may  lawfully 
combine  for  any  trade  purpose.  A\'hat  more,  it  will  be  asked,  do  they 
demand?  Some  of  those  who  profess  to  represent  and  speak  in  the 
name  of  workmen  are  irritated  that  the  law  endeavours,  very  uosuc- 
ccssfulty,  to  assure  to  the  non-unionist  the  freedom  of  cootnct 
enjoyed  by  the  unionist.  The  law  says  to  the  unionist,  *'  You  oujr 
combine  with  other  unionists  and  refuse  to  labour  except  on  the 
terms  you  demand."  and  the  law  says  to  the  uoii-unionist,  "  Vou  may 
labour  on  any  conditions  you  choose."  Hitherto  the  law  has  foiled 
to  protect  the  non-unionist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  right  of  tlie 
free  disposal  of  his  labour,  but  even  the  unionists  dare  not  aver  that 
the  law  should  not  protect  the  rights  of  the  noQ-unionist  labourer. 

Further,  and  here  I  come  to  the  point  in  dispute,  the  lav 
forbids  a  combination — that  is,  a  conspiracy — of  workmen  to  break 
their  contracts.  A  !»trike,  though  the  .strikers  do  not  violate  their 
contracts,  i.s  often  a  serious  injury*  to  the  cmjiloyer.  It  susjicnds  the 
use  of  costly  mnch)ne:>\  and  the  due  exccittion  of  contracts.  Surely 
It «  most  unreasonable  for  workmen  to  .is*  for  the  aduitioiul  prii.> 
fc  Oi'  breaking  their  tan\tac\s  'kv^v  m\MW«j,    \v  -v^  ■a.  <:iTce  to  t-ilfc 
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f  ihe  civil  remedy  of  the  eniplo)'er.  Wlut  would  be  the  use  of  a 
ulacturer  suing  three  or  four  hundred  workmen  tn  the  County 
burt  for  dainiigcs  ?  If  he  could  recover  d:images  he  would  not  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  he  sustains,  and,  moreover,  the  payment  of 
damages  by  the  workmen  would  not,  and  ought  not,  to  purge  the 
crime  of  conspiracy — that  is,  the  combining  lo  infiict  an  injury.  If 
the  capitalists  asked  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  making  it  an 
encc  lo  combine  for  the  purpose  of  a  strike,  there  would  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  demand,  though  it  would  be  wisely  rejected. 
Biit  when  .workmen  ask  for  the  privilege  of  violating  their  contracts 
by  concert  without  being  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  law  of  con- 
liracy  the  demand  is  altogetlier  unreasonable.  The  contract  is  a  free 
ntract,  and  therefore  the  workman  has  no  pretence  to  ask  for  a 
statutory  privilege  in  respect  thereto.  PracUcally,  the  contracts 
between  the  labourer  and  the  employer  being  for  short  dates,  the 
vtobtion  seldom  helps  the  strike,  though  in  such  instances  as  the 
gas  works,  or  a  railway,  or  a  ncwsjjapcr,  or  the  police,  and  other 
cases,  a  strike  in  the  midst  of  a  contract — that  is,  a  strike  without 
due  notice  of  leaving  work— would  involve  serious  losses  and  evil 
consequences. 

AVhcn  the  public  fairly  consider  the  question — and  in  the  public 
include  the  workmen — I  do  not  think  that  many  will  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  law  so  that  a  conspiracy  of  workmen  to  injure  Iheir 
employers  by  a  violation  of  their  contract  will  no  longer  be  an  offence 
subjecting  the  conspirators  to  indictment  under  the  bw  of  con- 
si>irac>'.  We  may  drive  capital  out  of  the  country,  we  may  ruin  the 
industiy  and  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  no  Act  of  Parliament 
will  put  capital  under  the  control  of  the  trades  union  leaders.  The 
worst  policy  that  can  be  adopted  is  a  policy  of  concession  to  unjust 
demands.  It  will  not  be  a  boon  but  a  curse  to  the  workmen.  Nor 
is  it  wise  to  let  die  cbmour  of  agiutors  be  unanswered.  Nay,  it  is 
a  dereliction  of  duty  not  to  be  instant  in  the  defence  of  what  we 
believe  lo  be  the  right  Ifwc  calmly  discuss  the  dispute  between 
labour  and  capital,  or,  rather,  bctftuen  the  labourers  and  the  capitalists, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  check  the  growing  discontent  which 
might  in  the  day  of  trial  bring  irremedbble  disaster  on  the  nation. 
1  respect  the  rights  of  labour,  whether  the  labourer  is  a  unionist  or  % 
non-unionist,  and  I  submit  that  the  law  of  conspiracy  as  applied  to 
industrial  cooiracts  is  not  an  infringement  of  those  rights. 

John  Baker  Hopkins. 
Vol.  X.  N.  S..  i8;i.  >  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


H  !  poor  Waldrich,"  said  Frederica  to  her  motba. 
after  her  retnm  home  from  church  on  Advent 
Sunday,  and  as  they  were  dmtting  together  by  the 
xtindow  in  a  warm,  comfortable  room,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  empty  streets,  which  were  running  with  the 
of  rain  then  falling,  "  I  trust  he  is  not  tnveiling  now  ;  up  to  this 
it  has  been  the  finest  leather  imaginable  for  a  journey,  and  oow  ^aax 
he  is  gone  the  very  worst  possible  YiAi  set  in." 

"A  soldier  must  learn  lo  bear  all  we-ithers,''  rejtlied  Madaat 
Bantes,  '*  and,  if  you  intend  to  become  a  soldier's  wife,  yoo  rana 
accustom  yourself  betimes  lo  the  thought  that  your  husband 
more  to  his  King  than  to  you,  owes  more  to  honour  than  to 
and  that  his  home  is  the  camp ;  and,  moreover,  that  while  death 
awaits  ordinary  men  in  only  one  form,  the  soldier  is  ex^ioscd  10  a 
hundred  deaths.  For  that  reason  I  would  never  have  bcconc  a 
soldier's  wife." 

"  But  look,  mamma,  wliai  a  fearful  storm  it  is '  and  how  bbdc  the 
sky  is  t    hook,  look,  besides  the  rain,  what  laige  hailstuncs  :" 

Madame  Bantes  smiled,  for  a  thought  stntck  her,  vhich  she  ai 
doubted  whether  she  should  communicate  or  not     At  length 
said,  "Frederica,  arc  you  aware  to-day  is  Advent  Sunday,  when' 
Dead  Stranger  may  be  ex]>ected  ?    A  siorm,  it  appears,  ahmys 
nounces  the  appearance  of  tliis  ghasOy  visitant" 

**  I  wmgcr,  mamma,  these  floods  of  rain  have  dreadfidly  fti^icned 
the  t;ood  pcojilc  of  Hcrbcsheim  ;  they  are  already  Itolting  their 
at  mid-day  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  tall  [ale-faced  man.' 

At  that  moment  Heir  Bantes  hastily  entered  the  roon  with  i 
loud,  and  yet  rather  singular  kind  of  laugh — singular,  bcctoie  one 
could  iiardly  tell  whether  it  were  forced  or  not 

"Sheer  nonsense  and  such  like,"  cried  he;  "go  to  the  kttcben. 
itua,  and  bring^out  &enat\\&  Vi^xlEvcvt^oses^  otherwise  thej'll  tfarav 
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)ur  roast  meal  into  your  soup,  the'soup  into  the  vegetable  dishes, 
and  the  vegetable  dishes  into  your  custards.^" 

"  \Vhat  is  tbe  matter,  then?"  said  Madaioe  Bantes,  in  a  tone  of 
.surprise. 

I  "  Haven't  you  heard?  The  whole  \iatm  affirms  that  the  Dead  Stranger 
ha5  arrived.  Two  of  my  workpeople  came  running;  to  mc  breathless 
and  wet  as  water-spanitis,  rushed  into  the  coimting'house,  and  re- 
peated to  me  what  they  had  heard  from  ten  different  quarters.  [ 
would  not  listen  to  a  word  of  their  nonsense,  passed  by  the  kitchen, 
heard  the  servants  making  a  noise  within,  just  looked  in  to  sec  what 
the  matter  ;  at  the  sight  of  my  black  wig  the  silly  fools  gave  a 
loud  scream  and  ran  off,  thinking  I  was  the  Dead  Stranger.  *  Are  you 
all  gone  mad?' cried  1.  *  Gracious  me  !' cried  Katie;  '  I  can't  deny 
it,  sir,  1  am  dreadfully  frightened,  and  my  knees  shake  under  me. 
1  needn't  before  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  that  I've  been 
keeping  company  with  Max,  the  chimney  sweeper,  and  promised  to 
many  hlra ;  but  now  things  have  come  to  this  pass  I  wish  I'd  never 
seen  Max  in  all  my  life.'  That  was  Katie,  and  in  her  hurry  to  wipe 
away  her  tears,  down  fell  the  pan  of  poached  eggs  out  of  her  hand. 
Susan  sits  behind  the  stove,  hides  her  face  in  her  apron,  and  cries ; 
and  e\'en  good  old  I^na,  notwiihst-inding  her  age,  looks  quite 
beKildcred,  and  cuts  her  finger  with  the  large  kitchen  knife  which 
le  was  wiping." 

"  Didn't  I  say  so,  mamnia?"  cried  Frederica,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
Uughtcr. 

"  Restore  order  in  the  kitchen,  mamma,"  continued  Herr  Banics, 

)•'  or  else  the  first  piece  of  devilry  the  Dead  Stranger  plays  off  in 
Berbeaheim  will  be  our  dying  of  hunger  on  this  blessed  day." 
I    Frederica  tripped  off  to  the  kitchen,  stilt  laughii^,  and  cried  : — 
f    "  He  sliall  not  play  us  such  a  scurvy  trick  as  that," 
She  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  when  the  book-keeper  softly  entered. 
"  It  is  then  really  true,  Heir  Uantes." 

I*' What  is  true?" 
"  He  has  actually  arrived,  and  is  lodging  at  the  Black  Cross." 
"Who  is  lodging  at  the  Black  Cross  ?" 
"The  Dead  Stranger. ' 
"  Nonsense  1    How  can  a  sensible  man  like  you  believe  all  the  old 
imen  tell  yon?" 

"  But  my  own  eyes  are  not  old  women.  I  went  out  of  curiosity 
into  tbe  Black  Cross.  The  town  clerk  was,  so  to  speak,  my  companion  i 
we  took  a  little  glass  of  goldwater,  so  to  say,  merely  as  a  pretext ; 
Utecc  he  aaU" 
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"What  I" 

*'  I  recognised  him  bstantly.  The  landlortl  also  seemed  to  lowv 
who  he  iir^,  for,  as  he  was  going  out  at  the  door,  he  tunicd  rooxid 
sideways  to  the  town  clerk,  made  a  wry  face,  and  gave  a  kaowti^ 
look,  as  though  he  would  signify,  so  to  speak,  *  The  being  sttu% 
there  brings  me  no  good  luck.* " 

"Fiddle  Ciddlcr 

'*And  the  custom-house  oflicer  recognised  him  eren  at  tbcpl^ 
and  betook  hiniwlf  immediately  off  to  the  poHc* ;  be  tdd  i»  » 
himself  as  we  were  coming  out  of  the  BLick  Cross." 

"  Then  he  is  a  superstitious  foot,  and  ought  to  be  hevttly  uhamed 
of  himself." 

"  Well  and  good ;  but,  allow  mc  to  say,  if  it  be  not  the  Dead 
Stranger,  it  surely  is  his  twin  brother :  a  deadly  pale  &cc— blade » 
a  raven  from  top  to  toe — ^x  or  seven  feet  high — a  gold  chain  to  kk 
watch,  passed  three  times  round  his  neck— sp.irkling  diamond  inigt 
on  his  fingers— a  splendid  equipage — four  horacs." 

Hcrr  Bantes  stared  long  and  earnestly  at^thc  book-keeper,  with  a 
gaze  in  which  incredulity  and  amazement  seemed  to  contest  the 
victory ;  at  length  he  burst  into  on  ungovernable  fit  of  laughter,  and 
exclaimed : — 

"  Docs  the  Devil,  then,  really  mingle  in  the  dance,  that  this  fi^ov 
should  make  his  entry  exactly  on  Advent  Sunday?" 

**  And  just  exactly  after  morning  service,"  said  the  book-keeper; 
"just  as  the  people  were  nmning  through  the  streets,  and  the  stccm 
of  wind  and  rain  was,  so  to  speak,  at  its  most  frightful  height." 

"  Wliat's  the  siraugcr's  name?"  asked  Heir  Ilantcs. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  the  book-keeper.  "  Such  a  being,  how- 
ever, gives  himself  what  names  he  pleases.  Sometimes  he  b  a  Uaroa 
von  Grabem,  sometimes  a  Count  von  Altcnkrcuz.  It  seems  to  mc,, 
if  I  may  ventxire  to  say  so,  worthy  of  notice  Uiat  be  has  taken  ap  bis 
quarters  at  the  Black  Cross;  the  name  seems  to  have  atnacted 
him." 

Uerr  Bantes  was  for  a  little  while  silent,  grave,  and  tlioughlful ;  at 
last  he  passed  his  hand  rapidly  over  his  (ace,  and  said : — "  It  is 
nothing  more  than  accident,  a  most  singular  work  of  chance.  Doat 
think  about  the  dead  man,  and  such  like.  Nonsense  !  But  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  an  odd  thing  !  Exactly  on  Advent  Sunday;  in 
the  most  dreadful  weather;  tall,  black,  pale  ;  his  rings,  his  cqoipage. 
I  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  my  good  friend,  if  you  were  noi  a 
scmiibic  man.  But  now,  I  don't  mean  to  be  uncivil :  you  beaid  this 
Story  about  the  BeadSuan^ct^^-w  ;iLf.\i%xv^e  man  dressed  in  titedk; 
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twinklint;  treacherous  fancy  iilaycd  you  a  irick,  and  you  have 
luiconsciously  a<]di:d  what  was  wanting  to  the  picture.'* 

I    No  more  was  then  said,  and  Heir  Bantes  stuck  to  tins  opinion. 

The  conversation  al  dinner  again  turned  on  the  Dead  Stranger, 
and  they  were  pleased  at  the  idea  of  soon  hearing  more  about  him, 
and  or  obtaining,  at  ail  events,  certain  infomation  concerning  tlie 
Stranger  at  the  party  that  evening  at  the  BiirgcnneLster's ;  if  not 
cxacdy  from  the  official  lips  of  the  chief  magistrate  himself,  yet 
undoubtedly  from  his  lady,  who,  unaided  by  secret  police,  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted,  true,  and  particular  daily  and  nightly  chronicle  of 
Herbesheim.  Madame  Banles  and  her  daughter  went  off  to  this 
bdy's  immediately  after  the  evening  service.  Herr  Bantes  promised 
to  follow  them  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark ;  he  liad  some  business  to 
arrange  with  the  people  belonging  to  his  manufacior)',  which  he 
generally  despatched  on  Sunday  artcmoons;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  dismissing  the  last  of  these,  and  of  betaking  himself  to  the  party, 
when  suddenly  was  heard  the  piercing  scream  of  a  woman.  Here 
Bantes  and  the  workman  were  both  greatly  irighteucd ;  a  dead 
silence  followed. 

"Just  go  and  sec,  Paul,  what  has  happened,"  said  Herr  Bantes  to 

'the  man,  who  immediately  left  the  room.     In  a  few  moments  he 
relumed  with  an  alarmed  look,  and  was  scarce  able  to  stanimer  out 

1^  a  trembling  voice  the  words — 
I   "  Somebody  wishes  to  sec  you,  sir." 
)   "Let  him  come  in,"  said  Here  Bantes,  pettishly. 
Paul  opened  the  door,  and  a  strange  gentleman  slowly  entered. 
Me  was  a  ull,   pale,  haggard-looking  man,  dressed  in   black;    his 
features  were  regidar  and   pleasing,   but    deadly  white;   and   iliis 
^■extreme  paleness  was  increased  and  rendered  quite  ghastly  by  the  thick 
^nlack  silk  handkerchief  round  his  throat     The  neatness  of  his  dress, 
^Blhe  extremely  fine  linen  he  wore,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  which  con- 
~  trusted  with    the    black  silk  waistcoat,   the  valuable  rings  which 
sparkled  on    his    fingers,   the  elegance  of   his  whole  appearance, 
betrayed  the  stranger  to  be  a  man  of  high  condition. 

Here  Bantes  stared  at  the  Unknown  :  he  saw  the  Dead  Stranger 
before  his  eyes  ;  he  summoned  as  much  resolution  as  he  could,  and 
said  to  the  workman,  white  he  bowed  with  politeness,  not  unmixed 
with  tereor,  to  his  unexpected  visitant : — 

*'  Paul,  remain  here.     I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you  af\er- 
^bvanls." 

^^    "  I  am  rejoiced  at  ha\-ing  an  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance, Here  Bantes,"  said  the  stranger  slow\y  and  wj^'j.     "\  'wwJA 
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have  waited  upon  j*ou  this  morning,  had  I  not  needed  rest  aikcr  i 
journey,  and  also  been  afraid  to  incommode  you  and  your  fzmilj 
soon  after  my  arrivaL" 

•*  Much  obh'ged,  much  obliged,"  replied  Hcrr  Bantes  in  some  a 

fusion  i  "  but" an  involuntary  shudder  came  over  him  ;  he  could 

scarce  believe  his  own  eyes ;  he  offered  the  stranger  a  chair,  and 
wished  him  a  hundred  miles  off. 

The  stranger  slowly  bowed,  sealed  hirasclC  and  said  — 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  sir,  but  without  doubt  jrou  guen  who 
I  ant" 

Herr  Bantes  felt  as  though  his  hair  was  beginning  to  stand  on  end 
under  his  wig ;  he  shook  his  head  courteously,  but  in  grievous  per- 
plexity of  mind,  and  said  with  forced  politeness — 

"  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowii^  yon." 

'*  I  am  Hahn,  the  son  of  your  old  friend,"  said  the  Dead,  Stranger 
in  a  hollow  voice,  and  he  gave  the  old  man  a  smile  which  fnue  his 
ver)-  heart. 

"Have  you  any  letter  from  my  old  friend?"  a^ked  Hcrr 
Bantes.  and  the  other  opened  a  very  handsome  pocket-book  and 
handed  him  a  letter.  It  contained  only  a  few  lines  of  introdnctioo 
and  a  request  that  the  btarcr  might  have  every  ojiiKirtumty  afforded 
of  obtaining  the  j-oung  lady's  affections.  The  handwritii^  bore 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  the  old  banker,  and  yet  there  Mctncd 
something  strange  and  unusual  about  it 

Herr  Bantes  read  the  letter  more  than  once,  and  that  very  tdowly, 
merely  to  gain  time  for  consideration.  There  was  naturally  a  strugg'.e 
of  contending  passions  within  him.  .\s  a  man  of  etJargcd  nnnd,  be 
did  not  like  to  belie%'e,  notwithstanding  his  involuntary  horror,  tfait  it 
was  actually  the  far-(amed  Dead  Stranger  who  sat  before  hhn ;  but  ft 
was  still  more  imposable  for  him  to  persuade  himself  that  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  should  so  exactly  resemble  in  citchor  and  demeutoor 
the  well  known  appearance  of  the  horrible  Stranger  as  described  to 
the  story.  This  was  no  illusion  of  fancy — no  work  of  chance.  He 
started  up  quickly;  he  begged  pardon;  he  must  look  for  liis 
spectacles  ;  his  eyes  had  become  rather  dim,  and  he  withdrew  to  have 
lime  for  a  few  minutes'  reflection  in  this  dilemma.  No  sooner  had  Heir 
Bantes  quitted  the  room  than  Paul  seized  the  handle  of  the  door; 
the  Dead  Stranger  slowly  turned  his  e}'es  towards  him,  and  with  OW 
spring,  trembling  in  every  limb,  Paul  mshed  out  of  the  room,  and 
did  not  come  back  again  till  he  heard  Herr  Bantes  return  from  die 
adjoining  apartment. 
This  Utter  had.  mdccd  potk&ct^A  vn  Vcwvjt  w^  li*  tBtttcr, 
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te  haste  had  come  to  a  desperate  resolution.  Yet,  uncertain  who 
unknon-n  visitor  was,  he  was  determined  not  to  entrust  hU  poor 
Fredcrica  to  so  equivocal  a  personage.  Nevertheless  his  heart  beat 
rapidly  as  he  approached  the  stranger,  and  said,  v^ith  much  outward 
appearance  of  regret,  **  1  beg  you,  Herr  von  Halin,  to  believe  Uial 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  yourself  personally,  and  such 
like ;  but  meanwhile  things  have  occurred  here — most  unpleasant 
things — which  I  could  not  foresee.  If  you  bad  only  done  ns  the 
honour  of  coming  sooner.  In  the  meantime  a  love  affair  has  been 
going  on  between  my  daughter  and  the  cotumandant  of  Uic  garrison 
here— on  engagement,  and  such  like.  I  was  only  informed  of  this 
a  few  days  ago.  Thii  captain  is  my  adopted  aoD — was  formerly  my 
ward.  What  could  I  do?  Willingly  or  not,  I  was  obliged  to  give 
my  consent.  1  had  intended  to  have  informed  your  father  by  this 
day's  post  of  this  dtsappoiniraent  of  our  schemes,  and  to  beg  htm 
not  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  coming.  I  am  much  grieved  about  it. 
What  will  ray  old  friend  think  of  mc  7" 

Herr  Bantes  could  say  no  more  \  his  voice  failed  him  from  utter 
'  dismay;  for  the  stranger,  M'ho  sat  opposite  to  him,  listened,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  not  merely  coldly  and  quietly,  but  even  his  coim- 
lenance,  whidi  was  before  grave  and  sombre,  manifestly  brightened 
at  the  words  *'  luvc  affair" — "  engagement,"  as  if  his  object  was 
indeed  a  girl  whose  heart  had  been  bestowed  on  and  whose  hand 
had  been  promised  to  another.  Neither  did  it  escape  Herr  Bantcs's 
obst:r\'ation  that  the  ghastly  visitor,  aware  of  having  betrayed  his 
feelings,  endeavoured  to  resume  his  former  gravity,  and  seemed 
^—Annoyed  K-itli  himself. 

^h    "Do  not  trouble  )-ourself  about  that,**  said   Herr  von  Haho, 

^V'  neither  on  my  fathers  account  nor  on  mine." 

^H    Herr  Bantes  thought  within  himself,  "I  understand  yc;"  and  now 

^Hras  he  doubly  anxious  to  keep  off  for  ever  from  Fredcrica  the  well* 

^Bedoah  horrible  seducer,  as  described  in  the  storj'.     "  I  ought  not," 

^Fiaid  he,  "  to  suffer  you  to  remain  at  the  inn,  but  lo  b(^  you  to 

become  oar  guest.    But  this  aBair  between  my  daughter  and  the 

commandant,  and  such  like.    You  tmderstand  what  might  be  said — 

a,  second  lover  in  the  absence  of  the  first,  and  such  like ;  and  then, 

you  tmderstand,  tJie  people  in  a  small  country  town  chatter  about 

things  they  know  nothing  of— besides,  my  daughter'* 

"  Pray  make  no  apolog>*,"  said  the  banker's  son;  *'  I  am  not  badly 
off  at  the  inn  ;  I  quite  understand.    If  you  would  only  allow  me  to 
wait  on  Miss  Bantes,  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  her." 
But,  sir,  you  " 
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"  For  to  come  to  Herbesheim  and  never  once  sec  mjr  desdud 
bride  is  what  I  really  could  not  answer  lo  myself." 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  are  very  obliging" 

'*  I  cannot  but  envy  (lie  commandant :  all  that  I  have  been  told  of 
Miss  Baiues's  rare  beauty  and  chanuing  qualities" 

"  Vou  arc  too  good." 

"  I  should  have  deemed  it  the  greatest  honour  to  luvt  b«o 
admitted  into  your  excellent  family,  and  to  have  been  called  the  soo 
of  a  gentleman  of  whom  my  father  never  speaks  but  with  afiectionste 
regard." 

"  Your  humble  servant" 

**  May  I  .It  least  beg  to  be  introduced  to  the  yoimg  lady?" 

"  r  am  sorry,  very  sorry— she  is  with  ray  wife  this  evening  ai  i 
large  parly,  and  it  is  a  rule  there  that  a  stranger  can  on  no  pretext 
whatever  be  admitted.'* 

"  This  evening,  indeed,  I  should  not  m>-self  so  much  wish  ic  I 
am  much  fatigued.  Still  less  should  I  care  to  sec  her  in  a  Urge  pany, 
where  more  or  less  restraint  is  always  felt  I  would  prefer  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  at  home." 

Herr  Bantes  made  a  low  bow,  and  was  silent 

"Slill  more  should  I  wisli,  if  you  would  kbdly  pennit  me,  lo  «ec 
the  young  lady  alone.  And  if  1  may  venture  to  make  some  ood- 
fidendal  communications  lo  her,  which** 

Herr  Kintes  was  horrified  !  He  thought  to  himself,  "There  it  is, 
the  fiend  goes  straight  to  his  object  I"  He  hemmed  and  hawed. 
The  stranger  remained  in  silent  expectation  of  an  answer;  but,  as 
none  was  forthcoming,  be  continued :  "  I  hope  that  my  communica- 
tions may  induce  Miss  Rantes  to  entertain  more  correct  \iews  with 
regard  to  me,  and  perhaps,  as  1  can  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  several 
points,  I  may  obtain  her  favourable  opinion,  which,  under  existiaf 
circumstances,  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  me." 

Herr  Ilant06  objected  many  an  "if"  and  "but"  with  a  view  to 
decline  the  confidential  We-d-itte  which  might  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences.  Hu  anxiety  and  his  politeness  made  his 
language  obscure  and  confused.  The  Dead  Stranger  did  not  at  all 
comprehend  what  he  meant,  or  did  noi  choose  to  do  so,  and  wa«  mort 
and  more  urgent.  The  father's  situation  was  most  painful;  he  already 
thought  he  saw  his  lovely  child  ensnared  by  the  accursed  arts  of  the 
apparition,  and  her  neck  twisted  round. 

The  conversation  lasted  so  long  that  at  length  it  got  dark.  Kt  tJw 
vn<iitor  absolutely  would  not  withdraw,  Herr  Itanica  at  length  nd- 
deiiiy  rose  up,  and  dec\aTed  v\\a!i.  ^  mgicxut^  gmtftdan^Y  the 
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obliged  to  leave  him,  as  business  u-hich  he  could  not  postpone  called 
him  elsewhere.  He  thus  forced  him  to  retire,  and  the  stranger  rather 
ilioortily  took  leave,  hut  requested  permission  to  call  again. 

Herr  Hantes  hastened  off  to  the  party  at  the  Miirgermeistcr's,  but 
was  unusually  silent  and  absent.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  "The 
Dead  Stranger."  It  was  affirmed  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a 
hcav)' chest  full  of  gold;  that  he  had  already  made  liimself  acquainted 
with  all  the  engaged  young  women  in  Herbesheim  ;  that  he  was  a 
most  agreeable  man ;  but  yet  that  there  was  a  slightly  putrid  smell  per- 
ceptible about  him.  All  that  was  said  agreed,  for  the  most  part,  only 
too  well  with  the  impression  made  on  Herr  Bantes  by  the  appearance 
of  the  being  who  had  assumed  the  character  of  the  rich  banker ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  returned  home  with  his  wife  and  daughter  he  informed 
them  of  the  Dead  Stranger's  visit,  and  that  he  hoped  and  believed  he 
had  sent  him  off  once  and  for  all.  At  first  both  the  ladies  were 
greatly  amazed,  or  rather  frightened,  when  they  heard  the  name  of 
the  expected  bridegroom  elect,  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in 
suqinKc  and  burst  into  loud  laughter  when  told  that  the  father  had 
formally  declared  I'rederica  to  be  engaged  to  the  commandant 

•*Oh.  papa  !  sweetest  papal"  cried  Frederica,  and  threw  her  arras 
round  his  neck,  "  pray  keep  your  word," 

*'  What  the  deuce  !  but  I  must  keep  my  word." 

"Even,  dearest  papa — even  if  the  Dead  Stranger  should  really, 
after  all,  be  Herr  von  Hahn  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  no  eyes  ?  It  is  not  he,  but  a  mere  appa- 
rition. How  should  the  absurd  notion  of  disguising  himself  as  the 
Dead  Stranger  ever  have  entered  into  young  Hahn's  head,  when  he 
probably  never  in  his  life  heard  tlie  story  ?  " 

The  whole  affair  was  in  truth  somewhat  incomprehensible  to  the 
ladies,  yet  they  chose  rather  to  believe  that  the  father  had,  with  his 
lively  imagination,  added  something,  or  that  chance  had  on  this 
occasion  played  a  curious  trick,  than  to  doubt  of  the  newly-arrived 
Herr  von  Hahn's  identity;  and  it  was  precisely  this  stubborn  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  daughter  to  be  belter  informed  on 
the  subject  which  increased  Herr  Bantcs's  anxiety. 

"So  it  must  be — just  so,"  cried  he  angrily,  and  out  of  spirits;  "he 
has  you  both  already  in  his  clutches — has  robbed  you  both  of  your 
senses.  I  am  not  superstitious  in  sooth,  and  on  this  occasion  no 
marvel-loving  old  woman,  but  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen.  It  is  a 
goblin  of  hcti  which  might  make  me  mad.  Reason  cannot  compre- 
hend the  matter,  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  reason  docs 
not  comprehend,  and  you  shall  neither  of  Y^  \si^^  OTv>j\VA»'t  Vi  ^ 
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with  this  diabolical  spirit,  and  such  Uke,  even  if  1  am  obliged  to  IttcJ;. , 
you  both  up  in  the  cellar  to  pre\'eaL  it" 

"Dearest  papa,"  cried  Fredcrica,  "you  shall  have  it  at  a  cbea( 
rate :   whether   the   Dead  Stranger  be  Heir  von   Hahn  or  not, 
swear  I  will  not  love  him  or  ever  forget  \\'aldrich ;  but  giNT  me  in 
return  your  promise  that  you  will  not  separate  mc  from  Wa 
whether  my  new  suitor  be  Herr  von  Hahn  or  the  Dead  Stnmgcr.' 

"  Truly,  I'd  rather  marr>'  you  to  the  poorest  beggar  in  the  streets ; 
he  is,  after  all,  a  living  man — than  to  this  goblin — this  devil." 

Peaceful  and  pleasant  dreams  accompanied  Frederica's  sleep  that 
night,  but  the  father's  rest  was  most  perturbed.  The  black  pale 
and  the  deathlike  face,  which  gleamed  so  fearfully  through  tlie  bladf 
hair  and  bushy  black  whiskers,  visibly  flitted  before  his  closed  eye- 
lids.    Frederica,  on  the  otlier  hand,  entertained  grateful  ihougt 
ton-ards  the  spectral  xmtnown  for  having  so  quickly  converted  her' 
father,  and  in  his  dbtrcss  turned  his  thoughts  towards  her  dear 
Waldrich. 

On  the  following  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  Hctr 
Bantes  betook  himself  to  the  Uurgermeister's — this  was  the  remit  of 
his  night's  cogitation — and  entreated  him  to  endeavour,  by  means 
the  police,  to  get  the  stranger  out  of  the  town.  He  mode 
honestly  aojuainted  with  what  had  taken  place  in  his  house  before 
he  joined  the  evening  part)*,  and  how  his  wife  and  daughter 
already  more  than  half  mystified ;  that  they  actually  looked  on  the' 
Bead  Stranger  to  be  what  he  pretended,  viz.,  Hahn,  the  banker's 
son ;  whereas  the  young  banket  would  never  have  chosen 
character  of  the  well  known  spectre  to  play  the  part  of  lover  to 
daughter,  and,  moreover,  could  never  have  known  anything  about  the 
stor>',  even  had  he  been  capable  of  plapng  such  a  foolish  hoax. 

The  Biirgcrmeister  smiled  and  shook  his  head  ;  he  knew  not  wfaal 
to  say  to  this  sudden  creduli^  of  the  once  unbelies-ing  Hcrr  Bantes; 
he,  however,  assured  him  he  *-ould  ^set  on  foot  a  rigorous  investiga- 
tion, for  that  the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation  in 
consequence  of  this  extraordinary  apparition. 

On  Hcrr  Uantcs's  return  home  after  some  houn  (tor  he  had 
consulting  with  the  head  of  the  police  and  other  friends),  he  1< 
accidentally  into  one  of  tlie  windows  of  the  ground-floor  as  he 
by  his  own  house ;  the  window  belonged  to  a  prettily  fltted-up 
whidi  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  commandant,  and 
Bantes  doubled  whether  he  could  trust  his  own  eyes.     He  saw 
gliastly  Dead  Stranger  in  confidentjal,  nay.  as  it  seemed,  in 
ccnversation  with  Fieder\ca,   TVic  ^\  'wu.  ^mkvn^  in  a  roost 
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manuer,  and  seemed  Dot  to  moke  the  slightest  objectiou  wliea  he 
seized  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Everj-thiug  appeared  to 
reel  before  the  old  mao's  eyes,  or  radier  he  himself  reeled.  At  first 
he  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  the  commaDdajit's  room,  inter- 
rupting the  tender  talk,  and  driving  the  irresistible  seducer  out  of  the 
boose ;  but  then  he  reflected  that  such  a  course  might  have  un- 
pleasant consequences  for  himself  or  for  Krederica.  He  bethought 
himself  of  the  duel  between  tlie  Count  von  Ahenkreui  and  the 
Viscount  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  hurried  off,  pale  as  death,  to  his 
wife's  apartment,  who  was  quite  frightened  at  his  appearance.  \Vhen 
informed  of  the  cause  of  his  alarm  she  endeavoured  to  lUkcify  him, 
assured  him  that  the  presumed  ghost  was  really  the  expected  lover,  a 
modest,  amiable  young  man,  with  whom  she  and  Frederica  had  had 
a  long  conversation. 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  mamma,  he  is  modest  enoogh  with  you  at  your 
time  of  life  \  but  go  and  sec  yourself  what  progress  he  has  already 
made  in  so  short  a  time  vvith  Frederica.  They  arc  kissing  each 
other." 

"That  can  never  be,  papa." 

••  Don't  tell  me  I  am  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes :  he  has  her  in 
his  clutches — she  is  lost.  Why  arc  tliey  alone,  and  such  like?  You 
must  have  taken  leave  oi  your  senses,  or  otherwise  you  would  never 
have  left  them  alone  together." 

"  My  dear,  he  begged  leave  to  be  permitted  to  explain  himself  to 
Frederica;  let  not  your  imagination  mislead  yoa ;  how  is  it  possible 
tlatt  you,  even  you,  an  enlightened  man,  scoffing  at  cver^'thing,  can 
suffer  your  credulity  to  befool  you  thus,  and  make  you  all  at  once 
the  most  superstitious  of  mankind  ?" 

'*  Befooled  !  superiitiuous  !  No — prudent,  cautious,  and  such  IOk^ 
against  this  piece  of  infcnial  delasion.  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  one 
must  not  let  oneself  be  baipboozjcd.  I  love  the  girl  too  well,  and, 
once  for  all.  it  is  my  will  that  you  should  break  oft'  all  intercourse 
with  this  so-called  Herr  von  Hahn.*' 

"But  what  will  his  father  say?" 

"Oh,  the  old  man  will  say  nothing,  and  how  should  he?  He 
hath  neither  Death  nor  the  Devil  for  his  son ;  and,  in  God's  name, 
let  him  say  what  he  will :  away.  I  beg.  and  pack  oil  this  seducer  I" 

Madarae  Bantcs  was  perplexed.  She  advanced  towards  him,  laid 
her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  sofUy  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty ; — 

"  My  dear  husband,  consider  wliat  you  arc  doing  out  of  mere  idle 
fear ;  a  stronger  is  not  a  ghost  because  he  has  a.  ^\«  ^<:::&  ^rA.  v^ 
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dressed  in  black ;  but  if  you  will  have  it  so,  and  insist  upon  tt.  and 
if  it  contribute  to  your  peace  of  mind,  I  will  do  what  you  desire; 
But  think  awhile — Frederica  and  I  have  already  invited  him  to 
dinner." 

"  It  is  enotigh  to  give  me  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,"  cried  Hcrr 
Bantes.  "  To  dinner  !  There  must  be  some  sort  of  enchantment  m 
his  vcr}*  breath,  and  such  like,  to  have  bewitched  you  thus,  as  an 
African  serpent  fascinates  the  little  birds  which  perforce  enters  its 
open  jaw.     Away,  away,  away,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  hisL* 

At  that  moment  Frederica  gaily  entered  tlic  room. 

"Where  is  Hcrr  von  Hahn?"  asked  her  mother,  a  Uttle  di»- 
concerted. 

"Gone  for  a  moment  to  his  apartments ;  he  is  coming  bade 
directly.     He  is  indeed  a  worthy,  cxrellenl  man." 

"There,  again,"  cried  Herr  Bantes,  "in  one  quarter  of  an  houi^s 
talk  h.as  she  already  found  out  that  he  is  a  worthy,  excellent  nun. 
How  1  you  pretend  to  love  Waldrich.  Oh !  that  W.ildrich  were 
here  I  If  he— to  cut  ilie  matter  short,  I'll  hear  nothing.  Put  hun 
o£  Tell  him  a  Uc — a  necessary  white  lie — that  I  am  ill ;  we  an 
ver>'  sorry,  cannot  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him  at  dinner,  and  such 
hke." 

Frederica  was  terrified  at  her  father's  vehemence. 

"  Only  hear  me,  papa ;  you  shall  know  all  he  has  said  to  me ;  be  » 
indeed  an  excellent  man,  and  you  will " 

"  Stop,"  cried  Hcrr  Bantes,  **  111  hear  nothing;  I've  already  heard 
too  much  of  his  excellence.  See,  my  child,  let  me  have  my  own 
way.  Call  it  pcrverseness,  call  it  wlial  you  will,  but  listen  to  mc. 
Whether  the  Dead  Stranger  resemble  Herr  von  Hahn,  or  HeiT  ron 
Hahn  the  Dead  Stranger,  it's  all  mere  devilry !  I  can  and  will  l»a\*c 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  Can  you  prevail  on  j-our  noble,  excellent 
firiend,  and  such  like,  to  quit  Herbesheim  this  very  day  and  for  ever? 
In  that  case,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  you  shnll  have  Waldrich, 
even  if  my  old  friend's  son  actually  arrive.  I  promise  you  to  write 
forthwith  to  his  father,  to  break  off  all  that  has  been  agreed  upon 
between  us,  as  soon  as  I  know  this  black  fellow  is  gone.  Tberc't 
my  hand  upon  it.  Now,  tell  me,  can  you  prevail  upon  him  to  pack 
up  and  be  off?" 

"  Well,"  cried  Frederica,  her  checks  glowing  with  delight,  "  then  be 
sure  be  will  go ;  only  let  me  speak  to  hira  a  few  roomenti  agun 
alone." 

"There  it  is  again  I  No,  oA)  off  I  write  a  few  lines  to  him !  He, 
tafl'l  come  to  dinner ;  off  w\v\\  V\wu.*' 


All  argument  vas  uDa\-ulmg ;  but  the  prize  offered  to  FVedcfica 
was  too  precious.  She  vrote  to  her  new  friend  the  banker,  apologised 
for  being  obliged  to  put  off  the  invitation  to  dinner  on  account  of  her 
Other's  indisposition,  and  even  entreated  him,  if  he  regarded  her 
with  friendship  and  esteem,  to  leave  the  town  as  soon  as  possible; 
for  that  on  his  absence  depended  her  happiness  and  the  tranquillitjr 
of  all  her  familyl;  and  she  promised  to  write  by  the  next  post,  and  to 
explain  the  reascms  for  this  strange,  uncourteous,  but  yet  most 
pressing  requesL 

CHAPTER  VI. 

A  SERVANT  took  Frederica's  note  to  the  inn,  and  inquired  for  the 
banker  Von  HahiL  The  roan  went  with  great  alacrity,  hoping  for  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  distant  view  of  the  much-talkcd-of  Dead 
Stranger,  but  when  he  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  as  that  of  the  banker  he  gai-e  a  sudden 
start ;  for  when  he  saw  the  black,  pale  gentleman  ad^-ancc  towards 
him,  and  heard  him  ask  in  a  hollow  voice,  **  What  do  you  want  ?" 
the  figure  appeared  to  him  blacker,  paler^  and  taller  by  far  than  he 
had  imagined. 

**  I  entreat  your  pardon,"  cried  the  terrified  nun,  while  his  face 
wore  an  exjiression  of  mortal  agony ;  "  it  was  not  you,  sir,  I  wanted, 
but  Herr  von  Hahn." 

••  I  am  he." 

"  Your  honour's  self?"  said  the  poor  man,  shaking  all  over;  while  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  becoming  glued 
to  (he  floor.     "  In  the  name  of  God,  let  me  go  away  again.'' 

"  I  don't  keep  you.    ^\'ho  sent  you  ?" 

'•Miss  Banics." 

'•  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"iTiis  note  will" 

He  could  not  finish  his  speccli,  for  the  banker  ad\'anced  one  step 
towards  him,  and  he  threw  the  note  at  his  feet  and  sprang  out  of  the 
room. 

Herr  von  Hahn  said,  half-aloud  to  himself,  "Are  the  people  in  this 
country  one  and  all  gone  mad  f"  He  read  Frederica's  note,  knitted 
his  brows,  shook  his  head,  and  walked,  whistling,  up  and  down  the 
room.  Meanwhile  there  was  again  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  the  landlord  .timidly  and  respectfully  entered,  cap  in  hand,  and 
with  many  low  bows. 

"  You  are  come  just  in  time,  landlord.  Is  dinner  ready  ? "  said 
the  black  gcnttcman. 
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"  Vour  honour  will  undoubtedly  think  our  dinner  not  sulBcicntly 
good." 

"  By  no  means.  EveryOiing  here  is  well  dressed.  I  nnrcr  cat 
much,  but  that  should  not  be  deemed  any  nurk  of  disapproval." 

"  There  are  better  dinners  at  the  Golden  AngcL" 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Angel ;  I  stick  to  the  Cross , 
but  you  arc  the  roost  modest  landlord  I  dver  saw.  I^y  put  oo  youi 
cap." 

The  landlord's  hands  iidgcttcd  about  his  cap,  and  he  seemed 
greatly  perplexed,  for  there  was  something  on  his  mind  to  which  he 
would  fain  give  utterance.  The  dark  stranger  did  not  at  first  remark 
it,  but  continued  to  walk  up  anddotvn,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 
As  often,  however,  as  he  approached  too  near  the  landlord,  the  Ulla 
cautiously  drew  back  several  steps. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  you  want,  landlord?"  asked  the  banker  at 
Icngtli. 

"Why,  yes,  your  honour  ivon't  take  it  amiss?" 

''  Not  in  the  least — out  wiUi  what  you  liave  to  say,"*  cried  the 
Dead  Stranger,  and  stretched  out  his  arm  with  the  intcntioo  of  giviflg 
the  landlord  a  friendly  tap  on  the  shctildcr  ;  but  the  latter  nusnndet- 
stood  the  gesture,  and  suspected  the  woi^t.  He  chose  to  fiuicy  he 
intended  to  make  the  same  experiment  on  liis  head  and  neck  wbicfa 
he  had  performed  on  so  many  young  girls  a  century  ago,  aad 
two  centuries  before ;  and  as  quick  as  lightning  the  poor 
man  stooped  down,  turned  himself  round,  gave  a  spring,  and  was  out 
of  the  room  in  a  twinkling.  Uerr  von  Hahn  could  not  forbeai 
laughing,  notwithstanding  his  vexation  at  this  behaviour;  he  had 
noticed  an  extraordiaory  degree  of  timidity  in  all  die  people  of  the 
house ;  it  h.id  especially  struck  him  since  that  morning. 

"  Do  frtople  take  me,"  said  he  to  Iiimself,  **for  a  second  Doctor 
Faust?" 

There  was  now  a  third  knocking  at  the  door,  which  was  this  time 
softly  opened  a  little,  and  a  soldierlike-looking  head,  nith  a  Roman 
nose  and  enormous  moustache,  peeped  in,  and  asked  :— 

"  Am  1  right ?    is  this  Hcrr  von  Hahn's  room ?' 

"Certainly." 

A  tall  buriy  man  in  a  police  uniform  stepped  from  be^d  the  door' 
mlo  the  apartment,  and  said : 

"  The  Uiirgerroeister  begs  your  honour  to  present  yotmeU  at  his 
house." 

"Present  mysdfl    that  nuxb  raUicr  official    Where  does  he^ 
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"At  the  end  of  the  street,  noble  sir,  in  the  large  comer  house 
with  a  balcony ;  I  will  have  ihc  honour  of  showing  you  the  way." 

"  But  this  is  not  quite  necessary,  my  fiienci ;  I  am  not  fond  of 
either  militar>'  or  police  escorts." 

"It  is  the  Hurgemieiiter's  orders." 

*'Good;  and  you  roust  implicitly  obey.  Have  you  not  been  a 
soldier?" 

"Yes,  sir:  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Hussart." 

"  And  in  what  engagement  did  you  get  that  fine  scar  on  the 
forehead  ?- 

"  How  ?  UTiy,  sir,  in  an  engagement  with  my  comrades  about  a 
prclly  girl." 

"Your  wife  wont  like  to  see  that  scar;  unless,  indeed,  she  be  the 
prett>*  girl  hcrscIC" 

"  I  have  no  wife." 

"Well;  its  the  same  thing — a  sweetheart;  for  no  one  can  bear 
about  him  such  honourable  scats  for  the  fair  sex  and  remain  insen- 
sible. But  I  guess  j-our  intended  gets  rather  restive,  if  she  now 
knows  all." 

The  moustachioed  hero  knitted  his  brows.  His  questioner  was  much 
amused  at  reading  in  his  countenance  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  his 
suspicions,  and  he  continued  :  "You  should  not  lose  courage.  Your 
scar  itself  is  a  proof  to  your  swectlieart  of  what  you  would  venture 
to  do  for  a  glance  of  her  large  black  c)es  ;  aye,  or  for  a  single  ringlet 
of  her  brown  hair." 

The  policeman  changed  colour,  stared  at  him,  and  stammered 
out  :  "  Does  your  honour  already  know  the  girl  ?" 

"  ^\*hy  not  ?  She's  the  nicest  little  girl  in  the  whole  town  T  added 
Herr  von  Hahn,  smiling;  for  it  amused  him  greatly  to  have  so 
quickly  divined  the  policeman's  love  alDiir  by  his^mere  accidental 
and  venturesome  questioning. 

But  llie  queries  by  no  means  amused  tlie  police  officer.  On  the 
contrat>',  the  R-aggish  hugh  of  that  ghastly,  pale  faced  man  seemed 
'  to  him  something  malicious,  horrible,  devilish  ! 

•'  Your  honour  knows  her  already  !  How  is  thai  possible  ?  Vou 
only  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  since  then  I  had  scarce  had  my  eyes 
off  the  mitlincr^s  door,  and  if  I  were  a  moment  absent  another 
person  was  n-atching.     You  were  never  seen  to  enter  the  house." 

•*  ^ty  good  friend,  a  pretty  girl  is  easily  known,  and  houses  have 
back  doors." 

The  old  soldier  was  startled  and  confused,  for  in  truth  he  did 
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increased  Herr  von  Halin's  malicious  wa^eiy,  and  he  tried  only  so 
much  the  mure  to  muke  him  a  little  jealous. 

"  So  she  receives  your  attentions  rather  coyly?"  said  be.  "I  thought 
so— the  scar" 

"  No,  your  honour,  not  the  scar — no  offence,  I  hope — ^your  bunour  s 
self." 

"  Wltat,  I  ?  Don't  dream  of  such  nonsense.  For  shame  \  yoa  ire 
not  jealous  already?  Let  us  make  an  agreement  with  each  other- 
understand  me  rightly." 

"I  understand  but  too  well!  That  won't  do  this  lime!  God 
forbid!" 

'*  You  shall  introduce  me  to  3rour  young  milliner,  and  I  will  recon- 
cile her  to  your  scar." 

The  police  officer  shuddered,  as  if  his  blood  ran  cold  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  he  then  drily  and  formally  requested  Heir  von  Haha  to 
follow  him  to  the  Biirgermeisier's. 

"  I  am  comlog ;  but  I  must  desire  you  not  to  accompany  me  throU(|i 
the  street" 

"Such  are  my  orders." 

"  And  my  orders  are  just  the  reverse ;  therefore,  go  and  teU  the 
Burgcrmcistcr  I  am  coming.  If  you  make  the  slightest  objcclion> 
you  nuiy  bid  adieu  to  your  pretty  milliner." 

"  Noble  sir,  for  the  love  of  God  I"  said  the  honest  veteran,  in  the 
greatest  perplexity.  "I  will  obey— but  your  honour — for  the  love  of 
God — let  the  poor  innocent  girl  live  !" 

"  I  hope  you  don't  suspect  1  am  going  to  eat  up  the  girl  out  of  pure 
love." 

"  Give  me  your  word  of  honour,  noble  sir,  you  will  spare  the  poor 
young  thing's  life,  and  then  I  nill  do  whatever  you  please  to  conuiundi 
even  were  it  my  own  death !" 

"  Be  easy ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  win  let  the  pretty  girl 
live ;  but,  do  tell  me,  what  makes  you  fear  the  very  worst  ?  Who  ia 
the  world  wants  to  deprive  a  nice,  pretty  girl  of  life  V 

"  You  have  given  me  your  word  of  honour,  noble  sir ;  I  am  satisfied. 
And  besides,  what  good  can  it  do  you  to  wring  my  good  litde  Kate's 
neck  ?  I  am  going,  and  leave  you  to  follow  by  yoursel£  HcU  ludT 
must  keep  its  promise!" 

Willi  these  words  the  poor  man  left  the  room.  He  beard  the  Dead 
Stranger  laughing  loudly  behind  him,  and  it  thrilled  through  his  whole 
frame,  for  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  Devil's  own  scofiing,  tnalippus 
laugli.  He  ran  off  to  the  biirgcrmeistcr,  and,  to  the  UUcr's  gicttl 
Aina/cment,  related  the  whole  story. 


HeiT  von  Hahn  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and  set  off,  still  laughing 
«l  the  morlal  anxiety  of  the  police  officer,  whose  jealousy  he  supposed 
he  had  excited.  Soon,  however,  he  noticed  in  passing  ihrough  the 
streets  llut  he  was  in  a  small  town  where  every  stringer  was  stared 
at  like  a  monster,  and  where  people  wore  out  hats  by  dozens  in 
greetings  and  counter  greetings.  Right  and  left  as  he  {KLssed  on,  tlie 
way  was  politely  and  with  a  low  bow  ceded  to  him,  and  hat  or  cap 
was  lowered  to  the  eaith  in  token  of  profound  respect.  No  king 
could  be  more  rcvcrenually  treated,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  streets 
as  he  passed  along  he  noticed  a  number  of  curious  faces  staring  at 
him  though  the  panes  of  glass  l>ehind  the  unopened  window's.  Rut 
the  most  annoying  thing  which  occurred  to  him  was  as  he  approached 
the  comer  house  with  the  balcony.  Not  for  from  this  house  was  a 
square,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  fountain  with  seven  pii)es.  from 
which  the  water  gushed  into  a  large  stone  basin,  and  around-  this 
foimuin  were  a  crowd  of  young  girls,  with  their  pails  and  buckets,  in 
busy  chai.  Some  were  scraping  fish,  others  washing  salad  ;  some 
were  placing  the  empty  pails  under  the  pipes,  and  others,  having 
akeady  filled  them,  were  carrying  them  on  their  heads.  Hcrr  von 
Hahn,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  Biit^ermcister's  house,  step[>e<l 
aside,  with  the  intention  of  i)iiesiioning  one  of  these  busy  maidens. 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  lively  talk,  had  not  noticed  him.  The 
iniitant,  however,  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  the  xsscmbled  group 
directed  Uieir  eyes  towards  him — merciful  heaven  !  what  a  scream  ! 
what  confusion  1  All  ran  otT  helter-skelter,  in  utter  terror.  One 
<!ropped  the  fish  into  the  reservoir,  another  strewed  the  groimd  with 
her  already  washed  salad,  and  the  third  let  the  bucket  on  her  head 
tumble.     .Ml,  in  short,  ran  off  pale  and  breaihle<».     Only  one  old 

I  woman,  whose  limbs  failed  her,  remained  with  her  back  pressed 
against  the  pillar  of  the  fountain— as  though  her  object  was  to  break 
[t  down — and  began  by  crossing  herself  unceasingly,  while  her  lips 
were  ^vidc  open,  her  eyes  fixed  in  utter  dismay,  and  her  hair  seemed 
lo  stand  on  end.  She  most  resembled  a  cat  worried  by  a  dog  ;  h;r 
back  arched,  her  hair  bristling,  mouth  open,  following  with  piercing 
^^^lance  each  gesture  of  her  barking  foe. 

^P     Vexed  beyond  measure  at  the  people's  folly,  Hcrr  von  Hahn  turned 

Iway,  and  went  straight  into  die  house  with  the  balcony.     It  was  the 

^_  light  place.    The  Biirgemieister,  a  polite,  well-bred  little  man,  received 

^phim  very  c'ourteously  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  led  him  into  n 

room. 

t"  You  have  sent  for  me,  sir,"  said  Hcrr  von  Hahn,  "and  in  truth 
I  t>3mc  most  readily,  for  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  cx-^\t«.  x 
Vol.  X..  X.S.  i3;j.  vs  <^ 
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riddle.  I  arrived  in  your  town  only  yesterday,  and  confess  I  hare 
had  more  adventures  here  limn  in  all  ray  fomier  travels." 

"J  bdieve  it,'  said  the  Biirgermeister,  smiling.  "  I  have  heard 
something  of  it,  and  even  a  little  that  is  incredible.  You  are  Hcrr 
von  Hahn,  the  son  of  the  banker  in  the  cajjltal,  have  tonncction  with 
the  house  of  Bantes  in  this  ton*n,  and  came  hither  because  Miss 
Banics" • 

"  All  quite  correct."  intemipted  the  stranger.  "Shall  I  gtie  you 
proofs  of  my  identity.  Herr  Burgemicister?'* 

And  Hcrr  von  Hahn  proceeded  to  take  some  papers  out  of  hi» 
pocket-book.  The  Hiirgenncister  did  not  refuse  to  give  them  i 
cursory  glance,  but  returned  them  immediately  with  the  most  obliging 
assurances  of  his  entire  satisfaction. 

"  I  have  now  told  you  all,  Herr  Biirgenneisler,  and  given  too  aH 
the  information  you  can  desire  in  reference  to  myself  On  ihc  other 
hand,  I  beg  for  some  infonnation  concerning  sundr)-  peculiarities  in 
your  town.  Herbesheim  is  not  so  far  separated  from  the  rest  ol 
tlte  world — strangers  must  sometimes  come  hitlier.  Nov,  how  ia  it 
that  people" 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Herr  von  Hahn.  Vou  Hhall  hear 
aU>  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  answer  me  a  question  or  two." 

"  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  You  will  meanwhile  regard  my  (]Ucslions  as  among  the  jK'culiarittes 
of  Herbesheim  whidi  have  so  much  annoyed  you  ;  but  aftenmds 
you  wilt  easily  perceive  my  reasons  for  them.  LJo  you  generally  wear 
black?" 

**  I  am  in  mourning  for  an  aunt  of  mine." 

•'  Have  you  been  in  Herbesheim  before?** 

"  Never." 

**  Have  you  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  town,  or 
have  you  accidentally  read  or  heard  anything  about  the  history  of  this 
town — I  mean,  of  the  old  stones,  legends,  and  {Mpular  sayings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Herbesheim?' 

•'  I  was  not  per^inally  acquainted  with  any  one  in  Herbesheim,  and 
1  knew  nothing  about  the  town,  except  that  the  bou&e  of  Bantes  was 
here,  and  that  Miss  Bantes  was  an  especially  charming  young  lady — 
a  fact  which  I  can  now  with  ]>leasure  confirm." 

"  And  have  yow^  [lerchamc,  never  read  or  heard  anything  reUtiaf 
to  the  Dead  Stranger  of  Herbesheim  1" 

*'  1  repeat,  the  history  of  Herbesheim,  LSpetially  thai  of  byyone 
times — to  my  shame  be  it  .spoken.  Herr  Biirgenucister — n  as  unkoowa 
ko  mc  as  the  histor\'  ot  vHe  VVnaioxm  q^  S\a.TO>  laid  Pegu." 
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"  Well,  HciT  von  Hahn,  j-our  adventures  here,  which  1  ratlier 
guess  at  tlian  know,  pnxeed  in  direct  line  from  our  old  legends." 

*'  \Vhal  connection  can  I  pos&ibly  liave  with  >-oiir  old  legends  ?  I 
nc^'cr  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.     Do  lell  me." 

The  BiirgcTnieistcr  smiled  and  replied  : — 

"You  are  looked  upon  as  the  Oead  Stranger — as  the  spectre  of  one 
of  our  popular  traditions — and  absurtl  as  the  ridiculous  fancy  of  our 
townsfolk  is,  yet  I  cannot— you  will  not  be  offended  at  my  sincerity 
— 1  cannot  conceal  ray  own  astonishment  at  the  vcr>'  renurkable 
corre^xHidence  between  yourself  and  the  hero  of  our  Herbesheim 
talc  of  horror ;  and  provided  you  have  not  all  this  while  been  carry- 
ing on  a  sj-stematic  hoax,  and  really  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  of  the  Dead  Stranger,  I  will  give  you  the  particulars  as  they 
have  been  narrated  to  me  from  various  ijuartcrs.** 

Herr  von  Halm  expressed  in  eager  terms  his  curiosity. 

The  Biirgenneistcr  said : — 

"  This  is  indeed  the  first  time  that  a  nursery  goblin  tale  was  cvel 
offidally  reported  :"  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Dead  Stranger. 

'*  Now  I  can  tmderstand  it  all,"  said  Herr  von  Hahn,  laughing,  as 
soon  as  the  sior)-  was  finished,  "the  fair  damsels  of  Herbesheim  are 
literally  afraid  of  their  necks.** 

"Joking  apart.  Herr  von  Hahn,  there  is  much  which  is  yet 
obscure  to  me.  I  can,  indeed,  believe  in  the  most  curious  coin- 
cidences, but  in  this  c:isc  tlut  whimsical  deity.  Chance,  seems  to 
have  gone  a  little  too  far  for  mc  not  to  entertain  some  slight  suspicion 
regarding  yourself.' 

"  How,  Herr  Biirgermeister,  you  are  surely  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  me  as  ihe  hero  of  your  l^eod — visiting  Herbesheim  only 
once  in  a  hundred  years  for  the  purpose  of  dcstroj-ing  innocent 
girls  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  that.  Bui  you  may  have  accidentally  heard  some- 
thing of  this  goblin  tale,  and  taken  advantage  of  >*our  exterior  to 
amuse  yourself  at  the  expense  of  our  too  credulous  £ur  ones.  Why, 
for  instance,  did  you  choose  exactly  Advent  Sunday  for  your  arrival, 
and  even  the  very  moment  when  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain  was  at 
its  worst,  if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  story  ?** 

"  You  are  right,  Herr  Biirgermeister,  it  is  remarkable,  this  coinci- 
dence—it surprises  myself.  Meanwhile,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
so  little  versed  in  the  calendar  that  1  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  the 
pleasure  to  hear  that  it  was  on  .Advent  Sunday  I  arrived.  Moreover, 
I  can  affirm  on  oath  that  I  did  not  bespeak  the  rain  from  heaven ;  oa 
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the  contrary,  I  would  willingly  have  countermanded  it,  as  the  stonn 
beat  npon  mc  inoct  disagreeably." 

"  But  tiow.  Herr  von  Hahn,  can  you  explain  the  attack  whi 
you  50  maliciously  made  tliis  morning  on  your  landlord's  neck? 
Did  you  really  know  nothing  of  our  Dead  Stranger  and  of  his  fir- 
famed  grasp  ?" 

Herr  von  Hahn  burst  into  loud  laughter  :— 

"  Ha,  ha  !  that  was  the  reason  the  poor  deril  ducked  so  nimbly 
under  my  arm.  The  landlord  regarded  my  innocent  gesture 
(for  I  was  only  going  to  tap  htm  on  the  shoulder)  as  suspicious.^ 

"  Once  more,  Herr  von  Hahn,  do  you  know  a  young  girl  called 
Wiescl  ? ' 

'*  Many  a  weasel^  Herr  Biirgermeister,  but  no  young  girl  of  that 
pretty  name.' 

"Yet  it  is  asserted  that  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  lo 
have  access  to  her  back  door." 

"*  Back  door  of  a  girl  called  Wiesel !  Oh  *  now  I  undeistaod :  by 
the  back  door  1  recognise  your  policeman's  idol.  Now  I  can.  com- 
jwehend  the  man's  talk  and  entreaties.'" 

"One  more  i^ucstiun,  Herr  von  Halm  :  you  will  ob3er%e  that  I  am 
informed  of  all  your  movements,  and  that  the  .lecret  jwlice  of  lierbes* 
heim  is  no  w.iy  inferior  to  the  best  in  Paris,  even  in  the  times 
those  arch  spies,  Fouchc  and  Savary.  I  can  if  needful  very 
explain  all  that  lias  up  to  this  time  occurred,  witliout  suspecting  you 
of  any  de:iirc  to  frighten  the  good  people  here  by  intentionally  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  Dead  Stranger,  yet  I  must  ask  you  one  more 
(jucstion  :  If  you  really  had  no  wish  to  act  this  part,  tell  roe  then — 
and  [  put  this  question  to  you  not  so  much  on  my  own  account  as 
another  person's — how  was  it  possible  that  in  a  few  minutes,  within 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  very  suddenly,  you  could  become  so  familiar 
with  Miss  Itantes,  whom  you  did  not  previously  know— that  you, 
— tliat  you  and  the  young  lady*-I  know  not  what  to  say" 

•'  Have  you,  indeed,  then,  heard  that  also  ?"  asked  Herr  von  f-Liht^i 
quite  pcqilexed,  and  a  deep  blush  overspread  the  pale  but  animated 
(ace,  which  did  nut  escape  the  Biitgemieister's  keen  eye. 

"  I  must  again  crave  pardon  for  my  curiosity,"  added  he,  "  you 
know  police  magistrates  and  doctors  arc  allowed  the  privilege 
asking  indiscreet  questions,  and  you  now  know  that  the   Dead] 
Stranger   is  esi>ec.ially  famed  for  beivitching  the  other  sex  in 
incredibly  brief  time — a  faculty  which,   la   truth,   1  could    easil/^ 
scive  you  credit  for  possessing,  without  looking  upon  you  as  a  desd 
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HefT  von  Hfthn  u*as  sileiit  for  a  few  inoments  ;  at  length  he  said : 
*'  Herr  Burgermeister,  I  shall  soon  be  more  afraid  of  you  than  your 
worthy  townsfolk  can  be  of  my  black  coat  The  very  walls  roust  have 
babhled  the  matter,  for  I  was  but  a  vcryshOTtttmc  alone  thU  morning 
with  the  charming  Miss  Bantes,  to  which  you  allude  by  the  word 
*  familiar.'  Allow  me,  however,  to  be  silent  on  that  head  ;  eitlicr  your 
walls  have  revealed  to  you  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  in 
that  case  you  already  know  it,  or  they  have  not  done  so.  ami  then  It 
docs  not  become  rae  to  withdraw  the  curtain  unless  Miss  Banlcs  does 
so  with  her  own  hand." 

The  Uurgcrmciiitcr  signified,  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  head,  that 
he  would  not  press  the  matter  funher,  but  turned  the  conversation. 

"  Arc  you  going  to  remain  some  time  among  us,  Hcrr  von  Hahn  ?" 

"  1  shall  leave  to-morrow.  My  business  here  is  at  an  end.  and 
iC  is  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  act  perforce  the  part  of  hob- 
goblin. No  mortal  has  been  worse  treated  by  chance  tlian  myself  in 
being  selected  to  resemble  thus  to  a  hair  the  dead  man  of  your  ccn* 
tenary  town  chronicle." 

This  declaration  of  his  speedy  departure  appeared  very  agreeable 
to  the  Burgcrracistcr.     He  wasted  no  more  words  on  tlie  subject,- 
•and  conversed  of  other  things.     Herr  von  Hahn  soon  took  leave. 

The  Burgcrmeisler  thought  tlie  whole  affair  a  strange  one.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary-  course  of  things,  the  occurrences  were  a  little  too 
su.<(picious  to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  anmlgamation  of  circum- 
stances, stamping  Herr  von  Hahn  as  the  Dead  Stranger;  and,  on  the^ 
other  side,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  gen-f 
lleman's  own  declaration.  The  Burgermeisier  pondered  over  the 
matter  while  looking  out  of  tlie  window  into  the  sirecL  He  had 
placed  liimself  at  this  window  the  instant  his  visitor  had  quitted  thi 
room,  in  order  to  amuse  himself  by  observing  in  what  manner  the 
people  in  the  street  would  behave  towards  the  Dead  Stranger.  But, 
to  his  great  amazement,  the  latter  did  not  leave  die  house.  The 
Burgermeistcr  waited  for  some  little  time--a  quaiter  of  an  hour 
elapsed — he  waited  in  vain.  He  rang  the  bell ;  a  servant  answered 
it,  and  was  questioned  by  his  master.  The  man  protested  that  he 
had  been  standing  under  the  balcony  before  the  front  door  for  the 
last  hour,  but  had  seen  no  gentleman  dressed  in  black.  The  servant 
was  lold  to  quit  the  room. 

"'fhis  certainly  looks  niiher  ghost-like,"  muttered  the  Htlrgermeuter, 
smiling,  but  still   perplexed,  and  again   he  placed  himMlf  at  ihej 
H  -window. 
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his  master  the  housemaid  was  sitting  cr^-ing,  and  as  pale  as  death.  In 
the  kitchen,  and  had  told  him  the  Dead  Stranger  was  with  the  BUr- 
germeister's  oftii  daughter.  'Ihe  young  lady  appeared  very  friendly 
with  the  dreadful  apparition  ;  nnd  the  unknown  had  given  her  a  pair 
of  splendid  bracelets,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  'Wvc 
housemaid  had  seen  it  all,  but  had  not  understood  what  passed.  She 
had  been  sent  out  of  the  room  by  her  young  mistress.  At  first  the 
RiirgermcisCer  laughed  ;  but  afterwards,  when  lie  was  told  of  the 
bracelets,  of  the  whispering  together,  of  the  dismissal  of  the  hous^ 
maid,  all  inclination  to  laugh  forsook  him.  lie  angrily  bade  the 
servant  withdraw. 

•*  Bracelets  1  Whispering  with  Minchen  I  How  can  he  know  her? 
Jesus  >Liria !  How  came  the  girl  to  gel  so  soon  intimate  with 
this  man  ?  In  sooth,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  acting  the  Dead 
Stranger  1" 

This  was  .said  to  himself;  but  presently  he  ran  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  siirprise  his  daughter  and  the 
stranger.  Again  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  growing  superstitiooi,  and 
tried  to  curb  his  anxiety.  Thus  passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At 
]«ngth  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  went  to  his  daughter's  cooro, 
w]iti:h  was  not  far  from  his  own.  She  was  sitting  at  the  window  alone, 
looking  at  the  splendid  bracelets. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  Minchen?"  asked  he,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

Minchen  replied,  unembarTa.ssed  : — 

"A  present  from  Herr  von  Hahn  to  Kietchen  Bantcs.  He  is 
going  away  early  to-morrow,  and  has  reasons  of  his  own  for  not 
again  visiting  Herr  Bantes.  I  cannot  understand  it.  A  lover,  and 
off  again  already  !     I  am  to  give  them  to  her.'* 

"  Hut  how  came  you  to  know  him,  or  he  you  ?" 

**  I'his  morning,  when  1  was  with  Kietchen  and  her  mother,  I  made 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  quite  shuddered  when  I  first  saw  him — the 
Dead  Stranger  in  person — but  he  is,  notwitltstanding,  a  vcr>'  amiable 
man.  Wlien  he  left  you,  p.ipa,  1  was  coming  out  of  my  Toom  ;  wc 
recognised  each  other,  and  he  then  expressed  his  wish." 

Minchen  said  all  this  so  frankly  that  all  w,as  clear  to  the  Burger- 
metsier  even  in  its  minutest  details.  Nevertheless,  he  immcdiatdjr 
ordered  the  policeman  to  make  inquiry  on  the  following  morning  as 
to  whether  the  stranger  had  actually  departed,  agreeably  tu  liis  promise 
SO  to  do. 


I 


The  Burgemieister  was  a  man  wholly  withoui  prejudice  or  super- 
stition; Devt:rth(.*lcss,  he  |}asscd  rather  a  sleepless  night.  At  night, 
however,  by  moon,  or  starlight,  or  total  darkness,  it  is  not  only  the 
outer  world  which  aHsumes  a  ditlereni  aspect,  but  also  the  inner  world 
of  man.  One  hxs  niorc  religions  impressions,  and  is  more  dispased 
to  the  belief  of  things  unusual,  strange,  romantic,  and  marvellous, 
whatever  more  mature  reason  has  to  say  to  the  contrary.  Reason  is 
-as  the  Sun  to  the  mind— all  is  bright  and  clear  under  his  influence;  the 
/atlh  of  feeling  and  fancy  as  the  Moon— all  seems  confused  iu  her 
dubious  glimmer  and  magical  twilight  radiance.  The  Hiirgcnncistcr 
now  look  a  rapid  survey  of  the  old  story  of  the  Dead  Stranger,  uf  which 
the  town  was  so  full;  and  he  com|)ared  the  day  and  the  hour  in  whtcli 
Herr  von  Hahn  first  appeared ;  his  exterior,  hts  \ia\e  face,  his  dress, 
his  speedy  fajniliariiy  with  ctig;ige(i  young  girls  (for  .Mindu-n,  loo,  was 
on  the  |K)int  of  being  married);  and  the  story  aliouc  the  young 
milliner  Wtesel  had  in  truth  something  suspicious  .iboiit  it ;  at  least 
the  whole  naturally  struck  him  as  such.  The  girl  ^N'iescl  had  thai 
evening  confessed  to  the  policeman  that  the  bLick  stranger  had 
visited  her  shop  and  bought  some  trifling  article  ;  lie  had,  however 
■only  come  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  never  before ;  still  less 
would  she  acknowledge  anything  about  the  celebrated  lack-door. 

All  this  was  reported  to  the  liiirgennctster  by  the  jKjliccinan,  and 
it  caused  him  sundry  serious  thoughts.  He  could  not  possibly  make 
■up  his  mind  to  believe  that  this  tall  black  gentleman  was  merely 
jtlaying  a  hoax :  he  looked  too  solemn  for  that.  Moreover,  his  presents 
were  much  too  valuable  to  allow  the  idea  of  his  carT>-ing  on  a  joke 
tvith  the  good  people  of  HerbesheJm.  Herr  Ikintes,  once  the  mortal 
•enemy  of  all  superstition,  had,  nevertlieless,  said  so  much,  and  com- 
plained of  such  strange  things,  that  the  Hurgermeister  could  scarce 
•lelp  passing  a  restless  night,  jtondering  over  the  jin>s  and  ^o/is. 

On  the  following  morning  before  the  i»oliceman  could  visit  the 
Block  Cross,  in  pursuance  of  the  Biirgcrmeister's  orders,  he  was 
■already  infonned  by  the  people  iu  the  street  that  the  Dead  Stranger 
and  his  sen-ant,  bag  and  baggage,  had  vaniiilied  '.  no  one  knew  where 
He  had  taken  neither  carriage  nor  horses,  nor  any  other  conveyance, 
had  gone  out  uf  none  of  the  city  gates,  and  yet  mos  nowhere  to  \ye 
i'ound.  The  account  given  by  the  landlnnl  of  the  Hlack  Cross  was 
•only  a  cootirmation  of  this  statement;  he  took  the  policeman  into  the 
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room  which  the  pretended  Heir  von  Halin  had  occupied ;  «v«iy. 
thing  was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  as  thouf^h  it  had  ne^'cr  been 
used ;  the  beds  were  untouched ;  the  chairs  in  their  places  ;  no  In 
no  article  of  dress,  no  bit  of  ribbon,  no  morsel  of  paper,  nothing 
behind,  not  a  single  vestrge  1 — only,  on  the  tabic  lay  the  amount  of  his 
bill  in  sdid  thalers,  which,  however,  the  landlord  refused  to  twich : — 
'*  Lft  anybody  take  the  devil's  coin  who  likes,"  said  he,  *'  I  know 
well  enough  there's  no  blessing  attends  it.  If  I  put  it  into  my  boi,  it 
will  t\im  to  worthless  dross.     I  will  give  it  lo  the  poor  of  llie  town 

hospiud,  for  I  don't  choose  to  meddle  with  it :  "    and  he  placed  the 

hard  cash  in  the  policeman's  hands,  that  he  might  take  it  to  t^^^^H 
hospital  treasurer.  ^^ 

The  report  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Dead  Stranger 
W.1S,  with  all  its  concomitant  circumstances,  soon  noised  abroad  in 
Herbeshtini.  Herr  and  Madame  Bantes  were  infonned  of  it  by 
their  servants  as  soon  as  they  left  llicir  room  ;  presently,  loo,  by  the 
l)Ook-keeper  and  cashier. 

**  Wonderful ; '"  said  Herr  Uanlcs  to  his  wife,  "and  what  do  you  say 
to  it  now  ?  I'm  delighted  he's  gone :  you  will  now  believe  tlierc  wa» 
something  more  than  s]iould  be  in  this  affair.  I  tell  you  that  wai 
never  the  son  of  my  old  friend  Hahn.  Who  would  ever  have  believed 
such  an  absurd  story,  such  nonsense  and  such  like,  if  one  had  not 
witnessed  it  with  one'.s  own  bodily  eyes?'' 

Madame  Bantcs  exprL*sst:d  some  prudent  doubts  regarding  the 
assertions  of  the  book-keeper  and  serx'ants.  The  cashier  wu  sent 
to  the  Black  Cross,  but  soon  came  back  with  a  complete  con 
tion.  Madame  Hantcs  smilctl  in  astonishment  at  the  whole  a 
and  knew  not  what  answer  lo  make  ;  only  she  contmued  of  opinion 
the  matter  would  be  difTerenlly  explained,  for  she  would  not  sur- 
render her  plain  good  sense  to  diis  strange  story. 

I     All  at  once  Herr  Bantcs  started  up  in  real  mortal  anxiely,  and 
turned  so  pole  that  Madame  Bantcs  begun  to  tremble  for  him  ;  for  a 
short  time  he  cither  could  not  speak  or  would  not.     At  length  he 
exclaimed  in  a  hollow,  faltering  voice  : — 
*'  Mother,  if  one  be  true,  the  other  may  be  Iruc  too." 
"  What,  then,  for  God's  sake  ! " 
"  Do  you  think  Frederiea  is  still  asleep?  We  were  lying  awnkc  long 
before  we  got  up;  ha.'c  you  heard  the  slightest  souml  of  her  in  the 
next  room — a  footstep — the  moving  of  a  chair  ?  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  you  don't  surely  suRpcct  the  cliitd  is 
"  But  if  one  be  true,  the  other  may  be  so  too — it  would  be  dreadfut 
T  have  not  courage  cno\\a\\  vo  ^o  axvd  w«." 
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•'  How,  then  !  you  really  believe  she" 

"  I  say  yes,  with  ha-  neck  ttviiUJ  ''^ 

With  these  words  the  old  man  rushed  off",  tortured  by  the  worst 
^forebodings,  into  Frederica's  bedroom.  Madame  Bantes  anxiousl}^ 
followed  him — he  laid  his  trembling  hand  on  the  back  of  tlie  door — 
he  sofily  opened  Jl — he  scarce  ventured  to  brcHthc,  and  as  he  heard 
not  a  MJund  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  look  at  the  bed. 
I  "You  look,  mamma,"  said  he,  and  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
agitation. 

"  She  is  swcciiy  asleep,"  said  Madame  Rintes. 
He  directed  his  eyes  towards  her ;  there  lay  Frederica  unhurt  in 
bed,  Iter  awect  face,  with  her  eyes  dosed  in  morning  slumljers,  in  !ts 
^customar)-  jilacc. 

"But  is  she  living?"  asked  Herr  liantes,  who  mistrustfully  regarded 

ic  hL-a%'irg  of  his  child's  bosom  as  an  ocular  deception. 

He  was  only  happy  when  he  touched  her  warm  hand,  and  was  still 

more  so  when,  awakened  by  it,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  first 

impulse  was  a  smile  of  affectionate  wonder.      Her  mother  explained 

the  visit,  and  infonned  her  of  Herr  von  Hahn's  mysterious  disappear- 

icc,  and  the  fresh  anxiety  which  it  Iiad  caused  her  lather.     The 

R'hole  iwrty  were  merrj-  and  happy. 

J  And  still  merrier  and  li-ippier  were  they  on  the  evening  of  the  same 

^■Say  when  sittinjj  all^togcllier  at  supper,  and  a  carriage  rolled  rapidly 

^HOirough  the  streets,  and  suddenly  stopped  before  the  door.  Frederica 

^BiKtcncd,  then  sprang  up  and  cried  "  Waldridi !  "      It  was  himself 

^HkU  hastened  to  meet  him  :  Herr  Banter  welcomed  him  with  a  more 

^■oearty  embrace  than  ever.     A  thousand  questions  had  to  be  a.skcd 

and  answered,  and  asked  again.     At  length  the  old  father  i>ut  a  stop 

the  noise  and  placed  the  commandant  as  usual  by  his  side.     And 

icn  the  lively,  cheerful  talk  commenced  afresh. 

"And  only  fancy,"  cried  he.  "only  fancy,  my  good  fellow,  my 

hy  captain :  we've  had  the  devil's  own  self,  the  Dead  .Stranger, 

id  such  like,  here  in  Herlwshcim — nay,  bodily  in  this  house.    \Vhat 

do  you  say  10  that?  Aye,  what  do  you  say  to  it?   Within  scarce  four- 

uid-twenty  hours  he  had  again  fished  out  his  three  brides  ;  first  of  all 

ihcrc  was  my  girl  Frederica  there,  then  the  HUrgermeisters  Minchen. 

and  thirdly  a  milliner's  girl  called  Wiesel.     We  were  all  of  us  htrv  in 

tc  town  frightened  like  little  children  and  such  like  !  " 
'lite  connnandant  laughed  aloud  and  said : — 
"  For  all  that  I  dined  with  him  to-day  at  the  Post-house  in  Odcm- 
rg.     You  mean  Herr  von  Hahn  I  suppose,  and  none  other." 
Herr  flantcs  was  vexed,  though  he  smiled. 
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"  HcTT  von  Hahn  here,  Hcrr  von  Hahn  Uicrcl  Let  btm  b«  wl 
will,  it  was  the  Dead  Stranger  to  all  intenls  and  pitr|>o:»cs,  ami  be 
shall  ne\'er  have  my  Frcdertca  even  though  it  were  Hcrr  von  Hahn. 
]  could  never  endure  to  feel  a  cold  shudder  come  over  mc  as  orten 
as  I  looked  at  my  son-in-law.  If  he  really  be  my  old  friend's  soo, 
so  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  for  his  whole  a{>|M.*arance  Has  precisely 
as  you  described  that  of  the  Dead  .Stranger." 

•*  Ah  ;''  cried  the  captain,  *'  of  that  he  is  quite  innocent.  When 
in  the  first  winter  party  that  evening  I  was  forced  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  Dead  Stranger,  and  to  describe  his  exterior,  I  could  at  the 
moment  tliink  of  no  original  but  just  our  friend  Von  Hahn.  It 
occurred  to  mc  because  he  happened  just  then  to  be  doubly  dis- 
tasteful to  me.  When  I  was  removed  with  my  company  this  bxt 
summer  to  f^lerbesheim,  and  had  marched  a  few  miles  from  tlw 
capital,  I  made  a  slight  deviation  from  the  route  :  at  ibc  /a/*/^  ^TAMr 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  1  was  particularly  struck,  among  the  numy 
travellers  who  were  dining  there,  with  Hcrr  von  Halms  unusually 
tall  figure  (which  exceeded  by  a  whole  head  that  of  ordinary  mortalsX 
and  at  the  same  time  xvith  his  black  hair,  his  ashy  |>ale  face,  and 
black  dress.  I  wan  told  he  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  banker. 
He  was  then  personally  indiflTcrcnt  to  me,  but  nevertheless  1  could 
not  forget  his  exterior,  and  still  less  could  I  forget  it  when  he  ccaacd 
to  be  indifferent  to  me,  because  he — you  mil  permit  me  to  say  so — 
because  I  knetv  that  he  was  Miss  Frederica's  destined  lover." 

"By  Heaven!"  cried  Herr  (lantes,  bursting  into  loud  laughter, 
and  passing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  "a  rival's  whimsical  irick! 
Nothing  else !  That  it  should  enter  into  nobody's  head,  not  even 
the  all-knowing,  sagacious  Btirgermeister  and  his  |wlice!  Oi^bt  it 
not  to  have  struck  me  the  moment  I  saw  Herr  von  Hahn  that  our 
roguish  commandant  might  ]>robably  Iiavc  known  him,  and  camd 
Ills  Dead  Stranger  out  of  him  ?  \Vc  old  folks  remain  simple  children, 
and  such  like,  even  to  our  grey  hair.  But,  t^apiain,  you've  bcca 
the  cause  of  a  worid  of  mischief.  Young  Halm  will  be  anfully 
enraged,  will  curse  and  swear  at  liaving  been  so  treated  here,  will  call 
me  an  old  Johnny  Noodle,  and  such  like." 

**  Nothing  of  the  sort,  my  good  sir,"  said  U'aldrich  ;  *'on  the  coo- 
ttary,  he  is  welt  satisfied  with  the  turn  things  liavc  taken.  He  bqgpBl 
me  to  give  you,  Madame  Uantcs,  and  your  daughter  his  kindest  co»- 
pliments  ;  he  and  I  became  quite  friends  to-day,  forwc  have  mutually 
confessed  to  each  other  all  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  M  first  wbe« 
we  sal  down  together  atone  at  dinner  at  the  rost-housc,  and  ate  our 
soup,  we  were  stiff  cnou^tv.    W«  ^ii  «&«a.  m*!  moody,  although  be 


did  not  linow  me ;  and  I  was  silent  and  moody,  because  T  did  know 
him,  and  believed  he  Mas  guing  lo  Herbcsheiin  on  a  luver'ii  errand. 
By  mere  accident,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  civil  n'oids  across  die 
^vCable,  I  underslCKxl  thai   he  came  from  Herbesheiin,  and  was  travel- 
^Bling  homewards.     I  bumed  with  a  very  pardonable  curiosity  to  know 
^vtDore :  of  course  I  could  not  deny  that  I  was  well  acquainted  u-iih 
^"  Hcrbeshelm,  was  the  commandant  of  the  town.     *  Ha  !  ha  !'  cried 
he,  laughing,  and  gave  me  his  hand  across  the  table,  '  my  lucky 
rival,  whom  I  am  bound  to  congratulate  on  his  good  fortune.'    After 
^—(hat  wc  became  more  familiar  with  each  other,  and  sincerity  was  the 
^BoFdcr  of  die  day.    Just  think,  my  good  aW,  he  affirmed  that  Frcderica 
^^had  herself  declared  she  was  already  engaged  to  me.  and  had  en- 
Uvatcd  him  not  to  make  us  both  unhappy    and  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  kissed  your  daughter's  hand,  and  told  her  he  had  indeed  im- 
plicitly obeyed   his  father's   will    >n  coming    to   Herbeslieim  and 
soliciting  her  hand,  but  that  it  was  only  half  in  earnest,  and  even 
with  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  pru{)Osed  union  by  his  own  be- 
tia>iour ;  for  that  he  had  a  secret  attachment  in  the  capital  to  the 
daughterof  oncof  the  professors,  who,  however,  |>ossessed  little  earthly 

i Wealth  beyond  his  mental  endowments,  all  which  was  a  subject  of 
vexation  and  horror  to  old  Haho,  who  had  forbidden  nil  thoughts 
of  the  poor  professor's  daughter  under  pain  of  disinheritance  :  but 
the  young  Hahn  hud  promised  tlic  girl  to  be  tnie  to  her,  and  wa& 
nevertheless  hmily  resolved  to  marry  her  al^er  his  father's  deatk" 
I  **  What  1 "  cried  Herr  Bantes,  in  amazement,  "  and  you,  frcderica, 
kncK-  all  that  from  himself?  (,'hildren,  I  can  t  help  thinking  you've 
all  been  triHing  uiih  me  :  how  comes  it  you  never  told  me  a  word, 
A  syllable  of  all  this?" 
^K  Frcderica  kissed  her  Cither's  hand,  and  said :  "  Recollect,  my  dear 
P^ither;  do  not  upbraid  your  Frederica.  Do  you  not  remember,  when 
J  came  in  so  happy  after  my  conversation  with  Herr  von  Holin,  and 
began  to  praise  hint,  and  meant  lo  tell  you  Ihe  whole  jionicubrs,  ho%v 
angry  you  were?  Oon't  you  remember  how  you  bid  me  be  silent, 
and  promised,  as  a  reward  for  my  blind  obedience,  to  exchange  Herr 
^Kon  Hahn  for  Waldrich?" 

^V    "  Hem — did  I  so  ?    There's  notliing  in  llie  world  like  obedience 
when  one  has  a  litUe  advantage  to  gain  by  iL" 

"  Wasn't  I  obliged  to  obe>'  ?  didn't  you  Uireatea  to  shut  me  up, 

and  my  dear  mother  too,  in  the  cellar  if ■ 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Chalterbojc,  don't  cast  my  .sins  in  my  face ;  but, 
you  chose  lo  chatter  with  young  Hahn  without  my  knowledge, 
d'ye  see,  couldn't  you  just  have   lold  bim   \\\tft  'wVvaX  a.  sviMx^i:. 
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prejudice  existed  in  the  town  concerning  hiiu?  He  would  »r<lf 
have  been  in  a  position  to  set  us  right  inuncdiutcly.  At  least  you 
should  have  given  him  some  fitting  reason  why  we  behaved  to  him  in 
such  a  fashion.'' 

"  And  so  I  did.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  my  heart  and  aflect>on& 
were  wholly  pre-engaged  he  rejoiced,  and  told  me  the  same  story 
regarding  himself.  A  more  fitting  reason  for  breaking  off  the  mar- 
riage could  not  offer  itself.  You  must  remember,  mamma  and  I 
had  invited  him  to  dinner  ;  but" 

**SiIencc^go  on,  captain.  He  was  not  angry  with  «s  then?  bm 
what  must  he  think  of  us  good  people  of  Hcrbesheim  ?  Did  he  not 
believe  we  had  one  and  all  become  Advent  fools,  and  such  like?" 

"Something  of  that  sort  he  really  did  believe,"  replied  Waldridl; 
"the  behaviour  of  all  the  people  in  Herbeshcim  must  have  sorpiucd 
him,  for  he  described  to  me  most  laughable  scenes  caused  by  tht 
universal  terror ;  but  after  the  Hiirgermeister  had  told  him  the  legend 
of  the  Dead  Stranger,  and  informed  him  at  the  same  lime  lloc 
people  did  him  the  unmerited  honour  of  regarding  him  as  a  can&cr 
of  tlie  Winter  King  of  blessed  memory*,  who  died  two  centuries  a^ 
everything  seemed  yet  more  absurd  to  him,  and  he  amused  himself 
greatly  at  the  dread  and  fright  which  his  appearance  had  so  tiu)0> 
cently  caused." 

"And  for  which  you  alone,  wth  your  wicked  d«scriptiofu,  are  to 
be  blamed,  Master  Waldrirh,"  cried  Krederica ;  "don't  forget  thai — 
who  knew  before  the  first  winter  jwriy  what  sort  of  looking  pcisoa 
the  Dead  Stranger  was?  On  the  following  morning  the  vcr>'  children 
in  the  streets  were  talking  about  it." 

"  Well :  I  was  honest  enough  to  confess  my  sins  to  Herr  von  Hahs 
as  soon  as  I  could  recover  the  use  of  speech  aAer  a  quarter  tA  aa 
hour's  fit  of  laughlt-r.  It  was  |)art)onablc  enough,  though  vct)'  absurd, 
that  his  figure  should  have  presented  itself  to  my  mind ;  yet  I  the* 
dreamt  as  much  that  the  sky  would  fall  as  that  my  innocent  story 
would  have  such  an  effect  Herr  von  Hahn  laughed  imTnoderaiety, 
and  so  did  T;  and  he  then  informed  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
had  carried  on  all  sorts  of  jokes  to  alarm  the  enlightened  Herb*** 
hcimcTs  still  more,  and  confirm  them  in  their  pious  t»clief.  For  the 
purpose  of  plaguing  an  enamoured  policeman,  he  had  visited  ttie 
milliners  girl  to  whom  he  was  attathed  ;  and,  to  complete  the  fi^^ 
and  amazement  of  his  terrified  landlord,  he  had  pretended  he  shaoid 
go  to  bed  early  and  set  off  on  the  following  day ;  but  in  the  *1arl?i>f« 
of  the  evening  he  had  by  means  of  his  servant  got  his  trunk  conreycd 
out  of  tlie  gate,  V\ad  waWcA  vo  'i^t  \W3\  N^^«i  Vj  -Kuvmliffit, 
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hod  there  taken  x  caniage  to  the  next  pos:sution,  after  ha\-uig  had 
some  ^eep.  This  wis  enoogh  ;  and  not  often  in  the  woHU  ha\x  two 
men  so  successfiilly  imitated  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  Homer's 
gods  at  Vulcan's  restlessness  in  Oi>TnfUs  as  we  both  laughed  at  the 
bustle  into  which  the  Dead  Stranger  put  the  good  people  of  Herbcs- 
heim.  Over  a  bottle  of  champagne  a  bond  of  Oicndship  was  con- 
cluded between  us,  two  reconciled  rivals,  and  we  parted  later  fnMii  - 
each  other  than  we  at  fir^  thought  we  Uiould  when  we  sat  down  to 
our  soup." 

Notwithstanding  the  old  father  smiled  ai  Waldrith's  drcumsianttal 
communications,  yet  some  internal  conflict  seemed  at  work  within 
him.  Vexation  and  pleasure  appeared  strangely  mingled  on  his 
counteoaQcc  Frcdcrica  tenderly  caressed  him,  for  she  understood 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  kissed  an*ay  the  &owns  as  they 
showed  themselves  on  his  forehead. 

"Children,"  said  heat  last,  "now  you  see  what  a  train  of  follies 
and  absurdities  superstition  brings  with  it ;  and  even  I,  old  philo- 
sopher as  I  am,  must  needs  put  on  the  tool's  cap  and  follow  the  rest. 
1  would  £un  be  aslumed  of  myself,  but  yet  I  think  it  would  be  as 
zidiculous  to  be  ashamed  of  one's  poor  human  nature,  ixi  it  is. 
Let  nobody  fancy  he  stands  erect,  strong,  finn  on  his  feet,  and  such 
like,  but  rather  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Mamma,  order  a  bowl 
of  punch  that  we  may  be  merry  with  our  commandant.  I  say  kv — 
that  means  my  own  tnsignt5cance,  for  you  have  won  the  victory  as 
itgBids  superior  disccmmeni,  and  are  pleased  withal;  and  you, 
Froderica,  'tis  easy  to  be  seen,  are  perfectly  at  case  regarding 
Waldrich  there  opposite,  for  you  have  won  a  complete  victory  as 
regards  your  love.** 

Madame  Baiites  gave  the  commandant  her  hand  with  a  kind  and 
really  maternal  smile,  and  said  : — 

"  Did  you  rightly  undcnitand  those  last  words?" 

'*  No,"  said  the  captain,  confused  and  blu>.hinij ;  "  but  I  would  ftii 
be  bold  enough  to  understand  them.'* 

*•  Mamma,  order  a  bowl  of  punch  to  be  made,  and  put  ead  to  xB 
this  talk  and  sudi  like  ;  wc  must  wash  this  confounded  sioty  of  tlw 
Dead  Stranger  out  of  uur  memories  -in  punch.  The  itioq^H:  aatf 
most  cotirageous  man,  who  ma\-  have  had  more  than  a  dose*  bilUciv 
-whistling  about  his  head,  has  at  times  his  moments  of  wotoev  ;  liir 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe  who  has  successfully  atdc  fall  <«r 
through  foreign  seas  and  countries  may  sometimes  nuK  faiv- 
taking  a  walk ;  the  most  devout  ajid  purest  faride  ctf 
moments  like  any  other  daughter  of  Eve ;  and  m. 
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times  when  the  cleverest  man  under  the  sun  has  less  sense  than  a 
mere  clown." 

"Begin,  then,  dear  papa,"  said  Frederica  coaxingly,  "to  talk  of 
something  else  ;  for  instance,  begin  some  other  subject" 

'■^ Apropos^  commandant,"  continued  Heir  Bantes,  "do  you  kno*- 
that  I  have  sold  you  ?  At  the  price  of  being  £tirly  rid  of  the  Dead 
Stranger,  I  have  sold  you  to  Frederica.  Do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I 
thus,  without  leave  or  licence,  disposed  of  you  in  your  absence.  h& 
former  guardian,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  make  so  free  with  you. 
There,  Frederica,  go  and  take  him,  and  be  happy  together." 

Both  sprang  up  and  threw  their  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Stop,"  continued  he,  "  but,  Waldrich,  off  with  the  uniform." 

"  It  shall  be  so,"  said  the  commandant,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  joy. 

"  And  you  must  take  leave  of  the  army  altogether;  for  Frederica 
is  to  live  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  I  have  bestowed  you  on 
her,  not  her  on  you." 

"  To-morrow  I  will  give  up  my  commission." 

"  Children/'  cried  Herr  Bantes,  while  he  strove  to  free  himself 
from  the  warm  embraces  of  the  young  pair,  "your  joy  is  rather  of  a 
suffocating  nature.     Mamma,  bring  us  the  punch." 


THE    END. 


Number  One. 

A  REHIIIISCEIICE  OF  UST  TEAR'S  ACADEMY. 

V  farountc,  tou  must  know. 
In  the  Piccadilly  Sbov, 
Is  the  portrait  of  a  lass 
Bravely  done. 
'Mid  the  fifteen  eight}--three 
Works  of  art  that  )'ou  may  see. 

There  is  nothing  can  suqiass — 
•'  Number  One  :  "• 

Ver>'  far  above  the  line 
Is  this  favourite  of  mine : 

You  may  see  her  smiling  there. 
O'er  the  crowds. 
If  you  bring  a  good  hrgnettf. 
You  may  see  my  dainty  pet ; 

hike  the  Jungfrau,  pink  and  fair, 
Mid  the  clouds. 

Are  you  constant  in  your  loves  ? 
l>o  you  change  them  with  your  gloves  ? 
Pray  does  Worth  pervade  your  train — - 
Or  your  heart  ? 
Are )OU  fickle,  are  you  leal, 
Are  your  sunny  tresses  real. 
Or  your  roses  only  vain 
AVorks  of  art  ? 

Ah  !  no  doubt  the  wizard  who 
Your  delicious  picture  drew 
Is  an  artist  quite  as  bold 
As  he's  good. 
He  would  sanctify  a  saint 
And  the  fairest  lily  paint ; 

Or  would  gild  refint^  gold 
If  he  could. 
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I  sincerely  envy  him 
Who  the  fortune  had  to  Hmn 
Her  bewitching  hazel  eyes 
With  his  brush : 
Who  could  study  ev'ry  grace 
In  her  winsome  little  face, 

And  the  subtle  charm  that  lies 
In  her  blush, 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  shame 
That  your  pretty  fece  and  frame, 
Ruthless  hangers  out  of  view 
Seek  to  hide : 
But  perhaps  Sir  Francis  G — 
And  his  myrmidons  agree, 

Peerless  angels  such  as  you — 
Should  be  "  skyed" ! 

Ah  !  were  I  but  twenly-two 
I  would  hinge  the  knee  to  you 

And  most  humbly  kiss  your  glove, 
At  your  throne  : 
Thrice  happy  he  whose  sighs 
Draw  this  sweet  Heart  Union  prize 
In  the  lottery  of  Love 
For  his  own ! 

If  I  knew  but  your  papa, 
Could  I  only  *'ask  mamma,"* 
It  is  clear  enough  to  me 
As  the  sun 
That  all  thro'  this  weary  life, 
Mid  its  pleasure,  pain,  and  strife. 
All  my  care  and  love  should  be 
\..z.  "Number  One." 

J.  Ashh'.-Stf.krv, 
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VI.— AT  TEMPLE  BAR. 


(I. 

I 
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)HE  old  gateway  is  on  its  lust  legs.    The  new  I-iw  Courts 
will  assuredly  rise  up  some  day  and  show  their  fair  propor- 
tions  to  the  Strand.      Despite  satirist  and  burlesque 
writer,  the  new  buildings  are  going  on.      The  hoarding 
of  Willing  will  one  day  fall  iR-forc  the  command  of  the  chief  stone- 
mnson  ;  and  then  may  Temple  Bar  look  its  last  upon  Fleet  Street. 
_An  the  antiquarians  of  London,  all  die  dr)'-as-dust  philosophers  in 
the  country,  will  step  forth  .md  do  liattle  for  the  ancient  gateway. 
They  will  write  to  Altf/J  a/uJ  Querits;  they  will  invoke  the  shade  of 
SvLVANL's  Urban  ;  they  will  move  to  wrath  ihe  committees  of  dieir 
learned  societies ;  but  the  Corporation  of  Ijsndon  will  come  down  and 
carry  away  the  old  place,  and  set  it  up  in  some  quiet  retreat  where  we 
call  go  and  look  at  it  and  moralise  about  it,  and  recall  the  times  when 
[we  remember  passing  under  it,  with  that  everlasting  crowd,  out  of 
which  John  Bright  said  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  might  be  picked 
any  day  as  good  and  capable  of  government  as  the  gentlemen  who 
occupy  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  every  man  who  has  the  slightest  veneration  in  his  compound- 
of  qualities  and  sensibilities,  I  shall  respect  the  old  gateway  ;  but  I 
shall  not  r^et  to  find  it  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  taken  to  the  Temple 
Gardens,  or  put  up  in  one  of  the  parks  ;  1  would  rather  it  did  not  go 
to  the  Crjsr.il  Palace ;  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  standing  out  in  the 
back-yard  of  South  Kensington  ;  but  I  shall  be  prepared  to  sit  in  ib 
shadow  on  the  grass  of  Hyde  Park,  or  under  the  trees  of  Epptng 
i  Forest  At  present  it  is  out  of  place  altogether.  The  world  has 
4»onc  past  it.  Its  days  are  over.  The  "  poor  low  wretches  "  who 
sold  cheap  newspapers  in  1740,  and  provided  Hogarth  with  the 
Farthing  Post  for  the  fourth  plate  of  the  *'  Rake's  Progress,"  arc  no 
more ;  nay,  it  lias  become  respectable  to  print  and  sell  halfpenny 

!and  penny  papers. 
We  do  not  punish  traitors  nowadays,  partly  because  we  do  not 
fear  them,  and  further  because  they  only  talk  nonsense  and  mean 
They  gather  "  in  their  thousands,"  and  we  stand  by  and  listen  to  th( 
absurdities;  if  a  general  election   is  at  hand  great  riien  in  of 
even  give  them  audience ;   and  weaker  men  let  them  assist  in 
VuL.  X.  N.S).,  1*73.  n  %. 
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improvements.  In  the  men^'  days  of  Charles  we  should  have  hanged 
and  quartered  them,  and  decorated  Temple  Bar  with  their  rettums. 
But  even  the  sternest  opponent  of  Radical  leagues  would  hardlj  care 
to  see  Mr.  Bradlaugh  contributing  such  ariiclcs  to  Temple  Bar^  Nor 
would  this  ambitious  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  desire  to  put  Mr.  Hop- 
kins to  such  severe  exposure.  No,  these  are  not  tlie  da>'S  for  Temple 
Bar.  Let  it  go.  It  will  never  again  see  so  glorious  z  day  as  that 
when  Queen  Victoria  and  her  royal  son  last  passed  beneath  its  portal, 
her  pathway  strewn  with  violets ;  while  Mr.  John  Bennett,  trying  to 
sit  gracefully  on  a  white  horse,  was  curvetting  on  his  way  to  knight* 
hood.  Moreover,  autliors  are  gentlemen  now,  ahhougli  they  write 
for  penny  papers ;  the  overhanging  gables  that  made  a  brave  old- 
fashioned  show  are  gone  ;  barbers  have  given  over  blood-letting,  ood 
they  bru.sh  hair  by  machinery' ;  German  beer  and  American  drinks 
are  sold  in  Fleet  Street ;  locomotive  engines  ruih  over  Ludgatc  Hill ; 
SvtA'ANUs  Ur»an  has  laid  aside  his  buckled  shoes  and  ruffles  to  take 
his  place  nith  modem  men  and  manners ;  a  French  emperor  dies  in 
our  midst,  and  we  weep  tears  of  sorrow  over  his  bier  ;  we  send 
letters  by  lightning  lo  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  communicating  with  the 
antipodes  beneath  the  ocean  In  a  shorter  time  than  it  used  to  take  U> 
navel  to  Oxford ;  therefore  have  wc  done  with  Temple  Bar.  Let  it 
be  put  away  in  some  quiet  comer,  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  gi\-e  roon 
for  the  great  hunwn  tide  of  life  ebbing  to  and  fro  between  ibc  shop 
and  the  villa,  the  City  and  the  sweet  West-end  of  town. 

M  night,  on  that  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  already  secnis  to  be 
years  ago — events  move  so  quickly  in  these  electrical  days— the 
cruel  Bar  pinched  and  crushed  people  to  death,  suflbcattng  them  ifl 
its  narrow  ways,  jealous  perhaps  of  the  [leople's  freedom  to  come  oikI 
go.  I  would  have  it  removed,  if  for  no  other  reason;  as  I  would  hare 
stocks  and  ducking-stools,  stakes  and  bull-rings,  if  they  existed ;  kK, 
after  all,  it  represents  little  else  in  hi<itor}*  but  a  gibbet.  Ilicre  b 
not  one  single  glorious  association  connected  with  it  Kven  Am 
an  antiquarian  point  of  view  it  ts  an  impostor.  It  is  only  two  hundred 
years  old.  I  will  take  )-ou  to  an  archway  at  Lincoln  that  was  baih 
before  Christ ;  and  yet  we  gaze  at  this  crumbling  Colgolha  tbtt 
stands  in  the  i^-ay  o(  London  street  progress,  and  talk  of  its  an- 
cient and  historical  associations.  A  hundred  years  ago  John  Gwynxw 
author  of  "  I^ndon  and  Westminster  Improved,"  and  of  many 
imprm'^ents  aAerwards  carried  out  on  his  suggestions,  ad\'ocatc4 
the  removal  of  Temple  Bar.  He  denounced  it  as  the  greatea 
nuisance  of  all  the  Cit)-  gates,  and  the  Bar  had  a  nairow  escape  «t 
time.    In  1759  the  City  went  so  far  in  their  scheme  of  rtmo^ 


to  nuke  pravistoo  fcr  nc  Iuscca  to  (put  poncsxitt  i  um  tfpBi  si 
1789  its  doom  wxs  almost  scaled.  In  t86S  a  newspaper  report cr 
with  his  perceptive  faculties  in  foU  operatioii,  discovered  a  cndc  in 
the  Bar ;  t»t  imliapiNljr  it  lamed  ^JDoroaly  to  be  some  of  Ae  novMr 
worked  oat  of  tbe  stones  on  the  occasion  of  the  decomlians  n 
hoDoui  of  the  Saltan  of  Turkey.  The  CUse  aUnn,  however*  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  discussion  by  the  Corporation,  which  coded 
in  the  I-ord  Mayor  adriaiiig  his  dvic  brethren  to  wait  and  sec  what 

■would  come  out  of  the  new  L^w  Courts  scheme.  Five  years  hare 
elapsed,  and  we  are  still  waiting,  but  we  cannot  ha^-e  much  longer  to 
wait. 

^B  Meanwhile  let  us  glooce  for  a  moment  nt  the  roost  notable  assock- 
tions  of  Temple  Bar ;  let  us  try  and  sec  for  what  reason  men  cry  out 
**Savc  this  splendid  relic  of  the  past,  this  trophy  of  Ijjndon  history, 
this  gate  of  our  fathers,  ihis  grand  piece  of  antiquity."  Its  only 
claim  (o  ancient  lineage  is  derived  from  its  site,  on  which  ground 
any  appk-stati  may  comfiete  with  it ;  while  its  historical  character  is 
a  story  which  England  might  well  desire  to  have  blotted  nut  for  ever. 
It  is  the  mcKicm  successor  of  the  ancient  Traitor's  tJntc,  which 
flourished  and  did  a  good  business  on  London  Bridge  live  hundred 
years  ago.  As  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  in  his  interesting  '*  Memorials  of 
Temple  Bar,"  is  careful  to  mention,  "We  are  indebted  to  His  Majesty 
of  glorious  memory,  Charles  11.,  for  immortalising  Temple  Bar,  by 
Iransftrrring  to  it  the  ancient  glories  of  Traitor's  Cj.itc."  Sir  Thoitvaa 
Armstrong  was  tlic  first  victim  who  helped  to  make  Temple  Bar 
historical.  A  Rye-house  plotter,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quanered ;  his  head  was  set  up  over  Westminster  Hall,  between 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  and  one  of  his  fiuaricn  waa 
spiked  on  Temple  Bar;  two  others  were  put  up  over  Aldgalo 
and  Aldersgate;  and  the  fourth  went  to  Suiffbrd,  whirh  town 
Sir  Thomas  had  represented  in  Parliament,  llic  gay  King, 
it  is  reported,  presented  Judge  Jeffries  with  a  bloodstone  in  memory 
of  this  excellent  judgment  and  sentence.  Sir  William  I'arkyns  and 
Sir  John  Freind,  leaders  in  the  plot  to  seize  the  King  while  hunting 
between  Brentford  and  Tumham  Green,  were  the  next  contnbutoni 
to  the  bloody  history  of  Temple  Bar.  They  were  hanged,  dmwn, 
and  quartered  at  Tybura  in  March,  1696,  and  Kvelyn  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  of  the  circumstance; — "April  ro,  1696.  Tlic  quaitcrs 
of  Sir  William  Perkins  and  Sir  John  Fnrind.  lately  executed  in  the 
plot,  with  Perkins's  head,  were  set  up  at  Temple  Bar,  a  dismal  sight 
which  many  pitied.  1  think  there  never  was  lucli  a  Temple  Bar  till 
,ow.  except  once,  in  the   time  of  Charlct    II.,  viz,,  .Sir  Thomu 
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AiTOStrong."  In  1715  ihc  remains  of  Joseph  Sullivan  on:amcnlcd  ihc 
gateway,  his  crime  being  the  cnliKtiiienl  of  men  in  ihc  s<:rvicc  ofihc 
Young  Pretender.  Near  them  a  year  aftcn\-ards  the  head  of  Heaty 
Oxburg  was  spited  on  the  reeking  Bar,  presently  to  have  a  companioo 
horror  in  the  head  of  the  misguided  young  Templar,  Christopher 
Sayer.  This  latter  was  fixed  there  on  the  18th  May,  1713,  "and 
here  it  remained  blackened  and  weather  beaten,  till  it  seemed  Ukdy 
to  be  '  the  oldest  inliabitant.' "  I  quote  Mr.  Noble,  who  quotes  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  NichoUs.  *'  Infancy  had  advanced  into  nuturr 
manhood/'  writes  the  former,  "  and  stilt  that  head  repulsively  looked 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  arch.  It  seemed  pan  of  the  arch 
itself.  Soon,  however,  it  had  two  neighbours ;  the  times  were  too 
much  out  of  joint  to  let  Temple  Bar  have  only  a  single  exhibition. 
For  thirty  years  the  head  of  Counsellor  Sayer  remained  in  its  place. 
One  stormy  night  it  blew  down  into  the  street  Some  authorities 
say  it  was  exhibited  in  a  public-house,  and  then  buried  beneath  the 
floor  by  Mr.  John  Pearce,  a  lawyer,  who  picked  it  up ;  but  Dr. 
Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  lx>ught  it,  as  he  believed,  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  buried  with  him  in  his  right  hand  at  St.  Giles's 
Church,  Oxford."  The  heads  of  Townley  and  Fletcher,  concenied 
in  the  rising  of  1745,  were  spiked  upon  the  Bar  in  1746,  aad 
remained  there  until  1772.  These  were  the  heads  to  which  Honcc 
Walpolc  referred  when  he  wrote,  "  I  have  been  this  morning  at  the 
Tower  (August  16,  1746),  and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  people  make  trade  of  letting  spy-glasses  at  a  halfpenny  a 
look." 

Is  it  in  memory  of  these  things  that  wc  are  to  prcserxe  Temi^f 
Bar?  Do  the  gorgeous  pageants  which  have  halted  here  for  dric 
rites  make  up  for  these  ghastly  memories?  Fleet  Street  can  treacttn 
up  the  prouder  incidents  ;  but  the  existence  of  Temple  Bar  is  needed 
to  keep  alive  the  horrors  with  which  tlie  locality  is  associated  it 
was  suggested  in  a  "Report  on  City  Trathc"  (1866),  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, that  '*  Fleet  Street  should  be  widened  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,  liom  Chancery  Lane  westwanL  At  Temple  Bar  a  dress 
should  be  formed,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Bar  might  be  allowed 
to  remain,  thus  retaining  the  ancient  entrance  to  tlie  City  without 
its  forming  a  hindrance  to  tile  traffic"  Better  that  it  were  takes 
away  to  some  quiet  retired  place,  where  one  may  go  and  visit  it 
silently,  and  thank  God  we  did  not  live  in  what  were  called  "the 
good  old  limes." 

On  highdays  and  holidays  otk  se«s  living  heads  at  tlie  windows  <£ 
Temple  Bar.  Thistootn,  2s  (ar  back  as  the  early  histor}-  of  the  gateway, 
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has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Child  and  Co.,  ihe  bankers,  who  have  access 
to  it  from  their  bonk.  The  firm  was  cstabHshed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  by  Francis  Child,  a  goldsmith,  who  married  his  master's  daughter, 
and  thus  became  rich.  Nell  Gw)'nne  kept  her  banking  account  at 
Messrs.  Child's,  and  Mr.  Timbs  has  seen  among  the  records  of  the 
firm  the  accounts  of  the  partner  Alderman  Backwell  for  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  the  French.  I'his  is  the  oldest  bank  in  London.  It  was 
originally  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Marigold,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  the  bank.  The  house  occupies  the  site  of  the  "  Devil  Tavern,'* 
where  Ben  Jonson,  no  doubt,  used  to  patronise  sweet  Will  Shake- 
speare. Like  this  modem  Temple  Bar,  Child's  Bank  is  cclipsctl  by 
a  pre\-ioiis  building  far  more  notable.  "The  Devil"  was  the  resort 
of  all  the  wits  and  poets  of  Jonson  s  time ;  and  here  in  1710  dined 
Dean  Swift,  Garth,  and  Addison.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  celebration  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child,  u{)on  which 
occasion,  in  honour  of  her  book,  he  and  the  Ivy  Lane  Club  crowned 
her  with  laurel  and  ate  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pic  stuck  with  bay 
leaves,  and  there  were  pleasant  conversation  and  drinking  uulit 
<laylight. 

There  are  gates  and  gates,  associations  and  associations.  Temple 
Bar  is  a  gate  by  itself,  with  an  exceptional  history.  If  it  were  even 
respectable,  cither  as  a  piece  of  architecture  or  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  or 
in  its  historical  memories,  ihe  treatment  which  it  receives  in  the 
present  day  would  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  theatrical 
property,  I-et  us  go  no  farther  bacic  than  Thanksgiving  Day.  White- 
washed, bedaubed  with  paint,  its  gates  plastered  with  gold  leaf  or 
Dutch  metal,  it  presented  a  sorry  sight.  Talk  of  the  days  of  white- 
washing churchwardens,  Temple  Bar,  if  it  have  any  claim  to  respect 
or  consideration,  presents  an  exhibition  of  Vandalism  quite  equal  to 
anything  which  antiquarian  societies  can  lay  to  the  account  of 
parochial  authorities  in  the  last  century.  Even  Charles  Dickens,  witli 
all  his  veneration  for  old  things,  could  only  see  Temple  Bar  in  the 
light  of  a  public  nuisance.  "The  raw  afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the 
dense  fog  is  densest,  and  the  muddy  streets  arc  muddiest,  near  tliat 
leaden-headed  old  obstruction,  appropriate  ornament  for  the  threshold 
of  »  leaden-headed  old  Corfkiration  :  Temple  Bar." 

To  some  of  the  readers  of  the  GentUmnn'i  Ma^^atine  it  may  seem 
odd  that  an  article  against  Temple  Bar  should  find  a  place  in  these 
pages,  John  Bull,  for  example,  will  probably  shake  his  stupid  old 
head  and  mumble  a  dull  protest.  lAst  month  he  objected  to  the 
Gentleman's  because  Svlvanus  Urban  does  not  devote  himself  to 
antiquities.     Fiction,  he  thinks,  is  a  desecration  to  this  magazine. 
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Would  he  limit  the  GaitUmatCs  circulation  to  his  own  small  circle? 
Six  years  ago,  when  the  G^iiiiemait's  Magatine  was  somewhat  in- 
•fluenced  by  opinions  such  as  that  of  John  BuU^  seven  or  eight 
hundred  gentlemen  bought  it,  and  read  it  no  doubt  When  the 
present  editor,  acting  on  the  true  prindples  of  its  founder,  adapted 
it  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ten  thousand  ladies  and  genUemen 
subscribed  for  it,  and  endorsed  the  new  management  I^  John  BuU 
take  that  lesson  to  heart  No  wonder  the  Conservative  party  is 
always  out  of  office,  when  we  remember  that  Jofm  Bull  is  its  chief 
weekly  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Happily  the  age  still  gets  (» 
and  passes  the  descendants  of  Solomon  GiUs;  and  it  will  get  beyond 
John  BuU  and  Temple  Bar,  as  it  gets  beyond  the  possibili^  of  suck 
an  incident  as  that  depicted  in  the  famous  picture  erf"  "De  Foe 
in  the  Pillory,"  with  Temple  Bar  standing  by  in  all  its  glory,  and 
wondering,  no  doubt,  when  the  mild  face  with  its  firm  eloquent  mouth 
would  be  presented  to  it  pale  and  bloody,  for  more  permanent  eahibi- 
tioQ  than  that  afforded  by  the  pilloiy.  Yes,  sweep  it  away,  this 
crumbling  impostor,  and  let  the  great  tide  of  human  progress  flow  on. 
Even  if  the  remains  of  that  once  famous  paper,  John  BuU^  be  ovo- 
whelmed  in  the  flood  of  modem  thought  and  sentiment,  the  w(Hrld 
will  suffer  no  loss.  The  political  party  which  my  conteroporuy 
affects  to  represent  would  be  gainers  by  the  event 


A  Voice  from  Poland, 

OSTROLENKA. 
BY  THE   EARL  OF  RAVENSWORTH. 

ARK  shadows  as  of  coiniag  rain 
Obscured  the  close  of  day, 
UTien  stretched  before  my  view  the  p'.ain 
Of  Ostrolenka  lay. 

Seemed  thai  the  light  of  Toland's  sur. 

Her  day  of  hopes  and  fears. 
That  once  had  Bung  its  radiance  (ai. 

Was  setting  now  in  tears. 

Bat  dear  and  calm  the  stream  pursued 

Its  course  towards  the  sea. 
Late  with  the  noblest  blood  imbrued 

Of  Poland's  chivalry. 

So  time  rolls  onward  still,  and  bears 

Along  its  ceaseless  flow 
The  annals  of  revolving  years, 

Their  deeds  of  crime  and  wo& 

As  on  I  went,  a  fabric  proud, 

A  p)Tanud  of  stone, 
Marked  where  the  Scythian's  annifd  crowd 

Stood  when  the  strife  was  done  : 

Marked  where  the  soldier  with  his  horse 

Slept  in  a  trophicd  grave. 
Fought  his  last  ti^hi,  and  ran  the  course 

Of  each  imperial  slave. 

And  thus.  I  thought,  on  Shinar's  plain 

Tlie  lower  presumptuous  rose, 
When  Ood  dispersed  its  builders  vain, 

Denouncing  them  His  foes. 

Scattered  about  o'er  mound  and  foxsc, 

In  penshat)lc  wood. 
Emblem  of  faiih,  the  lowly  cross, 

A  frail  memorial  stood. 
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As  if  the  Czar's  colossal  power 

Had  set  his  token  here. 
And  Poland,  in  her  dying  hour. 

Had  fled  for  refuge  tho'e. 

For  there,  they  said,  the  martyred  Pole 

Fell  on  his  native  sod, 
And  gave  for  Freedom's  sake  his  soul 

A  sacrifice  to  God : 

Thought,  as  his  life-blood  trickled  forth,, 

Of  Sobieski's  fame, 
'When  champions  of  the  haidy  north 

Saved  Christendom  from  shame : 

Thought  of  his  own  despairing  land 

AVhen  Kosciusko  fell, 
"What  time  the  fierce  barbarian's  band 

Stormed  Praga's  citadel : 

And  breathed  a  thankful  prayer  that  he 
Had  burst  a  tyrant's  chaip. 

And  fdught  and  died  a  patriot  free 
On  Ostrolenka's  plain. 


XI-".  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
SjtA-fa/ar  obsened  that  "  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of 
B  ^^^5*^^  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  the  tike^^ 
nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  tmdcrstanding  of  an  ^H 
author."  "Old  times  arc  changed."  People  in  the  present  age  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  tarrj*  not  to  make  inquiries  about  the  res  iiinni 
of  authors  and  authorlings.  Tlie  reader  of  this  will  care  right  little 
whether  I  be  a  blackhairtd,  ruddy  youth,  apt  to  "  indite  sonnets  to 
my  mistress's  eyebrow,"  or  a  decent  burgher  with  n-ifc  and  children* 
*'  fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  •  whether  I  be  a  dashing  officer  with  "an  eye 
like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command,"  or  a  studious  bookworm  poring 
through  spectacles  on  "  the  lines  and  the  letters  black."  Be  it  so  ; 
I  wish  well  to  my  friend,  unknowing  and  unknown. 

Be  it  so.  .And  yet  human  nature  in  this,  as  in  a  miUiun  other 
instances,  is  strangely  apt  to  retain  a  longing  for  the  vcr)'  thing  which 
it  professes  to  regard  with  much  magnanimous  indifference.  So  does 
the  shy  schoolboy  refuse  a  third  cheesecake  proffered  to  him  by  some 
good-natured  old-maiden  hostess,  when  (to  use  the  phrase  of  a  worthy 
spinster  who  bestowed  many  a  cheesecake  on  me),  while  he  says 
"  No,  ihank  you."  he  wishes  "  No,  thank  you "'  hanged  ;  so  does  the 
blushing  damsel  beg  her  soft-nonsense-pourer  "  not  to  talk  so,"  when 
yet,  were  he  to  cease  to  talk  so,  her  cheek  perchance  would  redden 
fully  as  much  from  a  far  dtfTcrcnl  and  far  less  agreeable  feeling.  So 
did  Caesar  refuse  the  crown  which  his  fingers  itched  to  grasp ;  and 
■  so,  we  doubt  not,  even  the  bishop-elect,  on  uttering  his  noio  episwfHjri 
BB(we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  usage  of  such 


*  N.B.  Apply  thnc  epithets  in  such  nipposed  ca%c  to  myself,  or,  at  Irut,  to 
my  wife :  leatt  of  all  to  my  olT^pnng,  thereby  erroneously  taking  *■  forty  "  to 
afrec  (as  the  erammariani  lay)  wilh  "  children  "  instead  of  "  yein." 
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a  formula),  would  look  rather  blank  were  he  to  be  titcnny  laken 
his  word,  and  sent  back  mitreless  and  crosieHess  to  the  lonrlicr  duties 
of  the  presb>-teral  suiJon,  And  even  so  1  myself,  though  so  calmly 
protiessing  to  acqaicscc  in  my  reader's  indifference  as  to  the  "  what " 
and  "  where  "  and  "how  "of  my  personal  existence,  have  a  secret 
wish  for  his  sympathy  and  good  opinion,  even  independently  of  the 
consideration  tliat  if  I  should  fail  to  interest  him  in  my  favour  he  may 
cease  to  read  on,  and  may  leave  the  rest  of  the  pages  of  this  article 
uncut — how  greatly  to  my  disparagement  and  future  detriment  3a 
regards  my  relations  with  the  editofi  should  he  chance  to  discover 
the  foot,  it  were  needless  to  mention. 

Know,  then,  "O  reader,  if  that  ihou  canst  read  T  (and  be  assured 
that  I  address  to  tlicc  this  wcU-known  line  with  reference  to  thy  power 
■of  endurance,  not  thy  extent  of  scholarship),  that  I  am  a  bachekit. 
A  good-natured  friend  has  obligingly  informed  me  that  the  )-oung 
ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  an  old  bachelor,  but  by  this 
additional  epithet  I,  as  saith  the  Black  Knight  in  Ix-anhoe  concerning 
his  j«<irx^u^/of  "sluggard,"  "am  no  way  ambitions  to  l>e  distinguished.  * 
I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  great-uncle ;  still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nieces  may  be  older  than  their  uncles,  and  that 
my  niece's  eldest  child  is  but  six  years  old.  And,  after  all,  I  think  it 
is  a  somewhat  hard  case  that  one  is  compelled  iioUns  I'oicns  to  take  up 
one's  title  of  uncle  or  great-uncle.  If  a  man  chooses  to  "achieve 
greatness  "  by  entering  into  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  he  has  of 
course  no  right  to  complain  on  being  made  father,  grandfather,  jjreat- 
grandfather,  and  so  on,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  lineal  socccssion — or 
supercession,  as  I  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  call  iL  But  for  a  m^m  to 
"have  greatness  thrust  upon  him  "  in  being  called  up  to  the  houKof 
elders  by  the  style  of  uncle,  with  chance  of  promotion  to  that  of 
great-uncle  (to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  even  a  further  UepX 
without  his  owti  consent,  n-ilhout  trial  either  by  juryorcourt-roartialt 
docs  seem  a  grievance  from  which  the  bachelors  of  this  free  and 
enlightened  nation  ought  to  take  some  measures  for  obtaining  relicC 
However,  "  things  must  be  as  they  must— /irwm  rvr^."  Be  it  %Ot  I 
say  once  more. 

The  human  mind — start  not,  dear  reader,  nothing  transfmdmtal  it 
coining — is  a  very  odd  sort  of  thing.  Without  Earning  one  single 
paragraph  of  essay  on  the  complexities  and  perplexities  of  meuphysics, 
which  I  do  not  understand--(does  anybody  ?•)--!  would  but  observe 
that  it  is  "  wonderful  to  view  "  how  the  said  human  mind  can  indulge 


/'Pshaw  :  how  can  a  loiy  tuuicnloQiI  anythfaig?" — Mrtapk^tkai  CrStie, 


Aiy  0%vn  Roont. 

in  gaiety,  nay,  even  m  levity  of  expression,  wKen  it  is  sencus,  yea 
sad,  to  its  very  con.  I  have  often  been  much  affected  at  die  oon- 
Ciast  betweoi  two  lettecs  oi  H.  Kirke  White,  flated  on  the  same  day, 
about  a  forrnighi  before  his  death  :  the  one  wiitcen  in  a  vein  of  kind- 
hearted,  playful  banter  on  the  difference  between  the  matnmoDml 
views  of  himself  and  of  his  correspondent;  the  other,  which  doubtless 
&hows  the  lone  of  his  mind  at  the  time — grave,  solemn,  mournful — 
on  the  stale  of  his  spiritual  concerns,  and  his  progress  in  teligioa. 
Various  reasons  in  various  cases  may  exist  for  this  discrepancy  between 
the  complexion  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  that  of  his  words  ;  the  fact, 
however,  is  one  of  familiar  occurrence ;  and  no  commcniaior  who 
lemcmbers  this  need  be  puzzled  to  excuse  Shakespeare  for  suffering 
Hamlet  to  talk  of  his  father's  ghost  as  "  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage," 
while  his  heart  at  the  same  time  is  full,  well-nigh  to  bunting,  of  grief 
and  indignation,  and  revenge.  Hamlet,  perchance,  was  wrong,  hot 
Shakespeare  was  right  "  Rut  whither  am  I  Krajed  ?"  1  was  only 
going  to  say  that  though  I  had  begun  this  article  in  so  trifling  a  strain, 
I  yet  am  by  no  means  at  present  a  member  of  the  gay  crew  of  Mirth, 
with 

»  Sport  ibat  wHakletl  Care  dcridn, 

Jlnd  Lau^lilcr  boldui£  both  his  utlcs. 

Retired  from  the  active  business  of  life,  I  cannot  help  exi>eriencing 
some  of  the  feeling  of  melancholy  as  welt  as  of  satisfaction  which  is 
apt  to  come  upon  him  who  makes  the  boast  "  Inveni  portum  :  spes 
ct  fortuna  vatcte  !"  If  no  longer  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  my 
earlier  days,  nor  harassed  with  the  trials  of  my  past  )xars  of  labour 
and  vexation,  I  yet  must  needs  perceive  that  I  am  no  longer  enlivened 
w^ith  the  faiiy  dreams  of  buoyant  youth,  nor  nened  with  the  vigorous 
resolution  of  meridian  manhood.  Still,  however,  I  will  be  cheerful 
in  this  my  "  peaceful  hermitage  " — the  neat  and  quiet  ]>ar$onage  of  a 
country  parish — where,  if  not  altogether  "  the  world  forgetting,"  yet 
assuredly  "by  the  worUl  forgot,"  1  sojourn  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
scholarly  and  amiable  curate,  the  husband  of  my  niece,  and  the  son 
of  the  college  friend  of  my  youth.  My  old  friend,  little  did  I  think 
when  we  so  jocundly  rowed  on  the  Cam  (for  wc  were  rowing  though 
not  rawing  men — 1  know  not  how  to  distinguish  the  terms  in  spelling, 
but  the  T'ivd  voa  difference  between  "  row  "  that  rhyraeth  to  "  know  " 
and  **  f^tf  "  that  rhymcth  to  "  now "  is  familiar  to  Cantabs',  and 
indeed  to  most  people's,  ears),  or  when  wc  so  heartily  crammed  in 
hall,  orso  studiously  trrtw/«*^(afier  another  sort)  for  the  Senate  House 
— little,  indeed,  did  I  think  that  he  and  that  I  should  be  driven  so 
diversely  about  "  the  cold,  rude  world,"  so  far  from  academic  bowert 
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and  pursuiu  ;  still  less,  that  thotigh  we  should  meet  no  more  in  after 
life,  yet  was  I  to  find  wiUi  his  son  the  shelter  and  solace  of  my 
declining  days  !  Yes,  I  will  still  be  cheeriul,  even  though  my  frail 
bark  has  lately  well-nigh  foundered  in  port — though,  to  drop  meta- 
phor, I  am  but  just  recovering  from  a  tedious  and  dajigerous  sicknesa, 
and  but  just  again  enabled  to  gaze  from  the  window'  of  my  sitting- 
room  on  the  sturdy  trunks  and  verdant  foliage  of  the  forest  of  oalu 
which  clothes  yonder  opposite  slope,  and  seems  to  rejoice  m  its. 
strength  and  its  beauty  beneath  the  beams  of  the  summer  sun. 

To  me 
High  mtmnlains  arc  a  reding, 

says  Byron,  in  phraseology  more  poetically  concise  than  logically 
correct ;  but  what  of  that  ?  England  is  a  free  country,  and  the 
English  is  a,  free  language,  and  can  allow  many  liberties  without  being 
much  the  worse  for  it — I,  for  ray  own  part,  would  so  speak  of  deep 
forests,  for  to  me  there  is  something  inexpressibly  enchanting  in  "the 
umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves,"  and  the  many  sights  and  soumk 
which  delight  the  ol>ser\'ant  stroller  in  the  sj'U'an  shades — the  son* 
light  on  some  open  patch  of  greensward,  contrasted  with  the  "  bcown 
horror  "  of  the  encircling  trees — the  vista  through  which  you  catdi 
a  far-off  glimpse  of  the  open  country — the  picturest^ue  hut  of  green 
fir-branches  which  shelters  the  sawyers  during  their  dinner  hour — the 
little  dark  and  lonely  pool  environed  with  an  army  of  rushes  and 
tlags  and  sedges,  drawn  up  I  know  not  how  many  lines  deep—die 
glancing  of  the  golden  crested  wren's  glittering  top-knot,  as  in  one 
of  his  nimble  movements  about  the  trunk  of  the  old  oak  it  encountos 
a  stray  sunbeam — the  troops  of  huge  ants  uavelling  with  ■■ 
immensity  of  bustle  and  luggage  to  and  fro,  imporui^[  thctr  com 
duty-free,  as  indeed  they  did  even  in  the  days  of  protection, 
ex[>orting  no  manufactures  in  return — the  scream  of  that  gaily-d 
chatterer,  the  jay — the  *' melancholy  murmur"  of  the  wood  pi^oa 
—the  stealthy  walk  of  a  fox  crossing  your  path,  and  perchance 
suggesting  to  a  poet  with  his  eye  in  a  line  frenzy  rolling,  or  to  a 
bewildered  cockney  [pardon  me  such  association,  "genus  initabtk 
vatum  I ")  with  an  eye  unaccustomed  to  draw  from  the  life,  the  ida 
of  a  wolf  or  a  hoalj  respectively — all  these  things,  and  countlot 
things  like  these,  make  me  a  haunter  (and  my  experience  toucfaia( 
them  might  qualify  mc,  if  1  had  but  political  interest  in  high  quartoik 
for  a  Commissioner)  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

But  all  these  have  for  some  lime  been  to  me  joys  (if  in  such  CMt 

icy  may  be  called  joys)  of  memory,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  of  notvoy 

iguinc  anticipation.     Now,  however,  that  I  actually  sec  from  sy 
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window  those  old  faimliir  trees,  I  do  almost  hear  the  present  rustle 

of  the  leaves  and  song  of  the  birds,  do  actually  think  that  I  shall 

again  visit  those  verdant   alleys  which  I  well-nigh  believed  I  had 

visited  for  the  last  time.     And  if  I  be  permitted  so  to  do,  yet  one 

time  must  be  the  last ;  but  why  sadden  this  sunny  hour  with  such 

sombre  thoughts?    No,  rather  let  me  now  taste,  in  the  slow  walk  in 

the  sheltered  garden  to  which  the  supporting  arm  of  my  kind  young 

/riend    invites   me,   the    delight  which    Gray    hu  so  exquisitely 

depicted  : — 

See  tbe  vretcfa  vbo  long  has  tosi'd 

On  tbe  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  r«piu  his  vigour  loil, 

And  brcithc  and  v-alk  aj^n : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  »ale. 
The  Mmple^t  note  that  swells  tbe  gale, 
The  cORimoa  hun,  the  air,  the  tkie-s  « 

To  him  are  opening  paradise. 

Perhaps,  by  the  bye,  many  an  admirer  of  these  lines  may  be  ignorant 
,of  the  original  of  which  they  are  an  imitation  : — 

Sans  doute  que  le  Dieu,  qui  nous  rend  I'eidstence, 

A  rheitftusc  convalescence 
Poor  de  nouveaux  plai&irs  donne  de  aouTeaoz  wni ; 
Let  plus  timplcs  objets,  le  chant  d'unc  fauvctte, 
Lc  matin  d'un  beau  jour,  la  %'erdurc  deft  bob. 

La  fnucheui  d'unc  violette, 

Mille  spectacles,  qu'aulrefois 

Oo  voyoit  avcc  nonchalance, 

Tramportcnl  aujounl'hui,  pr^sentent  des  appas 

Incoiuius  X  I'iodiiTlb^acc, 

Et  que  la  foulc  ne  volt  pas. 

Gresset  was  in  early  life  a  Jesuit,  and  the  author  of  a  poem 
<:alted  *  Vert-Vert,'  which,  making  a  great  sensation,  was  the  cause 
of  his  quitting  the  Society.  He  died  1777.  The  stanu  above 
(Quoted  is  contained  in  an  epistle  to  his  sister,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  Gray  himself  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  his  fragmenL" — 
British  Criiic  for  July,  1830 :  review  of  the  "Bishop  of  London's 
Sermons."  Whether  one  fully  agrees  or  not  in  the  Bishop's  opinion 
iliat  "  the  beautiful  lines  of  Gresset  arc  but  feebly  imitated  by  Gray," 
■one  cannot  help  regretting,  with  the  reviewer,  that  Gra/s  stanza  loses 
<nuch  in  the  comparison  by  the  pious  thought  introduced  by  the 
Frenchman  at  the  commencement  of  his.  But  the  reader,  perhaps, 
thinks  that  he  has  had  enough  of  this  digression,  though  I  will  not 
be  so  \'ain  as  to  suppose  he  longs  to  turn  from  Gray  and  Gresset  i 
ccder  to  hear  me  "babble  of  green  6elds"  myself. 
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Ix>vely,  Oh,  how  lovely!  has  been  to  me  the  sight  of  out-oMoor 
nature,  and  bow  difficult  is  it  for  me  to  refrain  from  bestowing  all  mr 
tediousness  of  description  in  gilding  refined  gold  and  paintiiig  the 
lily!  To  behold  the  whole  glorious  canopy  of  heaven  spread  out  in 
azure  circuit,  instead  of  that  little  parallelogram  of  sky  or  doiid 
which  I  saw  week  after  week  through  my  window  as  I  lay  on  my 
uneasy  bed — to  see  real  trees  in  uncounted  and  countless  ninety 
n-aving  in  the  breeze,  instead  of  the  figured  ones  depicted  on  my 
chintz  bed-curtains,  with  whose  everj*  unmoving  branch  and  un- 
changing leaf  my  wear)-  eye  was  but  ico  familiar but  enough  :  the 

reader  may  see  skies  and  trees  for  himself.  Not,  however,  for  him- 
self may  he  sec  such  "  pictured  life  "  as  is  displayed  on  those  chintz 
curtains ;  for  ray  bed,  Wfll-seasomd  in  a  sense  unknown  to  up- 
holsterers and  auctioneers,  puts  forth  far  greater  pretensions  to  attrvt 
the  gaze  and  employ  the  fancy  than  even  the  rose-coloured  and  while 
drapery  so  highly  lauded  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Voyage 
autour  de  m.i  chambre."  For  on  its  curtains  stand  depicted  "all 
seasons  and  their  change  " — no,  not  their  change,  for  ihey  neither 
"roll  "  nor  "change;  "  they  stand,  "  quarterly,"  as  the  heralds  call  il, 
in  a  square  array  of  pattern,  repeated  oft,  "another,  yet  the  saise." 
Not  from  1Tiomson*s  "  Seasons,"  nor  from  Bloomfield's  "  Farmer'* 
Boy,"  nor  yet  from  Ovid's  "Slabat  ver,"  5:c.,  in  the  description  of  the 
Solar  i'alace,  are  these  seasons  taken.  Spring  displays  a  pair  of 
lovers  seated  on  a  bank  ^^'ith  a  lamb  at  their  feel.  The  gentleman  » 
adorning  the  lady's  hair  with  flowers  with  one  hand,  while  with  tbc 
other  he  points,  using  the  well-established  gesture  proper  to  such 
colloquy,  to  the  supposed  site  of  that  important  viscus,  "  the  lcft-«ide 
weight,**  or,  as  we  say  in  plain  English,  the  heart,  which  he  is  rri- 
dently  otTcring  for  tlie  acceptance  of  the  coy  but  not  frowning  danud, 
who  listens  nothing  lolh  to  his  "  pleaded  reason  "  (or  unreason,  H 
the  case  may  be).  The  pet  lamb  lies  jauntUy  among  "hit  floway 
food,"  with  an  archness  of  attitude,  at  least  an  archness  of  leg,  whidi 
1  never  saw  in  living  lamb  in  these  degenerate  days ;  the  bine  tkj 
gives  him  no  ominous  vision  of  the  bluc^fr6ckcd  butcher ;  and  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  minl-saucc  he  gazes  with  hopeful 
appetite  on  the  turf,  and  ts  at  peace  with  all  the  herbs  of  the  ftcld. 
He,  indeed,  is  but  attired  in  a  simple  garment  of  lleecy  hosieryf 
diffenng  nought  in  material  or  arrangement  from  the  last  **  sprii^[ 
fashions  '  for  the  bleating  flock.  lUit  the  human  pair  \  How  quaint  a 
dress  for  a  wooing  swain  appears  that  huge  and  many-buttoned  coot, 
lihat  uaistcoat  descending  far  below  the  waist  wiili  its  deep  pockets 
id  bordered  flaps,  those  breeches — yet  surely  it  had  been  pi^  to 
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hare  htddca  ibose  htv  "  nunly  legs  **  (ire  shrcirdly  suspect,  by  tbe 
bye,  that  the  King  of  Spades  UtcfaUlj  **  puts  his  best  foot  foreoiost,'' 
and  that  the  limb  concealed  b^und  his  **  many-coloured  robe  "  ts  not 
a  match  for  the  one  so  ostentatiously  "  put  forth  ") — it  had  been  pity» 
1  say,  to  hai-e  hidden  their  goodly  calves  under  the  dtstinctioQ- 
leveUiog  cover  of  6oving  trousers.  And  then  the  lady  of  his  love  ; — 
with  her  hair  aXl  dravn  back  as  though  she  were  anxious  to  display 
every  individual  point  of  her  forehead  for  phrenological  ^aminnlion 
— with  those  formidable  sla)'S  "  in  linked "  tiglitncss  "  long  drawn 
out"  (it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  stjueeze  her  heart  too  closely  to 
leave  room  for  love,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  purely  physical  (iinc- 
tioos  of  luDgs  and  liver  and  "  the  rest  '*),  ntth  her  high-heeled  shoes 
so  quccriy  disguising  the  feet  that  "like  little  mice  peep  in  and  out** 
(to  use  a  simile  which  has  actually  been  applied  to  such  a  subject)  at 
the  ample  verge  of  that  nide-spreading  petticoat !  Yet,  doubtless, 
human  breasts  have  been  stirred  witli  human  passions  as  strongly 
beneath  such  cumbrous  ba^rgy  waistcoats  and  surh  uncouth  stay- 
armour  as  now  beneath  the  lightest  vest  or  most  classical  cincture. 
How  easily  might  1  here  full  into  a  long  train  of  lefieciions  on  the 
pse  of  time,  the  mortalit)-  of  man,  the  perpetual  change  of  actors  in 
the  still  proceeding  tra^-comedy  of  human  life!  And  truly  the 
sketchcr  of  this  scene  seems  to  have  wished  to  call  up  such  reflec- 
tions.  A  rose*bush  display  its  profusion  of  vernal  buds  and 
blossoms,  "all  redolent  of  joy  and  youth,"  on  one  side  of  the 
enamoured  pair;  on  the  other  is  a  row  of  funereal  ryi>rcsscs ;  and 
full,  also,  in  the  lovers'  sight,  though  their  sight  is  othen*  ise  employed, 
stands  a  monumental  um,  containing,  we  may  fancy,  tbe  dust 
uhcs  of  a  heart  that  in  its  day  of  life  throbbed  with  love  and 
high  v/ith  hope.  Did.  then,  the  same  thought  occur  to  this  obscu 
and  unknown  designer  which  Poussin  has  so  beautifully  embodied  ? 
I  refer  to  that  picture  wherein  he  has  with  such  touching  effect 
"dashed  the  mirth"  of  a  youthful  group  of  Arcadian  swains  and 
damsels  by  the  mrmento  mori  of  a  tomb  with  the  simple  inscription, 
"  Atque  in  Arcadia  ego":  "  I,  too,  in  Arcadia  ";  "  I,  too,  shared  in  the 
rural  toils  and  rural  sports  of  this  {laradise  of  Pan."  But  '*  Up,  up  ] — 
turn  back  into  life  1"  withdraw  n-e  the  lingering  eye  of  saddened  fancy 
from  the  sepulchral  urn 

'Whence  ihne  wonli  their  striclun  spiriti  melt, 

"  I,  too,  Uicphcrdi,  in  Arcadia  dwelt ! " 

For  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  "change  my  hand  ;"  nor  must 

expatiate  thus  on  the  remaining  three  numbers  of  this  maga^ne  of 

the  seasons.      1  may  but  hint  at  the  progress  of  affairs  through 
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■Eummer,  when  the  lovers  are  sauntering  along  in  a  «ort  of  Gcmi 
like  attitude,  each,  however,  having  a  hand  disengaged,  he  for 
scythe,  she  for  the  ralcc,  though  they  are  evidently  mere  amattrurs  (a 
raore  senses  than  one),  and  not  earning  sixpence  a  day  ;  and  ih 

(autumn — when,  by  way  of  a  "gift  for  his  fair,"  he  is  stripping  down 
jL  vine  of  interminable  length  from  the  "  husband  eUn,''  and  ha 
^^ering  her  with   the  loaded  festoons,   so    minatory  of  anti 
totalisra — to  winter,  when  the  maiden  sits  on  tJic  trunk  of  a  fc 
tree  (thick  and  warm   be   her  petticoats  !)  *'  like   Patience  on 
inonumeni,"  smiling  at  her  devoted  swain,  who  is  giving  a  specimen 
of  his  skill  and  grace  in  skating,  a  perfect  Dutch  Apollo  Bclvidcrt ; 
'while  far  away  in  the  distance  beyond  the  icy  stage  whereon  ibit 

■  caHsthcnic  melodrama  is  being  performed,  to  the  evident  deh^ 
the   sole    spectatress,  stands  a  nondescript  building,  which,  if 
might,  I  would  fain  take  for  a  church,  the  destined  scene  of  the  «|^_ 
proaching  nuptials ;  though  assuredly  the  tower,  which  greatly 
"sembles  a  gigantic  candle  tipped  with  a  dumpy  extinguisher, 
not    much   of  legitimate   ecclesiastical    architecture.      So, 

■  "the  single  married,  and  the  married  happv,"  through  many  a  long 
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Another  day.  Bulletin  :  Passed  a  good  night,  and  feel  d 
better.  Now,  then,  for  another  saunter,  and  another  inhalation 
out-of-door  air,  that  harmless  laughing-gas,  that  "cheers  but  not 
inebrLites."  But  O  the  rain !  the  rain  *  To-day  is  not  Thursday, 
yet  truly  is  it  "dies  Jo\t5,"  for  "Jupiter  Pluviua"  has  claimed  it  foe 
his  own,  and  the  whole  lowering  concave  of  heaven  is  as  one  imme 
colander,  bored  with  millions  of  holes  (nei'er  mind  the  natural  phil 
sophy  of  the  thing),  and  pouring  through  ever)'  individual  hole  an 
endless  string  of  watery  beads.  Let  the  able-bodied  forces,  who 
have  the  battle  of  life  to  fight,  arm  themselves  with  tlieir  umbrellas, 
and  go  forth;  but  I,  who  am  invalided,  will  keep  my  quarten ;  or,  to 
speak  in  style  more  suited  to  a  sick  civilian,  will  be  (for  to^y 
least)  an  in-patient.  But  let  me  be  glad  tliat  I  can  use  my  eyes 
hands,  and  that  I  am  not  quite  unequal  to  the  delights  of  a  nr. 
which  my  kind  friend  invites  me  to  nuke  among  his  parish  rpgisten, 
those  "  sliorl  and  simple  annals,"  where — 

To  be  bom  snd  die 
Of  rich  ind  poor  Diftkes  nji  tlie  hi»toiy. 
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fmitiiHiii  fi  I  iiiiiiiiM  iTiil  iwyiii—  ■■iHlr.  ■wiii^i  lir  mii  ill 
two  ends;  thu odxr  ilM  oTtbc  ihtmaiacd  jam «f vfttdk dicBc - 
parocfaitl  leoxdi  (tafcvanS  meiajdior!)  «r(  span.  Foipve  «c — 1» 
4S  grater  '^^— «*— ^«  are  voet  to  say,  as  more  (o  be  pitied  ihM 
bUmcd — and  cook  widi  ne  tnto  the  psism^  study,  10  the  opcnbiB 
of  the  ma  dacst,  wfccrem  are  kept  die  regigcw  at  the  hiptil^ 

nunia^csi  smI  baiiils  in  the  pariah  of  S^ ,  mm  the  jcv  1553  to 

this  vtiy  dajr.  PBhy  vohnnes  diese,  vimen  ^  vith  no  riew  to  pabft- 
xaAaa,"  pcegaxai  wish  Hats  far  hov  Buy  newt-tobc^wihfahcd 
bJopajAiea !  Thb  set  k  cosoplete,  but  vcfj  ^  fron  wdfbna.  Grtot 
indeed  is  the  cootnn  betvccn  the  old  brown-tcather<cn-eRd  thin 
\t>lume  of  the  sixtceDth  cenniTyaml  ibc  thnwing-roomtablc^ui^ 
numage  roisters  of  the  last  pAttcm.  with  thrir  green  biiMSing  and 
^It  letterii^  But  the  parchment  inside  of  the  ok]  book  pcHups 
bids  £iir  for  longer  duraitOD  than  the  paper  ditto  of  the  nev  ones— 

Ckcn  (ram  this  date^  thottgh  the  ancient  anicJe  has  K-id  the  wcw 

tear  of  three  centuries.  Be  tliai  as  it  nuy,  the  new  coati  of 
these  spnicdy-attircd  volumes  will  be  old  enough  ere  their  pages  arc 
filled,  unless  some  wondrous  change  take  place  in  the  cirrumstMiceA 
<}rthi5  secluded  and  not  nimierously  peopled  parish.     .\l  the  present 

they  will  1>e  filled  iu  about  three  hundred!  )'ear9— a  pleasing 
this  of  longevity  for  the  is&uer  of  an  oiVk  ial  ciirnUr  which 

shown  to  rae  by  my  clerical  fticnd  as  no  lud  illiislmltun  of  the 
poet's  adage,  "All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  thcniseKcj*."  In 
this  dicular  from  the  Rcgislrar-Gcncml,  which  accum{»an)cd,  I  think, 
these  volumes  on  their  arrival,  the  cler^LC)*  were  apprised  that  when 
the  marriage  register  books  were  tilled  timely  notice  was  to  be  given 
to  /wM,  when  a  further  supply  wouUl  lie  re<[iiia'<l  Ikihinking  him- 
self, however,  Uwt  "  in  some  iwrishcs  it  will  be  very  long  l>cfore  any 
furihcr  supply  will  be  required, ''  he  rwjuesls  that  this  Idler  may  be 
kept  with  ihc  register  liooks,  in  order  that  il  may  be  consigned  with 
ihem  to  the  successor  of  the  present  officiating  minister.  Not  a  hint, 
however,  about  At's  tKi'/i  successor ;  Uiough  my  fticnd  amu&ed  me 
liy  reuurking  that  his  clerical  predecessor  had  full  tnily  otuH.TVc<l,  on 
the  receipt  of  this  communicttion,  "  My  ofTicial  correspondent  Iww,  1 
upine,  right  little  chance-  'whatsoever  king  OuiU  reign,*  or  whiil- 
soc%'cr  Minuilry  shall  be  in  ofiicc— of  being  the  ret:i))tent  of  any 

application  for  new  marriage  register  books  fur  the  iiarbth  ot  S » 

in  tlic  year  21 — ."' 

Shall  1,  or  shall  !  not,  say  any  more  of  the^c  registem?     Perhaps 
I  «hall  only  be  railed  an  old  twaddler  for  my  pains ;  and  yet  tome 

Vol.  X.,  N.S.  i8;i,  n  % 
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might  thank  me  Tor  a  Tew  extracts  which  might  throw  a.  sporfc  of 
light  here  and  there  on  the  v-ay  in  which  matters  were  inaiugcd  in 
"  other  cb)-!! ;  **  at  any  rate  I  will  cliarge  tlie  reader  no  fee  for  nuluog 
the  transcripts, 

K^UtSTSX  BouK  Ko.  1. 

In  the  ycitrc  of  o'  Lonlc  1563  I  find  neither  Christcninge,  ^^*ed4ia£•c. 
buitall.  in  tlicolde  paper  bonkc  for  w-^  ta\xtc  I  odi)'(I  iLc  p>ii;e  followingc. — W.B. 

It  appears  from  a  stitement  in  I^tin*  prefixed  to  tliis  tiool: 
(No.  i)  tliat  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  parchment  volume  w« 
transcribed  from  an  older  book,  whidi  wc  ^ee  was  uf  [upcr.  \\t 
modems  have  hivt  returned  to  "  the  olde  paper  booke  "  .iflcr  all. 

Here  note  that  tbose  names  which  have  Iwnc  Re^»tcicd  from  lUe  yrait  of 
o'  Lordc  1571  unto  the  fj-rste  dayc  nr  JnnoAric  i5;'4:  Urc  yrarr  wa^  beanie 
XXV"*  uf  Miirche  and  from  hcncerurthc  yt  is  to  he  [.'  compalrdj  from  the 
ftfste  of  Janunye.    Willm  03t>amc. 

159S.  Buried  was  1  poore  womnn  called  old  nell  the  XXT**  daye  of  Junuilf . 

Buried  n-35  Sara  the  maide  uT  Willm  Boulde  the  23  diye  of  Seplcrolict,  ttof. 

Buried  was  Wiltm  Manisc  d^einge  alt  MMthfrw  Brule's  titc  7th  oT 
Oclotier,  1604. 

BuricI  was  Margcrie  Boulde  the  wj-fe  of  'U^tUm  Boulde  the  :;  iliyv  of 
October,  I'lO^. 

Married  were  Jolia  Adrian  ami  Hixabeth  Dartes  privately ;  m  hontc  a.\ 
reported  the  16  dayc  of  KcbniMic:  1G06. 


1 


The  art  of  "reporting  '  has  made  great  strides  bintc  rGo6,  >c{ 
**oiir  reporter"'  wotild  hardly  be  able  nowadays  to  "  put  tiinn  tke 
register"  a  mere  "report"  of  such  a  "  pretty  considerably  ijnccr" 
special -licence  proceeding  as  that  so  obh'gingly  here  recorded. 

Buried  was  a  poore  Cripic  n-oman  a  straoger  the  13  daye  of  October,  i6ix. 

Theese  aic  to  ccittlic  thiKe  yt  may  make  unh  fm-  nainct,  ChrotoitBfi, 
WnldinccA.  or  Burialls.  Registered  in  y  yearc  of  c/  Lord  fiod  i'>j;8  caused  be 
made  £ood  by  reason  of  \r  iMc  coniiumcin};  warrck  in  nti;^larHlc.  irtwun  fio4 
pScr\'e  fmm  the  like  any  more  wilh  t's. 

Buried  nas  Old  I.eniiard  came  from  C.  the  ibth  of  Mardi,  lti)7> 

Thee^e  arc  to  ccnilic  tboBc  y'  may  make  sirch  fot  tuime».  t'rbri->tniin];vs 
AV'cddinge^,  01  Hunatlc^,  in  S.  Keciilcr  Bcx>k  in  yc  yearn  of  ft'  l-ord  <jod  i*i>l 
ic  i^sx,  that  you  find  here  omitted  (for  the  major  p«rte)  by  rcuua  of  y°  lute  coo* 
sumeiog  inwanl  Wurcs  here  in  England  wbumc  (iod  deliver  us  (hxn  ibr  Ebe  lur 

*  Drawn  up  by  the  scboolmutcr  {there  were  iwhoolinMteri  in  tbi>^  <Uf«)  c4  «a 
uljoining  country  [uri«h.  lie  describes  the  enlricf  as  being  "  Nomina  corsm 
....  ({ui  ....  aut  Bnptiiimatis  aqu.i  abluli.  auI  Mitrimutiio  copolati.  aat 
Eccle»ia»ticx  Sepulturx  bencficio  afTcctl  fuer\iQt."  &c..  and  appeodt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  i^gc  this  notice  of  himKlf: — "  Guliclmo  Billingileyo  V-«aa 
I.Bdiningt«lro  hujuK  Ubri  Scriplote.  Anno  Dni.  Iff)?. — W.B.  (With  a  hi<l- 
nugl«terially'Clabonte  flourufa  between  the  initialt.) 
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wcr.  Amen,  for  thia  roHOD  I  otnttt  y*  nuilac  of  this  pa|>c.*  Thomss  Oantoa 
jonior  dc  S. 

II1C  Act  oT   PaTlUmcnt  fur  buijinf^  in  Woollen  taketh  date  tin  Ttrst  of 
Aui^nl.  Annu  Daniuil  1678. 

TIlis  is  ihc  Aci  (patriotically  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  trade)  which  called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  satirist's 
Karcissa :-  - 

"  Odious !  in  m*oo1!ch  !  'l would  a  saint  provoke ! " 
Weic  the  tnsi  words  ibat  poor, Xarciisa  spoke; 
*'Xo;  let  a  rlianning  i.-hint/,  and  BniswU  brc 

W'np  my  pjlr  liinlis,  -ind  Nliroud  my  lirdesf  face ; 
One  would  tioi,  &urc,  be  ftightfut  when  oae*.s  dc.id; 
And,  Betty,  cive  thu  checL  a  little  red." 

Most  of  the  burial  entries  for  the  following  throe  or  four  years 
contain    an    attestation    tliat  the  Act  had  been    complied  with; 

i(i}t9.  Ruth  the  Wife  of  Ralph  Stanley  Imr.  Oct  12'*  certified  by  A&hvit 

*sccordins  to  Act  of  Pailiam'  for  burning  in  Woollen. 
I  liavc  not  the  Act  to  refer  to  ;    but  I  believe  the  "collective 
wisdom  ■'  of  our  ancestors  allowed  loleratioo  "for  a  consideration  "  to 

■  Narcisxitc  Nonconformists.  From  the  Register  of  Comploii  Winyatcs, 
"Warwickshire  (sec  Howiti's  "Visits  to  Remarkable  Places"  for  an 
interesting  accoimt  of  an  ancient  mansion  .it  Compion  Winyates, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Nortli::mp'.on)  I  find  that  I  have  tran- 
scribed the  folUiwiiig  entry  and  note:— 

^B  l/'O'  K'  Hon''  M,iry'  Cnutilcss  of  Northampton  wai  baried  Aup  t^.  Rcc^ 
^B|^04  tos.  Tor  llic  pttoi  accordisc  to  tbc  Act  of  Parl>  for  t>dne  boiied  in  otliflr 
^Bthan  ahceji's  wool. 

The  iwnie  memorandum  occurs  in  counection  with  the  burials  of 

■other  memlwrs  of  the  same  family. 
Buried  vafi  a  Boy  llut  came  witli  a  Pus  y*  31st  December  l68j. 
Poor  boy  I  a  mother's  heart,  perchance,  long  yearned  afar  off  for  thy 
coming-in  vain.     Thy  pass  w.is  no  further  current ;  "sislc  viator** 
-ft-os  endonted  upon  it  at  S.  I 
H  RFXtSTEt  SooK  No.  II. 

^B      l7Dr>.    Aug.  1 1.    Married  were  Tbomas  Sore  ami  Sarah  Bates  of  this  Parish, 

Kttw.o. 

Mf  clerical  fiicnd  of  the  present  day  would  hardly  vouch  for  what 

*  Mediriitlcr  quidani  inepttis,  hujui  Parochia:  v£dUi<<,  qoi  oltoai  tapieiu  moltuni 
dc«tpuit.* 

*  Ihb  Latki  cbaractvT  (i>mlMibl)-  drawn  by  ib«  Miiiia—ywwr  ■dniiiM)  it  noi  *«tt  BAttmos 
;  (rwfMl,  «>^.  >(  ^  kMcw  »a  more  abvut  tb*  cowpiMitioB  of  Mcdician  that*  abnul 
I  of  Ea|IU  ^coM,  mu  indeed  ao  Itetler  Ihaa  a  "  nvdJcauer.** 
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took  place,  "  Iliacos  extra  muros,"  beyond  Uie  bounds  of  his  own 

parish. 

i't\.    Apriliii  i^**.     Scpulla  fuit  Agnes  Uxor  amantiuinu  jttxta  at*). 
&inia  JiKUthanU  Ctupentcr.  Eccl.  S — ians  Curali. 

"  Curator "  one  would  suppose  were  more  correct  as  to  Latinity. 
The  **curatus"  afterwards  became  rector,  when  he  had  n^ain  the 
misfortune   to  lose  a  wife — but   the  entry  on  this  occasion  is  in 

English. 

I733-    J^V  y"  '^V^-    Buried  vras  Mm.  Sarah  Carpcmer.  wife  of  tbe  RnneMl 

Mr.  Carpenter  of  this  Pamh. 

*Ti«  from  high  life  hich  chaiacten  are  dnwn  ; 

A  Main)  in  crape  is  twice  a  ^int  in  lawn  : 

A  jULl]>r  is  jtKt,  n  Chanc'llor  justcr  still ; 

A  gownmui  learn *d ;  a  Bishop,  what  you  will ; 

says  "  Essaying"  Pope  ;  and  therefore  miy  we  well  believe  that 
worthy  Jonathan  Carpenter — a  curate,  learned — a  rector,  what 
wiU — could  have  soared  to  Greek  in  the  second  of  these  two  entries, 
had  he  so  chosen,  instead  of  modestly  descending  to  •'  the  ndgar 
tongue." 

'7jt7-  Jily  36.  buried  u-ns  Mdu-artl  Go^lifij;  of  Newport  ia  Shivpthire.  boo* 
dentally  DrDWDe<l  by  Bathing  in  a  Marl  1^1  in  B —  Parish. 

The  present  character  of  our  registcts  is  stiifcr  and  more  tfffu^; 
and  marginal  notes  of  this  kind  are  usually  confined  to  tombstoae& 

174a  Au^tist  It.  Bttried  was  Mary  Allen  Widdow  She  was  maintaittnl \/j 
the  Charity  of  her  Sons  for  wcveral  years — Ajcd  83  years. 

Such  are  the  entries  which  I  have  here  jotted  down,  hoping  they 
may  interest  some  readers  ;  and  with  the  same  hope  I  will  add  a  lew 
extracts  from  a  secular  book,  which  lies  with  its  ecclestastacal  kia- 
drcd  in  the  same  rci>ositor>'  :— 

The  Accompt  Book  of  Tho:  Dttnlon  elected  Ilarish  BayliiTe  Jooe  tJw  j-^ik, 
Ajino  Dom.  1696. 
for  making  a  Sawpitt  at  Tilecross  Greene  010. 

Two  or  three  items  follow  relating  to  this  unlucky  sawptt,  whici 
was  not  destined  to  remain  as  a  "monumentiim  rerc  pcremuus" 
of  tlic  skill  of  the  **  mute  inglorious  "  Tctfords  and  HniDcls  of  *'oar 
village,"  for  quickly  succeeds  iJie  noiice:-- 

p'  11)0.  RadroTcl  for  GlUng  ap  the  Sawpitt  by  reason  it  sUped  is  by  tW  1 
flpring  there,  o     1    o 

ItiD.  1  p*  old  John  Bold  lor  rqtaireing  the  way  at  Eastall  bridgr,  a    a    a 

This  Ivastall  bridge  was,  in  tlic  days  when  T.  DtmtoD  "Bourisbed," 
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continual  sotxrcc  of  expense  to  the  parish, 
items  are  frequent  :^ 

p'  John  Bold  ju'  for  looking  to  the  lioile  in  AIquJs  at  Ea&ul]  Bridge,  O    I    O. 

p**  John  DolJ  for  putlini;  downe  .1  Poiutt  at  EMtall  Bridge  vt-^  was  pulled 
downc  bj-  some  Wafigoocr,  002. 

p'JolinBvld  for  (cndinn  the  Railc  at  Ea&tatl  Birge  (nV. /iwjtwi)  in  lime  of 
flidods,  being  due  at  EAter  1705,  o     r     o. 

B     Now,  however,  John  Bold's  "  occupation's  gone,"  e>'cn  as  he  him- 
self: Kastall  Bridge  is  fenced  with  substantial  brick  walls,  and  needs 
•no  care  "  in  time  of  floods." 
Itm.  I  p'*  Tbo.  Kerby  for  four  daj-es  work,  o 
Urn.  p"*  for  my  ownc  Diner  for  4  daj'cs,  o    o 


4    o. 
8. 


These  appear,  acx^ording  to  numerous  entries,  to  be  the  average  rates 
of  payment  at  that  time  for  "work  '*  and  for  "  Diners." 

^P  Itin.  p*  Mrx.  Chattock  for  a  hollow-Tree  loading  and  biingiog  into  the 
Radtymorc,  084. 

lun.  for  my  Attendance  and  labour- 

H  The  worthy  Dunton  leaves  the  amount  nil.  The  same  sort  of 
ultra-anti-sinccurc  entry  of  work  without  pay  occurs  several  times.* 
Vet  even  he,  like  patriots  on  a  larger  scite,  could  not  always  escape 
censure.  A  charge  which  he  did  make  on  one  occasion  called  forth 
a  snurt   opposition   in    the    rural  parliament,  t!ioui(!i   ceriaJnly  he 

•thereupon  did  what  many  patriots  would  not  luvc  done — gave  up  the 
**  tcterrima  belli  causa,"  the  remuneration  in  dispute :  witness  the 
follnning  pithy 

Mcni.  My  neighbour  Ralph  Cook  cavelled  against  my  ch.irgeing  the  useing 
ti  Bt>u»ciDg  Y'  paitit:uiar  lltin&ells  or  Tools  ii,z.  y*  were  leolly  my  owne  u^ed  about 
the  repaired  of  Ka^lfurd  old  House  when  t  was  with  a  mutual!  Consent  imploycd 
to  lake  rate  of  all  that  w'otke,  nay  1  walked  rely  .-tnd  Lite  wyicllc  as  iho'  it  liad 
my  ownc  bui&nes^  When  o'  Rt.  Haa''-"  W  Lord  D.  read  y*  parti- 
cular^ Cooks  ChoUer  began,  but,  had  lie  bene  to  repaire  the  iame,  he  &  all  the 
t^st  in  y'  Kml  could  scarily  fumislicd  all  llioac  Workmen  there  unployed  to  carry 
cm  such  old  work.  However,  I  duhed  out  150.  a»  may  be  secnewhen  lam  dead, 
and  out  of  Cook*»  way.    Tbo:  Duntofl  P—  Baity. 

On  the  opt>osite  page  accordingly  the  account  of  15s.  charged  for 

"  carrage  w'h  yc  use  of  ladders,' &:c.,  &c.,  appears  "dashed  out;'* 

[and  there  is  also  an  indicative,  or  vindicative,  scratch  of  a  finger  nail 


I 


*  N'or  does  be  fail  to  mark  the  sealoua  care  with  which  be  attended  to  the 
aveni)ibt  of  parochial  labours  :  on  one  occasion,  for  example.  <*  givdng  dilltgenl 
'  Wlendiince  at  y*  Couway  casting  up  at  Platl-BtiJgc  nfitiaies  in  mayer  up  to 
Ijr  middle  I.eeg." 
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(whether  a  prima  niaiiu  I  cannot  decide)  drawn  under  the  obnoxious 
figures  15. 

The  "BaUy'*  is  dast, 
And  his  "  pen"  is  rust ; 

Or  would  be  had  he  written  with  a  steel  "utinsell"  of  that  kind  :  and  he 
and  Ralph  Cook  are  long  ago  out  of  each  other's  way ;  or  shall  ve 
rather  say  we  hope  they  are  both  gone  one  way,  even  the  right  way, 
and  a  way  by  which  there  is  no  "  falling  out" 

Itm  p**  for  Ale  and  Tobacco  for  y"  workmen  beinge 

in  y*  cqM  water  and  mudd     ------     -026 

pd  W'"  Showell  for  6  dayes  getlinj;  Gravell  in  the 
Radlcymore  when  he  complained  he  had  no 
worke  to  goe  to  then  ..-----..040 

&  allowed  him  for  Beer      .--..--..qoC 

p<'  back  out  of  AV"*  Showell's    Rent,   he  making 

great  complaint       --.-.--..-006 

Touching  simplicity  on  the  part  of  the  historian  !  Splendid  muni- 
ficence towards  thee,  O  Wm.  Showell !  who  wert,  I  fear  (see  the  last 
copied  entry  before  this),  much  given  to  "  making  complaint '." 
Canning's  *'  Friend  of  Humanity,"  with  his  "  I  give  thee  sixpence! 

I'll  see  thee first !"  was  "made  of  sterner  stuff"  than  our  Parish 

Baily.  The  quantum  of  relief,  however,  after  all,  puts  one  mar- 
vellously in  mind  of  the  largeness  of  the  boon  once  conferred  on  the 
agricultural  interest  by  the  Legislature,  when  they  took  off  the  tax  on 
shepherds'  dogs. 

1701.  May  y«  a""".  Spent  by  consent  of  severall  in 
a  very  Raincy  day  at  Tile  rross  when  wee  walked 
ye  Bounds  of  S Pariiih  --.---.060 

O  dear  departed  Dunton  and  "severall"!  how  plainly  "in  my 
mind's  eye"  do  I  behold  your  "consenting"  band  !  Having  been 
perchance  "oft  times  in  moycr  up  to  the  middle  legg,"'  they  halt 
before  the  door  of  the  little  inn.  Shall  they  turn  in  to  "  Xajry  here 
awhile,"  and  wet  the  inside  with  ale  even  as  the  outside  is  wet  with 
water?  "  Cut  a  tale  nith  a  drink  ! "  The  Ayes  have  it — the  supplies 
are  voted — and  the  Noes,  if  such  there  be  (the  "  severall  **  leaves 
possible  doubt  of  the  unanimity  of  the  proceedings),  the  Joey  Humes, 
tramp  on,  saving  the  "tottle"  of  their  pocket  money,  and  getting  the 
"  tottle"  of  the  rain.     Alas  !  "and  is  old  Double"  (Dunton,  I  should 

say)  "dead?"    And  am  I  on  this  "rainey" — th  of amusing 

myself  with  conjuring  up  a  mental  "  Tcnicrs  "  from  his  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  festivity  at  Tile  Cross  on  tiiat  "  rainey  "  27th  of  May, 
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•now  long,  long  ago  gaihered  lo  "the  years  before  the  flood"? 
"  Kheu  !  fiigacca,"  5:c. 

I&ir  wiiliri:  KicliArd  onO  hi>  Bfothcr's  Imlcnturci     -060 
p**  foT  two  Btlilrs  for  IhoHC  2  A[i[»«iliccs         -••05b 

Houciiir  be  to  tJiosc  who  thought  of  Gospel  a.s  well  as  of  Law  when 
pnivtdinj;  for  the  tmining  \\\i  of  children  in  the  way  wherein  they 
should  go ! 

p"*  ftir  44  Kidilit  w**'  wm>  bunpcl  at  W"  Roggcref  kae  ami  eluwhere  in 
dangerous  wjyei  y*  cl)«te«   -036. 

Txst  the  non-piovinci^l  reader  should  be  puzzled  to  understand 
*hal  these  said  **  kidds  '  were,  and  should  fancy  lliat  the  burial  of 
Ihcni  in  cross-roads  ini;thl  possibly  be  a  lin;;cring  Iraee  of  some  un- 
known pajpin  rite  practised  to  propitiate  "  Diana  Triv-ia,"  be  it  known 

him  lliat  *'  kidds  "  arc  much  the  sonic  with  faggots. 

.   .  by  Ord«r  at  y*  Parish  meeting  the  espcncc*  with  tome  Ale  allowed  to 
ie  ucii^liliotini  at  a  Love  Spinning  for  Kdw.ird  Braggc  wa»    •    o     S    o. 

What  ijg.r/hzi  were  these?    The  Virgilian  injunction  touching  a 
4«w  .S/>///«/>*i',  "Veneris,  die,  vincula  necio,"  throws  no  light  on  this 
:hial  mystery. 

>r  oQc  Strick  (ba>hr1}  of  Malll  to  make  y*  Workmen  Small  Bear  on  at  -  o  3  o. 
Intl.  3  G.i)luns  nf  Wlicat  to  make  every  one  of  the  Workmen  a  cake  at  y"  [?] 
r>r  the  1  >vcn  at  late  Kadford's  house     ....     (No  sum  Mt  down.) 

The  like  of  ihcse  notes  of  last  century  and  upwards  will  probably 

never  be  written  again.     I  may  therefore  be  |ur<loncd  for  tr)-ing  lo 

sruc  from  oblivion  sucli  "trivial  fond  records."*     And  now  in  with 

e  hooks,  and 

Shut,  flhnl  the  ■■  lid,"  good  "  friend :  " 


nt 
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/or  the  clouds,  like  schoolboys  in  the  middle  of  December,  ore  about 
vo  break  up,  and  1  wilt  yet  try  to  lake  two  or  three  i|uarter-deck  turns 
■on  the  gravel-walk  ere  1  retuni  to  My  Own  Kootn. 


*  With  the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  precise  date<t  of  some  of  ilie  Utter 

tcfflt.  and  the  occa&kin:)!  ftubtiiiultun  of  inuiaU  for  proper  names  the  jtxivc  cx- 

neti  arc  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  books  by  the  writer  of  thi«  article : 

liowevTT,    liep   "the  ingenious  reader"   not    to    con^dcr  hi*  paper  aa 

ilobktgraphkal. 


TABLE     TALK. 

BY  SYLVANUS  URBAN.  GENTLEMAN. 


It  needs  the  exertion  of  moral  courage  to  niite  a  word  in  defence 
of  alcohol,  t  am  not  about  to  excuse  intemperance,  and  I  am  ready 
to  say  Amen  to  the  curses  of  teetoUUlers  on  drunkenness.  But 
neither  the  caubc  of  temperance  nor  any  other  cause  is  helped  \rf 
fanatical  exa^gcnition.  I  Jiavc  read  with  mingled  surprise  and  pain 
the  letter  addrussed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Sir  Hcniy 
Thompson — pain  that  an  eminent  surgeon  should  make  strong  itate- 
mcnt-s,  unsupported  by  any  evidcnrt*.  It  is  mte.  Sir  Henry  says,  xhai 
in  his  own  experience  he  has  found  the  daily  moderate  use  of  okth 
holic  beverages  produce  some  of  the  worst  diseases  the  physician  hu 
to  deal  with ;  and  if  he  had  stopped  there  I  should  not  have  ntuiirrtl 
his  communication.  But  he  proceeds  to  denounce  the  moderate  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  custom  that  deteriorates  the  man  both  physically  ami 
mentally,  and  he  plainly  intimates  that  v,-c  must  become  a  nation  of 
teetotallers,  or  else  ihe  nation  will  be  mined.  What  are  the  known 
facts?  The  total  absuiners  do  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  longent),  and 
tho^c  who  have  attained  to  extreme  old  age  w  ere  not  teetotallers  The 
Kmpire  in  which  we  glory  was  won  by  our  forefathers,  who  cenaioly 
were  not  total  alKtainers.  Our  Hterar)'  luminaries  and  our  scientific 
worthies  were  not  and  are  not  teetotallers.  Mr.  Cleorge  Cniikshank 
is  till:  most  eminent  living  teetotaller,  and  his  best  contributions  to 
art  were  exccute<i  before  he  abjured  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  sot, 
necessary  for  me  to  contend  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcc^iol  ii 
beneficent,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  Snr 
Henry  Thompst^n  is  tmwarranted,  and.  as  a  friend  to  the  cause  of 
temperance,  I  protest  against  an  intemperate  denunciation  which  wiD 
not  influence  moderate  drinkers,  but  will  induce  drunkards  to  sneer 
at  and  deride  the  just  condemnation  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol. 


Mr.  Wills  has  gi\'en  to  (he  world  another  original  play,  **  Ku^ene 
Aram,"  remarkable,  however,  more  for  the  wonderful  acting  of  Henry 
Irving,  and  the  diarmiiig  scenery  of  Mr.  Bateman's  artists,  than  far 
dramatic  genius.  Mr.  Wills's  explanation  that  he  is  indebted  Deilbff 
'"y  Ijotd  I^ytlon  t\ot  \o  Totw  Hoc»d,  Wv  QtCv«i  \u\swLv'WMi,  intpbei  i 


tf 
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'ectation  of  vrisdom  and  superiority  on  the  authors  part  nilh  which 
I  should  have  been  the  last  to  credit  him.  Moreover,  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  ii  would  therefore  have 
been  best  not  to  invite  ronlrovcrsy  on  this  point.  The  piece  is  well 
written;  it  is  a  poem,  full  of  tenderness  and  power,-  but  it  is  no 
more  a  drama  in  the  highest  sense  than  is  '*  Charles  J.*'  To  say  that 
it  is  an  advance  on  contemporary  works  is  to  say  little  when  one  looks 
around  for  comparisons ;  to  name  it  with  the  pieces  of  the  grtfat 
masters  is  equally  a  mistake;  it  is  simply  a  reading  for  Mr.  lr\'ing, 
d  from  that  point  of  view  it  answers  the  purpose  fully  and  welL 
ts$  Isabel  Eiteman,  too,  is  provided  with  a  suong  part,  and  she 
|>Iays  with  a  nice  sympathetic  grace  that  entitles  her  to  critical  re- 
4:ognilion  and  applause ;  but  Henry  Irving  has  cclii)scd  himself  in 
this  consummation  of  his  former  readings  of  '*  Eugene  Aram.'  He 
has  stepped  to  thu  front,  the  leading  actor  of  our  time,  our 
most  consummate  artist  since  the  brilliant  days  of  Garrick.  If 
ere  was  any  doubt  before  about  Mr.  lr\'ing's  capacity  for  the 
cat  legitimate  parts  of  the  old  Knglish  drama,  there  is  doubt  no 
longer ;  and  I  hope  in  due  i:oursc  that  Mr.  Rateman  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  great  leader  in  a  round  of  known  characters, 
-commencing  with  Hamlet,  fur  which  part  he  is  endowed  with  the 
rarest  and  most  special  gifts. 


^P  Iv  his  "  Norfolk  Carland,"  recently  published,  Mr.  John  Clyde  has 
made  a  curious  collection  of  sjiclls,  wonderful  beliefs,  and  practices  of 
ilivination,  relating  to  courtship  and  marriage,  whidi  have  prevailed  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  "dumb  cake"  is  a  concoction  of  salt, 
wheatmeal,  and  barleynieal.  made  and  baked  by  a  maiden  in  dead 
silence  a  little  before  midnight,  in  the  belief  that  enacily  at  twelve 
o'clock  her  future  husband  will  enter  the  house  and  turn  the  cake. 
Jl  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  wonder  bow  superstitious  pmclices 
survive  the,  necessarily,  almost  invariable  and  inevitable  failure  which 
must  overtake  them,  but  il  is  not  diflicult  to  imagine  the  preser^■ation 
of  some  of  these  courtship  enchantments  Uirough  acts  of  half  uncon- 
scious collusion.  In  the  old  days,  when  practices  of  this  kind  were 
common,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  swain  would  occasionally  appear 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  turn  the  cake.  Unassisted  imagination  is, 
however,  quite  powerful  enough  to  account  for  the  continuance  of 
faith  in  the  spell  when  it  was  worked  in  the  following  form.  The 
maiden,  having  baked  her  cake,  would  divide  it  into  three  parts  cat 
the  half  of  each,  pbcc  the  remaining  porliofts  ut\A«  \\«  i^'N\'s« , 'a».^ 
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exactly  at  midnight  go  upstairs  backwards  and  jump  into  bed  in  silence, 
expecting  thereupon  to  see,  not  the  Tuture  husband  himself.  lamgladio 
say,  but  a  vUion  of  him  ;  and  it  must  be  a  sluggish  fancy  thai,  by  ibe  atil 
of  0  genuine  confidence  in  the  rharm,  cannot  conjure  up  in  ibc  dart 
something  which  may  be  interpreted  as  ihe  presentment  of  a  lorv; 
Most  of  the  love  spells  contain  within  them  some  clcnicni  mlcuUlcd 
to  produce  their  real  or  apparent  verification.  A  young  uoman  catv 
an  egg-shell  full  of  salt  before  going  to  bed  tn  the  expectation  thai 
her  ftiture  husband  will  bring  her  a  cup  of  drink  in  the  night  Wed. 
ding-cake  drann  through  a  ring  and  bid  under  the  pillow  nukes  tbe- 
love-sick  maid  dream  of  her  sweetheart.  *l'hc  maiden  who,  in  tbe 
process  of  shelling  green-peas,  finds  a  pod  containing  nine  bcniei, 
lays  it  on  the  lintel  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  the  first  single  tnaa 
who  enters  shall  be  her  husband.  Mr.  C;iyde"s  invatttgntionK  aecw 
to  indicate  that  in  tlic  rural  districta  of  Norfolk  the  popular  belief  in 
these  mystic  tokens  is  hardly  less  strong  than  it  was  in  the  days  xA 
witchcraft  and  sorcery. 


Since  Parliament  has  been  asked  by  one  or  two  gentlemen 
are  not  numbered  among  the  howling  fanatics  of  currencj ,  to  reoM^ 
sidcr  the  polic)'  of  the  Hank  Charter  Act,  I  have  been  indured  » 
look  into  a  book  sent  to  mc  from  Manchester,  on  "'ITic 
Charter  Act  and  the  Rate  of  Interest,"  dedicated,  "  without 
sion,"  to  Mr.  (Hadstonr,  and  published  by  Siropkin  and  MududL 
As  usual  in  these  imelleriual  exercises  on  the  money  t^ueslioiv  '  IW 
that  while  the  ciirren<-y  reformer  confines  himself  to  criticism  of  the 
existing  system  he  is  at  least  worth  listening  to,  but  so  soon  ax  be 
bi-gins  to  propound  an  alternative  scheme  be  plunges  himsdf  intu 
difiicultics  and  his  reader  into  scepticism.  The  author  of  this  tiook, 
for  c\nmi'lc,  by  way  of  proviiling  against  the  consequences  of  a  rinin 
of  gold,  proposes  in  the  (Jovemment  to  issue  a  large  amount  of 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  the  proceeds  to  he  invested  in  good  forei^ 
funds.  Is  it  not  tvonderfully  simple?  So  soon  as  lirge  draughts  arc  made 
on  the  national  reserves  of  gi>ldthe<vOvcrnmentof  cuunc  proceeds  id 
sell  these  foreign  stocks,  and  so  supplies  ilself  widi  coin  to  meet  the 
exceptional  drain,  repurcha«^ing  foreign  stock  when  the  equthlirnm 
it  restored.  The  provision  ihat  the  stock  purchased  shall  be  forci(ll 
is  very  ingenuous,  'i'he  writer  does  not  seem  to  remember  the  groC 
symjiiUhy  which  exists  between   British  and  foreign  stc  '  "-  :i. 

J(  cloes  not  occ  .T  to  him  that  to  sell  stock,  foreign  or  ^<^  la 

order  to  meet  ot  Tev\act  a  dma  oiv  ww  TtsKWtt,  would  have  ik 
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•effect  of  inrm&ing  ilint  ilraln,  prokibly  to  the  extent  of  the  sale  ;  nor 
nc-s  lie  lie:ir  in  mint!  ih:ii  a  (iuvtrninenl  so  dtalin^  in  stock  n-ould 
iiivnriabty  Umv  to  svil  tvhcn  the  sinck  was  depn-rinied,  and  purchase 
when  the  price  was  high.  Another  of  his  schimes  is  to  issue 
temporary  bank  notes  of  small  denomination,  such  as  forty  bhillings, 
twenty  shilling,  or  ten  shilling-i,  when  gold  and  silver  are  scarce— as 
if  a  scarcity  were  to  be  cured  by  withdrawing  coin  from  ciaiilation 
and  substituting  teni[H)rarily  inconvertible  paper.  All  these  philo- 
sopher are  more  or  less  fascinated  by  Uie  fallacy  of  inconvertible 
paper  money:  thai  most  costly  device  for  supplying tlie public  with  a 
circulating  medium  at  the  public  expense.  No  doubt  our  science  of 
currency  is  far  from  perfect,  but  wc  trust  that  Mr.  I^wc  will  preserve 
us  from  any  of  tlie  exlremcly  speculative  and  terribly  cxi>cTimental 
changes  proposetl  by  the  excited  currency  refonneis. 

tl  AM  grateful  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge  for  going  down  to 
txeler  in  the  vcr)-  midst  of  a  I*arli.inieniary  Session  and  telling  the 
members  ofa  literar)-  society  that  the  works  of  the  poet  U  ordsworth  are 
^  the  constant  companions  and  the  solarc  of  his  intcllectu.il  life.    From 
H  certain  sad  signs  around  me,  I  had  begun  to  be  afraid  thai  busy  men 
^Bwere  getting  every  day  more  and  more  divorced  from  books.     It  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  the  study  of  pure  literature,  apart  from 
the  mere  indulgence  ofa  leisure  half  hour  in  easy  lilcrar}'  cnterLiinment, 
^H  was  becoming  in  the  active  world  of  I.ondon  almost  a  thing  of  the 
Hpast.     Uut  if  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  s;une  year  in  which  he 
^conducted  the  defendant's  case  in  Tichbornc  against  l.ushington.  and 
delivered  die  longest  speech  ever  made  by  any  man  in  any  age,  can 
in  the  brief  holiday  of  the  Easier  week  go  home  to  his  native  county 
and  discourse  for  an  hour  on  W'ordswortht  showing  tliat  he  under- 
stands every  mm  of  that  quaintly  simple  ami  curiously  philosophic 
raind  and  revealing  by  his  enthusiasm  that  the  labour  of  his  days 
does  not  sejxirate  him  from  frequent  communion  with  his  favourite 

tjKjet,  there  is  some  hope  yel  for  poctr)-and  for  the  old  iilcrarj*  feeling 
of  days  gone  by  that  were  quieter  tlian  tliese. 
Reading  some  time  ago  an  article  in  a  popular  publication,  calling 
young  bdies  to  account  for  making  use  of  slang  phrases  which  are 
compelled  to  do  ser\'icc  on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  whether  fitting  or 
not,  I  was  led  to  watch  for  awhile  the  manner  in  whirh  the  ladies  of 
uur  day  express  themselves  on  j/assing  topics.  The  result  is  Uiat  I 
think  our  fair  friends  do  not  much  lav  vUex\\?.t\\<»  o\w«w  V.Q  '^Mssfc.     J 
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allegations.  Such  words  as  "nice"  and  "jolly"  do,  no  doubts 
frequently  occur,  but  I  must  do  the  ladies  the  justice  to  say  that  when 
they  use  hack  terms  and  phrases,  it  is  generally  by  imitation,  and  not 
through  any  poverty  of  verbal  resources  ;  while  many  men,  if  they  did 
not  utter  the  cant  sentence,  would  have  no  other  words  ready  in 
which  to  indicate  their  meaning.  l-,ooking  more  generally  at  the 
capacit)'  of  educated  people  to  put  their  ideas  of  the  moment  into 
words  and  sentences,  I  find  the  ladies  arc  far  more  ready,  skilful,  and 
graceful  than  my  own  sex.  It  is  verj-  rare  to  hear  a  lad\-  hesitate  fur 
a  word,  or  halt  over  the  construction  of  a  phrase.  Her  conversational 
sentences  are  often  so  neat  and  so  admirably  finished  that  you  could 
not  improve  upon  them  in  your  study  if  you  were  working  up  her 
observations  into  an  essay.  In  point  of  composition  I  find  the  con- 
versation of  most  educated  ladies  almost  perfect ;  its  only  fault  is 
that  it  is  apt  to  be  a  little  too  conventional.  Even  in  this  last  respect, 
however,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  average  gentleman  of  society  has  any 
advantage  over  the  average  lady. 
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Clytie. 

A  Novel  op  Modern  Life. 
BY  JOSEPH  HATTOM. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ALONE     IN     LOKOOK. 

p  adviser,  no  protector,  no  guiile,  no  friend  j  alone 

London.       Alone    in    the   greai   city,    alone    amii 

thousands  ;  alone  in  the  !»trcct:> ;  alone  when  the  ulot 

•tCiJ  repeal  the  hour  at  midnighL 

I  o  the  brave  man  the  solitude  of  a  vast  city  is  appalling.     W 

then,  roust  it  be  lo  a  simple  girl,  standing  alone,  for  the  tirst  time,' 

the  great  Babylon?    The  desolation  of  the  smitten  mariner  was  co 

parable  in  its  way  to  the  loneliness  of  Clytie.  though  a  world  dashed. 

mighty  waves  ai  her  feet. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wule  sea, 

bo  lonely  'iwas  thai  liotl  Hira^ir 

Scarce  ueiD^d  there  lo  be. 
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Can  you  not  picture  her? 


lashed 


Can  you  not  imagine  the  dazed  anxious  face  of  the  wilful  beauty  ? 

Can  you  not  see  ihe  sLirtled  eyes  as  Uiey  meet  the  great  cri 
crowd  ?  She  waits  now  and  then,  as  if  she  waited  for  the  throng, 
|joss  by  and  leave  room  for  her. 

Can  you  not  sec  tiie  sweet  face  of  the  country  belle,  full  of  surpj 
and  wonder,  full  of  fear  and  timidity  ;  su^used  now  and  then  with  fi 
burning  blushes,  unsophisticated  res^mnses  to  iKu  tu^q  ^\vkx<c  v^l  u 
and  rujSans  ? 

Vol.  X.,  A'.S.  187J.  "^  ^ 
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He  is  not  confined  to  any  parUcular  class  of  society,  the  cad, 
though  Clytie  rarely  encountered  but  one  representative  of  the  great 
lying,  sneaking,  selfish  family.  You  meet  the  thing,  which  pestered 
Clytie,  most  frequently  west  of  Temple  Bar.  He  delights  to  walk  in 
Belgravia.  Bond  Street  and  the  Row  are  his  special  haunts-  The 
most  despicable  form  of  the  cad  is  the  two-legged  animal  that  walks 
from  the  hips,  with  rounded  arms  and  insolent  swagger,  and  seems 
devoted  to  the  amusement  of  annoying  respectable  women  and  giris 
who  find  themselves  alone  in  the  West  End  streets.  Poor  Clytie  !  this 
eye-glassed,  stay-laced  thing,  called  a  fashionable  man ;  this  haw- 
hawing,  blue-eyed  nonentity,  sorely  beset  her,  filling  her  with  fear, 
and  bringing  the  tears  into  her  eyes-  It  is  true  she  had  bctii 
accustomed  to  admiration  in  Dunelm,  but  the  rude,  vulgar,  leering 
stare  of  the  London  cad  in  stays  was  a  new  and  terrible  sensation  to 
her.  It  almost  frightened  her  as  much  as  the  otter  scared  Mr. 
Kingsley's  water-baby.  I  wonder  honest  men  with  wives  and  sisters, 
honest  men  who  honour  their  mothers,  have  not  long  ago  united 
themselves  in  a  vow  to  exterminate  this  creeping  vermin  of  the 
streets,  which  is  a  blot  upon  manhood  and  a  curse  to  society. 

Alone  in  London ! 

Alone,  and  with  everybody  against  her ;  this  soft-eyed,  dimji'.td 
beauty  of  the  Cathedral  city!  Yes,  with  everybody  against  her — men 
because  of  her  loveliness,  women  for  the  same  reason  ;  both  en 
account  of  the  money  she  had  in  her  purse.  It  was  not  much  gol*l 
that  siie  brought  away  from  Dunelm ;  but  many  a  woman  lias  been 
murdered  for  less. 

Thousands  of  arms  seemed  to  be  extended  towards  her,  Lut 
none  to  help.  Hands  clutched  at  her  on  all  sides:  some  for  her 
purse,  some  for  her  watch-chain,  some  with  intent  more  base  and 
wicked  still. 

The  great  city  hemmed  her  in  every^vhcre  with  its  ru.sh  and  roar. 
witli  its  ebb  and  flow  of  human  life,  with  its  pomp  and  glitter,  with  iu 
rags  and  wretchedness ;  the  great  city  was  all  around  her,  hot  and 
seething,  rattling  over  the  streets,  shuffling  along  the  pavements. 
screeching  on  iron  rails  above  and  below  her ;  the  great  dusty  city. 
hot  with  the  June  sun  that  made  a  pulsation  in  the  air,  and  fell  in 
burning  beams  upon  the  pavements.  London  was  ever)*where.  She 
could  not  move  for  it,  she  could  not  get  away  from  it.  No  fields,  no 
brooks,  no  (luiet  lanes  and  comers  ;  brick  and  stone,  stone  and  brick, 
shops,  cabs,  houses,  people  without  end— the  great  whirling,  lurl>u- 
Icnt,  reckless  city  of  cities  ;  the  city  of  love  and  hate,  of  i>overt}-  and 
n-ealtl\  the  world's  em'pouwm.,  \.\\ji  ccwVcc  qC  civilisation,  the  giant 
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among  capitals  the  Goliath  of  towns,  the  city  of  work  and  pleasure, 
of  bnive  deeds,  of  cruel  persecution,  the  dty  of  conglomerate 
humanity  in  all  it»  phases,  the  city  of  constant  action,  where  to  halt 
is  to  stumble,  to  stumble  is  to  fall,  to  fall  is  lo  be  trodilen  on  ruth- 
lessly, to  be  crushed  and  trampled  upon  and  left  in  the  gutter. 

Oh,  the  Iiard,  timc-scn-inKcit)':— the  monster  that  is  cruel  if  he 
may  be  ;  servile  if  you  stand  up  to  him  manfully ;  a  bully  and  a  brute 
where  he  dare;  a  cringing,  fawning  sycophant  if  you  take  him  by  the 
ihmat  and  grapple  uith  him.  And  she,  Clytie,  was  in  hU  power  :  the' 
wolf  and  the  Iamb ;  the  lark  and  the  hawk  ;  the  dove  and  the  eagle ; 

e  gazelle  and  the  tiger.  The  odds  were  enormously  against  the 
riunclm  beaut)'  in  her  pretty  bonnet  and  her  light  lilac  silk.  Poor 
child,  it  were  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep  to  think  of  this  way- 
ward, frivolous,  pretty  creature  alone  tn  London,  with  nothing  but 
memories  of  country  lanes,  cathedral  chimes,  and  mild  iitrtations 
under  the  jealous  eyes  of  her  poor  old  grandfather. 

It  was  the  height  of  the  London  season  ;  but  Cljtie  knew  nothing 
of  this.  She  had  in  her  mind  dim  shadowy  pictures  of  ball  and 
rout  ;  of  gay  cavalcades  of  horsewomen  in  parks  of  trees  and 
flowers;  of  theatres  and  halls  of  dazzling  light,  limned  by  the  artful 
hand  of  Phil  Ransford.  These  had  equally  dim  and  sh.idowy  com- 
ion  pictures,  done  by  CIrandfatlier  Waller,  as  accessories  to  the 
figure  of  her  mother,  whom  London  had  somehow  snared  and 
ed,  and  cast  upon  a  foreign  shore  to  die  miserably. 

Clytic's  little  mind  was  a  chaos  of  doubt  and  fear  and  anxiety. 

"hen  she  reconnoitred  the  city  of  love  and  pleasure  which  Phil 
Kansford  had  drawn,  she  found  nothing  but  a  vast  struggling  crowd, 
in  which  rags  and  miser)'  were  so  mixed  up  with  pomp  and  purplu 
that  she  wondered  in  her  own  \'aguc  way  how  La/arus  could  stand  by 
and  bear  the  proud  man's  contumely  ;  how  the  beggar  could  go  on 
tolerating  the  prancing  horses,  and  the  fat  scornful  servitors  of  the 
rich.  She  realised  Grandfather  Waller's  pictures  more  successfully 
than  Phil  Ransford's;  but  she  did  an  injustice  to  both.  Howwasshe 
to  know  where  to  took  for  the  flowers?  she  had  no  guide,  no  pro- 
tector. How  was  she  to  know  where  to  find  the  beauties  of  the 
don  season  ?  As  well  might  a  stranger  attempt  to  go  straight  to 
the  woodland  nooks  and  river-side  haunts  which  Clytie  knew  in 
llunelm. 

Alone,  all  alone,  Dytie  stood  panting  like  a  timid  hart,  tn  the  city 
of  her  dreams,  the  city  whose  very  name  is  a  charm  to  conjure  with  ; 
but  the  fugitive  from  slander  and  calumny,  the  pretty  wilful  country 
belle  found  it,  so  for  as  her  little  flutterin)^  sfnvuA\ox\&  c<^^^^<^  ^3.'^^<nsi'-<\, 
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so  far  as  her  own  sjonpathies  were  concerned,  a  vast  solitude ;  snd 
when  night  came  her  soul  could  only  5nd  vcnl  in  the  sad  cfj  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Have  mercy  on  mc,  for  I  am  desolate  I" 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


TRAPS    AND     PlTFAl-LS. 


Shf.  tried  to  put  the  past  aside  for  the  present.  It  u-as  wonderful 
how  the  poor  simple  girl  fought  in  her  quiet  unoblrusi\-c  way.  The 
courage  of  her  moOier,  with  a  small  but  active  and  gradually  de- 
veloping love  of  change,  tt*as  stirring  within  her  ;  while  the  pride  of 
innocence  nerved  and  sustained  her.  But  she  little  knew  the  baidc 
upon  which  she  had  entered. 

Several  days  were  consumed  in  a  fruitless  search  for  lodgings. 
She  was  seeking  her  new  home.  A  quiet  respectable  hotd  near  the 
station  had  sheltered  her  hitherto,  but  she  was  not  rich  enough  lo 
remain  there,  even  h^d  the  place  suited  her  plans.  Ves,  she  had 
plans ;  they  were  somewhat  vague  and  uncertain,  but  she  had  plain 
ncvcrlJieless. 

She  nearly  broke  down,  however,  in  less  than  a  week ;  for  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  doomed  indeed  to  be  houseless.  The  people 
who  had  apartments  to  let  would  not,  as  a  rule,  have  anything  lo  do 
with  her.  "  Are  you  alone  ?"  they  said,  ''  Yes,"  was  Clytic's  ad 
reply  ;  for  had  she  not  felt  her  utter  loneliness  ?  "  No.  wc  da  not  let 
our  rooms  to  single  young  persons,"  was  the  invariable  reply. 

Even  the  hotel-keeper  did  not  seem  to  care  for  her  custom,  tboi^ 
she  paid  for  what  she  had  ;  paid  promptly  e^'cr^'  day.  She  was  an 
object  of  curious  interest  on  all  hands.  Men  (not  the  things  «-ith 
stays  and  liips)  smiled  at  her  innocent  manner  ;  women  suspected  ii. 
If  tliey  had  heard  of  the  Uunelm  scandal  they  could  not  have  treated 
her  with  more  suspicion.  C'ljiie  thought  sometimes  that  they  rcall) 
would  break  her  heart  between  them.  Once  she  wished  that  »hc 
had  submitted  to  the  scorn  of  the  Dunelm  women  rather  than  hatr 
tied  to  this  sanctuary  of  London,  that  was  no  sanctuary-,  iltat  oflcred 
her  no  protection  further  than  a  hiding-place  from  the  cruel  thitaBS 
of  her  grandfather  and  the  bitter  taunts  of  the  Cnihedrul  daws. 

She  had  fled  to  I^ndon  for  sancluarj-,  for  protection,  for  fiifcty, 
for  comfort ;  she  found  it  a  trap,  a  snare,  a  mockery.  It  «» 
necessary  for  her  to  imagine  that  other  city  in  which  she  might 
suBcred  the  mart}'rdom  of  calumny.  She  saw  herself  a  thing 
point  at ;  she  saw  beiscU  vUe  «:otwqC  Dunelm ;  she  saw  the  vacant 


of  Giends.  the  contemptuous  -^azc  of  enemies;  she  saw  the 
flash  of  triumph  in  cyirs  which  before  had  only  looked  enviously 
uix>n  her ;  she  saw  her  old  grandfather  pointing  at  her,  and  teliing 
her  story  to  the  curious  throng  of  jabbering  gossips ;  she  read  in 
fancy  the  paragraph  of  the  local  reiiorier;  she  heard  the  loud- 
whispered  lie  as  she  passed  along  the  streets  ;  she  saw  the  pained 
look  of  Tom  Mayfield,  who  would  not  even  respect  her  now.  Amidst 
nil  the  throng,  the  one  kindly  smile  ol  recognition  was  on  the  face 
of  Phil  Ransford ;  but  this  made  her  shudder.  He  seemed  to  have 
established  a  sort  of  claim  upon  her  ;  he  seemed  to  have  an  influence 
over  her :  she  trembled  when  she  thought  that  for  a  moment  his  letter 
had  tempted  her.  But  she  thanked  tiod  that  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
^^  After  looking  at  her  position  in  this  wise  she  would  become  a  Utile 
^kmore  reconciled  to  it,  and,  for  a  minute  or  two  at  least,  would  be 
thankful  tliat  she  was  alone  in  London. 

^P  On  the  BAh  day  after  her  flight  it  seemed  as  if  Fate  were  cniel  only 
to  be  kind  to  her.  One  of  the  things  on  two  legs  which  crawl  with 
ihe  gait  of  the  lobsters  in  the  llrighton  .Vquarium  followed  her  to  the 
hotel,  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  hall.  The  next  morning  Uie  landlord's 
sister,  a  spinsterial  Scotchwoman,  infomied  her  that  she  could  nac 
stay  there  any  longer ;  her  room  was  let.  and  she  must  jest  seek 
lodgings  elsewhere,  yc  ken.  Ctytic  simply  acquiesced.  For  a 
moment  a  spark  of  her  mother's  spirit  shot  into  her  eyes.  She  was 
going  to  reply  to  this  haughty  piece  of  liardgrained  virtue  ;  but  the 
next  moment  the  self-denial  and  patience  of  the  martyr  held  her 
tongue.  She  was  already  growing  a  trifle  stronger  under  persecution. 
With  lime  she  might  yet  be  strong ;  she  had  mucJi  to  bear  and  to 
suffer,  whatever  the  result  might  be. 

She  paid  her  bill,  packed  up  her  litUe  bag,  and  then  knelt  domi 
at  the  ding>'  bedside  of  the  railway  hotel  and  prayed — prayed  in  her 
own  simple  way ;  there  was  something  hke  a  protest  in  the  petition 
which  she  offered  up,  but  tliat  was  quite  unintentional  She  prayed 
that  (lod  would  help  her,  that  He  would  guide  her  in  this  great  world 
of  l-ondon,  that  He  would  i-omfort  her  poor  dear  grandfather,  and 
that  He  who  knew  her  heart,  its  weakness  and  its  strength,  and  all 
its  secrets,  would  not  continue  to  let  her  be  punished  for  sins  she 
had  not  committed. 

Somehow  it  occurred  to  her  when  she  went  out  to  get  into  an 
omnibus.  It  was  the  prompting  of  her  instinct  Wc  give  instinct  to 
dugs  and  deny  it  to  ourselves,  though  wc  act  upon  it  as  often  as  «c 
(Jo  upon  reason.     Down  Oxford  Street,  up  U3.V.«  *5.\xee>^  ^-^^A.  '^*. 
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nimbling  conveyance,  taking  people  up  and  setting  ihem 
Thej  all  knew  w  here  they  were  going ;  they  had  all  some  de^tc 
object  to  accomplish ;  Clytie  had,  loo,  for  that  ninltcr,  though  site 
was  going  at  it  tu-day  in  a  vague,  dreamy,  forlorn  fashion  ;  but  the 
people  who  got  in  and  out  o(  the  'bus,  and  esijccially  the  womm,  tht 
ccAild  hardly  help  envying  thein,  because  of  ihcir  ocrupation ;  they 
had  something  to  do^they  were  going  shopping,  ihey  were  gobg 
home  I  She  had  once  a  home  t  The  'Hermitage  rose  before  her. 
with  its  Venetian  blinds  and  Howcrs,  with  its  old-fashioned  booL< 
case,  its  piano,  iu>  garden;  with  the  sunshine  resting  upon  the  117, 
ftnd  the  wind  laden  with  the  scent  of  newly-mown  hay  coniir^  in  a: 
the  open  door.  And  the  great  lumbering  omnibus  sj>ed  on,  poiit 
handsome  shops,  meeting  and  passing  carriages  rich  with  giMed 
hammcrcloths,  gay  with  ladies ;  on  past  glimpses  of  parte  iriiich 
cheered  Clytics  c)'cs  for  a  moment,  until  it  slopped  at  Si.  j(An'» 
Wood  Chapel  to  put  down  a  proud  buxom  mother  and  her  tno 
daughters,  bright  hajjpy  girls,  about  her  own  age.  Clylie  left  the 
'bus  too ;  she  ihouglit  tlicrc  might  be  lodgings  hereabouts,  and  she 
liked  the  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  more  than  uiy  other  dis- 
trict she  had  seen.  It  was  almost  like  the  country,  at  all  evenu  in 
comparison  with  that  dingy  hotel  at  King's  Cross.  She  followed  the 
buxom  mother  and  the  girls  for  a  little  lime,  until  ihcy  disappeared 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  Portland  Terrace.  She  had  taken  a  syin[a- 
tfaetic  interest  in  this  little  party;  bat  now  they  were  at  home,  inode 
their  own  hou«e.  She  sighed  and  went  on,  thinking  how  happy  they 
were,  and  wondering,  if  they  had  known  all  about  her,  if  they  woold 
have  pitied  her,  and  let  her  call  upon  them. 

A  little  fanhtr  and  a  street  on  the  left  attracted  her  altcDtioa, 
houses  ha%-ing  "Apartments''  in  the  windo^\'s.  It  was  nther 
street,  something  be)ond  her  means ;  but  she  resolved  to  try  it; 
must  find  lodgings  before  the  day  was  over.  She  knocJced  timidly  at 
the  (irsl  door  in  the  street.  In  a  moment  half  a  dozen  blinds  were 
sdned  on  boih  sides  the  way,  and  women's  (aces  appeared  atatmoct 
every  window.  A  cabman,  sitting  lazily  reading  a  newspaper,.  loolccd 
down  at  her  curiously.  A  man  loitered  at  the  end  of  the  ftrccl  to 
watch  her.  It  seemed  tu  Clytie  as  if  her  presence  here  had  cnaKd 
quite  a  commotion.  Her  heart  beat  strangely.  She  fcand  fior  a 
moment  that  tliete  was  a  curse  upon  her.  A  l>otd,  bcaattfiil  taee 
stared  at  her  from  the  window  of  the  very  house  at  which  she  w^ 
wailing  for  admission. 

iVcscntly  the  door  was  o\»ct\e«i  by  a  slipshod  scr%ani,  who  rcccirco 
Jbcr  iWlhQiUthesmattcAttJbi\j\vwT^cAwT>iMA\:afcfc\ts.\i«aak«^fc 
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"  Lodgings  ?    Yes,"  said  the  girl ;  "  come  In." 

Clytie  went  in. 

^e  n-as  met  in  the  hall  by  a  fat  frowsy  woman  of  forty,  with  bore 
shoulders,  and  a  wonderful  wealth  of  wavy  hxiir  hanging  down  her 
back. 

'*  Lodgings  ?  Yes,  my  Id\'c,"  said  the  woman  in  a  friendly  way  and 
with  a  strong  flavour  of  wine  about  her  ;  •'  come  in,  dear ;  what  will 
you  have?" 

"  I  should  like  to  sec  the  rooms  before  I  decide,"  said  Clytie, 

'*  Vcs,  yes  ;  but  what  will  you  drink  ?"  asked  the  woman. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  said  Cl>tie. 

"  And  how  will  you  have  it  1"  said  the  woman,  laughing  and  fling- 
ing herself  into  an  easy  chair,  by  the  side  of  which  stood  a  table 
with  champagne  and  glasses  upon  iL 

On  the  other  side  of  tlie  room,  which  glittered  with  mirrors  and 
coloured  prints,  lay  the  bold  beauty  whom  Clytie  had  seen  at  the 
window.  Clytie  moved  politely  to  the  lady,  who  smiled  at  her  in  a 
haughty  manner,  from  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  cushions  on  a  yellow 

tin  sofa. 

"And  j-ou  won't  drink?"  said  the  cider  lady,  filling  two  glasses 
with  tt-ine. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Clytie,  who  stood  near  tlie  door. 

*•  Oh,  very  well,  if  you're  too  proud,"  said  the  woman  wilh.  the  hair, 
■*  wc  can  finish  the  bottle  ourselves,  can't  us,  Nclt>'?" 

The  Lidy  on  (he  yellow  sofa  held  out  her  hand  for  the  glass  which 
the  other  offered  to  her,  and  deigned  no  farther  recognition  of  her 
companion  or  of  Clytie. 

*'  I  looks  tonurds  you,''  said  the  landlady,  tossing  off  a  second 
gtassful,  and  winking  good  naturedly  at  Clytie,  who  began  to  retreat 
into  the  passage. 

**  Here  1  come  here  ;  where  arc  you  gomg?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Perhaps  you  have  no  apartments,"  said  Clytie;  "perhaps  you 
would  rather  not  let  them  to  me." 

"Rubbish  I"  said  the  woman.  "  You're  a  deuced  pretty  girl  I'll 
let  you  rooms  ;  youll  be  a  credit  to  the  house ;  come  here,  my  child, 
and  sit  down." 

Clytie  advanced  a  few  inches. 

"Come  and  sit  down,"  went  on  the  woman,  "  How  long  have  you 
been  gay,  my  dear  ?  not  many  months,  111  be  bound." 

**  I  don't  understand  j-ou,"  said  Cljtie»  with  a  cold  fear  taking 
possession  of  her  heart. 

The  imtighty  beauty  on   the   sofa  \ooVci  u^  *^  "VasM^*^ 
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temptuously.    The  other  woman  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
screamed  with  laughter. 

'■  Ah.  ah,  ah  !  well,  if  that  ain't  a  good  'un,"  she  said,  when  ihc 
liad  recovered  her  breath  sufficiently  to  speak. 

Clytie  grew  pale  with  fear. 

"  Hi  !  Uiil,"  shouted  ihe  landlady,  still  leaning  back  and  tossing 
her  anus  in  the  activity  of  her  merriment.     "  Bill,  come  hoc 
look  at  a  gal  as  doesn't  know  what  being  gay  means." 

Clytie  almost  fainted  at  sight  of  a  hulking  fellow  who  shambled 
forth  from  an  adjoining  room  ;  shambled  forth  and  stood  trans&xed 
in  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers  and  a  bU:e  velvet  coat. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Clytie,  suddenly  retiring  into  the  pas- 
sage and  noticing,  with  a  nish  of  hope,  that  the  street  door  had  not 
been  closed  behind  her;  "  I  fear  I  luve  made  some  mistake." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Bill,  shuffling  towards  her. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  the  woman,  still  suffering  from  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter. 

Before  Bill  had  reached  the  si>ot  where  Clytie  was  standing  she 
liad  darted  out  into  the  hall  and  thence  into  the  street,  almost  Aying 
down  the  steps  by  which  the  house  was  approached. 

Fortunately,  there  wtis  a  policeman  in  the  streeij  policemen  ud 
cabs  were  continually  hovering  about  ^^'ilton  Crescent  The  offiocr 
stopped  Clytie  in  her  flight,  and  the  women  who  had  appeared  at  the 
diffcrciu  windows  at  tlic  advent  of  the  prett)'  country-  girl  were  now 
increased  by  scores ;  and  as  if  they  had  sprung  from  the  earth,  Cl}!^ 
found  herself  surrounded  hy  a  crowd  of  men  and  boj-s.  She  nft 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion  lo  find  herself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. The  policeman  was  an  experienced  officer.  He  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  a  lady ;  he  saw  the  situation  immediately  in  a  Ught 
favourable  to  her.  His  knowledge  of  female  character  gained  in  a 
special  society  at  once  placed  Clytie  far  away  from  the  women  who 
were  stmining  tlieir  eyes  from  twenty  windows  '*  at  the  girl  who  has 
run  out  of  No.  i  and  is  talking  to  the  policeman ! " 

"  I  have  made  some  dreadful  mistake,  sir;  pmy  let  me  go;  I  am 
thankful  that  yon  were  here,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Vcs,"  said  the  policeman,  "such  as  you  have  no  business  in  this 
street." 

"  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Clytie,  turning  altcniaiely 
hot  and  cold. 

Don't  be  afraid,  miss  ;  you  .ire  a  lady,  I  can  see  ;  I  wiH  wmlk  a 
JitUe  way  with  you  ;  can  I  direct  you  anywhere  t" 
/"ou  arc  very  kind,"  said  O^vue. 
I'hal  were  you  doing  m  0\«i«>" 
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"  I  saw  *  Apartments '  in  the  window  and  went  to  imjuire  about 
them." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  officer,  •*  thought  it  was  a  respectable  house  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Lucky  for  you  that  you  got  out  of  it  again  so  (juickljr,"  said  the 
>/ricer;  "did  they  Insult  youl" 

"  No,  I  was  afraid,  and  I  ran  out." 

"  Well,  miss,  if  I  can  do  anything,  say  the  word." 

"  I  am  alone  in  London  and  am  seeking  lodgings ;  I  did  not  ktiow 

was  so  difficult.'' 

"  Be  off,  you  ragamuffins,"  said  the  officer,  turning  suddenly  round 
ipon  the  crowd ;  "  come  with  me,  miss  ;   I  think  1  can  help  you." 

The  officer  walked  respectfully  by  the  side  of  Clytie  ;  the  scores  oi 
yes  at  the  windows  followed  them,  as  did  also  a  score  of  legs,  in 
>ite  of  the  policeman's  threats.  The  little  crowd  wended  its  way 
long  the  road  calted  Regent's  Park  North,  to  that  pretty  park 
entrance  known  as  the  North  Gate,  where  a  little  man  in  a  brown 
liver\-  and  a  goldlaccd  h:it  was  switcliing  his  cane  at  a  cloud  of  gnats 
that  seemed  to  have  taken  a  particular  fancy  to  his  hat  This  was 
Johnny  Breeze,  a  well-Jcnown  park-keeper  of  that  district,  a  fat,  roimd, 
genial  looking  little  P.  K.,  as  the  children  called  him,  whom  no  one 
feared,  not  with  standmg  his  cane  and  die  tremendous  passion  into 
which  he  pretended  to  lash  himself  at  every  infantile  breach  of  the 
park  regulations.  Jolinny  left  the  gnats  to  their  gyrations  when  the 
policenun  iK-ckoncd  to  him,  though  the  flies  continued  to  dance 
round  the  P.K.'s  gold-laced  hat. 

I" Mr.  Breeze,"  said  the  offirer. 
"Sir  to  you,"  replied  Mr.  Breeze. 
"  Drive  these  boys  off." 
Mr.  Breeze  made  a  dart  at  the  group  whidi  hung  after  CI>tie  and 
c  officer. 
The  boys  were  scattered  Uke  the  gnats  for  a  moment,  but  they 
closed  up  again,  and  stared  at  the  officer,  who,  however,  carefully 
noted  down  the  ringleader  for  future  operations. 

"  Tliis  young  lady  wants  lodgings.     She  is  a  stranger  here,  and 
l^made  the  mistake  of  inquiring  yonder,  at  No.  i." 
^B  The  little  park-keeper  elevated  his  eyebrows. 

"Speaking  from  a  goodish  experience,  I  should  s-iy  as  the  young 
_lfldy  is  all  .the  appears  to  be — respectable,  and  a  lady.*' 

Clytie  blushed,  and  looked  at  the  little  park-keeper.    He  touched 
hal  to  her. 
"  I  know  your  missis  has  rooms,  and  if  you  dvKCV  ^>\<(  >jQuxv'^\a:^-<i 
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to  them  I  dessay  Mrs.  IJreezc  will  hear  what  she's  gat  to  say ;  and  » 
I  leaves  you.     Good  morning,  miss." 

Clylie  had  slipped  haira-axm*n  from  her  purse,  but  she  fcJt  Iha  ii 
would  be  an  insult  to  offer  it  to  the  policeman  ;  and  be  went  hi»  ««y, 
having  faithfully  performed  one  of  those  multifarious  duties  of  the 
titrcets  which  make  the  London  police  of  greater  scKiol  and  gcnenl 
value  than  wc  arc  willing  to  admit  when  wc  rume  do«'n  upon 
for  some  failure  in  thief-catching. 

"Well,  miss,"  said  the  Utile  park-keeper,  "my  missis  lives 
St.  Mark's  Crescent.  Go  slraighl  on,  past  Primrose  '111,  turn  to 
left,  and  ask  any  person  for  St.  Mark's  Crescent,  and  yoo  caai 
mistake  it — No.  43,  witli  a  bill  in  the  window,  and  two  Q<MreT*pOCili7 
tlie  door.  If  you  explains  wtial  you  want,  and  can  satisfy  Mr&  Brck 
—  why,  there  aint  a  kinder  soul  going,  though  I  says  it  And  with  fair 
children,  and  me  only  getting  a  guinea  a  week,  why.  the  roon»  b  «^ 
importance,  or  I'd  never  have  took  such  an  expen<dve  boose;  bid 
there,  it's  done,  and  it  cost  ns  all  the  money  me  and  my  old  p\  *aii 
saved,  though  she  weren't  an  old  gal  then,  as  you  can  inoaginc." 

"  I  go  straight  along  the  road  ?  "  said  Clytie,  anjuous  to  move; 

'*  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Breeze,  toucliing  his  hat  again,  and  poinliag  oul 
the  way  ^vith  hLs  stick;  "straight  as  you  can  go,  Ko.  43,  St  Mul! 
Crescent.  Vou  can't  miss  it  Turn  to  the  left,  ask  any  one,  and  nr 
as  Mr.  Kobinson,  the  policeman,  recommended  you  ^  that's  the  k« 
wa>,  and  it  will  be  oil  right.  1  dessay  yxm'Il  tell  Mrs.  Brceie  wbo  jf» 
friends  are,  and  all  that,  and  I'm  sure  she'll  make  you  comfbmlik. 
StraJght  as  you  can  go,  past  the  'III,  turn  to  the  left,  then  iMfint 
Good  mumiiig,  miss." 

He  touched  his  liat  once  more,  and  then,  having  dismined  tbebdr- 
he  turned  sa\-agely  ronnd  ujion  the  gnats  and  snitched  them  intohiir 
a  dozen  gyrating  clouds ;  but  thej-  soon  joined  their  hoits  togrfig 
again,  and  with  a  notable  exercise  of  that  instinct  which  maajr  pcopk 
deny  to  man  they  sailed  higher  in  the  air,  out  of  the  park-ke«pcT'» 
reach,  and  oscillated  steadily  up  and  down  in  the  sunshine,  itodit 
turbed  except  by  an  occasional  martin  or  swallow  which  bad  boiacu 
with  them. 

Worlds  within  worlds !  Wial  a  strangely  marveUouscreatiim  is  to 
around  us  !  May  not  the  gnats  and  the  swallows  be  taken  a*  typical  k 
the  l.ondon  streets  ?  The  instinct  whidi  carried  the  Inrii^  doad 
bc>'0nd  the  line  uf  the  attacking  switch  is  not  stroog  ^Kwigh  V 
protect  it  from  the  swallow.  While  we  sometimes  take  infinite  |iflni 
lo  elude  small  annoyanwa,  wc  offer  00  defence — wc  have 
offer — against  the  gteav  caXarovVwa.  ^A  \^t. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

t;0  01>    SAMAKITAN& 

Johnny  Brceize  had  been  so  full  of  wonder  all  day  that  the 

diiWren  in  the  iwrk  feared  he  was  ill.     He  forgot  to  s^^ntch  the  air 

id  pretend  lo  inn  after  them  with  savage  demonstrdtions.     The 

*.  K.  *i*as  thinking  about  his  wife's  new  lodger,  tliinking  of  her  pretty 

innocent  face,  wondering  if  Mrs.  Breeze  would  make  her  one  of  the 

lily,  or  what  she  would  do.     Women  have  often  notions  about 

>retty  young  girls  that  differ  with  masculine  opinions.      Johnny 

hoped  she  would  take  to  this  stranger,  and  he  hoped  the  result  would 

be  satisfactory-.     He  had  a  daughter  of  his  own  growing  up,  and  this 

excited   his  speciil  interest  in  young  people  of  every  class,  apart 

front  tlic  profesjional   feeling   which  his  calling  as  a  P.  K.  gave 

him. 

It  was   therefore  n   gratifying  circumstance  to  Johnny  when  he 
rachcd  home  that  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  jnst  sitting  down  to  lea 
^with  the  young  lady  and  the  eldest  Miss  Breeze  and  Master  Harry, 
who  were  all  eyes  and  ears. 

fc"  I  said  you'd  be  here  punctual,  Johnny,  as  you  always  are,  thank 
odncss,"  said  Mrs.  llreezc,  giving  the  P.  K.  a  conjugal  smack  on 
c  check.     "The  tea  is  just  ready.     Now,  Henr)',  take  your  arms 
off  the  table ;  and  Lott}-,  I'm  surprised  you  cannot  keep  your  Hngers 
oat  of  the  sugar— and  in  presence  of  a  lady  too." 
"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  Clytie,  with  a  smile. 
Number  43,  .St.  Mark's  Crescent,  Iiad  seen  Clytie's  first  smile  since 
^^he  left  Uunelm. 

^H   **  But  we  do  mind  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  do  mind  you. 
Don't  we,  Johnny?"  said  Mrs.  BrecK,  cutting  bread  and  butter  with 
^^11  her  might. 

^P  **  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  the  P.  K.,  hanging  up  his  hat  "  You 
found  the  w.iy,  miss ;  1  suppose  Primrose 'HI  guided  you.  It's  a  good 
Undmark.  I've  bin  a  thinking  of  you  oil  day,  and  a  wondering  if 
you'd  he  here." 
^B  "  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Clytie,  more  pleased  than  she  could  express 
|bx  finding  herself  an  object  of  interest  and  s}-Tnpathy  with  Uiese 
honest  people. 

"  We  Itad  such  a  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  pouring  out  tlie  lea,  and 
frowning  .Maslei  Horry's  elbows  off  the  table ;  "  such  a  talk  ;  and  if 
we  can  afford  it,  we  are  going  to  have  a  piano,  and  Miss — but  she 
will  not  tell  me  her  name  at  preaent^will  leach  l^tty  to  play."' 

Miss  Lotty  blushed  at  the  picture  o(  \\CTCt\^  smvci^  aX,  'Cat  v«cMi, 
and  the  P.  K.,  passing  the  bread  and  buUei  ami.  Nf^etcst**'*  ^5» 
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Clytie,  looked  proudly  upon  the  company  and  said  :  "  Ah,  tlui  will 
be'fine." 

Mrs.  Hree^e  was  a  rosy,  comfortable  liwliing  wura.in,  with  a  roofld 
face  and  bright  dark  eyes;  a  sort  of  represcnialive  tyi>c  of  the  Iowa 
middle  class  of  Englishwoman ;  the  kind  of  womAn  who  is  sure  lo 
wear  a  large  shawl  out  of  doors,  and  a  little  one  pinned  round  ba 
neck  at  home  ;  a  biownliaired,  healthy-looking  woman,  ready  to  do 
anything  to  keep  a  home  togetlier :  lo  scrub,  and  wash,  and  cook4ai)d 
let  lodgings,  and  have  a  smiling  face  for  her  husband  at  ni^L  Of 
course  she  was  taller,  and  bigger,  and  stronger  tliaii  her  husbiaii. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Surrey  dairyman,  and  he  was  llie 
servant  of  a  gentleman,  tlirough  whose  interest  he  had  obtained 
tlie  appointment  of  a  keeper  of  Regent's  Park.  .\  guinea  a  week 
was  not  much,  as  Mrs.  Breeze  said,  but  it  was  a  certainty,  and  dotbcs 
to  llie  good  made  it  wortli  a  few  shillings  more,  and  it  would  be 
vcr>'  hard  if  she  could  not  make  it  up  to  a  reasonable  sum  out  of 
her  lodgings  ;  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  i>ounds  spent  on  fumiturc. 
id  paying  fift}--tive  ]>ounds  a  year  rent,  must  somehow  be  made  to 
sring  in  a  fair  percentage,  not  to  mention  having  milk  free  and  a  fie* 
useful  presents  now  and  then  from  the  Surrey  dairy. 

"  Miss  Mar>- — that  is  all  we  arc  going  to  call  her  at  presenl,'*  wcit 
on  Mrs.  iJrcezc,  chattering  over  the  tea  and  smiling  pleasantly  co 
Cl)*tie  all  the  time — "she  has  been  telling  me  all  her  histor),  aad 
there,  I'm  sure — well,  if  it  does  not  beat  a  book  I  nc^cr  read  one;  and 
I  never  knew  my  heart  warm  to  any  one,  rich  or  poor,  (rfd  or  yoont 
as  was  not  good  and  tnie ;  and  I'm  sure  if  she  were  my  own — wdL 
I  could  not  feel  more  interest  in  her.'' 

"Ah,  you  always  was  a  kind-hearted  soul,  as  your  father  u«cU 
allers  to  say  \f'heii  I  was  coming  down  after  you  to  the  Dair}. 
*  Maggic'll  never  turn  no  milk  sour;'  and  true  it  was." 

"I  don't  know  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze.  *'!  have  nijr fait rf 
temper,  like  other  people,  and  if  I'd  only  the  power  to  make  it  Wt 
wouldn't  1  clean  out  some  o'  them  gilded  dens  of  infamy  as  deceives 
people  and  looks  honest  when  it  is  the  ashes  on  the  lijts  to  that  Sc 
John's  Wood.  But  Queen  Victoria  don't  take  tlie  interest  she  used 
to  in  having  respectable  women  about,  and  no  wonder  she's  gricnd 
as  she  is  for  Prince  .Albert  Well,  he  was  handsome,  that's  tnic ;  fait 
I'm  wandering  from  what  I  was  sa>'ing.    Where  was  I.  Johnny?" 

*'  Down  at  the  Dairy,  Maggie,"  said  the  P.  K.  promptly. 

"  No,><'W  were  there,"  said  Mrs.  Brecxe. 

''  Ves,  father  said  as  you  didn't  turn  the  milk  sour.     Ah,  ah,  ab :" 
burst  in  Nlaatcr  Hairy, ■*Vo\vaA\iwTv(ic^'*iTVKt\SsR.<amv^^ 
bread  and  buUcr  with  an.  mvecv^t  t€w^ 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze  promptly. 

Master  Harry  looked  at  Clytic  to  signify  that  he  complied  with  his 
loihcr's  request  in  deference  to  his  mother's  visitor;  othenvisc,  he 
would  have  contested  the  {>oiut. 

Al  this  moment  there  w-as  a  heav)'  tread  on  the  stairs  which  acted 
(ike  a  diarm  upoa  the  fomily. 

"  That's  Mr.  Stevens,  the  first  floor;  I  must  go  and  sec  about  his 
meat*tea  ;  you  will  excuse-  me.  won't  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Hrccze,  bustling 
to  the  door ;  "  and  you  children — Harry,  you  may  go  out  and  play, 
and  Lotty,  go  and  see  if  your  sister  is  at  her  aunt's." 

Tliis  command  broke  up  the  i>arty,  the  P.  K.  saying  he  would 

1st  like  to  crosK  the  'III.  and  see  Mr.  Robinson,  and  tell  him  as  the 

young  bdy  had  found  lodgings,  just  out  of  politeness  to  him,  you 

know,  as  he  was  a  very  experienced  officer,  e-xpecting  to  be  inspector 

_soon,  don't  you  see— and  all  tbac 

So  Clytic  was  IcA  alone,  and  without  hesitating  for  a  moment 
aibout  how  she  should  occupy  hcraelf.  she  tucked  up  her  sleeves  and 
washed  up  the  tea  things,  and  then  going  down  into  the  kitchen  she 
washed  her  dimpled  hands  and  anns.  and  came  upstairs  to  find  Mrs. 

(eeze  in  ecstacies  of  duhght  at  Clytie's  condescension  and  use- 
ness. 
'*  And  now  if  I  promise  you,  on  my  honour,  to  kcej)  your  secret, 
I  gi\'C  you  my  word,  as  solemn  as  my  oath,  you  will  tell  me  who  your 
friends  arc  and  what  you  mean  to  do;  liecausc  widioutprj-inginto  other 
people's  affairs,  I  think  I  ought  to  know,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  you 
^-^ee,  and  I'm  sure  you  may  tnist  me  not  to  mention  what  you  wishes 
^Pkept  back,  even  to  Johnny.     Of  course  I  don't  hold  with  a  young 
^lady  running  away  from  home;  Lotty.  for  instance,  why  it  would 
break  my  heart ;  but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  as  you  had  only 
a  grandfather,  you  say,  and  he  was  going  to  let  the  nciglibours  scorn 
.ind  point  at  you,  and  all  for  nothing,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  done 

Pjhc  same." 
I  ••  Mrs,  Breeze,  I  will  trust  you,"  said  Clytie,  Ia)Tng  lier  head 
on  the  good  woman's  shoulder,  for  the  P.  K-'s  wife  had  put  her 
am  round  the  girl's  waist.  "  If  you  arc  not  good  and  true,  I  am 
«ure  I  never  saw  any  one  whom  I  could  trust ;  and  you  have  been 
so  kind  to  me  —more  than  kind.  I  am  sure  you  arc  the  answer  to 
my  prayer  tJiat  God  would  take  care  of  mc  to^iay,  and  find  me  a 
^■ncw  home." 

^*     "  Heaven  bless  the  cliild,'  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  stroking  Clyiie's  silky 
I       hair. 

^ft    **  In  addition  to  all  I  have  told  you,  my  stor>-  is  finished  when  I 
^Bay  that  xtxy  gmntifathcr  is  Mr.  Luke  WaUcr,  OT^aiv\sV  o^  ^.■^vA't's.-, 
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Dunelm,  and  that  my  mother  died  soon  after  I  was  bom ;  that  my 
father  was  a  nobleman  who  married  my  mother,  and  ran  away  and 
left  her  at  Boulogne  j  she  was  a  famous  actress  under  the  name  of 
Miss  Olivia  Pitt.  But  all  this  is  to  be  a  secret  at  present,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Breeze ;  it  has  done  me  good  to  tell  you,"  said  Clytie,  and  die 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  child ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  crj' ;  don't  be 
afraid." 

"  I  am  only  crying  because  I  am  glad,  because  you  press  me  to 
your  heart,  because  I  have  been  oh  !  so  miserable  and  wretched,  and 
I  have  never  known  a  mother,  and  it  is  so  nice  to  be  with  you.  I 
shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  think  I  am  somebody's  child  who  loves 
me." 

"  My  poor  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  with  her  apron  to  her  ej-es, 
"  my  poor  dear,  you  have  been  forlorn  indeed.  I  will  be  a  mother 
to  you,  God  willing,  and  who  knows  but  He  may  have  guided  your 
footsteps  here  ?  for,  after  all,  poor  folk  have  the  most  feeling  hearts— 
they  knows  what  it  is  to  suffer  ;  there,  there,  cheer  up,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  things ;  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  you  think  ct 
doing." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  agree  with  me  if  I  do  tell  you,"  said 
Clytie ;   "  I  think  I  had  better  not  tell  you." 

"  Tell  me  everything,  dear,  now  you've  begun,  just  as  we  must  tell 
all  to  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  as  Johnny  says." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Mrs.  Breeze,  I  mean  to  go  upon  the  stage,'*  siid 
Clytie,  looking  up  almost  appealingly  into  Mrs.  Breeze's  lace,  and 
waiting  anxiously  for  her  reply. 

Mrs.  Breeze  did  not  speak. 

"  To  be  an  actress,"  said  Clytie,  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  face  of  the  P.  K.'s  wife. 

"  \'ou've  made  up  your  mind?"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes.     I  was  afraid  you  would  be  against  it,"  said  Clytie. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  my  child.  I  suppose  it  runs  in  the  blood. 
Your  mother  was  an  actress.  My  grandfather  was  a  soldier,  and 
although  the  liking  for  that  kind  of  life  skipped  my  father,  just  as  the 
gout,  they  say,  skips  a  generation,  my  brothers  to  a  man,  and  I've 
three  of  them — at  least  had,  for  one  fell  in  the  Crimea — all  three  went 
into  the  army;  there  is  no  accounting  for  these  tilings,  but  I  only 
hope  as  Hany  may  not  be  similarly  taken.  .\n  actress — well,  I  don'l 
see  why  an  actress  should  not  be  a  good  woman,  though  the  tempta- 
tions are  very  great,  and  the  wretches  as  waits  about  and  stares 
at  'cm  from  them  private  boxes  ;  well,  I  often  says  to  Johnny,  when 
Me  goes  someUmes  Xo  \he  ^\a.^,  >3cv^^-  wvsgcvv  va  \sfc  kkked  ont,  but 


the  managers  cncouniKC  Uicm ;  well,  my  dear,  I  see  )-ou 
air  looking  at  mc,  and  wanting  mc  to  say  *  Vcs.'  It's  no  matter 
what  a  person  docs  in  this  lifu,  to  my  thinking,  if  they  respects  thcra- 
scivea ;  it  aint  the  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  lowers  a  person- — 
it  is  their  ovra  conduct.      I'm  sure  I  once  had  one  of  them  ncws- 

,  paper  fellows  as  a  lodger  for  a  month — a  reporter  I  think  be  said, 

PBid  he  were  a  perfect  genderaan,  and  paid  his  way  as  regular  as 
Mr.  Stc^xns,  who  is  a  tea  merchanl  in  the  City.     You  must  give  me 

^anc  to  think.  Miss  Mary." 

^b**  C&Il  me  Mary/'  said  Clytie. 

^^  "  If  you'll  call  me  Maggie/*  said  the  woman.  "Yon  might  call  me 
mother,  only  it  would  make  me  feel  older  than  I  would  Uke  to  tliiok 
myself— but  I'll  be  a  mother  to  you  as  I  said,  God  milling  ;  and  as  lu 

Lmur  being  an  actress,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  write 

^^id  tell  your  grandfather  where  you  arc,  and  nuke  it  up,  and  have 
his  consent  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  all  be  happy  and  comfortable?" 

'  "  No,  dear,  no/'  said  CI}'tic  earnestly,  "  not  )-et ;  I  will  write  this 
week,  but  not  to  tell  him  where  I  am  ;  I  will  write  and  s.iy  1  am  safe 
and  happy,  but  not  where  I  am  until  I  am  an  actress — until  I  am 
engaged  and  cannot  go  back,  cannot  withdraw — and  tJien  grandfather 
shall  come.  But  no  more  threats,  dear ;  no  more  cruelty,  no  more 
dragging  down  the  garden,  no  more  harsh  words,  and  no  more 
Dunelm,  though  its  trees  and  rivers  and  lietds  are  the  loveliest  in  the 
land." 

Clylie's  eyes  Hashed  as  she  spoke,  and  her  face  ^vas  all  aglow.  She 
pressed  Mrs.  Breeze's  hand.  She  kissed  her,  and  suddenly  stood 
before  her  a  proud  defiant  figure,  su  lovely  that  Tor  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Breeze  like  a  vision,  or,  as  she  told  Jolmny  a/icrwards, 
"  like  one  of  those  beautiful  ladies,  though  more  dothcs,  thank 
goodnefis,  stepped  out  of  a  picture  in  the  National  Gallery." 

'  And  you  have  your  bit  of  temper,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Breeze,  looking  at 
with  undisguised  admiration ;  "and  you're  simply  the  most  beautiful 
I  ever  looked  upon.  Come  to  me,  my  child ;  there  is  a  sort 
charm  in  you  ;  I  feel  as  if  you  were  indeed  my  own  :  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  what  you  shall  do  or  what  you  shall  not ;  only  be  good  ; 
live  so  thai  you  can  always  pray  to  God  with  a  pure  heart,  and  you 
may  defy  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ;  if  I  were  asked  wliat  I  really 
think  in  my  heart  I  should  say  '  Uon't  go  on  the  stage,'  but  1  don't  know 
AS  1  fthoold  be  right  or  wrong  ;  and  as  it  nms  in  the  blood,  which  i« 
strongs  than  water,  why  there  aint  no  good  fighting  against  nature." 
•'  My  dear  Mrs.  Breeze,  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  poor  maligned  runaway  whom  you  have  taken  to  your  heart — 

^^ca^'en  reword  you  for  it.     I  sliall  be  a  greaxbiA^  so^cv^  ^^I* 
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*<  Well,  who  knows  ?  Bolher  that  Mr.  Stevens ;  there  goes  that 
horrid  bell  again  ;  excuse  mc  a  minute,  won't  you  ?" 

And  away  went  Mni.  Breeze  bustling  upstairs  to  answer  the  tev 
merchant's  summons — so  strangely  arc  romance  and  commonplace 
mixed  together  in  this  workaday  world. 

Clytie  opened  the  little  back  i^nndow  and  looked  out  upon  tlie  gardes 
— a  patch  of  greensward,  gilly-flowers,  and  tulips  (no  larger  than  the 
front  room  of  the  Hennitage),  separated  from  the  canal  by  a  low 
strip  of  niliog.  It  was  a  very  different  scene  to  that  on  the  AVear; 
and  the  sitting  room  of  the  Breezes  was  a  change  also  from  ilx 
room  that  looked  on  the  Bailey,  and  almost  commanded  that  old 
arch  with  its  green  setting  through  which  Clylie  used  to  trip  )oy- 
fully  on  her  vfay  to  the  Cathedral  meadon-K.  Bat  43,  St.  Mark's 
Crescent  was  a  clean,  well-ordered  house.  The  little  sitttng-roon 
was  carpeted  and  had  pictures  on  the  walls,  to  say  nothing  of  a  nkt 
old  fashioned  sofa,  an  easy  chair,  a  little  writing-desk,  and  acueol 
stuffed  birds  on  the  mantel-shelf. 

Before  Mrs.  Breeze  had  returned  Clytie  bad  written  a  loi^  aod 
touching  letter  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  piindpal  LoodoB 
theatres.  She  had  beeti  rather  lucky  in  the  choice  of  her  nun ;  far 
Mr.  Chute  Woodficld  made  a  iwint  of  reading  his  letters,  aad 
invariably  answered  them  either  himself  or  through  hii  secretary.  Hb 
theatrical  training  had  been  chietly  provincial.  Commencing  hts  carcg 
as  an  actor  in  the  country,  he  had  gone  through  a  world  of  trouble;  he 
had  seeo  theatrical  hfe  in  all  its  phases,  and  had  been  succeafid  u 
much  &om  shren-d  business  qualifications  as  through  acting  ability. 
He  was  fond  of  his  profession,  proud  of  it,  devoted  to  it  He  kiiev 
the  weakness,  the  nanomiess,  and  the  nobility,  too,  of  acton  aad 
actresses  ;  he  knew  llieir  scnsibiHt)',  and  he  loved  them  all,  in  hts  o«b 
n*ay,  making  allon-ances  for  their  vanit)*,  and  gi%'ing  tliem  full  crcdn 
for  their  generosity,  their  stngle-mindcdnes<t,  their  peculiar  and  cxf^ 
tional  life.  Mr,  Chute  Woodfield  was  an  exceptional  maniger— one 
in  a  thousand:  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  taste,  and  an  actor.  Qytte 
M-as  therefore  particularly  fortunate  in  making  her  first  appal  to 
htm. 

When  Mr.  Stevens  had  gone  out  to  smoke  bis  pipe  at  the  Voik 

and  .\Il>any ;  when  the  children  were  in  bed,  and  the  P.  K.  hid 

returned  from   Mr.  Robinson's,  and  settled  himself  down  10  a  (dl 

examination  of  the  newspaper ;  Mrs.  Breeze  pm  on  her  shawl  aad 

went  out  willi  Clytie  to  post  her  letter;  and  that  night  the  poor 

girt  slept  i^cacefully,  and  dreamed  that  she  was  lying  in  the  anus 

of  her  mothet. 

(TobtcontiniKd.) 


^RULY  these  may  be  said  lo  be  the  dog  da>'s.  AK 
though  1  am  Mnriting  this  in  January,  1873,  yet  it  is 
a  fact'*  So  sa>'S  The  Old  Calabar  in  his  recenliy 
published  and  most  amusing  Imok,  entitled  "  Over 
Turf  and  Stubble."  There  is  one  subject  upon  which  sportsmen  of 
these  days  would  have  been  glad  to  have  heard  so  experienced  a 
perfonner  pass  an  opinion,  and  .that  is  the  utility  or  inutility  of  field 
trials.  We  have  his  opinion  about  dog  shows,  and  Mr.  Laverack 
has  given  a  general  approval  of  them,  but  on  the  iwy/d  quastio  of 
field  trials  The  Old  Calabar  is  silent. 

His  book,  so  admirable  in  other  respects,  would  have  been  com- 
plete if  he  had  given  his  opinion  on  this  increasingly  popular  and 
fashionable  amusement.  "Over  Turf  and  Stubble  **  is  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Bentley,  and  I  know  of  few  belter  books  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  sportsman. 

I>og  shon-s  and  field  trials  cannot  be  said  to  have  much  affinity ; 
the  one  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other,  but  if  "  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  be  in  the  eating,'  it  would  seem  to  stand  to  reason 
that  before  purchasing  a  good-looking  pointer  or  setter  you  would  do 
wisely  to  see  him  or  her  perform  in  the  field  on  game.  To  observe 
&  good  dog  quarter  his  field — to  back,  stand,  and  down  cliargc,  lo  be 
steady  on  wing  and  shot — is  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  a  tovcr  of  the 
gun  and  dog  can  possibly  enjoy,  and  the  institution  of  these  field 
trials  in  various  parts  throughout  the  country  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  this  principle,  and  because  the  mere  inspection  of  n  dog  in 
a  cage  cannot  give  the  most  experienced  judge  the  least  notion  of 
his  actual  merits  on  game. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  to  give  enormous  prices  for  your  dogs — 
good  ones,  good-looking  ones,  and  good  bred  ones,  are  to  be  had  at 
rcisonable  figures.  I  would  never  ad\-ise  an  ugly,  bad  bred,  or 
badly  broken  dog  to  be  purchased  ;  he  is  not  only  a  nuisance  to 
yourself,  but  lo  those  who  shool  with  you,  and  fatal  to  sport ;  but 
how  often  do  you  see  this  I " 

We  have  just  had  celebrated  a  very  successful  meeting  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  sportsmen  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  merits  of 
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pointers  and  setters  in  the  field  in  the  fonner  countrj-.  This  is 
the  second  meeting  <rf  the  west  countr>-  gentlemen  for  this  kind 
of  sport,  or  raiher  amusement.  The  forroer  meeting  took  place 
last  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard*  in  Cornwall ;  and,  it  is 
said,  proved  such  an  unexpected  success  that  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  the  adjoining  county  this  year.  The  success  of  both 
meetings  may  justly  and  fairly  be  said  to  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  energ)-  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Chappell  Hodge,  who  has  acted  in 
the  capacit)'  of  honorary  secretary,  and  under  his  management  a 
targe  accession  of  subscribers  has  this  season  been  added  to  the  li^ 
of  last  year. 

I  believe  we  owe  the  honour  and  credit  of  the  original  experiment 
of  field  trials  to  Mr.  Assheton  Smith.  Mr.  Assheton  Smith — ^t-hat  a 
flood  of  reminbcences  does  the  name  bring  to  mind  I — owns  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Va)mol  Park,  and  the  Vaynol  trials  have  become, 
through  descriptions  «-ith  pen  and  pencil,  "  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words."  Here  you  have  "  an  abundance  of  birds,  fine 
air  and  scenerj',  and  a  good  open  country",  where  you  can  see  every- 
thing without  pressing  on  the  dogs."  As  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  stricdy 
preserves  the  hares  for  coursing,  they  are  very  numerous,  so  it  is  a 
rare  place  for  discovering  if  a  dog  is  "  free  from  fur  or  not"  .Ml 
sportsmen  know  what  good  scenting  counties  Devon  and  Cornwall 
are,  but  Norfolk  is  perhaps  the  very  best  county  in  Engbnd  for  field 
trials  of  the  kind  held  in  these  da)-s.  Competent  people  assert 
that  both  Cornwall  and  Hampshire  "  are  not  well  adapted  for  field 
trials  ;  the  latter  county  is  acknowledged  by  hunting  men  to  be  one 
of  the  verj-  worst  in  England  for  scent,  scantiness  of  cover,  and  is 
not  noted  for  an  abundance  of  birds."  And  this  last  remark  is  cer- 
tainly appHcable  to  most  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

But  good  as  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's  ground  is,  it  is  not  equal  to 
Shrewsbury ;  '*  the  cover  there  is  still  better,  and  the  fields  much 
larger  than  in  Wales ;  the  scent,  too,  would  hold  stronger.  ,\U  agree 
that  the  Shrewsbury  country  is  a  first  rate  one  for  trials.  It  is  central, 
and  not  so  far  away  as  Vaynol,  but  before  Shrewsbury  can  ever  come 
to  the  fore  again  there  must  be  great  changes."  .\11  who  are  fond 
of  these  trials  owe  a  great  deal  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  given  the  use  of  their  manors. 

The  purpose  of  holding  these  trials  in  the  spring  of  the  year  is,  I 
suppose,  in  order  to  find  out  where  are  the  best  dogs  before  grouse 
and  other  regular  shooting  commences.  But  does  it  ever  occur  to 
the  promoters  of  this  new  kind  of  sport  that  dogs  grow  disheartened 

d  cowed  if  game  \s  liol  dtov^td  to  their  point  ?    It  is  hardly  to 


^^birds  he 


supposed  that  the  Devon  :ind  Cornwall  gentlemen  the  other  d.iy 
commenced  shootiog  partridges  in  the  month  of  April. 

Spring  trials  cannot,  therefore,  be  of  great  service,  "  Dogs  require 
see  game  i:iUtJ  to  Ihera,  othenvise  it  disheartens  tlicm.  I  should 
no  spring  trials,  but  more  autumnal  ones ;  and  a  greater 
igth  of  lime  gi\'en,  >%ithout  which  trials  will  never  give  general 
tisiaction/' 

And  who  that  has  had  any  experience  of  dogs  used  in  ticid  sports 

not  know  this  to  be  true  ?    How  soon  wi]|  an  old  dog  find  nut 

icthcr  "  you  mean  business  or  not,"  and  n-hcthcr  you  arc  carT)*ing 

s  gun  or  not !     And  further,  how  long  mil  it  be  before  he  finds  out 

whether  you  are  a  good  shot  or  not  ?    If  you  keep  on  missing  your 

_birds  he  will  think  it  Hardly  worth  his  while  to  give  himself  much 

exertion  for  your  indtridiul  pleasure. 

what  an  advantage  must  a  dog  who  has  gone  through  the 
of  a  pre\-ious  field  trial  have  over  a  novice  in  that  S|)ort  I     "  I 
consider  it  impossible  at  trials  to  judge  of  many  of  the  qualibcations 
warned  in  a  shooting  dog.     You  have  only  one  species  of  game, 
and  one  kind  of  ground  to  test  them  on.     It  docs  not  follow  that 
because  a  dog  is  good  at  {^trtridges  he  is  to  be  first-class  at  grouse 
or  other  game.     I  have  frequenUy  seen  excellent  partridge  dogs  per- 
(bmi  vcrj'  badly  on  wild  monrland  game,  and  lack  that  bold,  inde- 
pendent range  and  lofty  carriage  necessary  for  exten^ve  ranges.  You 
n  only  judge  at  trials  of  pace,  breaking,  backing,  staunchness, 
trie,  and  method  of  finding  game.     This,  however,  is  a  good  deal, 
and  I  dare  say  ere  long  some  one  will  hit  on  an  improvement  for 
trials.     What  is  rc<niired  is  more  time,  but  I  do  not  know  how  this 
P      can   be  done  where   there  arc  so  many  competitors,  except  by 
'      doubling  the  entrances." 

tBui  for  actiLil  trial,  under  pre-sent  arrangements  and  regulations,  in 
let  that  every  dog  nttay  have  an  equal  and  fair  chance,  "dogs 
1st  be  expresslj-  prc]>ared  and  coached  for  this  now  fashionable 
ius«meni.  That  is,  they  mu.st  be  under  the  greatest  subjection 
and  disdphnc;  and  even  after  all  a  superior  dog  may  be  beaten  by  an 
inferior  one,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  trials,  and  luck  being 
against  Itim  ;  as,  for  Instance,  each  dog  going  in  a  separate  direction, 
or  hunting  indept-ndently  of  each  other — which  is  the  proper  way — it 
^Hjnay  so  happen  that  the  best  dog  goes  over  ground  where  there  is 
^phtle  or  no  game,  and  the  inferior  dog  may  cross  ground  where  there 
is  plenty ;  thus,  after  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chance  work,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  trials  were  longer,  for  the  superior  dog 
would  be  certain  to  come  in." 

M  M   X 
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One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Lavcrack — for  I  need  hardly  say  I  hive 
been  quoting  that  excellent  sportsman — and  we  have  done  with  him. 
Treating  of  the  relative  merits  of  dogs.  Mr.  Laverack  says :— •*  li  i> 
not  always  the  fastest  dogs  are  the  best  finders.  I  have  kum 
capital  finders  who  were  not  particularly  speedy.  It  is  very  casj  to 
be  deceived  in  tlie  working  properties  of  dogs.  When  1  lived  ia 
Cumberland  I  heard  a  wonderful  account  of  a  dog  (1  cnii- 
bred  pointer).  I  sent  for  him  to  try  him  against  one  of  nunc,  a  bbe- 
grey  Bolton,  'Trimmer.'  This  'noni>areir  set  out  at  a  nmrrdkiiB 
pace—it  was  absolutely  terrific ;  he  carried  himself  magni6ca]t)^, 
and  behaved  beautifully,  and  beat  my  grey  dog  all  to  fits  ;  iodced, 
at  tlie  time  I  considered  hiui  without  any  exception  the  very  boK 
do^  I  had  ever  seen ;  but  after  tw.o  Or  three  hours  his  bolt  wu  shot. 
he  had  run  himself  out,  and  dropped  away  to  a  canter  ;  then  itvas 
the  blue-grey  came  in,  n-as  pointing  on  all  sides,  and  the  crack  no- 
where. So  much  for  a  flash  dog.  Ytt  Ihii  animal wouiJ  hisve  earrid 
aii  be/ore  him  al  field  trials." 

Most  likely  the  promoters  of  field  trials  will  soon  come  to  see  the 
ad%'isability  of  changing  spring  for  autumn.il  exhibitions.  Hcv 
much  more  natural  does  September  sound  for  this  sou  of  thing  dun 
April  and  May  —  the  month  celebrated  in  song,  as  Old 
tells,  by  "  one  Bob  Daws,  of  Riple)*,  Surrey,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  cricketers  1  ever  saw,"  in  the  following  lines : — 

To>inorTow*5  tbc  first  of  September — 

Gd  re^itly  Ibc  dog  and  the  gun ; 
And  be  sure  yuM  don't  fiil  to  remenibcr 

Thtr  whisky  fla»k  marked  numt>cr  one. 
With  Juno  you'll  biing  the  black  seller, 

Nor  leave  old  friend  Ponto  behind  ; 
And  spoTtsmcn  who  wish  for  a  better, 

I  wUh  they  a  better  may  find. 

Field  trials,  it  is  pretty  gctKnUly  admitted,  are  a  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  should  be  established  for  the  improvcmeot  of  lltr 
breed  as  well  as  for  sliowy  working  quahtics  of  the  pointer  and 
setter.  If  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  arc  not  remarkable  for  n 
abundance  of  game,  those  coimties  have  certainly  never  been  db* 
tinguished  for  the  superior  excellence  of  pointer  and  setter  blood. 

We  all  know  the  strains  of  Mr.  Ijiverack,  Mr.  Lort,  and  othcn, 
and  we  also  know  something  of  Mr.  Llewellin  and  Mr.  Gaillt ;  bnt 
we  do  not  read  of  many  other  competing  kennels  in  the  wesx  wfajdi 
can  lay  any  great  claims  to  pedigree.  Mr.  Chappcll  Hodge,  bcnf 
a  thorough  sportsman  ani  au  eiv*^*^'^^^  NWari  yt  \.Vm:  pm,  niay  wdl  be 
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supposed  to  have  possessed  himself  of  some  of  the  recognised  old 
strains ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  gather  as  much  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  field  trials  in  the  sporting 
newspapers.  To  read  that  Rhoda  is  by  Dan  out  of  Rhuda,  that 
Clown  is  by  Bruce,  and  so  on,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  They  maybe 
highly  bred,  but  where  do  the  generality — the  rank  and  file — of  the 
western  pointers  and  setters  come  ft-om  ?  And  are  not  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  too  far  away  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  pros- 
perous field  trials  of  pointers  and  setters  ?  If  that  was  tJiought  to  be 
the  case  with  Wales,  surely  the  remark  applies  wiUi  even  more  justice 
10  the  two  westernmost  counties  of  England. 

The  jealousy  of  the  proprietors  of  the  oldest  setter  strains  is  well 
known,  and  they  keep  a  pretty  .iccurate  account  of  the  whereabouts 
of  any  of  the  puppies  that  depart  from  their  kennels.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  it  was  only  the  other  day  tlial  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Downham 
Market,  wrote  to  a  sporting  newspaper  as  follows : — 

M)'  attcation  has  been  drawn  lo  a  paragraph  in  your  last  report  of  ihc  Shrem- 
boT)-  tnaU,  relating  to  the  Lavirrack  Kcltcrt.  wlicrein  jrou  »ay  "Mr.  Rcid,  the 
oKiicr  of  Sam,  &c.,  and  Mr.  Stewart  are  likeu-i&e  po&scison  of  the  sort."  Now, 
an  ray  breed  ofKllershave  no  ailtmty  whatever  with  those  known  as  the  Laverack 
strain,  bat  have  been  in  the  possession  of  my  family  for  very  many  generations,  is 
b  well  known  throaghout  the  county,  and  arc  probably  the  oldest  true  breed  of 
setters  now  in  existence  ;  and  as  this  assertion,  iricfl  uncontradicted,  is  likely  to 
produce  the  most  injurious  impres&ion  in  reference  to  my  breed,  I  must  beg  of 
)-oo.  with  your  usual  laintess,  to  be  good  enough  to  correct  this  error  in  your  next 
inprcssioo. 

Much  credit  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  genflemen  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  for  their  laudable  endeavour  to  establish  field 
trials,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  consider  the  important  matters 
of  season  of  the  year,  of  length  of  time  for  trying,  and  of  pedigree. 
Let  them  remember  also  the  importance  of  the  consideration  that  the 
pressing  in  of  the  crowd  is  a])t  to  fluster  young  dogs  and  sometimes 
old  ones,  and  tliat  consei]uently  the  experienced  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  inexperienced. 

The  autumnal  months  have  this  advantage  over  the  spring,  that 
dogs  can  then  be  tried  on  different  kinils  of  game  ;  and,  what  is  surdy 
an  essential  in  a  seller,  his  character  can  be  established  or  rendered 
worthless  by  his  ability  or  otherwise  to  endure  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue. 
I'o  conclude,  in  the  words  of  that  venerable  stage  hero  and  model 
heavy  father,  old  Polonius,  of  glorious  renown : — 
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IV.— SHAK]ESPEARE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

jHAKESPEARE'S  phUosophy  is  erai^iaticaUy  ;the  philo- 
sophy of  goodness.  It  prodJaims  its  divine  nature :  its 
might  of  influeace.  It  maintains  its  prepondennce  over 
evil,— nay,  its  existence  in  evil  itself.  It  teaches  its  beaui)- : 
its  happiness.  It  declares  the  superiority  of  moral  worth  o>-cr  even 
intellectual  worth,  of  heart  beyond  mind — and  soul  above  alL  HU 
philosophy  has  the  true  poet's  power,  of  making  the  spiritual  beaut)- 
visible  in  things  material,  even  while  making  the  most  practical  use 
of  meanest  matters.  He  disdains  no  slightest  trifle  in  his  power  to 
show  it  in  its  strongest  significance,  thereby  transmuting  it  into 
mightiest  value.  "  A  grain,  a  dust,  a  wandering  hair," — a  mote,  a 
shadow, — a  gnat,  a  worm,  "the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  Wneath 
our  feet," — "  the  small  gilded  fly," — a  ripple  on  the  water,  a  painted 
bubble,  a  breath  of  air — in  his  hands  become  things  of  moment, 
conveying  noblest,  wisest,  profoundest  lessons.  He  has  the  art  of 
drawing  out  the  core  of  a  plain  fact,  showing  it  in  its  own  native 
simplicity  of  beauty ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  invests  it  with  a  grace 
and  charm  of  his  own.  He  at  once  draws  Nature  in  her  unadorned 
truth,  yet  embellishes  her  with  a  radiant  ideality  that  ser\'es  but  to 
make  manifest  her  veritable  purity  and  integrity.  Her  white  presence 
is  only  made  the  more  distinctly  clear  by  the  lustre  of  his  imager)'. 

Perhaps  Shakespeare's  universality  is,  after  all,  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  his  genius — as  it  is  his  most  wondrous  power  : — and 
in  this  essay  it  shall  be  my  aim  to  point  out  the  marvellousl}  diversi- 
fied nature  of  his  wisdom,  which  has  given  us  the  *'  philosophy  "  of 
almost  every  subject  that  comes  within  the  range  of  man's  considen- 
tion.  Collectively,  it  forms  one  grand  system  of  the  philosophy  of 
('.ODD ;  individually  and  specifically  examined,  it  contains  nearly  e^ery 
topic — from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  serious,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest,  from  the  basest  to  the  noblest,  from  the  meanest  to  the 
i^hcst  and  sub\\mesl. 
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Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  Curistiaxity  is  perpetually  made 
manifest  in  the  spirit  of  for^eness  which  he  iDcuIcates  with  so 
forceful  yet  gentle  a  monition  through  the  medium  of  his  characters. 
At  the  close  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  '  Valentine's  speech 
to  his  penitent  fiiend,  Proteus,  as  he  fiankly  forgives  him  all  past 
wrongs,  breathes  this  ^iiit  when  he  sajrs : — 

Once  again  I  do  receive  thee  boaeit. — 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 

Is  not  of  Uesven  and  Earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd  : — 

By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  ai^was'd. 

There  is  the  same  spirit  to  be  traced  in  the  general  exchange  of 
pardon  and  reconciliation  that  takes  place  at  the  end  of  **  The  Merry 
%Vives  "  among  all  the  dramatis  p<nona.  Even  the  parched-pea  of  a 
Welsh  Parson,  Sir  Hugh,  who  vows  to  be  revenged  on  the  Host  of 
the  Garter,  comes  to  inform  him  of  the  thie\*ing  Germans  and  their 
cozening  tricks ;  observing  :  "  I  tell  you  for  gaod-wil/,  look  you." 

And  far  more  nobly  is  this  Christian  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Posthumous  Leonatus  to  the  remorseful  and  abject 
lachimo : — 

Kned  not  to  me  ; 
The  power  that  I  have  on  yon,  b  to  spare  yon ; 
The  malice  towards  yoa,  to  forgive  yon : — Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

The  philosophy  of  life  and  death  has  never  been  more  loftily  or 
more  subtly  argued  than  in  our  dramatist's  pages.  Hamlet's  renowned 
soliloquy,  debating  the  solemn  question  of  life's  troubles  and  death's 
terrors — the  dread  alternative  between  known  miseries  and  possible 
evils — is  as  familiar  to  us  all  as  our  childhood's  lessons ;  and  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Macbeth  on  life's  shadowy  succession  of  brief 
to-morrows  is  scarcely  less  so.  Upon  the  same  impressive  theme — 
death — ^Julius  Caesar  says,  with  his  characteristic  mental  power  and 
stoic  courage : — 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard^ 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear. 

Seeing  that  "  death,"  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

And,  with  deep  pathos,  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet,"  when 
that  foreboding  shadow  falls  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  prince,  and 
he  gives  note  of  its  visitation  in  those  tender  words  to  his  bosom 
friend  :  "  You  would  not  think,  Horatio,  how  ill  all  is  here  about  my 
heart.  "  And  when  his  schoolfellow  proposes  to  put  off  the  fencioc;- 
match,  Hamlet  sublimely  replies :  "  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  aii^v':^  ■. 
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there  is  a  special  providence  in  the  faJl  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now, 
'tis  not  to  come  \  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not 
now,  yet  it  will  come  : — the  rmdimss  is  a/I," 

In  the  play  of  *'  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  Duke  Vincentio's  cafaa 
reasoniag  upon  the  nothingness  of  life  and  the  desdrableness  of  deadi, 
as  a  tranquil  close  to  a  vain  and  passing  scene,  is  finely  contrasted  by 
the  condemned  prisoner  Claudio's  impassioned  pleading  against  the 
vague  horrors  which  his  ardent  imagination  can  but  too  well  paint, 
in  the  tenacious  clinging  to  life,  so  natural  to  his  youth  and  condibun. 
The  effect  is  admirable  between  the  stoical  philosophy  of  the  I>altc 
who  is  only  contemplating  the  event  of  death,  and  the  tenor  and 
dismay  of  Claudlo,  who  is  trembling  on  the  brink  of  etemit)-.  and  is 
about  to  be  thrust  over  the  precipice.  The  one  is  the  philosophy  of 
resignation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  it  in  the  teacher  himielf ; 
and  the  other,  a  displa)  of  the  futility  of  the  arg\tment,  where  the 
demand  for  resignation  is  absolute ; — the  revolt  of  nature  against  the 
hollow  plausibility  for  a  contented  endurance.  The  one,  a  cool— 
a  frigid  tatiocination ;  tlie  oUier,  an  awful  and  terrible  reality.  Mere 
I>owcrfui  lines  than  these  can  (I  think)  never  have  been  pcosed 
They  are  like  a  prolonged  shriek  : — 

Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  w«  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obbiniction  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  wann  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod ;  aod  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  ftery  i\ooA%,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick  ribb£d  \eit\— 
Or  to  be  imprison'd  in  the  Tiewlesi  winds. 
And  blown  with  iniless  violence  roand  abool 
The  pendent  world  : — or  to  be  worse  than  wont 
Of  those  that  lawless  and  incertain  ti:oaghLi 
Imagine  howling ! — 'tis  too  horrible. 
The  weariefit,  and  most  loathed  worldly  Itfe 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  impri&oiunent 
Can  \»y  on  nature,  b  a  paradise 
To  what  we  feai  of  death ! 

Contrast  the  spasm  of  this  horror  with  the  phlegmatic  stoicism  ef 
the  Huke's  condemned  sermon ;  wherein  he  is  rccondUng  Claudiolo 
his  fate . — 

Be  absolute  for  death :  cilbrr  death  or  life 

Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thits  with  lift  i 

If  I  do  low  tliee.  I  do  low  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  an, — 

Servile  to  all  the  »kjre>-  infliienee*. — 

That  dost  Ihi>  halHtation,  where  thou  kecp'ct, 
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Hourly  iffltct.    Merely  thou  art  Death's  fool ; 

For  him  ibou  bboui'sl  by  thy  (light  to  shun. 

And  yet  nin'sl  [owinl  him  still.    Thou  art  not  noble; 

For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st 

Are  oun'd  by  baseness.    Thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  Uost  Uas  llie  soft  and  tender  fork 

or  a  poor  wonn.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st,  yet  gros^y  fear'st 

Thy  death — which  i»  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thi-sclf ; 

For  thon  cxist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  LV<ue  out  of  du«l.     Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  bast  not,  still  thou  !ttriv'st  to  get, 

And  what  thou  hast,  forget'^:.    Thou  art  not  certain; 

For  thy  coroplcwon  shifts  to  strange  cfiecls. 

After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,  ihou'rt  jioor ; 

For,  hke  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Tbou  bear'st  thy  hca\7  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloads  Ihec.     friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 

Hie  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  Ihcc  no  soonet.     Tbou  bast  nor  youlb  nor  age ; 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after  •dinner's  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both  :  for  all  thy  boasted  )'outh 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld  :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 

Tbou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty 

To  mate  thy  riches  pleasant.     "What's  yet  in  Ihii., 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  f    Yet  In  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  :  yet.  death  we  fear, 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

The  speeches  here  quoted  form  one  of  the  many  instances  ot 
Shakespeare's  master>-  in  treating  both  sides  of  a  question  with  equal 
force.  CIaudio*s  vehement  feeling  recalls  that  of  another  young 
lover — suddenly  bereft  of  hope  in  life  or  love.  Romeo,  in  his  first 
ropturous  exultation  and  prodigal  sense  of  life's  inexhaustible  joys, 
philosophises  as  youth  tilks  philosophy ;  treats  old  age,  sorrow, 
death,  as  things  out  of  our  "diurnal  sphere,"  beyond  the  moon,  and 
postponed  sim  die,  and  sanguincly  tliereforc,  youthlike,  he  can  aAord 
to  deal  lamiUarly  and  lavishly  with  ihcm.  To  his  friend,  the 
Friar,  he  fenidly  says  : — 

Come  what  sotraw  con, 
]|  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 
Do  thou  but  close  oar  liands  with  holy  words. 
Then  love-devouring  Death  do  what  he  dare  : 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 
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But  when  the  sorrow  actually  does  come  then  see  how  the  burning 
young  heart  flames  out  its  rejection  of  cool  reason  and  aigument 
He  hears  that  he  is  banished — banished  from  Juliet,  his  bride,  his 
hour's  wife — and  what  avail  then  the  temperate  reflections  of 
philosophy?  To  the  old  Friar's  proffered  consolation  and  remon- 
strance he  passionately  retorts : — 

Hang  up  philosopby ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom  ; 
It  helps  not ;  it  prevails  not ;  talk  no  more. 

As  another  instance  of  the  closeness  and  weight  which  Shakespeare 
-can  equally  give  to  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  I  would  refer  to  the 
way  in  which  the  philosophy  of  homicide  and  sudden  vengeance, 
nith  the  due  measure  of  leniency  or  penalty  they  should  meet,  is 
treated  in  the  play  of  "Timon  of  Athens."  The  poet  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Alcibiades  just  such  pleas  of  extenuation  and  palliation  for 
a  deed  of  the  kind  as  a  soldier  might  naturally  be  expected  to  urge; 
while,  in  the  mouth  of  the  senator,  there  is  the  judicial  severity 
proper  to  a  statesman's  consideration  of  crime  that  leads  to  dangerous 
latitude  from  impunity. 

In  the  play  of  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  the  philosophy  of  \ice  and 
■correction,  of  sin  and  retribution,  of  crime  and  punishment,  is 
debated  at  large.  In  the  person  of  Bamardine — the  Bohemian  bora, 
but  prison  nursed  and  bred — we  have  a  wonderfully  vigorous  example 
of  the  coarseness,  wickedness,  and  callousness  bred  of  gaol  tuition. 
The  young  delinquent,  who  learns  the  force  of  morality,  the  power  of 
justice,  the  rights  of  mankind,  the  duties  of  himself  to  his  neighbour 
and  of  his  neighbour  to  him,  from  prison  walls — having  no  other 
instruction  for  his  tender  years  than  the  hard  truths  to  be  gathered 
from  their  stony  tutelage — runs  no  chance  of  becoming  any  otha 
than  the  brutal,  insensible  Bamardine ;  in  Shakespeare's  impressive 
words  :  "  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully  but  as 
a  drunken  sleep  \  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of  what's  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come  ;  insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  morial."  For 
the  multitudes  of  Bamardines,  prison  taught  and  prison  punished,  in 
.actual  existence,  who  will  be  responsible  at  the  last  great  account  ? 
Those  who  adjust  matters  so  that  no  other  teaching  is  provided  for 
juvenile  thieves  than  prisons,  gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  peniten- 
tiaries ;  or  the  childish  malefactors  themselves,  who  know  no  better 
than  that  to  pilfer,  to  cheat,  and  to  lie  are  legitimate  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood,  unU\  la.vi^\\V  V\«lV  U\cy  ate  perilous  to  soul  and  body 
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■by  the  Slate  education  of  the  "stone  jug"  and  bread  and  water? 
Shakespeare,  in  the  story  of  Banurdine,  read  us  a  profound  lesson  in 
penal  legislation  three  himdrcd  years  ago.  May  it  be  turned  to 
profit  now ! 

The  Duke,  in  ibis  piay,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  active  nuschief 
resulting  from  passive  conduct  in  lulers.  Vincentio  is  a  man  given 
to  study^  to  a  recluse  life,  to  speculating  and  tlicorising,  rather  than 
to  practical  governing  and  ener(i;ctic  s\ray.  Hesufi'ers  his  subjects  lo 
live  uncontrolled,  and  the  laws  to  mildew  in  abeyance :  ihc  natural 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  error  flourishes  and  justice  languishes  ; 
that  vice  runs  ranijwnt  and  discipline  is  smothered ;  until  he  himself 
fecb  that  to  revive  either  order  or  decorum  demands  a  stronger  hand 
B  than  his,  and  that  the  existing  e\-il  may  be  mainly  traced  to 
own  neglect  and  supineness.     He  justly  says  : — 


y 


Silh  'iwas  my  fault  lo  give  the  people  scojjc ; 
Twonli]  be  my  tyranny  1u  strike  and  gall  lliein 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.     For  av  •'bid'"  thit  be  dciu, 
iVhcrt  n-il  dttdt  har£  their  jKrmuiivc  pajs. 
Aid  not  the  punishment. 


The  philosophy  of  will  and  energy  of  purpose  amid  casualties  and 
reverses  is  grandly  set  forth  in  Agamemnon's  opening  speech  of  the 
third  scene  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  It  is  a  glorious  stimulant 
against  occasional  discouragement  such  as  we  all  at  times  feel  when 
events  go  perversely,  and  our  best  intentions  arc  perplexed.  The 
Greek  commander-in-chief  says  : — 

Tlic  ample  propositioa  ttut  hope  makes 

lo  all  deaigns  liegim  on  earth  tielow 

Fails  in  ihe  promis'd  larf^eness  :  ch«ck&  and  diuisten 

Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  higheM  n:ar'd  : 

As  knots,  by  the  condux  of  meeting  tap. 

tiifcci  the  iouml  pine,  iind  divert  lit-s  grain 

Toriivc  aiul  errant  from  his  course  of  groMrth. 

Nor,  Princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 

That  wc  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far 

That,  after  seven  yean*  siege,  yet  Troy  u.(ll»  stand ; 

Silh  every  action  that  hath  gone  beforr, 

Whereof  wc  have  record,  trial  did  draw 

Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 

And  that  embodied  B^arc  of  the  thought 

That  gavc't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  yuu  Ptinecs, 

Do  you  with  ch^ks  abash'd  beltuld  uur  vrotks ; 

Aotl  think  thctn  «hanm,  which  are  indeed  naught  elac 

But  the  prottacth-c  uials  of  great  Jove 

To  find  pcniative  cou<«tancy  in  men  ? 

'llic  ftnctuss  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
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In  fortune's  love ;  Tor  then,  the  bold  and  covrard. 
The  KiftC  and  fool,  ifae  mist  and  unreal. 
The  bard  nnd  soR,  bcem  all  affin'd  uid  kio  : 
But  in  the  u-iod  and  tempest  ol  Iier  frown. 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puftng  at  ill,  vtinnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  h^th  masss,  or  raatlet,  by  itself 
Lie«  rich  in  viilue,  and  unminglcd, 

Tlial  last  metaphor  is  as  fine  in  poetical  treatment  and  strictness 

of  illustration  as  it  is  admirable  in  moral  truth.     Vigour  of  resolve 

and  moral  courage  we  find  further  insisted  on  in  these  strenuoui 

Iivords  of  old  Nestor  ; — 
In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  Uie  true  proof  of  men  :  tbc  sea  bciog^  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
^v  XTpon  bei  patient  breut,  making  thdr  way 

^b  With  thoM  of  nobler  bulk  ? 

^K  But  let  the  rullian  Boreas  once  enrage 

^K  The  gentle  IIicIib,  and.  anon,  bdiold 

^K  The  strong-iibbed  baik  through  liiiui«l  mountains  cut, 

^V  Bounding  between  tbc  two  moist  elements. 

^V  Like  Pericus'  hor^e.     \Mjerc'i  then  the  saucy  boat, 

^H  Who^c  weak  untitnbcrcd  sides  but  even  now 

^B  Co-rival'd  grefttneu  ?    Either  to  hatbour  fled, 

^H  Or  made  a  10:1st  lo  Neptune.     Even  so 

^K  Doth  valour'n  show,  and  \'aloui'&  worth,  divide, 

^^  In  Btortns  of  fortune. 

Shakespeare's  knowlctigc  in  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  his  use  of 
it  in  illustrative  imager}*,  are  absolutely  marvellous.     He  di 

I    objects  in  the  animal  kingdom  with  the  accuracy  of  a  nattiralist; 
the  artistic  taste  of  a  painter.     He  talks  of  the  moon's  influence 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  or  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  the 
earth's  centre,  with  the  precision  of  a  man  of  science,  and  tbc  £ifi^j 
of  a  man  of  imagination  ;  and  all  this  (be  it  remembered)  a  bt 

I  years  before  Newton  and  T^place  promulgated  their  grand  tlieorics. 
He  describes  trees  as  though  he  had  been  a  backwoodsman ;  be 
traces  flowers  with  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  a  botanist ;  he  trot* 
of  birds  with  an  ornithologist's  eye  for  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 
His  similes  will  frequently  contain  whole  epitomes  of  natural 
philosophy  or  practical  science.  His  figiu^s  and  tropes  are  as  true 
to  (act  as  they  arc  felicitous  in  illitstration  and  poetical  In  imagery. 
Here  is  one  of  hb  exquisite  figurative  allusions  that  brings  an  entire 
landscape  of  upland  and  meadow,  with  its  fleeting  efiects  of  light  and 
^B    shade,  before  the  mind's  eye : — 

^B  Love's  heralds  should  be  thought*, 

^^^  A^liich  ten  timc^  f  ulet  f^«  ^ftim  Vh«  vucl  \\ftMnx. 

^^^^^  Drinng  back  »\ia4ow*  crrei  W«enav.^i\*. 
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The  mere  epithets  he  uses  for  diflcrent  flowers  testify  his  perfect 
acquaintance  with  Uie  characteristics  of  the  objects  he  depicts.  He 
calls  ii  "/uM  woodbine.'*  Now  what  epithet  could  give  belter  idea 
of  the  flaunting  luxuriance,  the  prodigal  richness  witli  which  honey- 
suckle grows  ?  He  speaks  of  Oie  **  nodding  violet,"  and  of  "  violets 
(//WJ."  WTio  but  a  |»oet  of  poets  would  liavc  ventured  an  that  word 
Yet  what  word  so  well  as  "dim  "  could  have  so  well  described  that 
tenderly  grave  hue,  that  delicate  neutral  tinted  shadowy  blue,  which 
distinguishes  the  wild  violet?  He  has  the  '^azured  harebell,"  the 
*^fretkied  cowslip,"  the  "//«/  daisy,"  ihc  "  pale  primrose,'  and  speaks 
of  *^/urr'd  moss,"  of  "rough  thistles,"  of  '^dismal  yews."  His 
characteristic  delineation  of  trees  is  no  less  apt  He  instances  the 
vrillow*s  "/mir  leaves,"  the  tree  "growing  aslant  the  brook,'' and 
mirroring  its  foliage  in  "  the  glassy  stream  ; ''  since  it  is  the  back  of 
each  leaf  that  is  thus  reflected,  and  the  back  of  the  native  English 
willow  leaf  is  white,  or  rather  '*  /war'' — for  you  never  can  substitute 
an  adjective  for  one  of  Shakespeare's  without  loss  of  effeciive  truth. 
He  calls  it  the  '*  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak,"  when  speaking  of 
the  forest  king,  and  alludes  to  the  grand  sound  of  wind  among  fir 
trees  in  these  terms  : — 


You  majr  at  well  forbid  ih«  moantain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  ooiie. 
When  they  ate  frcltcd  ^dlb  the  gUhU  of  heaven. 


And  here  is  a  picture,  as  perfect  for  poetry  as  for  truth  to  nature 
in  the  objects  described.  It  combines  tree  painting  worthy  of 
Gaspar  Poussin  or  Creswick,  and  animal  painting  worthy  of  Sclmddcr 
or  Landseer : — 


Under  an  oak,  whose  bongos  were  roossM  witb  ige, 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

A  wretched,  ragged  man,  o'crgrown  with  hair, 

Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  about  hit  neck 

A  gieen  anit  gildctl  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 

Who  with  her  head,  nimbU  in  tkrtais,  approach'd 

The  opening  of  his  mouih ;  btit  suddenly 

Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlinU'd  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away. 

Into  a  bnah :  imder  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioocss,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 

Lay  watching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watcb, 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beajit 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  Mcm  a&  &c^. 
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A  warrior  in  battle,  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  is  thus  vigorously 
drawn  : — 

Klethonght  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  trot^, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  nrand  with  dogs : 
Who  hxvvag  pinch'' d  a  fe«-,  and  made  them  cry  ; 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

What  power  and  majesty  there  is  in  this  description  of  kingly 
wrath: — 

He  parted  frowniog  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.     So  looks  the  chaf£d  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him. 
Then — mates  him  nothing! 

And  how  strikingly  he  elsewhere  depicts  a  royal  look,  thus  : — 

His  eye,  as  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controulling  majesty. 

Shakespeare  has  a  hawk's  eye  himself  for  peculiarities  in  birds. 
His  exquisite  passage  on  the  haunts  of  the  martlet,  in  building  its 
nest,  with  the  concomitant  sweetness  and  piuity  of  the  air  where  it 
breeds,  is  familiar  \vith  us  all  j  but  h6  has  another  less  intimate, 
illustrating  superficiality  in  judgment,  and  hasty  selection  ;  which,  hj 

saj-s  : — 

Like  the  martlet 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall, 
Even  in  the  Jbrce  and  road  of  casualty. 

His  description  of  the  horse  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  poetic 
beauty  and  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  in  the  play  of  "  Henry  V.,'' 
where  the  Dauphin  rapturously  extols  the  quality  of  his  charger : 
"He  bounds  from  the  earth  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs.  WTien  I 
bestride  him  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk.  He  trots  the  air  j  the  earth  sings 
when  he  touches  it :  the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than 
the  pipe  of  Hermes.  He's  of  the  colom:  of  nutmeg ;  and  of  the  heat 
of  ginger.  It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire  ;  and  the 
dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only  in 
patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him.  It  is  the  prince  of 
palfreys :  his  neigh  is  like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his 
countenance  enforces  homage."  The  celebrated  description  in  the 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  "  matches  this  for  detail.  It  is  a  poet's  descrip- 
tion, and  yet  as  literal  and  as  kno^iing  in  a  horse's  good  points  as  a 
Newmarket  jocke/s  might  be  : — 

Round  hoord,  short  jomted,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Sroad  breast,  full  eye,  small  bead,  and  nostril  wide. 
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High  crat,  kbort  eats,  Uraigfat  lef^s,  aoil  pas^nj;  tttiong ; 

Tliin  mxne,  thick  tail,  btoad  baitock.  lendei  hidtt ; 
IjOoIc  what  a  hone  thoitld  have  he  did  Dot  lock, 

SaiT  a  proud  rider  on  so  prouil  a  back. 

That  exquisite  passage  on  the  honey-bees,  likening  ihc  or^er 
observed  in  their  hive  and  work  to  that  which  should  prevail  in  a 
well^rdered  commonweal ih,  is  alnuys  welcomed  on  repetition.  The 
.Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  ihc  council  in  "  Hcm>'  V.,"  says : — 

Heaven  doth  divide 
The  MaK  of  man  in  divcn  functions. 
Setting  endcavuiu-  in  conlinoal  motion; 
To  which  ii  fix^d  u  an  aim  or  butt. 
Ol«diencc  :  for  w  work  Uic  bone)'-bce», 
f'rcaturrs  that  by  a  nile  in  nature  tcacb 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kiii£Cloim. 
TI1C7  have  a  king,  and  of&cen  of  flocts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  borne  ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
Ctihen,  like  toldicrs,  arm^d  in  their  stings, 
Mfikc  tKK>(  apon  the  summer's  velvet  bads  ; 
Wliidi  pilla);r  ibcy  \vith  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  lenl-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busted  in  his  nujcsty,  survc)'^ 
The  ringing  masoDs  buildin£  nwfa  of  j?Jtd ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneadiug  up  the  honey  : 
The  poor  mechanic  jwrtcn.  crowding  in 
»   Their  heavy  barthen*  at  hU  namiw  gale : 
The  sad-«y'd  juaice,  with  his  snrly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  ezecaton  pole 
The  Uxy  >'Rvning  drone. 

Here  is  the  whole  economy  of  that  prondcnt  little  insect  put  into 
eired  language ;  it  is  an  epic  on  State  government.    There  t& 
another  sentence — a  short  one — pointing  at  the  bee's  example  as  au 
instance  how  rarely  a  wisely  careful  nature  gathers  and  gamers  its 
^stores  in  corrupt  places.    The  passage  is  as  pithy  as  it  is  brief: — 

Tilt  uJdom  when  the  bee  docs  hive  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion. 


Timon,  digging  in  the  ground  for  food,  and  addressing  earth  in 
ihat  fine  strain  of  glowing  poetr}',  maintains  alt  the  natural  philosophy 
with  technical  correctness.  If  the  epithets  be  scrutinised  which  he 
uses  for  the  reptiles  introduced,  il  mil  be  seen  that  the  cniomologist's 
knowledge  ii  scarcely  less  to  be  found  here  than  the  poet's  phrase 

and  style : — 

Common  mother,  thou, 
"WboK  vponb  iniRicasanible,  and  inlUute  breast. 
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Teems  and  feeds  all :  whose  seir-i-iroe  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  i»  puffed* 
Engender'  tbc  black  toad,  and  adder  bine, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm  ; 
With  a]l  ih'  abhorrftd  birth*  below  crisp  heaven. 
AVHicreon  Hvpcrion's  quickentDi;  fire  doth  ihine  ; 
VirM  him,  who  all  thy  hunuia  .son^  duth  b»te, 
From  forth  tby  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root. 

Not  only  in  the  naturalist's  lore  docs  Shakespeare  prove  htmsdfa 
adept,  but  in  practical  experiments  of  natural  philosophy.  Sofsc  Ol 
his  succinct  illustrations,  amidst  all  their  poetr>'  of  diction,  are  at 
plain  in  veritable  fact  as  one  of  Faraday's  propositions.  Here  is  0« 
as  a  type  of  the  self-injury  of  heat  in  anger,  and  how  felicitoostf 
well  as  philosophical  the  illustration  : — 

Know  )'ou  not,  the  fire,  that  bioddIs  the  liquor  till  ii  lun  o'et, 
In  teeming  to  augmtnt  it,  -watUi  it  ? 

He  vriU  often  give  an  abstract  of  a  scientific  principle  in  a  na^e 
line ;  as  where  he  says :  "  Things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eje 
than  what  not  stirs."  And  in  another  case  he  observes  :  "The  tlmig 
that's  heavy  in  itself,  upon  enforcemeni,  flies  with  greatest  speed." 

He  gives  token  of  the  horticulturist's  craft,  where,  inlrodurii^  it 
in  illustration,  he  talks  of — 

Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly  ; 
A.*  gardener*  <Io  with  ordare  hide  tbow  roots. 
That  &ha]t  first  spring,  to  be  most  delicate. 

And  he  dis]ilaj*s  the  local  knowledge  of  a  travelled  explorer  when 
he  descants  upon  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  great  tgypi  rivtr, 
putting  this  passage  into  Mark  .^Jilon/s  mouth  : — 

They  take  the  flow  o'  the  Kile 

By  certain  Kales  i'  the  pyTamid  :  they  know, 

By  the  height,  the  lowncss,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 

Or  foboa  follow.     Tbc  higher  Xiliu  swells, 

The  more  it  promues :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 

Upon  the  slime  and  oo2e  scatten  his  (rain, 

And  ihortly  comes  to  hanesl. 

Shakespeare's  personal  descriptions  are  frequently  rendefttl  id- 
ditionally  vivid  from  the  introduction  of  some  natural  object  as  a 
symbol  in  delineation.  In  that  tine  picture  of  a  perturbed  ^ec|)CK, 
for  instance,  how  graphically  are  the  drops  upon  the  rootstcncd  farov 
brought  before  the  mind  by  the  image  that  the  poet  hu  cmplflridl 
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It  U  .where  Lady  Percy,  Hotspur's  wife,  is  telling  him  of  his  aspect 
during  his  broken  rest  nt  night.    She  says  : — 


^f  Shakespeare's  slmUcs  are  a  coDcentration  of  aptitude,  with  vigour  in 
poetical  imagery — in  every  sense  "  poetical,"  for  they  always  elevate 
and  dignif^"  the  object  likened.  Here  is  one  of  a  warrior  in  battle — 
actually  sublime  in  its  strength  and  truth  : — 


Tliy  spirit  wtlhiu  th«  hat))  been  so  al  war : 
Aiul  tliiis  hatli  so  bcstirr'd  thee  in  thy  slnp, 
That  beads  of  nreat  have  stood  upon  iby  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream  : 
Ami  ill  (hy  face  stniii{>«  nioiions  have  appear'd  ; 
Such  as  we  Siec  when  men  Testrain  their  breath 
Oo  some  great  sudden  haiite. 


As  mnvT  ht/art 
A  vttsei  under  sail,  ra  men  pbfy'd. 
And  f.tl  Mi>u-  his  item.     iVx*  ^wonl  (Death'«  riatnp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  il  toot : — from  Cmc  to  foot. 
He  was  .1  thine  of  blood,  whoic  every  motion 
H'm  tim'd  with  dying  aicj. 


I  His  lighter  and  more  volatile  similes  are  no  whit  less  sincere  or 
ict  10  fact.     Kalslaff  s;iys ;  *'  There's  no  nior*  iHiIour  in  that  Poins 
than  in  a  wild  duck ;"  and  no  creature,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  scared, 

»[>r  with  more  difficult}'  approached.  Here,  again,  is  a  capital  flout  at 
futile  attempts  to  compass  desperate  undertakings :  "  V'ou  may  as 
Mrell  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather." 

The  instability  and  unreliability  of  mob-valour  are  thus  exem* 
pliticd  : — 

I  He  that  trusts  you, 

^H  Mlien  lie  should  find  you  lions,  timU  you  )uues ; 

^H  Where  foxes,  gccsc.    You  arc  no  surer,  no, 

^^M  Than  is  the  coal  upon  the  ice, 

^^F  Or  hailstone  io  the  &un. 

Hshak. 
Hused 
■follov 

mJ' 


fshakespeare  felt  the  force  of  this  last  image  so  strongly  as  to  have 
fused  it  again  in  anotlicr  place.  Falstaff,  when  he  sends  his  vagabond 
[followers  packing,  bids  them  "  ranisli  like  luilsiones  ! " 

Upon  abstract  themes,  what  aoblc  philosophy  has  Sliakespcare 
rilten  !     Upon  time,  for  instance,  and  its  des|Mitism : — 

Time's  the  king  of  men : 
HeS  both  thdi  parent,  and  he  is  their  srvic  : 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 


ft 


But  there  is  another  sentence,  on  the  same  subject,  that  contains  the 
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concentrated  spirit  of  Shakespearian  philosophy — fiope,  and  faith  in 
good.  It  is  but  a  single  line ;  but  it  includes  a  world  of  firm  and 
cheerfyl  trust.     It  is  this  : — 

Time  is  the  aorse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 

Our  poet's  advocacy  of  Divine  right  and  human  advantage,  in 
royalty,  has  often  been  pointed  out  He  has  some  strong  passages 
on  the  question  ;  and  as  beautiful  as  strong.  We  should,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  passages  occur  in  the  mouths  of  those  characters 
who  necessarily  advocate  the  supremacy  of  royalty ;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  rather  the  fitness  of  the  dramatist  than  the  poet's  individual 
opinion  which  is  here  majiifested.  Claudius,  the  usurping  monarch 
in  "  Hamlet,"  says  : — 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 

And  it  is  Richard  II.  who  declares : — 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea. 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 

While  it  is  from  the  sycophant,  Rosencrantz,  that  the  following 
opinion  is  promulgated ;  which,  nevertheless,  contains  much  philo- 
sophic truth : —         » 

The  cease  of  majesty 

Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 

What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 

Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 

To  whose  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 

Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which,  when  it  falls. 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 

Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 

Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

In  that  metaphor  of  the  gigantic  wheel,  and  its  potential  effects  in 
motion,  lies  a  curious  denotement  of  the  principle  of  centrifugal 
force,  as  applied  by  our  modem  machinery.  But  upon  the  subject 
of  royalty,  Shakespeare  has — in  his  own  impartial  way  of  viewing  a 
question  from  all  sides  in  which  it  may  be  dealt  with — given  another 
passage,  which  brings  the  infallibility  and  supremacy  into  greater 
latitude  of  consideration ;  reducing  the  person  in  whom  royalty 
centres  to  be  judged  in  his  human  capacity.  It  is  where  Henr>-  V.. 
disguised  as  a  common  soldier,  visits  his  army  by  night ;  and  falling 
in  with  three  of  the  men  who  are  debating  the  tiuestion  of  the 
morrow's  expected  battle,  and  expressing  their  opinion  of  their  ru);.l 
Jeadcr,  relums  ihem  this  answer :  "  I  think  the  King  is  but  a  mm.  is 
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I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses 
have  but  human  conditions ;  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  nakedness 
he  appears  but  man ;  and  though  his  ariectioDs  are  higher  mounted 
than  ours,  yet  where  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like  wing." 

Shakespeare  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  ruled  wiUi  no  less 
candour  than  he  has  that  of  the  rulers  ;  and  among  his  multitude  o( 
searching  truths  on  either  part,  he  hardly  ever  uttered  one  more 
subtle  than  this:  "TTicrc  have  been  many  great  men  that  have 
flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them. "  And  he  hem  a  notable 
axiom  upon  the  folly  of  either  courting  or  despising  popular  favour ; 
"  To  seem  to  affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people  is  as 
bad  as  to  flatter  them  for  their  love."  Certainly  he  has  but  a 
minimum  of  honourable  self-respect,  or  nobility  of  feeling,  who  would 
descend  to  Aattery  as  a  means  of  winning  public  approbation  ;  at  the 
same  time,  however,  he  ii  as  insensible  as  im]X}litic  who  would 
pretend  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  men.  As  that 
illustrious  Bishop  J  ercmy  Taylor  says  finely  :  '*  It  is  not  a  \'ain  noise 
when  many  men  join  their  voices  in  the  o/testation  or  dhestation  of 
an  action." 

Shakespeare  has  glowingly  vindicated  the  rights  of  free  choice,  of 
love,  and  of  honest  affection  in  his  philosophy  of  marriage.  Fenlon's 
speech  to  Anne  Page  is  a  young  lover's  frank  confession  of  mer- 
cenary views  changed  to  disinterested  attachment  by  ihe  merit  of  its 
object ;  and  it  forms  a  pleasant  acknowledgment  of  the  belter  wealth 
that  3  man  gains  in  a  worthy  girl  whom  he  loves  tlian  in  all  the 
dowries  and  marriage  poruons  that  ever  swayed  fortunc-liunter  ; — 

^H  1  will  coofess  (lie  says)  thy  failier's  wealth 

^^^^^^^^K  Wa^  the  fust  motive  that  I  \^'ooe(i  (bee,  Aane : 

^^^^^^^H  Yet,  wooiag  tHcc,  1  tmd  thee  of  more  value 

^^^^^^^H  Than  blamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  scaled  tugs  ; 

^^^^^^^^B  And  'tis  the  vtry  riches  of  thyself 

^^^^^^^  Tbit  now  I  nxxa  at. 

^^^^  Fenton  afterwards  maintains  the  claims  of  liberty  and  preference 

H    in  wedlock,  wilti  spirit  and  justice.     Having  married  his  misires.s, 

B    contrary  to  the  several  intentions  of  her  parents— both  father  and 

mother  having  destined  her  to  a  different  suitor,  each  unworthy  of 

"Sweet  Anne  Page" — he  pleads  hiji  own  and  his  wifes  cattse 

their  stolen  match  in  these  sensible  words  : — 
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Hear  the  truth  of  it. — 
Voe  wooU  haxe  named  her  most  shamrruUy, 
Wliere  there  was  tK>  pfoportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  aaiJ  I,  long  since  contracted. 
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Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 

Of  disobedience,  or  undutcous  title ; 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious,  cursed  hours. 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Elsewhere  Shakespeare  has  declared  with  ecjual  vehemence  ihe 
unholiness  of  unwilling  marriage  in  these  words  : — 

What  is  wedlock  forc£d,  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  dbcord  and  continual  strife  ? 
^Vhe^eas,  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

He  has  entered  his  protest,  too,  against  wedded  union  being  made 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale  ;  against  money  being  made  the  object, 
and  not  the  person  beloved.  He  has  never  made  a  joke  of  money- 
matching  (like  hordes  of  his  successors  to  the  present  day)  ;  he  never 
"  vulgarised  "  anything ;  and,  above  all,  never  "  vulgarised,"  or  treated 
with  a  sneer,  any  principle  j  and,  by  doing  [so,  tended  to  loosen  the 
legislature  of  social  harmony."  He  stigmatises  that  man  as  "abject, 
base,  and  poor,  who  chooses  for  wealth  and  not  for  perfect  love ;" 
and  asserts  the  dignity  of  affection  and  plighted  troth,  in  the 
sentence : — 

Ihfamage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

He  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  adverted  to  the  beautiful  doctrine 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  he  wrote — that  a  woman  is  perfected  by 
marriage ;  and  he,  with  his  own  noble  largeness  of  philosophy  and 
true  spirit  of  just  perception,  extended  this  doctrine  of  human  per- 
fectioning  by  marriage  to  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  woman.  It  is  a 
doctrine  that  might  well  obtain  Shakespeare's  advocacy — poet  and 
philosopher  as  he  was — since  it  asserts  the  holiness  and  supremacy 
of  love,  as  the  most  perfect  and  perfectioning  essence  in  the 
universe. 

Shakespeare's  marital  philosophy  would,  of  a  truth,  be  question- 
able, were  we  to  take  a  delineation  of  Petruchio's  character  and 
conduct  as  a  model  of  what  he  deems  a  husband's  conduct  should 
be.  But  he  has  there  drawn  an  esjiecial  case,  and  one  bearing  in 
some  measure  upon  the  prevailing  manners  of  former  times.  In 
those  ages  (so-called  "  patriarchal ')  men  trained  their  wives  as  they 
did  their  horses  ;  they  bullied  and  cowed  [I  don't  mean  a  pun],  they 
cowed  and  tamed  them.  And  the  example  that  the  poet  has  deduced 
'n   Pctruchio  is  a  mild  and  even  a  refined  version  of  tlie  original 
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ima   of  "  Taming  of  (t  Shrew."      Shakespeare   has  redccmi 
Feiruchio  from  natural  obloquy  by  making  him  honestly  confe 
that  he  comes  to  wed  teat/th.    [What  an,  as  well  as  good  taste,  in 
that  redeeming  dause  to  his  rule  of  conduct !]    He  says : — 


I  come  to  wive  it  wcailbily  in  Padua ; 
1/  wcaJtliily,  llien  happily  ia  PadoA* 


^ 


Pctruchio  is  oo  hyi>ocnlc.  He  does  not  assume  one  character 
before  and  another  character  after  marriage.  He  did  not  deceive  his 
wife.  Katherine  is  not  drawn  a  fool  as  wcU  as  a  shrew.  She  knew 
her  future  husband,  and  tliought  she  could  rule  him  as  she  had  done 
every  one  else  ;  and  she  failed  in  her  calculation,  and  was  '*  ruled  " 
and  thoroughly  "  cowed. "  Shakespeare  knew  that  money  only  would 
get  oST  such  a  woman  as  Kate  M  inola. 

Among  the  myriad  of  glorious  thing?  that  our  adored  poet — wtih 
his  own  fervent  heart  and  glowing  imagmation — has  said  upon  love, 
it  is  difficult  to  select  for  illustration ;  but  here  are  two  fine  earnest 
!>iis  that  deser\'e  to  be  distinguished.  Romeo,  when  he  has  scaled 
llie  garden  wall  that  encloses  his  Juliet,  tells  her ;  — 


With  lore's  light  wings  did  I  o'er  perch  diete  walls ; 

For  stony  limits  cuinol  hol'l  love  out : 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  darn  lave  altempt. 


tAnd  the  second  is,  perhajw,  finer,  even  in  its  generous  plenitude 
devotion  :— 
Love  ift  not  love 
WhcQ  it  is  miDfrlcd  with  rfiptiti,  that  itan4 
^m  AImJ  from  the  tntirt  point. 

Our  pleasant  friend  Bottom,  llie  weaver,  has  a  pithy  morsel  upon 
this  subject  of  love — sly,  but  with  much  of  latent  significance  beucalU 
its  waggery.  "  To  say  the  truth,"*  he  says,  "  Reason  and  Love  keep 
little  comjany  together  nowadaj-s  ;  the  more  the  pity,  that  some 
honest  neighbours  will  not  make  them  friends." 
■  The  philosophy  of  love,  in  its  loo  frequently  thwarted  course,  is 
'  detailed  at  length  in  the  famous  and  evcrH)uoted  passage,  begin- 
ning :— 

The  couree  of  trut  lore  never  did  run  smooth. 

And  in  that  other  cotiplet : — 

How  much  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
Tb'  uncertain  glory  of  an  Apnl  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  bciuty  of  the  sun ; 
And,  by  and  bye,  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 
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But  the  philosophy  and  poetry  of  love  combined  dwells  in  these 
superb  but  less  generally  quoted  lines  : — 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain ; 

But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye ; 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound, 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd  : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible, 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails  : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  %-alour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  chmbing  trees  in  the  Hcsperides  ? 

Subtle  as  Sphinx,  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  : 

And  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

flakes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  faarmony. 

Shakespeare  strongly  insists  upon  the  doctrine  of  innate  taidemia, 
inherent  qualities,  and  sympathetic  affinities.  In  his  play  of  "Cjin- 
beline,"  he  has  pointedly  delineated  the  force  of  blood  and  kindred 
inclination,  together  with  inborn  disposition.  The  involuntar)' 
strength  of  preference  that  springs  up  between  the  unknown  brothers 
and  their  sister— Guiderius  and  Arviragus  towards  Imogen,  and  in 
her  towards  them — is  forcibly  displayed.  And  the  intrinsic  royalty 
of  nature  in  the  too  young  seeming  mountaineers  is  no  less  markedly 
wrought.     Their  supposed  father,  Bellarius,  exclaims  : — 

O,  thoa  Goddess, 
Thou  divine  Xature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  :  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  u*ind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'Tis  wonderful 
Uhat  an  in-i<:iblt-  instinct  shjuld  frame  them 
Ti>  royalty  unlearned  ;  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other ;  valour, 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd. 

In  the  character  of  Perdita  in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  Shakespeare 
%  more  ocxuUly,  but  no  wit  less  emphatically,  indicated  his  theoiy  of 
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^a-ati  qualities.  Pcrdito,  with  all  her  modest  yonlh  and  gentleness,! 
has  much  of  the  dignity  nnd  self-po&seiision,  together  with  finuncss — 
not  to  say  obstinacy — that  characterises  her  mother,  Queen  Her- 
mione.      Her    royally  of   nature  and    grace  is  indicated   in   Uiej 

remark  :— 

hThik  u  ihr  pretliot  low-bom  lo-ss  that  ever 
Rao  on  the  grcciu%v-Brd  ;  nothing  sh»  dtm  ur  steau 
L  But  smMki  0/  t}>mdthing  greattr  than  htneij  ; 

r  Toa  fuAU  for  this  p&ue. 

Her  queenly  mother's  sleadlastness  of  temper,  with  repose  of 
manner,  are  more  than  once  to  be  traced  m  Pcrdila's  speech  and 

■  conduct,  «hile  her  persotxal  likeness  to  Hermione  is  denoted  by  an 
exquisite  touch  that  Shakespeare  was  sure  to  add  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion. Wlicn  Lcontcs  is  looking  upon  his  daughter,  not  knowing  her 
for  hb  own,  as  she  stands  there  in  her  maiden  youtli  and  beauty,  the 
ihtthful  Paulina  recalls  him  to  himself  with  the  half  rebuke  ; — 

Sir.— my  liccc— 
Your  eye  hath  too  moch  youth  ia't:  not  a  month 
*Foie  your  ijticcn  dird,  sbc  was  itiun;  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Letm.  I  thought  of  her, 

Even  in  thne  tookK  \  made. 

This  brings  to  remembrance  a  parallel  passage,  equal  in  loveliness 

of  poetic  trulli  and  natural  truth,  where  a  flithcr  is  looking  u[)oii  his 

child,  nul  knowing  her  for  such.     It  is  where  I*criclc5.  ga/ing  upon 

his  daughter,  Marina,  has  his  belief  in  her  wortli  confinncd  by  the 

tlivii}g  picture  she  presents  to  his  soul  of  his  lost  wife  Thaisa : — 

Wf  tlcamt  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 

kly  daughter  might  lave  Uixn  :  my  ifuecrt'^  Mjuarc  Iwowt; 

Hc>  Btaturc  to  an  inch  ;  a»  wand-like  straight, 

As  silrcr-voiced:  her  eyc«  }ewcI-Uke, 

And  ciw'd  as  richly:  in  pace  another  Juno, 

Who  slan-cs  the  ears  site  feeilft,  and  makes  tliem  hungry 

The  mote  she  gives  them  speech. 

ind  then,  with  oifccting  passion,  he  adds  : — 

Pr'ythee  speak ; 
^h  FaUcncis  cannot  come  from  tbec,  for  thou  look'st 

^^^^_  Modest  as  justice ;  and  thou  necmNl  a  pabce 

^^^^H  For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in.     I'll  believe  thee. 

^^^^H  And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 

^^Hp  To  poinu  that  seem  impossible  ;  for  thou  look'ftt 

^^^^  Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed. 

™     The  glorious  old  poet  Chaucer  has  a  passage  in  his  own  simple] 
beauty  of  style  indicating   the  Uke  treed    of  native  :iympaihy  inj 
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resemblance.     It  is  where  Constance's  little  son  is  brought  into  his 

father,  King  Alla's  presence ;  and  we  have  the  touching  sketch  of  the 

incident  in  two  lines  : — ■ 

Before  AlU,  daring  the  meat£*s  space. 
The  child  stood  looking  in  the  lunge's  face. 

The  father  is  struck  by  the  child's  look  (we  all  know  the  per- 
tinacious gaze  of  a  child),  and  he  inquires  : — 

Whose  is  that  fair£  child  that  standeth  yonder  ? 

Obtaining  no  satisfactoiy  answer  to  his  question,  the  story  goes  on  :o 

say : — 

Now  was  this  child  as  like  unto  Custance 
As  possible  is  a  creiture  to  be  : 
This  Allil  hath  the  face  in  remembrance 
Of  Dame  Custance,  and  thereon  mus£d  he, 
If  that  the  child£'s  mother  were  aught  she 
That  is  his  wife ; — and  privily  fu  sight. 
And  sped  him  from  the  table  that  he  might. 

That  touch  of  his  sighing,  and  hurrying  from  the  room  to  h;Jc 
his  emotion,  is  in  the  true  dramatic  feeling  of  nature  and  passion. 

To  return  to  Shakespeare.  He  has  given  another  exemplifiratk  n 
of  his  philosophy  of  inherited  attributes,  in  Bolingbroke  and  his  two 
sons,  Prince  Hal  and  Prince  John.  The  former — throughout  !.:> 
successive  scenes,  as  Hal,  Prince  Henry,  the  Prince  of  \\s\^ 
and  Henry  V. — betrays  a  constitutional  reser\'e  and  calcuhtinj 
foresight  akin  to  the  patient  biding-his-time  policy  of  his  ta;h«.r. 
Bolingbroke  J  while  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  in  his  smooth  equivo 
cation  and  cold-blooded  treachery  towards  the  rebel  leaders.  <.ho»s 
the  same  disposition  that  guided  his  parent's  treatment  of  Kxior. 
after  the  latter  had  been  the  murderous  instrument  of  his  deed 
upon  Richard  II. 

Falstaff,  with  his  shrewd  eye  for  salient  points  of  character,  makes 
allusion  to  the  innate  dispositions  of  both  princes,  in  his  famous 
speech  on  sherris  sack.  Of  Prince  John  he  says  :  '*  This  same 
young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me ;  nor  a  man  cannot  nuke 
him  laugh." 

And  of  Prince  Hal  he  says  (actually  noticing  the  hereditary 
quality  I  have  pointed  out) :  "  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Ham-  is 
valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  fatht-r.  He 
halh--like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land — manured,  husbanded,  and 
tillctl  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  and  good  stoiv  of 
fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant'* 


To  xvhat  author  could  we  point  for  a  more  perlinenl  cxposilioa  o( 
the  philosophy  of  precaution,  method,  and  forethought,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  where  the  project  of 
re^:stabUshing  tlie  State  is  mooted  on  the  principle  of  architectural 
caJailatton  and  construction?  It  forms  at  once  the  philosophy  of 
judgment  in  foresight,  and  the  philosophy  of  building.  It  is  a  piece 
of  pure  practicality.     The  speaker  says  : — 

When  wc  mean  to  build 
We  tint  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  ihe  model ; 
And  when  wc  sec  llic  figure  of  the  house 
Then  Inu^l  we  rule  tin-  cost  of  the  ertction, 
Which,  if  we  lind  outwetKhs  ability, 
What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or  at  least  dcstst 
To  build  at  all }     Much  more  in  this  great  wofk 
(>^'luch  19  almo!;!  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  sel  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model, 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
Quc^^tion  surveyors,  know  our  ovn  MtAtCi 
How  able  such  a  worlc  to  undergo 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  :  or  else 
Wc  forti^  in  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  mcn^ 
like  one  that  dm'xs  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it,  who,  half  through, 
Givei  o'er,  and  leaves  hift  parl-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  cIoud«, 
And  waste  tor  churlish  winter'i  lynimgr< 

Shakespeare's    philosophy  of  grief,  with  its  distempered  vismt 
multiplying  sources  of  woe  through  the  lenses  of  tcar-swollen  eyes,' 
display  the  science  of  the  optician,  at  the  same  time  detracting 
□aught  &om  tlie  pathos  of  the  theme.    He  says : — 

Each  subslatKe  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  \o : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  gta/'d  with  blinding  tcan, 
Dhrides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
like  penpcctt%-e3,  which  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion ;  eyed  awry, 
Distingniah  form. 

We  have  the  philcjsophy  of  hope,  with  its  rapid  darting  to  a  pros- 
iwrous  issue,  and  its  soaring  trust  and  exultation,  in  two  brief  Uncs  :-— , 
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Clrandly,  indeed,  is  the  nothingness  of  ambition,  and  the  poor 
futility  of  worldly  strife  and  grasping,  conveyed  rather  than  preached, 
inculcated  rather  than  declared,  in  the  philosof^cal  close  to  the  play 
of  "  I-ear  "  !  In  view  of  the  old  king's  dead  body — heart-struck  and 
poisoned  by  the  envenomed  shaft  of  the  hideous  ingratitude  of  his 
daughters — Albany  relinquishes  the  crown  and  kingdom,  bidding 
Kent  and  Edgar  "  rule  in  this  realm ;"  while  they,  on  their  side,  are 
wholly  lost  to  such  thoughts  in  the  one  absorbing  contemplation  of 
poor  mistaken,  dying  humanity.  "  Philosophy'*  is  indeed  instilled 
throughout  this  great  drama ;  it  pervades  the  whole,  no  whit  Icis 
imperiously,  from  the  inostensible  node  of  its  introduction.  W'e  feel 
its  jiresence,  and  gather  its  wise  teadiing,  rather  than  find  it  l^"bly 
staled  in  so  many  set  lessons.  Apart  from  the  thrill  of  pity  amidst 
grotesque  effect  which  we  feel  when  Lear  persists  in  addressing 
Kdgar  (disguised  as  Tom  o'  Bedlam)  by  the  title  of  "  philosopher,"  a 
singular  influence  is  produced  upon  us.  Beyond  the  pathetic  strange- 
ness of  hearing  one  whose  wits  are  diseased  by  distress  call  a  Bed- 
lamite a  philosopher,  there  is  the  profoundly  moving  picture  of  an 
erring  human  soul,  in  its  onu  dimly-perceived  rashness  and  folly, 
yearning  after  some  semblance  of  wisdom,  and  seeking  to  ally  itself 
witli  something  that  to  its  disordered  fancy  presents  the  image  of 
judgment  and  discretion.  There  is  hardly  a  more  deeply-touching 
subtlety  of  circumstance  than  where  the  wandering  old  king  keeps 
close  to  the  crazy  beggar,  with  :  "  First,  let  me  talk  with  this 
philosopher ;'  and  when  Gloster  and  Kent  endeavour  to  lead  him  to 
shelter,  repeating  :  "  With  him  j  I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher.' 
It  is  the  vague  clinging  of  mistake  and  delusion  to  what  it  believes  to 
be  wise  knowledge  and  experience.  That  Lear  gains  truer  wisdom 
himself  out  of  the  very  sorrows  and  distractions  that  befall  him  wc 
learn  from  many  of  his  reflections  upon  human  life,  human  actioD. 
and  human  justice,  during  his  adversity.  Here  is  one — most 
pointed  amidst  its  homeliness  and  fantastic  le\'ity  : — 

Lfar :  Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  hark  at  a  beggar  ? 
(jloUer :  Ay,  sir. 

Lfiir  :  And  the  creature  ran  from  the  cor?     There  thou  tnight'st  behold  the 
great  image  of  authority — a  dog's  obeyed  in  office. 

And  he  follows  it  up  by  another — as  true  as  it  is  bitter : — 

Through  tattcr'd  clothes  small  ■vices  do  appear  ; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  laoce  of  justice  hortless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 


In  contrast  with  this  philosophy  of  human  justice  the  great  poet- 

Iicher  has  presented  us  the  philosophy  of  Divine  justice,  where  he 
ikes  one  of  his  cluraciers  obser\'e ; — 


In  the  cotTuptetl  currttttA  of  tliis  workl 
OfTcDcc*!  i^Idcd  liand  may  above  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  vicked  prize  itsdf 
Buys  nut  tlic  Lrn*.     But  'tis  not  so  alcove : 
There  is  no  sliuSlini; ;  there  the  action  lies 
In  his  tnic  nature :  and  wc  oarsclvcs  compcU'd, 
Ereo  to  the  teeth  and  forchend  of  our  faults. 
To  ^vt  In  evideuce. 


^Knl 


Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  truth  occupies  so  wide  a  field — if 
noted  wherever  it  may  be  deduced  tlirough  his  pages — that  it  might 
occupy  a  whole  essay  to  itself;  but  he  lias  some  condensed  sentences 
ujwn  that  topic — terse  as  sincerity  itself.  Here  arc  four  of  them  : — 
First,  " Tniih  loves  open  dealing."  Second,  "Truth  hath  better 
deeds  than  words  to  grace  it."  What  a  conceniration  is  there  of  wit 
well  as  w'lsdom  !  Third,  "Truth  hath  a  c]uiet  breast. "  That  little 
Hence  has  even  a  scriptural  chanu  in  its  beautiJul  faiih.  Fourth, 
"There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man  may  be  true."    An  abso- 

Rite  pathos  gleams  in  the  simple  earnestness  of  that  last  gospel 
Itioin  ! 
Shakespeare  has  some  good  things  upon  flatter)-.  There  is  that 
iting  fleer,  so  full  of  honest  scorn  in  its  philosophic  wit : — "  He  that 
loves  to  be  flalteied  is  uoriliy  o'  the  flatterer.''  And  then  there  is 
that  famous  subtlety  in  the  "Julius  Csesar": — 

When  ]  tell  him  he  hates  Hatteren;, 

He  ^ay»  be  don  :  l>eiiig  then  nxnt  llattered. 

The  philosophy  of  oratory — of  the  advantage  of  action  and  gesture 
accessories  to  speech,  and  even  as  exponents  of  meaning,  when 
sing  a  mob  multitude,  is  well  set  forth  in  Volumntii's  cihorta- 
)D  to  her  son  Coriolanus,  when  she  bids  him  speak  to  the  people, 
~cap  in  hand,  arm  stretched  forth,  and  "  knee  bussing  the  stones," 
padding: — 

^ft  For  in  soch  boiincM 

^^^^^  Action  i&  ektqacnce.  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 

^^^^^k  Moie  learned  tlun  the  can. 

'  Was  the  plkilosophy  of  fitness  and  adaptcdness  ever  more  suc- 
cinctly yet  completely  sketclicd  than  in  tlic  remarks  of  the  two 
aerrants  on  board  Pompey's  galley,  while  preparing  the  banquet  nilh 
which  their  master  is  about  to  entertain  tlie  cxpixted  triumvirate. 
pne  of  the  fellows  says  : — "  I  had  as  lief  have  a  rccd  that  will  do  me 
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no  service  as  a  partisan  [a  halberd]  I  could  not  heave."  And  the 
other  rejoins  : — "  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  Ik 
seen  to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully 
disaster  the  cheeks." 

Shakespeare's  philosophy  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  may  almost 
be  summed  in  these  fine  fervent  words  : — 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God  : 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Two  comprehensive  lines  which  should  be  inscribed  over  every 
literary  institution  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  a  noble  passage  on  the  proportionate  increase  of  intel- 
lectual with  that  of  physical  faculty : — 

Xature  crescent  docs  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk  ;  but  as  this  temple  M'axes, 
Tile  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  uide  withal. 

Amidst  all  his  own  power  of  truth  in  philosophy — nay,  the  rather 
for  that  very  truth  and  genuineness— our  poet  has  some  sharp  dip 
at  would-be  philosophy  and  philosophical  pretenders.  The  prag- 
matical parson-pedagogue  Sir  Hugh  Evans  is  made  the  medium  01 
one  of  these  girds  at  the  solemn  quackeries  of  so-called  philosopher?, 
where  he  says  : — "  Let  us  command  to  know  of  your  mouth  orti 
your  lips,  for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lip  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth."     Why,  what  should  it  be  parcel  of? — the  great  toe  ? 

Touchstone  utters  another  of  these  gibes  at  philosophic  cant,  when 
he  observes : — "  The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  w 
eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  mouth,  meaning  thereby  that  grapLi 
were  made  to  eat  and  lips  to  open."  This  equals  in  profundity  the 
discovery  of  Le  Sage's  Greek  scholar,  without  whose  erudite  research 
we  should  never  have  learned  the  singular  fact  that  in  Athens  the 
children  cried  when  they  were  whipped  ! 

Shakespeare's  hit  at  stoical  bragging : — - 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently  ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance, 

calls  to  mind  MoHl-re's  Professor  of  Philosophy  who  so  ill  bean  the 
disparagement  of  his  science  that  he  loses  his  temper  and  flares  oat 
more  furiously  than  any  of  the  other  Professors  of  Music  and  the.\ns, 
ailing  to  cuffs  and  blows,  by  way  of  arguments  for  the  all-sufficing 
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-rits  of  his  precious  philosophy.  l!ord  Lafcu,  in  "Ail's  Well," 
idigTuntly  protests  against  these  prigs  of  sages,  who,  by  roaUn^ 
mders  of  nothings,  Induce  men  lo  treat  m)-sterics  as  insignificani 
Toys.  He  says:  "We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make 
mudera  ajid  familiar  things  su|>crnaturaJ  and  causeless.  Hence  Is  it 
t.iat  we  niake  trifles  of  terrors;  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming 
I:nowledgc  when  we  should  subtnit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear." 

Our  poet  has  made  many  of  his  characters — not  philosopher:!  in 
Lhcmsclves— the  vehicles  for  philosophy.  Falconbridge.  Richard  II., 
John  of  Gaunt,  Bolingbrokc,  Edmund,  Edgar,  and  others,  are  all,  in 
^Micir  several  individual  styles,  made  the  medium  of  philosophic 
^■tilths.  Even  such  a  character  as  l*atroclus  is  made  to  utter  some 
^^pund  good  sense  ;  but  the  dramatist,  with  his  usual  appropriateness. 
^nas  clothed  it  in  figurative  diction. 

The  philosophy  of  indifferentism,  with  the  fatality  of  weakness, 
\-icilladon,    and    indolent   delay,  is  condensed    into    these    two 
Ij    lines  :— 

L  OinisBion  to  do  what  is  nwwsaiy 

^^  Seals  a  coinmUsion  to  a  blank  of  danger. 

^^  And  what  a  homily  of  wholesome  moral  leaching  stands  forth  in 
this  single  pregnani  one ;  "  Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  giv.r 

p  themselves." 

I  Cassius  says  some  fine  things,  although,  as  a  whole,  his  character 
and  speeches  are  purposely  drawn  inferior  in  excellence  lo  those  of 
Brutus.      Here,   however,  is  one  of  the  noble  sentences  put  into 

I   Cftssius's  mouth  : — 

I 


Nor  stony  tovrcr,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass ; 
Nor  airlctiS  dungeon,  nor  strong  linU-s  nr  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit. 


like  manner  many  of  Shakespeare's  dramatis  perswtt,  not  specifi- 

Uy  jesters,  are  constituted  vehicles  for  jesting.     Benedick,  Biroti, 

Dogberr}*,  Nick  Bottom  and  his  fellows,  among  several  more,  furnish 

L^uttcr  for  jesting,  though  they  are  a  whole  hemisphere  from  being 

HI  professed  jesters."    Benedick  being  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  a  blithe 

'    temperament   (and    thus    much    he  is  a  philosopher),  his    words 

fre<iucnt]y  take  the  shape  of  gay  jesting;  but  it  is  on  this   very 

account  Oiat  Benedick  has  no  fancy  to  be  considered  a  jester— a 

••  professed  jester."     His  delightful   humour  and  choice  wit  render 

him  a  favourite  associate  of  Don  Pedro,  the  Prince  of  Aragon  ;  but 

his  various  higher  qualities  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  give  him 

better  claims  to  favour  than  those  of  a  gay  companion  only.     It  is  1 

^  i 
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this  that  makes  Beatrice's  calling  him  the  "  Prince's  jester"  so  intoler- 
able a  gibe.  She  knew  it — the  hussey  ' — ^with  her  woman's  shrerd- 
ness  in  finding  out  precisely  what  will  most  gall  the  man  she  prefers, 
and  he  shows  that  it  touches  him  to  the  quick  by  reverting  to  it  in 
soliloquy,  and  repeating  it  again  to  his  friends  when  they  come  in. 
A  man  of  lively  humour,  who  is  excited  by  his  native  gaiety  of  hean 
to  entertain  his  friends  by  his  pleasantry,  at  the  same  time  feeling 
within  himself  that  he  possesses  yet  stronger  and  worthier  grounds 
for  their  partiality,  has  a  peculiarly  sensitive  dread  of  being  taken  for 
a  mere  jester  or  buffoon.  Benedick  is  no  mere  airy  jester  ;  his  buo)- 
ant  spirits  are  no  effect  of  levity  or  frivolity  ;  his  himiour  has  depth 
of  feeling  as  well  as  mirth  in  it ;  his  wit  has  force  and  genialit)"  no 
less  than  intellectual  vivacity.  That  little  sentence  of  his,  with  all  its 
sportive  ease,  is  instinct  with  moral  good  sense  :  "  Happy  are  they  thai 
hear  their  detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending."  Benedick's 
wit  has  penetration  and  discernment  in  it  It  is  he  who  first  traces  the 
mystery  of  Hero's  slander  to  the  machinations  of  Don  John.  His 
speech  at  once  clears  his  firiends  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio  from  iny 
wilful  malice  in  the  accusation^  and  attributes  its  origin  to  the  right 
source.     He  says  : — 

Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour  : 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  \'illainies. 

With  all  his  mercurial  temperament,  yet  in  a  grave  question  Benedict 
can  deliver  himself  with  gravity  and  a  noble  sedateness,  as  where  he 
says  :  "In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour."  And  throughout 
the  challenge  scene  he  expresses  himself  with  gentlemanly  dignity 
and  manly  feeling ;  while  we  find  from  the  remarks  of  the  Prince 
upon  his  change  of  colour  that  he  is  as  deeply  hurt  as  he  has  tempe- 
rately spoken.  He  characterises  his  own  wit  In  its  gentleness  and 
gallantry  towards  women  when  he  says  to  Beatrice's  attendant :  "  A 
most  manly  wit,  Margaret;  it  will  not  hurt  a  woman."  There  is 
heart  in  Benedick's  playfulness.  His  love-making  (when  lov^ 
taken)  is  as  earnest  as  it  is  animated.  That  is  a  fine  and  fe^^'cnt  bii 
of  his,  at  the  close  of  his  wooing  scene  with  Beatrice,  where  she  asks 
him  if  he  will  go  with  her  to  her  uncle  Leonato's  to  hear  the  ne*>i . 
he  answers  :  "  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be  buried 
in  thine  eyes ;  .and  moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  thy  uncled' 
Shakespeare  has  with  lustrous  perfection  vindicated  the  sound  setirf 
and  sweet  heart  that  may  accompany  wit  in  his  character  of  Ben^ 
dick. 
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In  that  of  Biron,  in  the  play  of  "  Ixjve's  Labour's  Lost,"  the 
imatist  has  given  us  another  specimen  of  wit  allied  10  srliolarly 

Jegance,  and  of  humour  conjoined  with  philosophical  ihoiight  and 
In  Riron's  f^rst  scene  he  utters  a  worthy  sentence  u|ion 

Iperficial  acquirement,  when  he  says  :• — 

Stndy  i»  like  th«  bcarca's  glorious  son. 

Tliot  will  not  be  dccp-iicatch'd  n-itb  uucy  looks. 

And  he  follow-s  this  up  by  a  protest  against  those  who  gather  all  their 
knowledge  from  book-lore,  to  the  cramping  of  originaHty  of  idea,  and 
to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  wisdom  that  is  to  be  gained  from  a 
perusal  of  the  glorious  volume  of  universal  Nature  herself.  He 
observes  : — 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authonly  from  alhcn'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights. 
That  ^t-e  a  name  to  every  f  x^d  star, 
Have  no  mere  profit  of  their  shining  nights 
Than  those  that  walk>  aad  wot  not  what  they  ire. 

Biron  shows  his  rational  sense  and  unpcrverted  taste  when  he 
abjures  forced  fniits  and  flowers,  with  delicacies  out  of  iieason,  de- 
claring his  preference  for  reasonable  luxuries  and  natural  delights. 
Ht  justly  asks  :— 


L 


Why  shoold  I  joy  in  on  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Clirisiniati  I  no  more  deurc  a  row. 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  M.iy's  new-fanf-lcd  show^: 
But  like  of  each  thing  tbAt  in  season  grows. 


And  this  man — this  Lord  Kiron  who,  upon  fitting  occasion,  can 
)eak  with  so  sedate   and   staid  a  judgment  and  philosophical  a 
M — is  a  lively  thinker,  a  witty  talker,  and  a  most  vivacious  cora- 
lion.     His  social  qualities  are  tlms  delightfully  described  :— 

A  mcirier  man. 
Within  the  limit  orbccoming  mirth, 
1  never  »pcnl  an  hourS  talk  w-itliiU. 
Hix  eye  begets  occasion  for  bis  wit ; 
For  trfcxy  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mtrth-inaTing  jest ; 
\\'hi«h  hill  fair  tongue  (concei('»  eJifiositor) 
Detiveis  in  nuch  apt  and  gracioos  words. 
Thai  agM  can  play  truant  at  his  tales : 
And  >-oungcr  bearings  ore  quite  ravishiKl, 
So  5wee<  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 
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AVhat  a  worthy  chronicle  of  a  worthy  intellect !  Blessiz^  and 
gratitude  await  our  own  British  Poet  of  Poets  !  for  having  so  glori- 
ously proved  the  natural  alliance  that  exists  between  true  philosophy 
and  true  wit  j  for  showing  us  that  mirth  and  jesting — far  from  pre- 
cluding grave  thought,  sound  reason,  and  sound  sense — ^may  be 
made  their  pleasant  and  gracious  vehicle ;  and  for  showing  us  ti'.:it 
high  spirits,  cheerful  words,  and  a  hopeful  heart  are  but  among  the 
best  forms  of  purest  wisdom. 

Again,    blessings    and  all    loving  gratitude  to  the  memor}-  of 
William  Shakespeare  ! 


I 


SOCIETY 

^£^f|!^IIAT  amiable  man,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Tallburd,  said 
'j  V     that  the  great  fault  of  our  nrtificial  state  of  society — in 

the  relations  of  class  lo  class — is  the  want  of  symjiaihy. 

1  n-ill  not  moralise  upon  the  fact  which  w.i?i  [tointcd  .to 
impressively  in  this  instance  (for  the  sentiment  was  almost  the  last 
which  Sir  Thomas  uttered)— a  fact  which  ever}"body  will  admit,  and  set 
down  lo  the  account  of  everybody  else.  But  I  wish  to  ask,  How  can 
there  be  much  synii>athy  where  there  is  so  much  separation, and  different 
classes  of  men  and  women  know  so  little  of  one  another?  The  present 
world  is  absurdly  large,  and  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  even  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  every  man  and  brother — not  to  say  woman 
and  sister— with  whom  we  share  in  common.  Of  course  wc  are 
supposed  to  sympathise,  and  many  of  us  do,  in  an  abstract  way.  and 
in  reference  to  masses  of  people.  There  are  many  benevolent 
persons,  indeed,  desirous  to  do  good  in  a  practical  way,  whose  dif- 
ficulty is  to  hnd  eligible  objects  for  sympalliy.  With  the  best  of 
intentions,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  many  persons  whom  we  love  as 
well  as  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  that  {Hilite  preference  for  some- 
body else  which  is  at  once  so  desirable  and  so  rare.  Doubtless  we 
should  be  able  to  count  many  more  in  either  category  if  we  could 
only  make  their  acquaintance.  But  can  wc  hope  to  6nd  such  trea- 
sures in  distant  and  factious  parts  of  the  world,  when  we  fail  to  find 
them  in  near  and  serious  localities  ?  There  are  practical  reasons  wh 
many  worthy  persons  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Jfoon  should  not 
able  lo  claim  our  special  affection  ;  but  it  is  not  quile  so  natural  a  slat 
of  things  that  so  many  kindred  souls  should  dwell  among  us,  it  ma; 
be  in  the  same  city,  and  yet  remain  unknown  to  us.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  us  arc  thoroughly  lielfish  rascals,  who  care  nothing  about  our 
neighbours  except  for  what  wc  can  get  out  of  them ;  but  the  main 
reason  for  the  want  of  knowledge  is  that  people  live  in  different 
circles  of  society. 

Vol.  X..  N.S.  i8;i.  v  r 
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There  are  two  grand  divisions  of  these  circles — high  societ)*  and 
low  society — besides  what  may  be  called  high-low  society,  which 
has  a  fluctuating  tendency,  and  belongs  at  times  to  either  extreme. 
To  begin  with  the  broad  distinctions. 

High  society  is  very  far  from  being  composed  of  one  class,  or 
having  more  than  the  general  characteristics  in  common.  It  has 
circles  and  circles,  whose  members  meet  in  large  assemblies,  or  upon 
more  or  less  public  occasions,  but  are  not  in  habitual  association. 
Even  the  innermost  and  most  exclusive  circles  are  not  confined  to 
their  members.  They  are  continually  being  recruited  from  the 
outside  ;  and  there  are  three  qualifications  we  are  told  of  by  the 
author  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"'  by  which  an  outsider  may  obtain  admission. 
To  gain  the  enchanted  ground,  a  man  must  have  blood,  a  million,  or 
a  genius.  That  is  to  say,  he  may  be  a  man  with  no  advantige  of 
wealth,  but  of  exceptionally  great  birth ;  a  man  with  no  advantage 
of  birth,  who  has  made  an  exceedingly  large  fortune  ;  or  a  man  with 
no  advantages  either  of  birth  or  fortune,  who  has  an  exceptionally 
great  genius.  It  does  not  follow  that  either  qualification  will  ser^e 
the  purpose  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  it  v,-i\\  answer  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  drawbacks. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  man  like  Bnimmel  had  neither  of  these 
qualifications.  He  certainly  was  without  birth  or  fortune  ;  nor  had 
he,  of  course,  genius,  except  for  dress  and  audacity.  But  it  was 
genius  in  its  way,  considering  the  term  in  its  broad  sense,  as  meaning 
originality.  However,  Hrummel  had  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
Guards  to  give  him  introductions  and  make  his  talents  known.  In 
a  low  grade  of  life  a  man  might  go  on  tjing  immaculate  cravats  and 
saying  cleverly  impertinent  things  for  a  hundred  years  without  being 
taken  up  by  fashionable  society. 

As  regards  Avomen  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  Beaut}- 
goes  a  long  way.  and,  actcris  paribus,  will  take  its  possessor 
anywhere.  But  let  there  be  anything  like  a  social  flaw,  and  beauty 
will  be  in  the  way,  in  a  case  where  women  give  the  verdict.  A 
beautiful  girl,  even  though  a  nobody,  may  be  taken  up  by  a  leader  ot 
fashion,  and  forced  upon  society ;  but  she  will  have  many  slights  to 
endure,  and  have  to  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  men.  When 
once  she  is  married — the  match  being  a  sufficiently  good  one — she  is 
safe,  and  may  do  as  she  pleases.  A  girl  in  low  life  cannot  make  her 
way  like  a  man  of  the  same  class.  There  have  been  a  few  instances, 
like  that  of  I-ady  Hamilton  ;  but  I^dy  Hamilton  was,  for  suflicicnt 
reasons,  never  considered  respectable,  and  saw  only  one  side  of  the 
U  world.    Talent  and  audacity — fascination  of  manner  and  genius 
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for  dress— will  do  much  for  their  possessors ;  but  they  must  get  it 


^ 


ccnaiD  fulcrum  l>efore  they  can  get  the  lever  to  bear.     We  all  know 

(the  position  held,  for  instance,  by  Hecky  Sharpe,  whom  I  have  a 
right  to  cite  as  being  quite  as  real  as  many  historical  characters. 
She,  howc\cr,  i^us  never  well  introduced,  had  nc\'cr  a  lad)- -leader  to 
support  her,  and  her  ver)'  talents  were  suspicious  signs— her  fluency 
in  the  French  language,  you  may  remember,  being  especially  con-.^n 
sidered  suggestive  of  doubtful  antecedents.  Above  a  certain  socialfl| 
range,  however,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  objections,  beauty  and 

•  talent  will  do  a  grent  deal  for  a  woman — especially  after  she  is 
manied. 

The  great  world,  as  has  been  said,  is  always  being  recruited  from 
the  little  world.  Most  large  fortunes  In  this  country  have  been  made 
I  or  ntiintained  by  commerce.  Their  present  source  may  be  landed 
property,  but  the  land  is  likely  to  liavc  been  purchased  with  capital 
gained  by  cotton  or  iron,  banking  or  brokering,  or  successful  specu- 
lation. Even  when  it  has  come  down  to  its  possessor  by  long 
descent  it  has  been  frequently  kept  intact  mainly  by  alliances 
among  the  commercial  classes.  The  new  comers  may  be  just  as 
good  gentlemen  as  the  old  ;  but  whether  they  are  or  arc  nor  we  find 
them  welcomed  more  heartily  tlian  the  best-born  men  in  llie  country 
who  lack  the  sinews  of  social  war.  Blue  blood  goes  for  little  with 
green  acres;   and  I  should  be  sorry  to  back  ''Lineage"  against 

»"  Ledger"  for  matrimonial  stakes. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  is  no  real  cxclitsiveness,  even  in  the  highest 
circles— nothing  like  a  airte  of  nobility  such  as  existed  in  France 
before  the  Rei-olmion,  and  exists  still  in  several  countries  on  the 
Continent.  What  a  charming  slate  of  society  it  must  be — one  in 
which  wc  are  all  so  free  and  etjua!  1  Such  is  the  natural  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  conditions  of  admission  into  the  best  society,  and 

■  even  into  the  Peerage  itself;  for  the  Peerage  is  the  type  of  the  best 

■  society.     It  is  made  up  of  precisely  the  same  elements  as  the  great 
m  world  generally.    It  is  more  of  a  club  than  a  caste,  with  the  tliffercncc 

that  n  superior  authority  elects  the  members.     Not,  however,  that 

•  the  election  dc]Jcnds"entircIyupon  the  will  of  the  Sovereign — npon  ftmi 
H{K>niancflUs  impulse  from  the  FonnL-dn  of  Honour.  The  Mlnisldflfl 
of  the  day  makes  many  peers  in  tlic  Queen's  name.     Men  who  arc 

■  not  peers  themselves  arc  the  cause  of  peerages  in  others.  To  take 
the  two  most  recent  instances.  Xol  a  few  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords    owe    their  dignities    respectively   to   Mr.   Disraeli    ami 

I  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  statesmco^ 
will  ever  accept  a  similar  honour  for  himself.     The  fact  is  that  iH 
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peer,  except  in  ihe  House  of  Lords,  is  not  a  grealex  penon  th.tn 
hundreds  of  commoners  having  places  in  politics  or  society.  If 
belonging  to  one  of  ihe  old  Government  families,  and  himsd/  i 
potential  leader,  the  peer  is  a  great  man  anywhere ;  if  elet-attd 
through  Arms  or  the  Law,  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  distinctioci  tn 
his  own  way.  But  new  peers,  unless  they  be  strong  men  in  ihon- 
selves,  do  not  command  much  rc:ipect ;  and  some,  who  arc  not 
quite  new,  are  unassociated  with  dignified  traditions.  There  u  u 
good  blood  outside  tlie  House  of  Lords  as  in  it ;  and  so  maft; 
persons  are  admitted  into  it  who  have  no  blood  at  all,  conven- 
tionally speaking,  that  prejudice  against  it  as  an  aristocratic  insb- 
lution  is  quite  out  of  place.  For  one  peer  whose  ancestors  were  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  there  are  dozens  who  dale  only  from  the  trrac 
of  \Val|>ole  or  Pitt — for  we  alt  know  how  most  of  these  won  tbetr 
tides ;  and  there  is  a  still  larger  numl>cr  of  more  recent  or  entirtly 
new  creations,  among  men  who  may  have  lieen  already  nohle, 
or  may  have  nobly  earned  their  places,  but  in  fretpient  insUnca 
Iiave  been  or  done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  Houie  of 
Lords,  indeed,  is  open  to  all  men.  I  am  well  aware  that,  when  ihit 
remark  was  once  made,  somebody  answered,  "And  so  is  the  LoodoD 
Tavern ;"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of  entruiu 
are  too  frequently  of  a  conmiercial  kind^that  less  arxouni  is  taien 
of  deserts  than  power  to  "support  the  dignity  "  in  a  pecuniary  wajr. 
Itut  wentth,  after  all,  is  a  republican  institution;  and  even  this  Un 
should  save  so  Indispensable  an  estate  of  the  realm  as  ibe  Upprr 
House  of  Parliament  from  being  attacked  as  a  mere  assemblage  of 
arisiocrais  — '•bloated''  or  "effete,"  according  to  the  Cincy  of 
satirist. 

The  natural  influence  to  be  drawn  from  the  continual  inirodoctM? 
of  the  lower  dement  into  the  highest  ranks— whether  political  power 
or  social  intercourse  be  concerned — is,  as  has  been  said,  that  then 
is  an  immense  amount,  not  only  of  liberty,  but  of  equality  in  tho 
country.  1  am  afraid  that  the  inference  is  not  justified  by  CicuL 
There  Is  a  strong  dis|io^tion  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  hxfc 
risen  to  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  have  moimted,  SOS 
to  consider  themselves  altogether  in  their  now  relations  of  Ufc  It 
is  an  open  question  whether  they  are  snobs  for  so  doing,  and  yoo 
arc  free  to  your  own  opinion  upon  the  point. 

l*here  is  an  immense  amount  of  sympathy  shown  by  the  upper 

classes  for  "  the  masses "  in  their  collective  capacity.      It  is  ^ 

roblem  of  every  statesman  how  to  provide  for  their  wcUarc    For 

\\\  i>ccuniary  needs  the  charitable  give  immense  sums  of  OMOey 


on  all  sides.  But  how  little  the  one  class  knows  of  the  other!  An 
exception  must  be  made  iu  the  case  of  a  few  noblcnicD  and  gentle- 
men who  are  active  philanthropisLs.  and  of  many  large  proprietors 
who  take  the  strongest  personal  interest  in  the  tenants  upon  their 
estates.  But  the  rich  and  the  poor — to  (nit  the  distinction  practically 
— arc  still  "  two  nations,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  ihcm  in  *'  Sybil."  There 
are  occasions  when  people  who  are  rich  and  people  who  arc  poor — 
people  of  high  and  people  of  humble  rank — can  come  together  tn 
bodies,  and  tlie  result  is  satisfactory  enough.  Politics  bring  them  to- 
gether ;  so  does  charity :  so  does  religion,  sometimes ;  so  docs  volunteer- 
ing to  a  certain  but  very  limited  extent,  for  the  great  body  of  our  citizen 
force  are  not  of  course  "poor"'  in  the  sense  referred  to.  IJut  the 
humbler  class  who  nii.\  in  "movements"  are  mostly  working  men, 
more  or  less  well  employed,  wiUi  education  at  least  sufficient  to  give 
ihem  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  nature  of  their  own  interests. 
\Mjo  knows  anything,  except  through  City  missionaries  and  "  com- 
missioners" from  the  nen'si>apers  who  have  gone  among  them,  of 
the  mass  of  stniggling  people  ? — people  whose  life  is  a  continual 
contest  with  society ;  whose  education  is  simply  nothing ;  whose 
intelligence  is  of  the  densest  kind,  being  developed  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  certain  low  cunning ;  who  have  such  a  fear  of  the  work- 
house that  ihey  frequently  prefer  the  gaol ;  who  look  upon  all  Slate 
organisation,  political,  legal,  clerical,  as  a  conspiracy  to  keep  them 
down  ;  who  like  the  Sovereign  well  enough  in  a  procession  which 
gives  ihem  occasion  for  a  raid  upon  respectability,  but  have  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt  for  the  Legislature  ;  and,  next  to  the  judges  and 
magistrates,  consider  llK'ir  natural  enemies  to  be  the  policeman  and 
the  parson  of  the  parish — the  one  as  a  tyrant  and  the  other  as  a 
hypocrite. 

Apart  from  professional  thieves  among  these  classes,  the  greater 

number  come  under  the  description  of  *' roughs,"  few  of  whotn, 

though  picking  up  a  livelihood  in  various  ways,  will  scniple  to  do 

a  little  thieving  when  a  fair  opportunity  presents  itself.      In  one 

H  aipcct  these  people  arc  known  to  the  upper  classes  as  they  are  to 

the  rest  of  the  community.     On  such  occasions,  for  instance,  as  a 

I  Icrby  Hay,  a  University  Hoatrace,  or  a  Volunteer  Review  in  Hyde 

K  i'ark  their  presence  is  made  strikingly  manifest.     Who  among  those 

'  present  has  not  a  vivid  remembrance  of  them  in  Hyde  Park  and  on 

the  banks  of  the  river  between  Morllake  and  Hammersmith  on  a 

certain  April  day  ?     Upon  both  occasions  the  greater  proportion  of 

the  crowd  was  composed  of  respectable  persons ;  but  these  had  no 

power  against  the  rough  element,  whose  behaviour  was  of  the  most 
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brutal  (lescripiicn.  In  the  par* — where,  by  ihc  way.  a  notable  ex- 
ploit in  connection  with  the  railings  was  mainly  their  work — they 
simply  made  the  review  impossible.  On  the  banks  of  the  liver  on 
the  boatrace  day  they  placed  the  lives  oi  hnndreds  of  people  in 
peril — tearing  those  on  foot  almost  into  pieces,  and  dri\-ing  the 
horses  of  those  in  carriages  almost  mad  with  frighL  But  the  worst 
infliction  for  the  latter  haiing  ladies  with  them  was  to  be  compelled 
to  wait  pendit^  the  chance  of  a  passage  by  the  road,  and  hear  the 
language  of  these  men  and  brothers — aggravated,  it  would  seem,  in 
its  usual  offensive  characteristics  for  their  special  horror  and  disgust 

Allowances  must  be  made  for  the  bitterness  which  comes  from 
poverty ;  and  brutal  behaviour  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  sufficient 
causes.  But,  pending  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  civilise 
the  lowest  classes  in  this  country — that  is  to  say,  how  to  improve 
their  material  condition  and  bring  them  within  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion— it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact  that  sympathy  with  such 
natures  can  be  only  of  the  kind  that  we  accord  to  savages.  I  sus- 
pect that  if  a  man  of  education  and  refinement — without  any  philan- 
thropic tendencies— were  cast  upon  a  desert  island  with  no  other 
companions  than  his  d(%  and  a  London  rough,  he  would  find  the 
dog  the  more  sympathetic  companion  of  the  two.  The  dog,  lo  be 
sure,  would  not  be  able  to  talkj  but  there  are  "English  speaking' 
classes  in  this  country  who  can  be  scarcely  said  to  understand 
one  another's  language,  except  so  lar  as  mere  words  are  concerned, 
and  many  of  these  are  far  from  being  used  in  common  by  the  two. 

That  tlie  lowest  orders  of  society  in  this  country  are  thoroughly 
brutal  in  their  language  and  manners  is  an  unfortunate  fact;  and  it  \& 
also  true  that  the  humbler  classes  generally  are  far  from  being  so  well 
mannered  as  the  same  classes  on  the  Continent  I  am  much  afraid 
that  good  manners  do  not  come  natural  to  us  in  any  rank  of  life — 
that  they  can  be  gained  only  by  training  and  education.  Say,  for 
example,  that  a  peer's  son  and  a  ploughman's  son  are  changed  at 
nurse,  unless  one  or  the  other  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
the  young  peer  will  develop  into  a  clodhopper,  and  the  young 
ploughman  into  a  fine  gentleman.  I  am  aware  that  romances  are 
iipt  to  make  out  the  contrary,  but  we  are  here  dealing  with  realities. 

One  effect  of  education  and  breeding  is  to  make  their  possessor 
shrink  from  intimate  contact  witli  tliose  so  beneath  him  in  rank  as  to 
retain  their  rough  natures  j  and  hence  the  cold  and  exclusive  bearing 
ol    the  general  mass  of  educated  Englishmen — Englishmen  more 

oecially  than  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen ;  for  among  the  latter  there 
exists  a  sort  of  feudal  respect  for  rank  and  birth,  which  is  only 
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^partially  represented  in  our  counties,  and  in  our  towns  not  at  all. 
Thus  it  is  thai  the  Englishman  intreoches  himself  wiiliin  his  reserve: 
ihe  social  e«iualiiy  which  pre\uils  in  France,  and  even  in  more  aristo- 
cratic countries,  being  among  us  unknown.  In  France,  even  under 
a  Republic,  lliere  is  less  poliitcal  liberty  than  in  England  ;  but  there 
is  a  far  greater  amount  of  social  liberty,  ajid  the  people,  in  consc- 
<iucnce,  arc  more  free  and  more  self-respecting.  Take,  as  a  general 
cmunplc,  the  manner  in  which  nearly  all  classes  in  France  meet,  if 
they  do  not  mix,  in  their  ordinary  life — in  their  recreations  especially. 
.•Uong  the  boulevards  j-ou  will  see  ouvriers  taking  ihcir  becks  of  beer 
next  to  some  of  the  most  pretentious  dandies  in  Paris — men  of  rank 
perhaps,  of  position  certainly — ^and  nobody  is  so  exclusive  as  to  be 
annoyed  by  their  presence.  Inside  the  restaurant  or  caft'  there  is  the 
same  mingling;  and  there  also  >'ou  may  see — not,  perhaps,  ladies  in 
the  society  sense  of  the  term,  but  sulTiciently  respectable  members  of 
the  sex,  to  whicli  the  most  exclusive  ladies  must  belong—who  arc 
not  at  all  discomposed  by  tlic  presence  of  llieir  humbler  neighbours, 
who  play  their  cards  and  dominoes  in  a  saloon  full  of  mirrors  and 
gilding,  and  consume  iheir  cheap  refreshments  with  a  full  sense  of 
having  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anybody  else.  Consider  what 
would  happen  in  London  in,  say,  St.  James's  Hall,  if  a  couple  of 
British  workmen  took  possession  of  a  table  next  lo  a  party  of  ladies 
And  gentlemen  eating  Xciiiwlitau  ices — called  for  two  half-pints  of 
beer,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  that  beverage  in  tlie  interval  of  dis- 
cussion of  an  oral  kind.  Supposing  that  the  waiter  scr\xd  tlicm— 
which  he  certainly  would  not — the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  feel 
highly  SGindaliscd  and  annoyed,  and  would  leave  the  house  as  soon 
M  possible.  .\nd  not  only  would  their  sense  of  the  outward  pro- 
prieties be  invaded,  but  they  would  be  inlluenced  somewhat  by  a  dread 
of  the  consequences.  For  a  couple  of  Englishmen  of  the  class  in 
question  would,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  be  quite  safe  com[>any  for 
ladies,  even  at  another  table.  All  working  men  do  not  get  drunk, 
but  some  of  them  do ;  and  it  would  be  quite  on  the  cards  that  there 
would  be  more  beer  ordered,  and  more  after  that,  and  that  the  tone 
of  the  conversation  would  not  be  suitable  for  ears  polite.  The 
British  workman  is  a  fine,  manly,  honest  fellow,  but  he  has  a  broad  way 
of  expressing  himself,  particularly  after  a  little  bezr,  and  he  is  very 
apt  to  use  words^in  a  perfectly  harmless  sense — of  a  very  offensive 
character.  In  this  respect  he  has  his  representative  among  Frcncli 
workmen — the  least  ciWiised  of  whom  do  not  venture  into  mixed 
aociciy— but  .it  will  be  certainly  found  that  the  class  generally  in 
France  have  great  social  superiority  over  the  class  generally  in  England. 
While  we  arc  in  ih;  caSi.  observe  the  difference  between  the  French 
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and  the  KngHsh  waiter.  The  Frenchman  is  a  Itttlc  abntjit  somctiiDci. 
but  he  i^  never  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  jioliteness.  He  mpects 
your  position,  but  he  also  resficcts  his  own  ;  he  has  as  much  right  to 
be  3  waiter  as  you  have  to  be  a  customer.  So  that  he  obe)^  onkrs 
with  alacrity  there  is  DoQung  more  required  of  him.  The  Elfish 
waiter  is  twice  as  respectful ;  if  he  considers  you  an  important  iicrson 
he  will  iawn  and  cringe  to  any  extent,  and  take  a  tender  iotcfcst  la 
your  s%htest  re<iuircmcnts.  But  be  looks  to  fees  in  |iropoction,  and 
if  disappointed— well,  our  illustrative  friend  llie  "  bear  with  a  sort 
head  "  i^  a  placid  and  urbane  being  in  comparison.  'Ilic  FrenchouD 
is  profoundly  grateful  for  two  or  three  sous. 

Observe,  too,  the  terms  upon  which  families  are  with  their  servan^H 
Therf  are  good  and  bad  domestics  in  France  as  elsewhere ;  bultmla^^| 
special  causes  intcr\*ene  there  Js  far  more  personal  sympathy  Ixrni'ua 
servants  of  both  sexes  and  iheir  masters  and  mistresses  among  the 
French  than   among  ourselves.     The  result  is  traceable   tn  caiiicc 
already  noticed — self-respect  on   cither  side,  with  muiu.-il   re^wct 
bet^t  cen  the  two^  and  good  manners,  which  command  good  tcmperit 
£ud  keep  off  (luarrels.     Wlien  there  is  a  domestic  battle  it  is  at  least 
fought   upon   e(|ual  gro\md ;  there  is  no  wthering  contempt  on  th< 
one  side  and  \iilgar  insults  on  the  other;  the  storm  may  rage  with 
great  fur}'  for  a  time,  but  it  does  not  damage,  and  the  calm  of  recaft* 
cilialion  comes  without  leaving  any  necessar)-  bitterness  lu  the 
In  public  plates  where  people  of  diftcrent  classes  crowd  t 
you  see  nothing  in  France,  as  you  usually  do  in  England,  of  the 
dislike — to  use  no  stronger  terra— borne  by  the  ill  dressed  lowardi 
the  well-dressed  people — adopting    the    most   obvious  disiinctioa 
There  may  be  political  ill  feeling — manifested  pretty  strongly— hot 
there  is  nothing  of  llie  social  spite  which  occasionally  leads  an  Kog- 
lish  mob  to  pelt  everjbody  in  carriages  or  in  good  clotlies. 

I  have  cited  France  as  the  natural  coimtry  for  comparison — betnj. 
as  she  is,  the  oldest  enemy  and  the  newest  friend  of  Kncbnd  ;  but 
other  examples  might  be  drawTi  from  other  nations,  with  the  cc**- 
elusion,  I  am  afraid,  that  *'  low  society  "  in  this  country  is  towei  liua 
il  is  among  most  of  our  neighbours.  This,  howc%'cr,  must  be  said  lor 
ourselves — that  while  the  "rough"  element  has  increased,  tatnri^udof^ 
and  must  be  diminished,  the  manners  of  respectable  people  of  ha»- 
bier  ranks  have  undergone  considerable  improvcmeni  of  laic  yctn, 
and  are  becoming  sensibly  emolliated,  under  the  inHuences  of  the 
ingenuous  arts,  and  more  and  more  removed  from  their  former  ferocity. 
And  the  same  faults,  be  it  remembered,  belong  to  the  best  soctety, 
with  the  difference  that  they  arc  temi)cred  by  trainiitg  uid  educatiaa 
There  is  a  notable  chaiactcristic  of  tlie  reserve  of  "high  soctc^* 
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iit  it  sImDks  with  most  dread,  nol  from  "low  society,"  but  from  an 
enemy  which  is  more  fonnidablc  bccausi:  it  is  more  near.  1  mean 
"high-low  society;  ■'  and  by  this  terra  I  mean,  not  middle-tlass 
socict}',  but  the  army  of  pretenders  to  social  elevation  whose  hordes 
harass  the  rear  and  the  flanks  of  fashion  and  storm  the  strongholds 
of  poUlira!  Hfe.  These  are  not  the  people  from  whom  the  ranks  of 
the  great  world  (so  frequently,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  medium 
of  seats  in  Parliament)  are  principally  recniiied.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  arrive  at  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  or  importance,  and 
.Assimw  their  position  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  of  the 
lagitators,  a  few,  of  course,  succeed  here  and  there.  When  they 
do  succeed  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  must  be  tolerated,  lint  the 
approaches  of  ilie  body  generally  are  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  and 
every  guard  is  placed  against  any  possible  opening.  If  they  are 
.nobodies  who  can  be  treated  with  contempt  they  are  punctually  so 
treated,  and  soon  get  tired  of  the  game.  But  it  frcfiucntly  happens 
that  they  are  people  who  can  be  made  useful  or  may  prove 
mischievous,  and  they  take  rank  among  the  greatest  bores  of  all — the 
bores  to  whom  you  must  be  cinl.  As  a  general  rule  the  poliiieal 
aspirants  are  social  aspiradts  also,  on  account  of  their  n-ives  and 

t^ughters,  and  I  need  not  say  how  the  pushing  jirocess  is  perfonned 

rom  the  sevcnil  quarters — how  Government  and  Opposition,  tlirougli 

their  electioneering  agents,  are  pestered  for  support,  "  intcnicwed," 

iand  drawn  into  correspondence  on  the  smallest  pretence  ;  how  lady 
iMtronesses  and  lady  leaders  generally  arc  flattered  and  fawned  upon> 
courted  with  imnccessary  cards,  and  compelled  into  conversation  in 
public  pbces,  all  for  the  sake  of  an  occasional  appearance  in  the 
grvai  world,  as  preliminary  to  a  pennancnt  footing  Uierein. 
£vcn  the  end  of  the  season  brings  no  escape,  for  electioneering  goes 
I  on  in  the  recess,  and  there  is  no  favourite  resort  abroad  which  is 
sacred  from  social  aspirants.  'ITie  "  high-lows,''  in  fact,  are  the  pests 
^L«f  society,  and  the  cause  of  an  amount  of  political  demoralisation 
^VwhiLh  it  would  be  difllicult  to  calculate.  For  actual  M.P.'s,  as  well  as 
^Kispirants,  are  frequently  susceptible  to  social  influences,  and  division 
^Ui-sts  tell  strange  talcs  to  those  behind  the  scenes.  An  American 
Vcandidate  for  parliamentary  honours  is  said  to  have  concluded  an 
address  to  the  electors  by  saying — "These,  gentlemen,  are  my  deli- 

k berate  conWcdons,  but  if  they  do  rot  meet  with  your  approval  ihty 
mn  Oe  ehan^jy  It  would  be  only  honest  if  some  high-lows  said  as 
much  to  a  Minister. 

SiDKEV    L.    BLANCHARI). 
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A  POETIC  ROMANCE. 


PART  III. 

'ET  us  away  to  softer  scenes  that  grace 

The  acts  of  love.     "VVTio  has  not  found  a  face 
To  cherish  by  the  day  and  by  the  night  ? 
Who  has  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  light 

Of  beauty's  eyes  ?  and  dreamt  of  them,  and  stored 

Together  all  fond  words  for  his  adored  ? 

It  should  be  so  and  is,  and  who  can  give 

His  soul  to  love  has  learnt  betimes  to  live. 

Hast  ever  seen  betrothed  couple  walk 

In  close  embrace,  and  overheard  them  talk 

And  never  loved  ?  Or  seen  their  meeting  lips 

Take  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  warm  sips 

And  never  loved  ?  or  hast  thou  ever  seen 

A  group  of  laughing  damsels  on  a  green 

And  never  loved  ?  Hast  ever  strayed 

With  gentle  friends,  or  ever  prayed, 

And  never  loved  ?  In  bed  hast  ever  sighed, 

And  watched  the  moon,  and  lingered  open-eyed, 

And  never  loved  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

^Ve  all  have  loved,  therefore  your  S)-mpathy 

For  one  who  worshippe'd  at  Venus'  shrine 

Shall  for  a  little  time  be  linked  with  mine. 

In  that  same  wood  where  in  a  deadly  swound 
The  luckless  Crispus,  bleeding,  sank  to  ground 
A  cottage  crusted  with  the  rime  of  age 
Stood  'neath  a  covering  of  foliage 
So  thickly-clustered  that  the  boughs  could  rest 
Their  heads  upon  the  bushes'  pillowy  breast, 
And  suck  the  honeyed  breath  of  eglantine. 
Or  shade  the  amorous  linnets  drinking  wine 
From  petalled  goblets  hung  on  juicy  stems, 
Besprinkled  with  minutest  shiny  gems, 
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wheace  Uie  buuerfly  al  morning  brings 
The  iwarK-  powdering  to  ilu-sl  liis  wings 
Jeforc  he  goes  a  wooing  in  the  gLidc. 
^Thc  velvet  verdure  a  ftiU  umbrage  made, 
And  kept  the  quiet  dwelling  place  unseen 
^Y  graceless  wayfarers,  and  formed  a  screen 
To  hold  aloof  the  scorching  noonday  blaze. 

Il  were  a  pily  that  on  healthy  days 
Of  summertime  a  lover  should  be  wed 
To  sickness  and  be  forced  to  lie  abed. 
Inside  the  shaded  cot,  wiUi  e>*es  half  closed. 
On  smoothest  couch  lay  one  who  gently  dozed. 
He  slept  a  little,  then  would  wake  again 
To  smile  and  doze  once  more :  he  felt  no  pain, 
Tliere  was  no  agony,  no  touch  of  strife 
In  his  »ran  face  ;  he  seemed  too  pale  for  life  ; 
Yet  this  was  rosy  health  to  whrtt  had  been 
I/ing  days  before  when  his  deep  wound  was  grceu- 
I'or  it  was  Crispus  ;  he  luid  cheated  death, 
And  e\''ry  momiiig  breatlicd  with  stronger  breath. 
Beside  him  ft-atched  the  maid  who  ran  away 
In  dread  from  Delon  ere  the  deadly  fray. 
She  guarded  him  in  sleep,  and  when  awake 
She  was  beside  his  couch  to  cheer  or  make 
His  pillow  softer  still ;  so  she  had  caught 
Her  soul  in  him  :  her  heart  with  his  had  gron-n, 
I'or  ill  his  nature  she  had  foucd  her  own. 
When  he  was  sad  no  comfort  did  bhe  know, 
UTien  he  was  glad  she  felt  the  joy  also. 
She  shared  his  health,  she  pined  when  he  was  ill, 
If  he  grew  cold  of  hope  she  felt  the  chill. 

Sure  I  shall  fail  in  telling  of  a  maid 
So  beautiful,  and  \  am  half  afraid 
To  venture  more  io  telling  of  the  sight. 
Or  of  the  tender  feelings  of  delight 
Tliat  stole  enchantingly  into  his  mind, 
And  to  his  own  misfortunes  made  him  blind. 
He'd  re,id  of  maidens  in  romantic  books 
All  gentleness,  of  beauteous  make  and  looks 
Divinely  sweet,  and  who  were  deemed  too  fair 
To  live  on  earth  and  breathe  the  common  air 
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W~  ■z:uJXS^  moreus,  and  Le  had  read 
<r.  »£2&  --»  pare  for  anr  man  to  »ed. 
Be:  bgajtsea  of  the  Cukt  cannot  vie 
H*^  htxsaa  naxme  gives  cxoo  die  ere  : 
For  v^  can  maideps  find,  in  prose  or  riijnie. 
To  ma^*'*'  a  real  maiden  in  her  prime : 
fjat  vto  can  cbazm  to  ecstasy  and  bom 
YTah  posson  Cor  the  vooer  in  return  ? 

And  Crispus  gained  in  health  and  sober  blood : 
He  rose  betnacs  and  wandered  in  the  wood, 
Bathing  his  fordiead  in  the  shaded  wind. 
With  health  at  heart  and  love  upon  his  mind. 
Thinking  upon  the  chances  of  his  da}'s. 
The  villain  Delon,  and  the  happy  ways 
That  he  had  come  to  through  the  door  of  death  ; 
That  he  had  saved  the  daughter  of  the  man 
That  split  his  flesh,  that,  faint  and  wan, 
He  had  been  cared  for  :  and,  strange  the  end, 
His  enemy  was  fatheriike  and  fHend. 
That  he  had  been  as  is  a  younger  brother, 
That  neither  knew  in  deed  or  name  the  other ; 
That  he  had  saved  a  maid  from  canker  breath, 
That  she  had  saved  him  from  the  touch  of  death  ; 
That  ev'ry  coming  morrow  saw  him  grow 
Deep  in  new  life  and  in  new  love  also. 

Thinking  upon  his  innermost  desire, 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  sire 
Of  her  he  loved  ;  they  met,  and  at  the  meeting 
Joined  in  a  mutual  warm-hearted  greeting. 
It  were  too  long  a  story  to  relate 
Long  friendly  speeches  of  a  long  debate 
On  the  strange  present,  and  the  stranger  past . 
They  were  as  friends.     Occasion  came  at  last 
for  each  to  know  the  story  of  each  other. 
Crispus  confessed  him  to  his  elder  brother  : 
"  Know  I  am  not  the  beggar  youth  I  look  ; 
These  i>oor  habiliments  from  choice  I  took, 
I'or  I  have  been  at  Court,  and  seen  the  shine 
Upon  the  palace-walls  of  Constantine. 
Wo  two  have  sat  together  drinking  wine 
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From  the  one  cup,  and  he  has  called  me  son, 
And  I  have  called  Iiim  sire ;  I  am  the  one 
Named  Crispus." 

The  old  man  look  him  in  embrace 
With  admiration  lighting  up  his  face, 
He  bicsiied  him  for  his  prowess  shown  in  fight, 
He  blessed  him  for  his  goodness  and  his  might 
Over  nobility :  "  I  will  be  plain 

,d  call  you  Crispus.     Vou  are  long  time  slain, 
According  to  the  rumour  of  the  city, 
And  they  who  love  you  there  do  pine  for  pity." 


"Who  feed  their  saucy  jowls  on  meat  and  wine 
And  keep  their  colour  can  afford  to  pine, 
But  if  another  pine  they  give  a  sigh 
Which  cannot  feed,  so  he  perforce  must  die. 
Then  I  am  dead  to  all  but  this  dear  spot, 
This  covert  uf  caress,  Uiis  plenty  plot 
Of  greenest  growth  and  natural  hue  and  tinge. 
KmUosomed  in  a  bed  of  leafy  fringe. 
1  cinnot  tell  my  happiness  to  you — 
Delight  lias  pierced  my  spirit  through  and  through. 
The  past  lias  been  a  vision.     I  was  sick 
Of  firiends  and  folly.     Pray  let  me  be 
A  forester  for  evermore  with  thee  ; 
I^t  me  he  dead,  I  would  not  have  my  life 
To  go  again  into  that  stew  of  strife. 
I'll  carry  burdens  if  I  may  be  free 
To  walk  these  woods  and  dwell  alone  with  lliee. 
And  when  I  go  take  you  this  ring  of  mine, 
And  go  again  into  the  city  shine 
If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  and  tell 
My  sire  he  \at\  a  son  who  loved  him  well. 
Give  him  my  laic  aright,  .ind  tell  him  too 
Not  Delon,  nor  no  single  man  e'er  slew 
Crispus." 

"  Call  me  Marcus  ;  I  too  have  drunk 
WiUi  Roman  emperors.     1  too  have  sunk 
Upon  imperial  sofas  pearly  white, 
Even  I  have  been  among  the  men  of  might. 
I  am  no  offspring  of  Kg)i>tian  slave, 
Nor  had  I  ever  wealth  enough  to  lave 
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My  limbs  in  baths  aglistering  with  gold. 

Yet  I  have  sat  a  senator  and  been 

A  proud  prince  'mong  the  proudest,  and  have  seen 

An  emperor  wink  and  smile  and  did  not  swer\'e  ; 

But  there  grew  emperors  more  than  one  might  ser^x 

With  safety  and  good  conscience,  and  so  I 

^\'ent  unto  none  knew  whither,  none  knew  why — 

I  left  the  search  for  argosies  of  wealth, 

And  came  to  Nature,  and  she  gave  me  health, 

And  such  a  harvest  of  content  that  I 

Do  love  to  live,  and  do  not  fear  to  die. 

I  have  grown  grey  outside  the  city's  noise, 

Consoling  me  in  conquering  the  joys 

That  would  have  left  me  withered  to  repine. 

Without  the  heavenly  peace  that  now  is  mine. 

I  do  not  envy  kings,  though  HI  be  true 

Unto  the  law,  unto  myself,  and  you. 

No  bridle  nor  no  curb  an  emperor  knows, 

No  ballast  saves  him  when  a  tempest  blows  ; 

A  little  stonn  of  danger  throws  him  down, 

And  gives  unto  another  robe  and  crown. 

I  love  you  much  in  that  you  love  this  wood. 

You  could  not  love  it  if  you  were  not  good  : 

Nature  affords  fine  laws  to  punish  crime. 

Around  the  sinner's  heart  she  puts  a  slime, 

And  o'er  his  eyes  a  film  ;  he  cannot  feci 

From  her  sweet  works  the  thrilling  joys  that  steal 

Into  the  good  man's  soul,  nor  can  he  see 

Creation's  charm  or  hear  its  poetry  ; 

His  being  in  a  murky  pool  is  hurled. 

And  he  can  only  rail  against  the  world. 

Disease  without  and  discontent  within 

Are  but  confessions  of  ill  ways  and  Sin." 

"  I  do  believe,  my  friend,  what  you  have  said  : 
I,  too,  believe  what  many  men  have  said, 
That  this  big  world  wherein  we  live  is  strange. 
We  cannot  keep  our  good  because  of  change  : 
If  we  do  well  to-day,  change  comes  to-morrow. 
And  turns  prosperity  to  sorrow. 
Change  grows  a  fear  to  me,  for  well  I  wot 
"Twill  rob  me  of  your  counsel  and  your  cot." 
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"  I  think  not  so  :  change  glorifies  the  earth. 
And  lends  it  youth  by  a  continual  birth 
Of  beauty  and  new  Hfe.     Who'd  seek  a  sun, 
Whose  course  was  never  ended  or  begun, 
Blazing  at  standstill  ?    No,  if  moveless  brine 
Mirrored  a  moveless  moon,  the  shine 
Would  grow  as  dull  as  it  is  now  serene. 
We  may  not  alter  what  has  always  been, 
And  could  not  make  it  better  if  we  would. 
We  cannot  fashion  new  fish  for  the  flood. 
And  though  Archytas  conjured  birds  of  wood 
That  flew  in  air,  they  were  not  beautiful, 
They  liad  not  feathers,  could  not  sing,  or  cull 
Choice  bits  of  moss  to  build  a  downy  nest : 
Of  all  things  I  believe  we  have  the  best." 

"  And  having  got  the  best  of  all  comes  Death, 
And  gets  the  best  of  us  with  icy  breath." 

"  Decay  must  die  that  form  of  fairer  face 
May  come  to  lovely  growth  and  fill  the  place 
Of  faded  things.    A  man  when  grey  and  old 
Clings  not  to  hfe  ;  his  very  look  is  cold ; 
Age  pulls  his  bald  head  all  about  his  feet, 
He  is  of  mould  too  mouldy  to  be  sweet." 

"  In  younger  days,  my  guide,  did  you  conceal 
Your  early  love,  or  did  the  heart-ache  heal? 
Was  it  a  passionate  love,  or  was  it  not? 
Was  it  a  love  serene,  or  sad,  or  what  ?'* 

"  Concealment,  Crispus,  never  was  my  bane. 
As  for  my  love  a  witness  doth  remain, 
My  child  Lucilla  !  she  is  one  of" 

"  Heaven.'' 
'*  My  child  Lucilla  she  is  one  of  seven  " 

"  M)'  very  friend,  who,  with  a  cruel  brow, 
Was  kindest  enemy,  I  ask  you  now 
To  tolerate  my  speech,  for  it  may  be 
Indeed  a  verj'  painful  thing  to  thee — 
I  love  your  daughter  !'' 

"  Believe  me,  so  do  I. 
Her  voice  is  as  a  chord  of  minstrelsy. 
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I  do  commend  your  choice,"  whereat  he  smiled, 
"  And  love  you  more  in  that  you  love  my  child." 

What  youth  can  solve  the  cunning  of  old  men  ? 
Was  Marcus  glad  in  jest?    Crispus  agen 
Looked  full  at  Marcus,  but  he  could  not  trace 
The  old  man's  hidden  meaning  in  his  face. 
There  was  for  sure  a  new  light  in  his  eyes, 
But  it  was  not  the  lightning  of  surprise. 

They  came  unto  the  cottage  porch,  and  there 
Lucilla  sat,  looking  exceeding  fair, 
Spinning  thread  by  hand,  and  love  by  brain, 
And  with  a  smile  humming  a  pastoral  strain. 
The  amorous  prince  had  eyes  and  he  could  see 
Beauty  enthroned  in  simplicity, 
And  could  not  harbour  any  name  or  thought 
But  what  into  existence  sweet  was  brought 
By  young  Lucilla. 

So  the  days  went  by, 
And  love  grew  warmer  still,  and  learnt  to  sigh  : 
LuciUa's  heart  would  not  be  still :  she  cried 
In  bed  at  night  for  love,  and  Crispus  sighed 
All  tlirough  the  day,  until  the  morrow  came. 
He  could  not  take  her  from  his  mind  or  tame 
His  thirsty  soul,  and  so  it  was  until 
About  his  cheerfulness  there  came  a  chill 
That  nipped  his  cheek  ;  and  so  it  was  and  so 
Lucilla's  face  grew  sad  and  lost  its  glow. 

Most  women  have  a  charm  in  some  men's  eyes, 
But  there  be  women  more  complete  who  rise 
So  high  they  have  a  charm  in  all  men"s  eyes  ; 
And  she  was  one,  a  maid  so  sweetly  fair 
She  seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  summer  air. 

A  maid  who,  being  pretty,  is  unkind, 
Makes  war  against  her  beauty,  and  doth  blind 
The  eyes  of  wooers,  for  they  cannot  see 
A  flower  through  a  wall — and  cruelty 
Is  as  a  wall  before  a  pretty  face  : 
It  fouls  fair  features,  and  it  blurs  the  grace 
Which  being  untarnished  is  a  talisman 
That  thralls  the  soul,  and  puts  it  'ncath  a  ban 
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Himself  a  thing  and  the  dull  world  a  cage. 

Each  had  the  love  that  make:!  the  bosom  swell, 

■      Each  knew  the  others  love,  and  loved  it  well, 
For  looks  and  sighs  have  tongues.     Vet  spoke  he  not 
As  vUl  a  lover  who  has  all  forgot 
But  that  which  crowns  his  luvc  ;  for  how  could  he, 
Unless  he  turned  from  truth  lo  villainy, 

■     Reward  the  old  man  for  his  blessings  lent 

By  robbing  him  of  that  which  heaven  had  sent 
To  comfort  him  in  age  ?  and  how  could  she, 

H    A  maiden  reared  in  all  humility, 

Give  up  her  simple  ways  for  princely  rank  ? 

So  Crispus  from  a  bitter  goblet  drank, 

And  oft  he  thought  upon  it :  "  Let  me  not 

Phindcr  the  goodness  of  another's  lot 

To  feed  mine  own.     Xo,  no,  then  should  1  be 

The  very  essence  of  foul  falsity  ; 

I  should  but  feel  the  sembUml  of  a  man, 

And  not  a  man  indeed,  and  such  a  ban 

Would  sling  and  overcloud  the  sunniest  day, 

And  that  rich  pearl  which  I  had  ta'cn  away 

Would  be  a  canker  worm  instead  of  joy." 

In  all  that  is  on  earth  there  is  annoy. 

iUone  Lucille  would  say  :  "  He  loves  me  well, 

And  yet  I  know  not ;  how  may  a  maiden  tell 

"WTiether  it  be  love  tliat  makes  a  bosom  swell, 

Or  whether  it  be  brealli  inhaled  at  pleasure, 

And  used  deceitfully?    O  who  can  measure 

An  inward  passion  by  an  outward  sign  ? 

Or  Ijave's  results  and  potent  laws  dcfmc  ? 

A  youth  may  sigh  at  will,  or  he  may  keep 

B     A  pallid  face  by  lack  of  food  and  sleep, 

Dress  carelessly,  say  pretty  words  by  rote, 

Assume  dejection,  and  sweet  ditties  quote  ; 

This  he  may  do  whether  he  love  or  not. 

—      No,  'tis  my  cmeky,  and  I  do  blot 

B    Goodness  and  truth.     He  has  a  faithful  eye, 

And  love  seems  in  the  wind  when  he  is  by." 
Vou  X.,  X.S.  1873.  /  J 
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'Twas  sultry  evening,  and  Prince  Crispus  slept 
Upon  a  couch.     Lucilla  softly  stept 
To  watch  him  in  remembrance,  for  she 
Had  been  beside  him  in  his  misery. 
Soon  suddenly  he  rose  and  in  alarm 
That  came  from  joy,  not  sorrow,  clasp'd  her  arm, 
And  said,  with  trembling  of  his  voice  and  frame, 
"  Yes,  love,  it  will  be  so  ;  it  is  the  same. 
O  heaven,  I  have  been  full  in  the  blaze 
Of  paradise.     \\'here  am  I  ?    Silvery  rays, 
Are  you  LucUIa  ?    What  a  time  of  bliss  ! 
O  melody,  be  still,  or  I  shall  miss 
My  sense  and  sink  to  everlasting  swoon. 
You  are  Lucilla  ?    Yes,  that  is  the  moon. 
But  it  is  dull  that  was  so  crystal  white 
Ere  I  did  sleep.     Forgive  me,  love,  I  run 
From  reason,  I  behold  the  glorious  sun, 
And  soon  the  day  will  die.     O  what  delight 
Has  charmed  my  every  sense  !  and  even  you 
Have  been  my  partner  and  companion  true. 
Reality  of  sweetest  dreams  !  my  soul, 
Have  I  not  touched  the  brink  ?     If  this  the  goat 
We  rise  to  let  the  dull  and  tedious  hours 
Come  quick  as  drops  of  rain  in  thunder  showers, 
Till  all  my  days  are  dead  and — if  I  live 
And  you  are  not  a  shade,  Lucille,  forgive 
My  wandering.     Though  I  again  have  slipped 
From  up  above  to  earth,  yet  I  have  dipped 
My  being  into  beauty,  and  I  feel 
Celestial  fineness  through  my  nature  steal. 
Tlie  scum  that  clogged  my  veins,  the  heavy  slime 
That  weighed  me  down  is  gone.     O  dream  sublime 
I'll  take  thee  as  an  omen  from  the  sky — 
A  secret  and  a  promise,  too,  that  I 
May  ho])e,  Lucilla,  that — Lucilla,  why 
Do  you  so  turn  ?     Have  I  been  mocked  above  ? 
Was  it  a  double  dream,  and  is  my  love 
But  wasted  hope  ?    Give  me  a  sign,  or  I — 
O  thanks  to  j'ou  and  heaven — shall  I  cry, 
Or  weep,  or  laugh  with  happiness,  or  sigh  ? 
Now  could  I  kiss  your  Y\\>s  till  they  were  dry. 
I'm  through  the  blue  again,  and  it  doth  seem 
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I  wake  in  ecstasy  to  find  my  dream 

Giving  to  airy  things  vitality, 

To  vision  substance  and  reality. 

Lend  me  your  hand.     Come  closer,  dear, 

So  I  may  gently  speak  and  give  your  ear 

The  purport  of  my  flight  in  whisperings. 

0  for  Daphne's  pipe  and  Psyche's  wings  ! 
That  we  might  rise  with  music  to  tlie  tip 
Of  rosy-cushioned  clouds,  and  softly  sip 
Ethereal  sweets.     I  would  I  might  convey 
My  inward  pulse  of  joy  to  you,  or  say 

As  I  do  feel.     Yet  I  will  try  to  make 

A  little  boat  of  Fancy  that  may  take 

Your  mind  with  mine,  and  you  perchance  may  peep 

Into  the  mazy  strangeness  of  my  sleep. 

And  in  relatin'g,'if  I  downward  sink, 

New  inspiration  from  your  face  I'll  drink. 

And  your  blue  eyes  will  lift  me  to  the  scene ; 

And  I  shall  be  again  where  I  have  been." 

Their  hands  were  linked  together  in  a  kiss 
Of  tremulous  love,  and  into  dreams  of  bliss 
Lucilla's  joyful  mind  already  ran. 
Sinking  upon  his  pillow  he  began, 
With  half-closed  eyes,  and  on  his  face  a  smile  : 
"  You  think  it  is  my  weakness  doth  beguile 
My  sense,  Lucille.     No,  better  and  not  sad. 
And  though  a  little  weak,  I  am  not  mad ; 
Or  I  should  still  be  shrinking  to  the  grave 
Without  the  power  a  wandering  soul  to  save. 
Faint  >rith  a  mighty  love  I  dared  not  tell : 
It  is  not  so,  Lucille,  I  love  you  well. 

1  may  not  keep  my  love  unspoken  now. 
For  I  have  taken  in  my  dream  a  vow 

AVhen  next  that  we  should  meet  to  tell  it  you  ; 
And  though  I  vowed  believing  I  and  }'ou 
Were  long  ago  immortals  it  doth  seem 
I  may  not  trifle  with  my  holy  dream. 
Though  I  was  in  Elysium  at  its  birth, 
The  good  was  painted  for  my  help  on  earth. 
This  day  I  dreamt,  Lucilla,  I  and  you 


Went  from  the  earth  :  our  souls  together  flew 
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Full  or  new  love  lo  heaven.    The  nighl  is  fine: 
I'll  tell  thee  all,  Lucilla,  in  the  shine 
Of  setting  sun,  and  we  will  sit  at  ease 
Upon  yon  sunny  bank  among  the  trees." 

O  for  the  speech  of  deities  to  tell 
The  joys  tnie  lovers  know  beneath  the  spell 
Of  youthful  passion  !    The  delicious  spring 
And  suraraertime  voluptuous  cannot  bring 
The  heart  lo  sudi  serenity  of  bliss. 
How  sweet  the  loving  faith,  the  long  warm  kiss 
When  lips  to  lips  bring  blushes  to  Uie  cheek, 
Conveying  messages  they  could  not  speak  I 
How  sweet  ihe  meeting  with  its  lusty  showers 
Of  favours,  and  how  sweet  a  lover's  flowers  I 
How  siveet  the  parting  if  the  mate  could  stay 
To  kiss  and  part  and  part  and  kiss  for  aye  ! 
How  swecl  the  earnest  mutual  embrace  I 
How  sweet  the  amorous  uplifted  lace 
And  truthful  eyes,  brimful  of  tender  looks, 
Speaking  a  language  richer  far  than  l>ooks 
Or  summer  song  by  poet  put  together 
Under  a  shady  tree  in  sunny  weather  1 

And  he  discoursing  music  to  her  ear 
Led  her  along  the  path,  and  she  drew  near — 
Drew  very  near— unto  her  lover's  side, 
And  listened  and  looked  up  to  him  with  pride. 
Upon  her  cheek,  full  healthy  in  its  youtli. 
Sat  tears  of  tenderness,  a  touch  of  truth  ; 
And  he  became  acquainted  with  her  tlmught. 
Could  s(»ncwhat  solve  a  mystic  soul,  and  sought 
A  soothing  shelter  for  his  melancholy, 
A  chami  for  chill  as  is  red-berried  holly 
In  winter  hedges. 

Marcus  saw  them  go. 
Like  Eve  and  Adam  in  the  golden  glow  ; 
And  (Kissing  under  branches  cool  and  green. 
They  went  away  and  never  more  were  seen. 


THE  END. 


Venus  on  thiz  Sun'S  Face. 

BY  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.  XAMBRIDCE). 

lONOkABv   Sbcrctabv  or  titv    Hoval  A^riiiMniiiitAi.  }<OLiBt\,   At  tiioK   or   "Saicrk.' 
"  Tn«  Si'jc,"  "OtHBii  Worlds  thaji  Odii,"  •€. 


)ACH  evening  during  the  month  of  April  the  planet  o 
^-  I^ve  could  be  seen  in  the  west  for  a  few  houra  after 
S-^  ,j  sunset.  She  set  earlier  and  earlier  each  successive 
C!  ' .  -  ^  night— overtaking  the  sun,  as  it  were — and  towards  the 
ciiJ  ol'  April  she  could  no  longer  be  detected  On  the  5th  of  May 
she  had  overtaken  the  sun,  passing  him  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
rimes  his  own  breadth  above  or  to  the  north  of  his  disc.  AVlicn  these 
lines  appear  she  will  be  a  morning  star.  This  i>assage  by  the  sun  is  tlic 
last  made  by  \'emis  (at  le.ist  when  on  the  hither  side  of  him)  before 
Uie  long  desired  and  now  famous  transit  of  December  9,  1S74,  when, 
instead  of  passing  by  the  sun,  either  above  or  below  his  disc,  as  she 
usually  does,  she  will  pass  right  across  his  face. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  this  approaching  pheno- 
menon, and  so  much  imponance  is  deser\-edly  attached  to  it,  that 
my  readers  will  prob.ibly  be  interested  by  a  brief  and  simple  account 
of  the  matter.  In  particular  some  may  desire  to  know  what  has 
been  the  special  aim  of  the  controversy  recently  and  still  in  progress. 
Before  entering  on  these  matters,  1  will  nuke  a  few  remarks  on 
the  history  of  funner  transits. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Venus  was  ever  seen  on  the  sun's  face 
was  on  November  24,  1639  {Old  Style),  corresponding  to  December 
4  (New  Style).  It  Is  rather  singular  that  then,  somewhat  as  at  pre- 
sent, doubts  Iiad  arisen,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
an  astronomer  of  established  reputation  and  one  less  known  to  the 
scientific  world.  The  Belgian  .xstronomer  l-msberg  hnd  stated  in 
his  "Tables  of  the  Motion  of  Venus"  that  no  transit  would  occur 
in.  1639.  Young  Horrox,  while  preparing  himself  for  practical 
observation,  undertook  (apparently  from  sheer  love  of  science)  the 
computation  of  Venus's  motions  from  the  tables  of  Lansberg.  These 
tables  were  so  highly  valued  by  their  author  ihr.t  he  had  spoken  of  them 
as  superior  to  all  others,  i/unnlum  leuta  sokut  tnter  vibuma  atprasi^ 
But  Horrox  recognised  many  impcrfeclious  in  them,  and  at  Icngtii, 
as  he  says,  "broke  off  the  useless  computat,iov\,Te«i\NtiW  ^^nK.  S.'>ax<at 
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with  my  own  eyes  to  obsene  the  positions  of  the  stars  in  the 
Iieavens ;  but,  lest  so  many  hours  should  be  entirely  thrown  away,"" 
he  made  use  of  his  results  to  predict  the  positions  of  the  planets. 
"  Wbile  thus  engaged,  I  received,"  he  proceeds,  "  my  first  intimation 
of  the  remarkable  conjunction  of  Venus  and  the  sun ;  and  I  regard 
it  as  a  very  fortunate  occurrence,  inasmuch  as  about  the  beginning  of 
October  it  induced  me,  in  expectation  of  so  grand  a  spectacle,  to 
observe  with  increased  attention."  Nevertheless,  his  heart  was  wroth 
within  him  against  Lansberg,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
the  extreme  step  of  "forgiving"  him  in  the  following  agreeable  terms : 
"  I  pardon,  in  the  meantime,  the  miserable  arrogaoce  of  tiie  Belgian 
astronomer  who  has  overloaded  his  useless  tables  with  such  uimieritcd 
praise,  and  cease  to  lament  the  misapplication  of  my  own  time, 
deeming  it  a  sufficient  reward  that  I  was  thereby  led  to  consider  and 
to  foresee  the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  sun.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  Lansbei^  forgive  me"  (this  is  exquisite)  "  that  I  hesitated 
to  trust  him  in  an  observation  of  such  importance,  and  from  having 
been  so  often  deceived  by  his  pretensions  to  universal  accuracy  that 
I  disr^;arded  the  general  reception  of  his  tables."  "  Lest  a  \-ain 
exultation  should  deceive  me,"  he  proceeds,  "and  to  pre\'ent  the 
chance  of  disappointment,  I  not  only  determined  diligently  to  watch 
the  important  spectacle  myself,  but  exhorted  others  whom  I  knew  to 
be  fond  of  astronomy  to  follow  my  example  ;  in  order  that  the  tes- 
timony of  several  persons,  if  it  should  so  happen,  might  the  more 
effectually  promote  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  because  by  obser\iog 
in  different  places  our  purpose  would  be  less  likely  to  be  defeated  by 
the  accidental  interposition  of  clouds,  or  any  fortuitous  impediment" 
He  was  particularly  anxious  because  Jupiter  and  Mercury  seemed  by 
their  positions  to  threaten  bad  weather.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  in  such 
apprehension  I  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  astrologers,  because 
it  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  but  in  other  respects  I  cannot  help 
despising  their  puerile  vanities."  Among  the  astronomers  to  whom 
he  wrote  was  his  friend  Crabtree.* 


*  Both  these  ardcat  students  of  astronomy  died  yoang.  Horrox  (or  Hotrocks,  as 
his  name  is  now  more  commonly  spelt)  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  be  calculatctl 
the  transit,  so  that  his  feat  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  Adams  in  calca< 
lating  the  place  of  the  unknown  planet  Neptune  within  a  few  months  of  taking 
his  degree.  Each  instance  of  an  early  masteiy  of  dilEcnlt  problons  ww  fated 
to  meet  with  neglect ;  but  Horrox  died  before  justice  bad  been  done  him. 
Adams  was  quickly  able  to  prove  that  his  work  was  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
coolness  with  which  it  had  been  received  by  the  Astronomer  Ro>'aL  Horrocks 
died  in  1641,  in  h\s  \.wenl>,'-%eco'cvi\  '^cu.  Cnbtrec  is  supposed  to  ba^-e  been 
>d  at  the  battle  of  ^aseVi^  ¥\t\4. 


wiuie 
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HoTTDx  cnlculated  that  the  transit  would  begin  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  November  24 ;  but  "  being  unwilling  to  depend 
entirely  on  his  own  opinion,"  he  began  his  watch  on  Saturday. 
Xovenabec  23.  On  Sunday  morning  he  resume*!  it.  only  :«lcrnii)ting 
it  to  go  to  church — so,  at  least,  I  inleri'ret  his  retn-irk  that  he  "was 
<:allcd  away  by  business  of  the  highest  imporunce,  which,  for  these 
ornamental  pursuits,"  he  "could  not  with  propricly  neglect."  "About 
fifteen  minutes  past  three,"  fie  proceeds,  "when  1  was  again  at  liberty 
to  continue  my  labours,  the  clouds,  as  if  by  divine  interposition,  were 
entinrly  dispersed,  and  I  was  once  more  invited  to  the  grateful  task  nt 
re|>eating  my  observations.  I  then  beheld  a  most  agreeable  spec- 
tacle, the  object  of  my  sanguine  wishes,  a  sfwt  of  unusual  magnitude 
and  of  a  perfectly  cinular  .shape,  which  had  already  fully  entered  upon 
the  sun's  disc  on  the  left,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  sun  and  Venus 
perfectly  coincided,  forming  an  angle  of  contact."  I  pass  over  his 
observations  to  t^uote  his  account  of  the  feelings  witli  which  Ciabtree 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  *'  Venus  on  the  sun's  face."     "  I  had 

ittcn,"  he  says,  "  to  my  most  esteemed  friend  William  Crabtree,  a 
n  who  has  few  superiors  in  mathematical  learning,  inviting  him 
to  be  present  al  thisUranianbanquet.ifihe  weather  permitted;  and  my 
letter,  which  arrived  in  good  time,  found  him  ready  to  oblige  me.  .  .  . 
But  the  sky  was  very  unfavourable,  being  obscured  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  with  tliick  clouds :  and  as  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  sun,  he  despaired  of  making  an  observation,  and  resolved 
to  lake  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter.  But  a  little  before  sunset — 
namely,  about  thirty-five  minutes  past  three — the  sun  bursting  fonh 
from  behind  the  clouds,  he  at  once  began  to  observe,  and  was 
gratified  by  beholding  the  ple-ising  spectacle  of  Venus  upon  the  sun's 
disc.  Rapt  in  contemplation,  he  stood  for  some  lime  motionless, 
scarcely  trusting  his  own  senses,  through  excess  of  joy ;  for  we 
astronomers  have,  as  it  were,  a  womanish  disposition,  and  are  over- 
joyed with  trifles,  and  such  small  matters  as  scarcely  make  an  impression 
upon  others ;  a  susceptibility  which  those  who  will  may  deride  with 
impunity,  even  in  my  own  presence  ;  and  if  it  gratify  them,  I  too  will 
join  in  die  merriment.  One  tiling  I  request .-  let  no  severe  Cato>  be 
seriously  ofTcndcd  with  our  follies ;  for,  to  s|>eak  poetically,  wliat 
young  man  on  earth  would  not,  like  ourselves,  fondly  admire  Venus 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  puUhritudintm  divitUs  conjuttdamt" 

Many  years  passed  before  another  transit  of  Venu.H  took  place. 

!iis  was  llie  transit  of  1761 ;  and  it  affords  striking  evidence  of  the 
interest  with  which,  even  at  this  early  epoch,  asttottowvw?,  •^t-^i'isAj 
ihe  t/ansiis  of  Venus,  thai  Dr.  Hallcy,  \.\\c  fe^^v  \«wwiomw  "V^w^*: 
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prepared  a  dissenatton  on  the  subject  of  the  transit  of  1761  forty  fire 
years  before  it  took  place.  Considering  all  the  circumstances  hf 
made  a  very  fair  prediction, — in  (act,  the  calculated  time  when  Veous 
was  to  be  at  her  nearest  to  the  middle  of  the  sun's  face  was  only 
about  half  an  hour  in  error,  whereas  the  epochs  first  announced  by 
our  present  Astronomer  Royal  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  Yenoi 
during  the  transit  of  1874  were  one  hour  and  ihree-quoners  of  in 
hour,  rcsjicctivcly,  in  error.  I  do  not  propose  here,  however^  to 
touch  on  any  of  the  mathematical  matters  dealt  with  by  Halley,  and 
shall  content  mj-self  with  quoting  the  remarks  whirJi  he  made 
on  the  importance  of  observing  Venus  with  due  care  for  the  sake  of 
determining  the  sun's  distance. 

"I  could  wish."  he  snp  (I  follow  Fcreason*!  tnuisljiion).  "  Uiat  msoyefaHr- 
vations  or  the  same  phenomenon  might  l>e  uken  by  tliitercnt  penons  al  fmni 
pbres  both  that  we  misht  am%-e  at  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  tiy  thnr  a{tM> 
mcnt,  an<]  also  lest  any  single  ob^rrver  should  be  dcprit'ed  b)'  the  iiUer%raUa> of 
clouds  of  a  sic'^t  whkh  1  know  not  wbclher  any  man  liTini;  in  thu  oc  tlic  Ka 
a(,'e  will  ever  see  acatn,  and  on  which  depends  the  certain  and  adequate  lolMlea 
of  a  {iroblcm  the  moit  noble,  and  at  any  other  lime  not  to  be  atlainrd  to.  I 
reeotiimend  il,  thcrrfinv,  again  and  again  to  ihnce  cunoni  asJiODOOien  vfcd 
(when  I  am  dead)  will  have  an  opportunity  of  obfteT%'in2  these  thinffi,  that  they 
would  remember  this  my  admonition,  and  diligently  apply  ttMSudva  with  bB 
theii  might  to  the  making  this  observation ;  and  I  earneslly  wbh  Uwam  ifl  taof)- 
nable  success ;  in  the  first  place  that  they  may  not  by  the  u»cs»oiub4e  obMsriiy 
of  a  cloudy  sky  be  deprived  of  thi>  most  <le»irable  sight ;  and  tlwn  tbal,  hatiac 
uccrtained  with  more  es.-ictneu  the  magnitudes  of  the  planetary  ofhalt,  it  w^ 
redoond  to  their  imraorlal  lame  and  glory." 

A  few  years  before  the  transit  of  1761,  Dclisle.  the  Fneoch  uiii>- 
nomcr,  undertook  a  careful  analysts  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
approaching  phenomenon.  It  had  been  ascenained  that  the  tumtt 
of  1 76 1  was  only  the  first  of  a  pair  of  transit-^,  tlie  second  ocaxrriQi 
in  1769;  and  it  was  found  that  the  methotl  by  which  Halle)'  had 
proposed  to  utilise  the  earlier  transit  would  not,  on  this  occasion, 
be  altogether  suitable.  I  shall  presently  describe  the  mctbodk 
respectively  suggested,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them  here  la 
order  tliat  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  c\-ents  may  tie  rerog- 
nised.  For  many  who  have  heard  Delisle's  metliod  lately  spoken  of 
and  insisted  upon  (as  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Goscbcn)  have  been  kd 
tn  imagine  that  it  is  a  recent  invention,  and,  again,  that  it  posKSScs 
great  advantages  over  iialley's ;  whereas  it  was  known  and  dtMsissed 
before  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769,  and,  while  very  properly  adnp<ed 
for  the  first  iransix,  was  as  v^ov^tVj  ^oav^n'^'l  ^H  Honey's  in  the 
asc  of  tlic  sccoivd. 


Venus  on  the  Sun's  Feue. 

The  transit  of  1761  (like  thai  whicli  will  occur  on  Deccmbt-r  6, 
1883)  was  |iartially  vi^iiblu  in  England.  It  was  observed  at  (.'>rccn- 
ttrich  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  at  Savilc  Heme, 
near  London,  by  Mr.  Short,  *' in  presence,"  says  the  account,  "of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Iluke  of  York,  accompanied  by  their  Koyal 
Highnesses  Prince  William,  Prince  Henry,  and  Prince  Frederick." 
A  great  number  of  obscr\'ations  *  were  made  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  a  sii^ciciuly  satisfactory  determination  of  the 
sun's  distance  was  deduced  therefrom. 

It  was,  however,  in  1769  \\\x\  the  real  attack  w^s  made.  It  was 
then  that  the  famous  expedition  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeauiur, 
was  made.  PZngland  being  the  only  country  which  had  a  station  in 
the  Pacific.  The  .\rclic  regions  were  visited  also,  a  station  being 
selected  at  Wardhus  in  North  Lapland,  where  the  following  notable- 
peculiarity  was  presented, — the  beginning  of  the  transit  was 
obscn'cd  before  sunset  and  the  end  after  sunrise.  There  were 
also  stations  at  K-ola,  \'akiusk  in  Siberia,  Pekin,  Manilla,  llatavia, 
Hudson's  Hay,  St.  Petersburg,  St.  Josq)h  in  California,  and  many 
other  places.  In  all  there  were  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  observing 
stations,  whereof  fifty  were  in  Europe. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  determination  of 
the  sun's  distance  which  was  unril  lately  in  use  in  our  text-books  of 
astronomy  w:k  based  on  the  obser^'attons  nude  during  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  1769.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  shown  tlui  those  obs«r\'a- 
tions,  rightly  interpreted,  give  a  determination  of  the  sun's  distance 
according,  well  with  those  which  have  been  obtained  by  the  best 
modem  methods,  whether  these  have  depended  on  observations  ot 
the  sun  himself,  or  the  moon,  or  Mars — or,  lastly,  of  ihe  swift  Ilight  of 
lighL 

And  now  let  us  briefly  consider  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  transit  which  is  approaching. 

Fint,  as  to  the  methods  named  after  Halley  and  Pelisle,  about 
wliich  there  has  been  .so  much  said.  Is  it  possible  to  indicate,  in  a 
way  which  non-mathematicians  ran  readily  undersiantl,  die  principles 
on  which  these  methods  depend?  It  appears  tome  that  it  is.  The 
point  in  which  the  explanations  hitherto  given  have  failed  (when 
lliey  have  failed)  is  in  this,  that  they  have  attempted  to  explain  loo 

much.     It  must  be  remembered  that  after  all  Ihe  general  reader  does 

* 

*  Tlien  were  '■j  obserrini;  Mations  in  all,  thus  dwtributril; — 13  in  North 
Ewope,  8  in  Engbn>).  !<;  in  Fnncc,  6  in  Spain,  Poivw^,  sanA  UaS(^.\^»\-u^«- 
mtajr,  and  j  ia  other  pUccs. 
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not  want  to  know  the  details  of  the  matter  j  he  only  requires  general 
results.  He  does  not  need,  for  example,  to  be  told  precisely  how 
the  sun's  distance  is  to  be  determined  from  observations  of  Venu^; 
and  probably  has  no  time  to  follow  an  explanation,  however  lucid, 
which  necessarily  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  requires 
throughout  his  close  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  the  following  points  that  the  general 
reader's  thoughts  should  be  alone  or  at  least  primarily  directed. 

First,  as  to  Delisle's  method.  The  earth  having  size,  it  necessarily 
happens  that  as  Venus  crosses  between  the  earth  and  the  snn,  she 
must  appear  to  enter  earlier  on  the  sun's  face  as  seen  from  some 
stations  on  the  earth  than  as  seen  from  others  ;  and  the  same  holds 
when  she  is  leaving  the  sun's  face.  The  larger  the  earth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sun's  distance  the  greater  will  these  diflerences  necessarily 
be.  So  that  if  we  can  tell  exactly  how  great  they  are,  for  stations 
occupying  known  places  on  the  earth,  we  can  infer  how  large  the 
earth  is  compared  with  the  sun's  distance, — which,  of  course,  is  pre- 
cisely what  astronomers  want  to  know. 

This  is  the  principle  of  Delisle's  method.  Now  let  us  see  how  it 
is  to  be  applied,  and  what  difficulties  it  presents. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  choose  places  where  the  difference  in 
point  of  time  is  greatest.  Theoretically,  then,  I  should  like  to  set 
an  observer  at  that  point  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  transit  »-iIl 
begin  earliest,  and  another  at  the  point  (almost  exactly  opposite) 
where  the  transit  will  begin  latest  These  two  would  (theoretically) 
be  able  to  tell  us  all  we  want  to  know.  To  make  asstjrance  doubly 
sure,  we  might  set  an  observer  where  the  transit  will  end  earliest,  and 
another  where  it  will  end  latest  Then  their  result  could  be  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  by  the  others,  the  two  results  agreeing,  of 
course,  perfectly,  if  all  the  obser\-ations  were  exactly  made. 

Practically,  we  cannot  set  observers  on  the  exact  spots  here  named, 
because  they  would  see  the  sun  on  the  horizon  (for  reasons  which 
we  ne^  not  enter  into)  just  at  the  very  time  when  they  wanted  to 
see  him  most  distinctly,  and  no  astronomer  in  his  senses  expects  to 
see  the  sun  distinctly  in  the  telescope  (however  distinct  he  raay  seem 
to  ordinary  vision)  when  near  the  horizon.  Observers,  however,  can 
■be  set  at  suitable  places  near  the  spots  referred  to. 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  such  a  pair  of  observers  as  we 

have  mentioned  would  have  to  do.     Suppose  both  were  observing 

the  beginning  of  transit,  and  that  each  had  a  good  chronometer 

showing   Greenwich  tiifte,    aivi,  CQ\x\i  \.tw"?x  \tts  cW^Tkometer   im- 

j)licitly.      Then,  if  eacVi  etvtexti.  va  Vv&  -ciCAftVyS*-  "^t  xsee*.  -^us^ 
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te  transit  began,  the  difference  of  these  epochs  would  at  once  show 
all  that  astronomers  want  to  know.  But  unfortunately  this  is 
impraciicabie.  Chronometers  arc  made,  indeed,  which  keep  won- 
derfully good  time,  even  on  long  voyages.  But  no  chronometer 
could  be  trusted  to  convey  tlie  true  time  from  one  place  to  its 
antipodes,  correct  within  a  few  seconds ;  and  this  is  a  case  where 
seconds  are  all  imjiortant.  This  will  be  manifest  when  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case  arc  considered.  Thus,  in  tlie  transit  of 
1874,  t^vo  selected  stations  are  Honolulu  (in  Woahoo)  and  Rodri- 
guez, near  the  Mauritius.  The  transit  begins  about  twenty-one 
minutes  earlier  at  the  fonncr  than  at  the  latter  station,  and  everything 
depends  on  the  exact  determination  of  that  period  of  twenty-one 
minutes.  \Vc  know  already  that  the  period  will  be  about  iwcnt)'- 
onc  minutes ;  but  what  the  obscn'crs  are  to  lind  out  is  how  much 
exactly  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  twenty-one  minutes.  Just  as 
accurately  as  they  ascertain  this,  just  so  accurately  will  the  sun's 
distance  be  ascertained  Now,  in  twenty-one  minutes  there  are 
1,260  seconds,  and  an  error  of  t^k-elvc  seconds  will  therefore  corre- 
spond to  nearly  the  hundredth  part  of  the  interval.  The  mistake  in 
the  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance  would  be.  therefore,  about  one 
hundretli  part  of  tliat  distance,  or  upwards  of  900,000  miles.  Astrono- 
mers hope  to  do  much  better  than  this. 

The  observers  are  not  going  to  trust,  therefore,  to  so  compara- 
tively rough  a  process  of  determining  how  much  sooner  or  later  the 
transit  begins.  What  they  will  have  to  do  is  to  proceed  scientifically 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  their  stations ;  that  is,  in  reality,  the 
difference  of  tiuir  time  and  Grmi^oUh  time.  This  will  be  done  by 
observing  the  moon,  and  so  difficult  nnd  delicate  is  the  work  where 
a  great  degree  of  accuracj*  is  required,  that  the  Astronomer  Royal 
proposes  to  set  his  observers  at  work  at  their  several  stations  three 
months  before  the  transit  begins.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 

» whatever  advantages  Dclisle's  method  may  have,  it  requires  very 
great  care  and  much  preliminary  work.  It  is  also  necessarily  very 
costly  in  its  application.  So  that,  supposing  no  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  that  Delislc's  method  were  the  only  available  metliod, 
great  credit  would  be  due  To  this  country  for  providing  instruments 
and  observers  for  no  fewer  than  five  stations  at  uhich  the  method  is  to 
be  applied. 

The  difficulties  do  not  end,  however,  with  the  determination  of  the 
longitude.  The  observer  must  not  only  know  how  much  his  local 
time  differs  from  Greenwich  time,  but  he  must,  at  the  epoch  of 
obsen^alion,  know  what  is  his  true  VocaV  wmc,    To  (l3.\Jn3wsv  "Jinss.— 'S. 
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his  clock  tells  him  the  true  (imc  at  which  it  is  noon  where  be  *» 
stationed,  then  (if  his  longitude  is  dtttrmincd)  he  knows  the  tnw 
lime  when  it  is  noon  at  Greenwich  ;  but,  if  his  dock  is  wrong,  tht 
knowledge  of  his  longitude  will  not  help  to  set  him  right.  Now 
the  astronomer  &ets  hb  dock  right  by  observing  the  Stan.  It  will 
therefore  be  desirable  that  for  a  few  nights  before  and  after  the 
transit  our  observers  at  \V'oahoo  and  Rodriguez  (and  the  rescof 
course)  should  have  dear  nights,  for  otlterwtse  their  docks  aie 
pretty  certain  lo  be  a  second  or  two  wrong  at  the  epoch  of  obsena- 
tion.  It  affords  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  confidence  which  tht 
Astronomer  Royal  places  in  his  plans,  that  he  considers  the  prob«hle 
error  in  the  indication  of  lime,  on  account  of  i>os&iblc  error  in  deter- 
mining Uie  longitude  and  possible  cluck-error  cvmbinai,  to  be  not  mOR 
than  a  single  second.  In  other  words,  the  obscncr  at  Woahoo^  ay, 
will  be  able  (according  to  the  hopes  of  the  Astronomer  Ro}-!!)  to 
decide  certainly  that  the  moment  when  he  sees  Venus  just  mlly  upoa 
the  sun  is  such  and  such  a  moment  of  Cirecnwich  time,  within  vat 
second  cither  way  \  or,  to  put  the  matter  more  strikingly,  if  the 
observer  at  Woahoo,  when  h«  conceives  Venus  to  have  just  made  her 
entrance,  calls  out  '*  now,"  then  he  will  be  able  lo  say  that  tbaf  wod 
was  uttered  while  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  at  (jreenwich  mi 
making  one  particular  double  beat ;  so  that,  if  obser^-ers  were  at 
Greenwich  talking  at  the  moment,  and  noting  how  the  pendalum 
swung  as  their  conversation  progressed,  the  observer  at  Woahoo 
would  know  afterwards  that  he  said  "mm'"  while  some  ent  of  only 
four  or  five  words  liad  been  uttered  by  his  fellow  aslronomcfs  «t 
Greenwich.  This  is  very  marveUuus.  and  I  fed  bound  to  add  thai 
— witli  full  knowledge  of  the  mastery  attained  by  o.'ttninotneri  aod 
horologists  over  all  problems  relating  to  the  deierminalion  of  time- 
it  is  in  my  opinion  altogether  improb.ible  that  this  degree  of 
accuracy  will  be  secured 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  diSiculty  which  the    observer  I^Ah 
necessarily  have  to  encounter  in  dctenniningthe  exact  moment  irfi^^| 
\'enus  has  just  fully  entered  u|>on  the  sun's  (iice.    Owing  to  a  pecu- 
liar optical  property,  she  apf-ears  slightly  distorted  when  =1     ' Mag 

her  entrance  (and  correspondingly,  of  course,  when  she  i  -itx 

exit).  Thus,  instead  of  the  astronomer  being  able  to  dctcmune  the 
precise  moment  when  a  fuic  line  of  light  appc^irs  between  bet  bbdt 
disc  and  the  sun's  edge,  there  is  a  clinging  of  the  two  outlines,  nod 
Venus  appears  at  the  lost  moment  to  leap  from  the  sun's  edge.  k> 
that  in  an  instant  V^ctc  \s  i^K^VVTnxtted. interval  between  the  ouUincs- 
Jl  is  estimaleii  l\ux  durm^vW  \^ai\s\\  (A  \-;b^'&.\fo«<oi-4v;  cnm^aide 
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on  this  .iccount  amounied  to  about  three  seconds,  and  adopting  this 
value  it  would  follow  (oMing  to  the  more  slanting  direction  in  which 
Venus  will  cross  the  sun's  cdtfc  in  1S74)  thai  the  probable  error  in 
1874  will  be  about  ^"^  seconds,  supjiosing  that  there  has  been  no 
improvemeni  (since  1769)  in  obser\-ing  skill  and  the  construction  of 
telescopes.  Let  it  be  remarked  at  this  point  thai  for  ihe  Astronomer 
Royal's  present  advocacy  of  Delisle's  method  to  be  maintained 
cffeclively  this  error,  due  to  what  is  called  "the  clinging  of  Venus^" 
must  be  assumed  to  be  as  large  as  po:jsible,  while  the  error  arising  in 
the  determination  of  longitude  and  from  dock-error  must  be  assumed 
to  be  as  small  as  possible.  \\'e  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  in 
selling  this  last-named  error  at  probably  less  than  a  second,  a  some- 
nhat  bold  assumption  has  been  made.  It  seems  permissible  to 
remark  that  in  estimating  the  error  arising  from  the  clinging  of  Venus 
on  the  supposition  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  observa- 
don  since  Uie  year  1769,  an  equally  daring  (however  effective) 
assumption  has  been  made. 

This  leads  us  lo  the  consideration  of  Halley's  method,  which  is 
very  much  simpler  than  Delisle's  and  quite  independent  in  principle. 
If  two  parallel  lines  be  dran-n  across  any  part  of  a  circle  but  its 
central  zone,  they  will  be  uncqu;U  in  length.  So  if  Venus,  as  seen 
from  two  different  stations  on  the  earth,  traverses  two  different  paths 
across  the  sun's  face,  tlicse  paths  will  differ  in  length.  They  will 
differ  so  much  the  more  as  the  stations  are  wider  apart  in  a  north 
and  south  direction.  And  the  lai^er  the  earth  (compared  with  the 
sun's  distance)  the  farther  ap.irt  relatively  the  stations  can  be  puL 
Hence  results  a  very  ob^iis  means  of  determining  the  sun's  distance. 
For  iliough  two  paths  such  as  1  have  spoken  of  could  not  weU  be 
measured,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  time  Venus  as  she  traverses 
them,  and  so  to  infer  their  relative  length.  The  difference  between 
the  two  internals  has  lo  be  ascertained,  and  thence  can  be  dedured 
the  distance  of  Ujc  sun  as  compared  with  the  known  dimensions  of 
the  earth. 

Now  here  we  have  a  process  not  requiring  the  knowledge  of  abso- 
lute time,— that  is  not  requiring  that  ilie  longitude  should  be 
accurately  known,  or  the  local  time  exactly  ascertained.  The  longitude 
may  be  a  minute  or  ten  minutes  in  error,  tlie  clock  may  be  an  hour 
wrong,— and  yet  the  method  can  be  applied  effectively.  For  all  that 
is  wanted  (besides,  of  course,  such  an  approximation  lo  the  know- 
ledge of  the  observer's  geographical  iwsition  as  can  be  quite  easily 
obtained)  is  that  ihe  length  of  time  occupied  by  Venus  in  crossing 
the  sun's  lace  should  be  noted,— and  for  this  it  is  only  occcssas^ 
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that  the  clock  should  go  at  the  true  rate  during  the  few  hours  (ka 
than  four  in  1874)  that  the  transit  lasts.  To  show  how  rclatn 
iftsignificaat  ore  Uic  preparations  to  be  made  in  applying  Hall 
method,  il  is  only  necessary  10  quote  a  remark  made  by 
Astronomer  Royal  in  1S57.  when,  speaking  of  the  possibiUtr  of 
rcachinK  certain  ^Vntarclic  stations  in  18S2,  he  said  "  Firm  ice  wiU  1* 
quite  as  good  for  these  obser\-:itions  as  dry  land.'' 

But  it  may  i>erhaijs  be  suppose<l  that  this  method,   be; 

is  probably   rough.      Delisle's,   with    its    complicated    \ 1-    -  y 

anangeroents,  must  needs  be  very  much  more  perfect,  or  else  (w  it 
may  be  judged)  astronomers  would  never  think  of  using  it  The 
comparison  is  easily  made.  In  applying  Delisle's  mctliod  each 
obser>*er  may  be  a  second  wrong  as  respects  dock  time  (if  wt 
adopt  the  sanguine  views  of  the  Astronomer  Ro>-al)  an-!  '  ^r 
be  more  than  four  seconds  wrong  in  estimating  the  mo^  :i 

Venus  just  touches  the  sun's  edge.  So  that  there  are  four  poisible 
errors,  two  probably  small,  and  two  probably  large.  In  Haller'^ 
mctliod  each  obser\-er  has  to  note  both  the  entrance  and  exit  ol 
Venus,  and  therefore  eaeh  is  liable  to  make  two  errors,  each  error 
probably  exceeding  four  seconds  (according  to  the  despondent  opinioo 
of  tlic  Astronomer  Royal  in  this  case).  Here,  then,  there  arc  abo 
four  possible  errors,  all  of  which  are  of  the  larger  sort-  But  on  the 
other  tiand,  Halleys  method  deals  with  a  greater  lime-intcn'al.  Wc 
liave  seen  that  in  1874  the  inter\*al  between  the  moment  when  the 
transit  begins  at  Honolulu  and  the  lime  of  its  commencement  at 
Rodriguez  will  amount  to  about  twenty-one  minutes.  But  the 
difference  of  duration  when  Halley's  method  is  applied  will  amount 
at  suitable  stations  to  more  than  tliirty-two  minutes.  And  of  coune. 
a  given  number  of  seconds  of  enor  will  be  a  smaller  propoftwaul 
error  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  When  due  accoimt  it  taketi 
of  tlic  probable  errors,  adopting  the  .\stronomcr  Royal's  own  valurt, 
which  certainly  do  not  err  in  being  too  imfivourablc  to  his  \icw, 
it  is  found  that  any  pair  of  stations  where  the  difference  of  duralioa 
will  exceed  twcnt)*-nine  minutes  will  render  Hallc)'*s  method  mofe 
advantageous  than  Delisle's  as  applied  at  Honolulu  and  Rodriguez 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Halley's  method  ts  far  less  costly  in  application,  and  also^  aswc  shall 
see  presently,  possesses  several  important  adMintages  as  an  inde* 
pendent  method.  It  might  appear  manifL-sl  that  though  Roglaml  wooM 
perhaps  do  well  to  occupy  two  or  three  stations  for  applying  DeKrie's 
leiJiod,  she  should  av  Acasv  aov  -wVyoVi-^  Trt^tRX  \Vct  vootc  cffectire  »nd 
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less  costly  metliod  which  n-as  iudicatcd  by  her  first  Astronomer 
Royal. 

But  unfortunately  considcrationa  of  another  kind  enter  in  at  lhi» 
point  It  chanced  by  a  most  unlucky  accident  thai  in  his  lirst 
investigation  of  this  matter  in  1857,  die  Astronomer  Royal  fell  into 

singular  error.  Adopting,  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  subject 
pularly,  a  line  of  reasoning  which  is  generally  sound,  he  satistied 
himself  (not  entering  into  details)  that  Hallcy's  method  "  fails  toLilly" 
in  1S74.  The  difference  of  duration,  on  the  magnitude  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  whole  value  of  Halle/s  method  depends,  seemed, 
according  to  his  calculations  at  that  time,  to  be  probably  "  less  than 
half  of  iJiat  ob5er\'able  in  1882." 

Consequently,  the  whole  attention  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  so  far 
as  Hailey's  method  was  concerned,  was  thenceforward  devoted  to  the 
later  transit.  And  I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  singular 
earnestness  with  which  the  application  of  Hailey's  method  to  the 
transit  of  18S2  was  urged  by  the  Astronomer  Royal.  >\'c  have  heard 
so  much  lately  of  the  superiority  of  Uelisle's  method,  and,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Goschen  m  Parliaraem  so  definitely  assigned  this  supcrioritj'  as  a 
reason  for  the  Astronomer  Royal's  choice  of  stations,  that  it  will  be 
instructive  to  inquire  what  llie  .Astronomer  Royal  said  about  the  now 
drspised  method,  at  the  very  lime  when  the&e  stations  were  selected. 
His  estimate  of  the  value  of  Halle)''s  method  can  be  inferred  from 

e  magnitude  of  the  diihculties  and  dajigers  which  he  considered 
that  England  should  be  prepoxed  to  face  in  order  to  apply  it.  Now, 
it  ai»pcarcd  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  method  could  possibly  be 

iplied  in   iSSz  would  be  by  combining   with   suitable    northern 

stations  a  station,  or  more  than  one  station,  in  the  Antarctic  regions. 

This  in  no  wise  disheartened  the  Astronomer  Royal.     On  the  con- 

,  calling  to  his  aid  the  most  experienced  ruval  and  gcogmphical 

thoritics — Admiral  Ommanney,  Admiral  Richards  (Hydrugrapherto 

e  Admiralty),  Commander  Davis  (who  accompanied  Str  James  C. 
Koss  in  his  Antarctic  vo)-ages),  Captain  Toynbee,  and  otliers,  he  dis- 
cussed the  difficulties  whicli  were  to  be  encountered  and  the  dangers 
which  would  have  to  be  faced.  It  was  agreed  that  not  only  should 
voyages  to  the  selected  stations  be  underuken,  but  that  recunuais- 
sances  should  be  mode,  and  that  even  an  observing  {xirty  sliould  winter 
at  Possession  Island,  close  to  South  Victoria  Land,  and  near  the 
region  where  Ross  made  his  nearest  approacli  to  the  South  Pole.  If 
further  endence  were  required  to  show  how  thoroughly  i!te  desira- 
bility of  applying  Halle)''s  metliod  was  recognised  it  would  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  even  if  the  Antarctic  stations  were  occupied,  VJbut 
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circumstances  of  the  observation  in  18S2  would  be  exceedingly  1 
factor)',  since  at  the  moment  wlien  Venus  cnttrcd  on  the  sun's  fSST 
the  Sim  would  be  only  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

It  is  specially  to  be  noticed  that  this  was  in  1S68,  when  the  Mke- 
lions  now  still  remaining  unchanged  (with  a  slight  exception  jwescntljr 
10  be  noticed)  were  announced,  h  was  tAoi,  after  eleven  )-ca»  had 
elapsed  from  the  first  statement  that  Halley's  method  "  fails  totaOy  ia 
1 8 74,'  that  this  statement  was  repeated  with  every  circumstance  whJdi 
could  give  it  force,  while  wiUi  equal  distinctness  the  advisability  of 
applying  that  method  in  18S2  was  urged  on  the  scientific  worid.  If 
these  facts  be  held  well  in  mind  the  significance  of  what  frjlloired  wiH 
not  (ail  to  be  recognised. 

From  the  simple  desire  lo  master  the  conditions  of  an  impottuU 
problem  (no  oilier  reason  can  be  or  has  been  suggested).  I  en* 
tcrcd,  early  in  1869,  upon  a  complete  re-examination  of  the  wbolc 
subject.  So  early  as  M-irch,  1869,  I  was  able  to  announce  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  snpjwse  that  Halley's  method  "fods  totally" 
ID  1874 ;  that,  in  iact,  it  fails  almost  toully  in  1882,  but  is  appUcalile 
in  1S74,  even  at  oUier  than  Antarctic  stations,  under  cxceptiooally 
favourable  conditions.  All  Ihc  steps  of  the  inquiry  were  duly  [mb- 
lishcd  io  the  "  Monthly  Notices  "  of  the  Astronomical  Socacty,  aod 
nil  that  was  .it  tliat  time  wanting  from  the  full  statement  of  the 
matter  was  the  indication  of  the  circumstance  that  the  previous 
ftapers  had  been  affected  by  such  and  such  mistakes.  Ulth  the 
desire  of  enabling  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  set  right  wfau  had 
beeu  wrong  without  being  ];ublicly  appealed  to,  I  was  satisfted 
with  the  mere  statement  of  my  results,  and  left  the  uafoRunate 
paper  of  1857,  as  well  as  all  that  had  happened  between  1857 
and  :868,  altogether  unassailed.  Accepting  the  maner  in  tliift  Ugh^ 
but  overlooking  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  Sir  Ceoiige  Aiiy 
did  not  personally  reply,  but  left  that  task  to  Mr.  Stooc,  the 
First  Assistant  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Mr.  Stone  coo- 
lented  himself  with  comments  on  minor  details,  but  laid  down  the 
principles  for  comparing  the  value  of  Halley's  and  Delisle's  methodft 
which  have  been  mentioned  above.  I  was  able  to  show  that,  eren 
adopting  these  principles,  which  are  extiavagantly  over-weighted  in 
favour  of  Delisle's  method,  Halley's  nevertheless  retains  a  meuor- 
-able  advantage. 

The  Council  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  in  Fcbruajy,  1870, 
expressed  approval  of  my  results,  using  the  somewhat  rcmuk- 
jble  expre&sion  that  my  paper  "exhibits  in  a  more  stxSji^ 
JiEght  than  had  pTcv\Q\is\^  Xkov  Asjtifc  \3w  saluc  of  Hallcy't 
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in  the  transll  of  1374."  I  call  this  expression  remarkable,  because 
"  previously  "  the  value  of  Hallcys  method  of  1874  had  been  denied 
altogether,  unless  the  statement  that  the  method  *■  f^ils  totally" 
admit.s  of  some  interpretation  which  has  hitherto  escaped  me. 

Bui  although  the  matter  now  rested  almost  untouched  for  several 
years,  some  noteworthy  circumstances  took  place  during  the  interval. 
M'e  have  seen  how  highly  Halley's  method  had  been  thought  of  as 
respects  the  uansit  of  1882.  We  have  seen  with  what  earnestness 
Antarctic  voyages  had  been  advocated  for  lliat  oc<:asion.  Now  it  will 
be  ver)'  manifest  that  imless  everything  of  this  sort  had  been  stopped 
some  very  unpleasant  reflections  would  have  been  suggested  hcreafier. 
Not  only  astronomers  but  all  Englishmen  would  have  said.  If  the 
lives  of  our  seamen  and  men  of  science  are  to  be  risked  at  all  ia 
Antarctic  voyaging,  surely  the  best  of  the  two  transits  for  the  jjurijose 
should  have  been  selected :  it  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  in 
1 874  the  method  for  which  these  voyages  are  required  can  be  applied 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  in  18S2  ;  it  is  therefore  something  more 
than  reprehensible  that  life  and  property  ahould  be  ri!>kcd  for  die 
inferior  observations  which  can  alone  be  made  in  tSSz.  The  natural 
result  of  considerations  such  as  these  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
preparations  proposed  for  1SS3  should  have  been  transferred  to  the 
transit  of  1874;  but  what  actually  followed  was  this :— Halley's 
method  was  forthwiUi  discountenanced  altogether,  and  all  thought  of 
Antarctic  voyages  was  abandoned  :  the  change  of  pkin  which  might 
have  too  clearly  indicated  to  the  public  that  there  had  been  a  mistake 
somen'here  was  not  advocated ;  but  schemes  which  had  until  then 
been  looked  upon  with  more  than  favour — with  actual  fervour — were 
quietly  dropped. 

I  supposed  during  my  four  years  of  silence  that,  despite  a.'tpear- 
ances,  the  expeditions  to  which  England  had  pledged  herself  by  the 
voice  of  her  official  astronomical  representadve  would  be  under- 
taken, lu  fact,  the  Astronomer  Royal  had  wade  one  ur  two 
chauges  in  his  programme,  which  indicated  that  my  statements  had 
not  fallen  on  altogether  unwilling  ears.  Christchurch  (Canlerbtrry, 
N.Z.)  n-as  substituted  fur  Auckland,  and  some  (though  insutlicientj 
attention  was  given  to  important  stations  in  North  India,  which 
had  before  altogetlier  escaped  notice.  Bui  the  great  changr  which 
was  most  seriously  required  to  sav-e  the  credit  of  this  country  wa^  not 
jMY>posed. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  would  probably  have  l>een  as 
ineffective  as  the  first  but  for  two  circumstances.  The  mistaken  in 
the  most  unfortunate  paper  of  1857  were  now  at  Uq^ilK  m(il«u.<«^. 

Vol  X.,  H.b.  i»73.  ^  »^ 
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This  was  the  first  new  feature ;  and  k  \vas  in  this  respect  imponuit 
that  it  made  the  issue  clearer  than  before,  and  gave  every  one  who 
chose  to  examine  the  paper  of  1S57  the  means  of  ascertaining  h»r 
singularly  slight  was  the  investigation  then  made  into  the  nutlo: 
Moreover,  it  showed  that  the  discussion  rcbtcd  not  to  nutten  of 
opinion,  but  to  matters  of  facu*  Secondly,  the  attention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty was  aronst-d,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  was  invited  to  defend  hw       ' 
position  if  that  were  possible.    His  answer  has  been  published  in  the 
•*  Monthly  Notices"  of  the  Astronomical  Society.     On  examination 
it  will  be  found  to  amount  10  this— that,  assuming  the  jastu-Jt  ^^H 
Mr.  Stone's  rules  for  comparing;   the  two  methods,   and  treatii^H 
Delisle's  method  as  though  applied  at  two  stations,  one  of  which  ii 
nff/  to  be  occupied,  Halley's  method  as  applied  at  a  Siberian  sutioi 
and  at  an  Antarctic  station  is  only  superior  in  llie  proportioa  of 
about  twelve  to  eleven ;   tfwefore  the  Astronomer  Rojal  doct  not 
advise  the  Covermnent  to  send  an  expedition  to  Antarctic  regjocM. 
This  is  a  strange  j/y«//«/',  which  I  leave  to  the  contemplation  df  all 
who  desire  to  see  England  maintain  the  proud  position  in  thisntatur 
which  she  acquired  when  she  alone  in  1 769  undertook  the  then  most 
hazardous  enterprise  of  occupying  a  sution  in  the  Paci6c 

One  quotation  from  the  Astronomer  Royal's  appeal  to  the  Prcsidcol 
of  tlic  Geographical  Society  in  1S65  must  be  given  in  condunosL  It 
runs  thus : — 


I  have  learned  ihroujth  the  pobUc  papcn  tlie  tenoor  of  Ute  diidaiieas  at  tl> 
Ko}-ii]  Gco^pliical  Society  in  icrciciico  to  «  piopoval  foi  an  eipeditsna  iMrifdi 
the  North  Pole.  I  gatlin  from  these  Ihitt  the  object  proposed,  u  bcdUUf  0a 
science,  U  not  m>  much  ^pecJIic  m  general ;  thjt  there  W  no  uogle  {wini  of  >xr^ 
great  importsncc  to  b«  obtained,  l>ut  a  Diimbci  of  co-on^ostc  olijccts  «hoic 
aggresaie  would  he  valtuhlr.  And  I  concliidc  ihnt  the  i\ch\  \s  still  opoi  fiM 
another  proposd],  which  would  giw  opporlunity  for  the  dclerminaiimt  of  inuMf 
renilti,  coircsponding  in  kind  and  importance  to  thocc  of  the  pmpoMJ  Dolhcn 
apedition,  though  io  a  diiTercnt  locallt)-.  and  would  alto  cive  infommtio*  o«  • 
point  of  (freat  impintance  to  aalionomy,  which  must  t>e  nMtghl  vUkin  «  few 
ycar%,  and  which  it  is  dcsimble  to  obtain  as  early  a*  ponihie.  In  the  you  iMt. 
on  the  6th  of  December,  a  Iriniit  of  Venus  over  the  ran's  ditc  wiD  ocm ;  tte 
most  favourable  of  all  phenomena  foe  the  sohiiion  of  the  noble  profakai  of  dcUf 
tninint*  the  tun's  di<itancc  from  the  earth,  provided  that  propa  atatioM  far  Jte 
observation  can  be  found.  (It  will  be  remembered  llutt  it  was  Um  tlka  sane 
purpose  tha:  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Brili^t]  Kieoliftc  eipedhioiu,  tff**^, 
that  of  Captain  Cook  to  Olahdtc  in  I76<),  was  «ni1cilaken.|  The  aatr 
object  of  a  southern  etpedition  v*.  1  tru»t,  tttfEdcntly  explained.  In  tk«< 
of  such  an  ex[>editiun  being  tmdertaken,  the  precipe  detenniiutiaas  wttidi  I  hm 

•  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  "Nratlol  Alnmc"  far  1874  abvndaallr 
coofinns  all  that  I  h»d  tuitd. 
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indicated  as  bearing  on  the  astronomical  question  must  (from  the  nature  of  the 
case)  take  precedence  of  all  others.  But  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
bining with  them  any  other  inquiries,  of  geography,  g^olog}-,  hydrography,  mag- 
netism, meteorology,  natural  history,  or  any  other  subject  for  which  the  localities 
are  suitable.  And  I  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
communicate  these  remarks  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Society  on  the  question,  whether  it  is  not  desirable,  if  other  scientific 
bodies  should  co-operate,  that  a  representation  be  made  by  the  Ro>-al  Geogra- 
phical Society  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  advantage  of  making  such 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  southern  continent  as  I  have  proposed ;  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  astronomy  (referring  to  my  official  responsibility  for  the  importance  of' 
the  examination  at  this  special  time) ;  but,  conjointly  with  that,  in  the  interests, 
perhaps  ultimately  more  important,  of  geography  and  other  sciences  usually  pro* 
moted  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
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[HILF.  I  am  necessanly  i  omiwlled  lo  admire  ibc  clettr 
sketch  of  an  imaginary  invasion  of  EojjUnd,  which 
gained  such  universal  and  deserved  notice  when  ii 
appeared  some  months  ago  in  one  of  the  niJgajjDrt, 
I  at  the  same  time  humbly  claim  leave  to  differ  from  the  writer  of  i: 
as  to  the  mode  and  time  of  such  invasion  (which  he  portrays  as  rioIcnUf 
taking  place  at  some  future  and  remote  period),  and  to  contend  tiu! 
such  invasion  really  commenced  several  years  back,  and  is  still  coo- 
tinuing  with  increasing  though  almost  unregarded  severity. 

But  the  invasion  I  speak  of  is  not  a  military  invasion,  like  thai 
wliicli  lias  lately  swept  over  France,  carrying  unutterable  misei)'  iii  in 
train,  but  an  entry  and  taking  possession  of  by  ciWltans  armed  only 
with  pen  and  umbrella  ;  an  ingress  of  scribes  and  mnncy-eafners :  an 
approach  of  hungry  but  unhostile  soldiers  of  commerce,  aD  tunut^ 
their  backs  contemptuously  upon  the  unproductive  purlieus  of  their 
birth  to  seek,  and  if  necessaiy  prepared  to  work  hard  for,  thit  gdd 
which  is  popularly  (and  in  the  foreign  mind)  supposed  to  lie 
cast  upon  the  pavement  of  wonderful  London. 

It  has  interested  me  much  of  late  years  to  obser\-c  the  im 
number  of  Germans  finding  (heir  way  to  this  counti;  :  Carl,  Hbmk, 
or  Wiihclm,  mere  lads,  having  probably  hardly  seventy  shiUiogs  in 
their  united  pockets,  but  full  of  cheap  and  often  deceptive  hope, 
which  allows  them  not  even  to  dream  of  the  pm'cny  lurking  id 
Ix>ndon.  Again,  Hcrrcn  Bustenblaser,  Wolf,  or  ScwindcUneycr,  no 
of  age  and  ficih,  of  jewellery  and  cigars,  of  woildly  experience 
arriving  to  exercise  within  the  dominion  of  my  Lord  Mayor  those 
talents  which,  however  brilliant  they  may  rcaUy  be,  have  failed  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  police  authorities  of  their  native  country. 

It  has  often  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  me  to  stand  upon  the 
wharf— close  under  our  onii  hoary  British  Towa,  which  seemed  (9 
frown  upon  the  scene — and  ga^e  down  ujwn  the  deck  of  the  omvii^ 
boat  from  Hamburg  or  Bremen  ;  and,  even  though  1  mentally  objected 
to  his  disembarkation,  I  was  compelled  to  admire  Uie  pinck  of  the  pale 
youth — witli  his  hair  evidently  trimmed  to  slupc  with  a  basis,  h<f 
double  eyeglass  set  astride  of  his  upturned  nose,  his  tight  trouscn  of 
a  green  and  yeWovf  m\\\ute,'iti&V^i%vSi\.Y^\.«Vis»ts — mho  hid  left 
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his  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  healthful  scenery,  to 
throw  himself  upon  this  vast  hardhearted  and  mind-one's-own-busincss 
conglomeration  of  living  creatures  and  brickwork  called  London. 
And  as  1  stood  and  gazed  the  sight  nude  me  sad  ;  and  I  longed  to 
invoke  the  genius  of  British  youth  to  my  side  that  it  might  behold,  as 
1  have  often  beheld,  hard-headed,  plodding,  never-yielding  Teutons, 
coming  over  In  shoals  to  take  the  baths  our  young  citizens  should 
fill ;  to  gain  from  them,  slowly  but  surely,  their  birthrights,  while  they 
are  playing  cricket,  or  rowing,  or  betting,  or  spending  lime  which 
should  be  valuable  in  the  fascinating  but  profitless  billiard-room. 
Then  a  vision  rose  to  my  sight — a  vision  sketched  in  shadows  on  the 
haze  of  the  futiire  ;  a  picture,  not  of  a  Dorking  battle,  but  of  a  long 
protracted  contest  between  plodding  and  penurious  intellect  and 
intellect  brilliant  but  inclining  to  ease  ;  a  battle  in  which  the  former 
is  victorious  and  the  latter  blind  to  being  conquered ;  a  vision  in 
which,  to  my  sorrow,  I  beheld  my  young  countrymen  being  gradually 
and  slowly,  but  surely,  pushed  from  off  the  face  of  their  much-loved 
island,  over  the  cliffs,  into  and  across  the  vast  Atlantic. 

Alaric  and  Attila  are  abroad  again,  but  in  a  different  garb.  They 
have  cast  aside  their  skins  of  wolf  and  bear  in  which  they  whilom 
invested  themselves,  appearing  now  in  right  trousers  and  chimney- 
pot hats  of  curious  form,  sporting  gold  spectacles  for  their  eyes, 
wearing  ponderous  rings  on  their  forefingers,  and  smoking  the  four- 
leen-a-penny  cigars  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen. 

And  from  all  this  at  what  conclusion  must  one  arrive?  Why,  that 
England  is  unconsciously  but  surely  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Vaterland,  and  will  one  day  or  another  be  annexed  by  some  future 
Bismarck  on  the  pretext  that  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  a  German- 
speaking  people. 

Your  true  German  is  essentially  a  cosmopolitan,  and  flourishes  in 
any  climate.  He  is  immensely  sentimental  as  to  his  conversation ; 
lays  his  hand  much  upon  his  heart;  and  in  his  speeches  after  dinner, 
and  at  Christmas  particularly,  is  wont  to  refer  much  to  a  home  which 
he  appears  to  ijuit  without  more  than  usual  pin  and  often  never 
renirns  to.  Unlike  our  old  friend  the  Frenchman,  who  pines  and 
fades  away  from  his  Ifc//^  Fraiug,  the  German  takes  root  and  forms 
connections  .md  acquaintances  anywhere — more  particiilariy  where 
there  is  most  to  be  gained.  In  outlandish  country  towns  and  never- 
heard-of  villages,  in  bye-bnes  and  out-of-the-way  roads,  there  we 
meet  with  him,  looking  and  making  himself  as  much  at  home  as  if 
he  had  been  there  all  his  life.  Follow  the  adventures  of  that  won- 
derful fellow  the  joume)Tnan  tailor,  whose  booV.  KtaAc  «scwi  -wseft. 
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a  few  summers  ago,  and  see  in  what  extraordinary  localities  be  cuts 
his  lines  during  his  rumbles,  and  never  without  catching  a  lanas- 
mariu.  That  mar^'cllous  circle  of  bipedal  vcmosity,  ihe  GemAD 
band,  where  is  it  not  to  be  found  ? — the  shrill  clarionet,  half  a  DOW 
sharper  than  the  rest  of  the  instruments.  Bullet-head cd,  white<4iair«d, 
flat-footed,  and  becapped,  I  have  come  across  the  German  band  ia 
many  different  coimiries,  blowing  its  instruments  of  torture  with  the 
same  persistent  stolidity.  But  did  one  ever  meet  with  a  Russian  band 
in  Africa,  or  a  Scotch  band  in  China,  or  on  KngUsli  baiul  in  Kaa* 
schatka  ?  And  when  I  mention  the  English  band,  I  do  not  include 
in  the  catcgor)-  t!ic  comet,  hari>,  and  violin  that  one  often  bcholdk 
leaning  under  the  windows  of  the  British  *'  public  ; "  nor  a  wTctdMd 
object  whose  acquaintance  I  once  made  in  some  burle!K|uc,  and  who, 
I  recollect,  informed  ilie  audience  in  mysterious  tones,  and  with 
finger  to  his  rubicund  nose,  l/iat  he  was  a  Initui  of  br^htrs.  1  Dftm 
a  complete  circular  band. 

In  England  the  Germans  arc  no  doubt  gaining  ground  cnoanouiljr. 
Go  where  you  will — east,  west,  north,  or  south — the  well  known 
gutturals  smite  your  ear. 

Our  ancient  caterer  the  Scotch  baker  is  almost  extinct ;  has  been 
snuffed  0UI4  or  nearly  so,  by  his  ionnaccous  ri\-al  the  German  bolter. 
Scwarzbrod  and  Pumpernickel  have  been  too  much  even  for  scotiei 
and  Ixmnocks.  The  manufactory  of  sugar  is  generally  in  Gcf* 
man  hands.  An  attempt  has,  I  believe,  been  made  by  Paridaa 
**  doughies  "  to  establish  a  footing  in  London  ;  but  the  Bim^ngoit 
fran^aists,  or,  as  the  boys  used  to  call  it,  "  the  bull-and-jcnj*  h^xxia^ 
did  not  answer,  and  rctximed  no  doubt  anx  bonU  dt  la  Scintt 

There  is  a  German  proverb : — 


Wo  Kibca  sisd  da  kommea  Raben  flicccnd. 
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ich,  being  roughly  interpreted,  means  that  where  ravens  once  are, 
to  them  soon  come  other  ravens  flying;  and  this  saying,  indeed. 
holds  good  in  the  subject  I  am  treating,  for  we  have  Germans  evaff- 
where. 

Our  largest  mercantile  houses  are  German ;  our  best  clerls  and 
best  (or  at  all  events  cheapest)  workmen  are  non'  German ;  we  bear 
the  language  eonsiantly  in  our  streets,  in  our  dining-hottscs^  in  oor 
shops,  in  our  railway  carriages,  in  our  theatres — evcr^-wbcrc ;  and 
men  with  scarcely  pronounceable  German  names  arc  coostamljr 
cro]>ptng  up  in  our  nen'S papers  as  having  n-ritten  here  or  agitaitd  tbcrc^ 
or  ik^  having  appeared  before  the  Lord  Mayor  or  a  Comnuaaoticr  at 
Bosinghall  Street.     Xnd  viWv  ^\\  ^*  tR«\Ows&\,>St«.  Cvitjaf\  master. 


te  tiTgc  sTiopliceper  say  to  you,  if  you  ask  him  the  reason  of  ihis 
tremendous  alteration?  He  will  tell  you  that  these  foreigners 
work ;  that  they  are.  as  a  rule,  lo  the  uttermost  conscientious,  ^u\ 
instinctively  study  their  principal's  interest  before  their  own  ;  that 
they  are  content  to  remain  servants  until  by  careful  study  and  strict 
nttcntiou  to  business  they  have  fitted  themselves  to  become  masters ; 
and  that  they  do  not  often,  as  our  youngsters  do,  set  up  to  be 
masters  long  before  they  have  learned  to  be  men,  and  so  make  fools 
of  themselves.  Go  at  night  to  the  smoke-dried  houses  where  the 
Gcnnan  merchants,  and  those  who  cmploj-  German  labour,  con- 
gr^ate ;  turn  down  loft-ards  Mincing  and  Mark  Lanes,  to  Tower 
Street  and  Falstaffian  Eastchcap,  to  where  the  East  India  Company 
once  had  their  vast  lodging-house,  and  you  will  sec,  if  you  single 
out  brass  plates  having  German  names  upon  them,  the  Teuton  clerk 
hard  at  it,  driving  his  unwearj-ing  pen,  seldom  complaining,  and 
never  sulky,  sitting  tliere  as  if  the  work  before  him  were  all  he  had  lo 
think  of  in  the  world,  and  the  stool  he  is  perched  upon  the  summit 
of  his  earthly  ambition.  And  look  across  the  road,  my  friend,  and 
read,  "for  thou  canst  road,"  by  tlie  gaslight,  yonder  other  brass 
plates  whose  names — Jones,  Smithy  and  Co.,  lliomson,  Brown,  and 
Co.,  Robinson  and  Co. — crj'  aloud  that  they  belong  to  liriiish  firms; 
the  windows  are  dark,  and  the  sprightly  youths  who  deign  to 
attend  during  a  portion  of  the  day  are  no  longer  there,  having  left 
hours  ago,  and  no  doubt  foi^otten  the  "  shop"  for  the  evening.  Their 
hearts  and  souls  are  most  probably  centered  in  their  own  pursuits, 
the  duties  their  employers  pay  them  to  perform  being  secondary  at 
the  most  in  their  estimation,  and  esteemed  an  imsccming  drudgery 
which  their  lot  in  life  unfortunately  entails  upon  them,  but  which 
should  be  dismissed  from  their  thougliis  when,  the  clock  striking 
five,  they  put  on  their  hats  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  City. 
Compare  tliese  different  classes  of  men,  and  wonder  no  longer  that 
the  former  is  now  generally  preferred,  and,  above  all,  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  results  of  the  last  war  in  Europe. 

On  the  Com  Market,  in  the  Commercial  Sale  Room,  beneath  the 
grasshopper  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  British  merchant  no  longer 
predominates  and  reigns  triumphant.  In  Tlirogmorton  Street,  though 
here  more  particularly  of  a  mosaic  t)-pe,  the  German  has  tiis  say,  and 
b  known  as  one  of  the  'cutest  among  the  many  knowing  ones  haunt- 
ing the  neighbourhood  of  Capcl  and  Angel  Courts.  In  ^U^gatc 
hardly  a  {acia  but  bears  some  uncouth  name,  some  unpronounceable 
Blitzenstein,  Schkntx backer,  or  I^imphausen  ;  and  as  you  gaze  upon 
the  scene  to|iped  by  the  lofty  ^bVw  ol  Ocvt  wvqcta.  'W^aaic*,  '^wi.     J 
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almost  fancy  ihat  you  have  been  unconsciously  reclining  npoo  the 
magic  aiqiei  of  Prince  Houssain,  and  been  suddenly  transported  to 
a  street  in  ancient  Hildesheim,  or  into  the  Judfn  Gasie  at  Frankfoa 

In  family  circles,  who  is  there  to  equal  your  Gemun  in  rcndenng 
himself  agreeable  ?  Who  so  quickly  makes  himself  at  home  with  every- 
body, while  his  British  rival  is  standing  against  the  wall  like  a  peach 
tree,  or  leaning  against  the  door-i>ost,  waiting  patiently  fur  his  Insubi 
frigidity  to  thaw  ?  Who  steps  a  vaise  a  dmx  temps,  or  glides  in  a  ditto 
i\  inns  temps,  like  Hans  or  Carl?  Wherever  do  you  find  an  Kngliilh 
man,  not  a  professional,  who  can  play  a  sonata  ot  Beethoveo.  or  sing 
and  accompany  himself,  Uke  your  German  gentleman,  without  nhox 
presence  and  cheerful  assistance  evening  parties  nowadays  pass  off  it 
dull  as  ditchwater,  and  amateur  musical  soirees  result  in  melancfaolf 
failures  ?  In  liis  attentions  to  the  ladies  he  is  unequalled,  and  will  bow 
so  frequently  that  the  brim  of  his  hat  becomes  rapidly  as  Itmp  as  an  okl 
rag ;  he  will  turn  over  music  untiringly,  and  run  long  distances  to 
fetch  a  pin  or  a  mislaid  glove ;  while  the  Briton  stands  by  affecdog 
to  disdain  an  assiduity  which  in  his  heart  he  6erceljr  envies,  but 
cannor  emulate.  And  I  must  here  confess  that  I  have  felt  sad  At 
heart  when,  after  patrontsingly  introducing  my  friend  Scbmitz,  as  "a 
decent  fellow  enough  in  his  way,"  to  a  circle  of  which  till  then  I  had 
believed  myself  to  be  certainly  not  the  least  important  mcml)cr,  I 
have  beheld  the  man,  after  five  minutes  of  preliminary  $kimushu% 
draw  all  the  prettiest  girls  to  the  piano,  where  the  coxcomb  would 
percli  himself,  and  cause  them  soon  to  become  perfectly  obli^'iotts  of 
otliers  who  considered  themselves  entitled  to  and  descrvtag  ol  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  the  goddesses'  condescension. 

The  proverbial  French  count  of  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  bh 
hungry,  sallow  face  and  his  long  black  hair  and  blacker  moustache. 
and  the  inevitable  bit  of  scarlet  ribbon  from  some  Soho  linendrziper'j 
stuck  in  his  buttonhole,  is  no  longer  seen  now ;  the  Tolisb  refugee,  who 
shrieked  with  Freedom  when  Kosciusko  fell,  and  probably  did  Httle 
else,  is  of  the  past ;  the  fat  Italian  signur,  with  his  odour  of  garlic 
and  his  well-thumbed  guitar,  is  gone  for  ever  from  our  saUms;  and 
my  friend  the  German  gentleman  fills  their  place,  mustering  in  fot« 
stronger  a  thousandfold — irresistible,  irrepressible  ' 

Like  the  "  chiel'*  who  was  among  them  taking  notes,  as  the  poet 
informed  tlic  people  dwelling  in  the  district  stretching  "frae  Maiden- 
kirk  to  Johnny  Groats,"  so  is  the  German  among  yoo,  O  inhabitams 
of  these  isles  !  going  about  in  your  midst  silently,  learning  all  ytjv 
can  teach  him — awd  -wWl  \caclv  him,  in  your  John  Bullish  opeo- 
heartcdncss  '. — and  dom^  ■^■qot  ^oxY  \;fl  >it\va  -iiA  "Jwewjiw,  \l\An  yoo 
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ever  did  it  yourselves  !  Nay,  an  astute  friend  of  mine,  who  spends 
a  good  deal  uf  his  time  round  Potsdam  way,  assured  nie  the  other 
evening — after  we  had  been  dining  at  a  foreign  restaurant  near 
Regent  Street,  where  the  hock  (or  the  salad)  had,  as  usual,  disagreed 
with  him — that  all  the  German  waiters  in  Ixmdon  were  but  so  many 
Prussian  officers  in  disguise,  sent  out  by  their  Government  to  make 
plans  and  sketches  of  all  our  great  fortiiications,  and  become 
acquainted  with  all  our  streets,  banks,  jewellers*  shops,  &c.,  in  order 
that,  when  the  "  grand  sack,"  the  contemplation  of  which  made  old 
Bluchers  mouth  water,  really  arrived,  they  might  lose  no  valuable 
time  in  seeking  our  n'eakest  points  as  to  fonresses  and  our  sly 
comers  as  to  treasures  !  How  much  more  awful  news  my  friend, 
resting  with  his  back  against  a  lamp-post,  and  his  right  hand  stretched 
gracefully  forth,  might  have  conveyed  to  an  incipient  mob  (had  not  a 
policeman  tenderly  moved  him  on),  I  know  not.  Nevertheless,  his 
disclosure,  as  far  as  it  went,  stnick  me  as  one  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  cogitation. 

And  what  is  all  this  to  lead  to  ?  are  we  still  to  go  on  paying  the 
stranger  for  doing  for  us  what  we  should  do  and  could  do  ourselves  ? 
Are  we  quietly,  and  with  folded  arms,  to  see  ourselves  shunted,  as 
the  Americans  say,  from  our  own  country  to  seek  "  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while 
the  foreigner  settles  in  our  towns  and  homesteads  ?  Or  shall  we  take 
the  lesson  deeply  to  heart  in  an  amicable  spirit,  and,  with  a  dash  of 
that  stubbornness  which  once  made  the  Briton  morally  and  physi- 
cally unconquerable,  strive  to  show  the  intruder  (and  I  use  the  word 
in  no  hostile  spirit)  that  we  can  do  our  business  as  well  as  he  can — 
that  we  do  not  require  htm  to  look  after  our  fleets  or  command  our 
regiments,  and  that  tliereforc  the  less  we  see  of  him  beyond  a  certain 
limit  the  better  we  shall  like  him  ? 

Let  us  think  less  of  pLiy  and  more  of  work ;  let  us  not  quarrel 
with  our  employers  and  starve  our  families  because  we  are  afraid  of 
injuring  our  constitutions  by  working  longer  than  nine  hours  fer 
diem  ;  let  us  show  the  scoffer  and  those  who  profit  by  our  dissensions 
that  our  proverbial  common  sense  has  got  the  better  of  our  incipient 
aversion  to  exertion ;  that  the  superiority  for  which  we  have  been 
celebrated  for  centuries  all  over  the  world  is  not  slowly  passing  from 
among  us,  but  is  yet  to  remain  for  ages,  a  crown  of  lasting  glory 
adorning  Britannia's  lofty  brow  I 

Walter  Savilub. 
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NE  of  our  great  nm'clisls  has  said  that  a  man  to  distinjn 
himself  in  this  sublunar)*  and  selfish  world  most 
birth,  a  million,  or  genius.  To  praise  a  nun 
knowing  tlic  world  is  to  commend  him  onen  fior  a 
knowledge  of  its  dirty  lanes  and  crooked  comers,  I3ce  the  man  in  x 
cart.  Any  fool  with  a  million  knows  the  hroad  paths  of  Regent 
Street  or  Piccadilly,  or  the  stinny  side  of  Pall  Mall,  the  cssy-gotng 
parade  of  the  Regent's  Park  Barracks,  or  the  hiiradnim  of  a  qaiet 
country  town,  with  its  banker,  a  leading  attorney,  and  a  parsoa  I 
like  the  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  countrj*  town — say  Shrewsbuty 
or  Chester — nith  its  gable-ended  cgniices,  Gothic  landings,  bittkcil 
n'indows,  and  old  creaking  gates,  its  ancient  rows,  Hs  King  Edward's 
Schools,  and  antiquated  priories.  Chester  looks  as  if  the  Webh 
had  begun  it  and  the  English  finished  iL  It  is  market  day.  A 
country  town,  or  any  other  town,  only  appears  alive  on  socfa  a 
day  ;  on  other  da.ys  nothing  is  stining  but  stagnation,  ta  poor 
John  Reeves  used  to  say.  The  inns  are  out  of  cveiythii^  mvt 
cold  meat  and  executions.  Mary  Evans  sells  oil,  oystcn.  and 
oranges ;  John  Jenkins,  estates  and  eatables ;  Philip  Piper  u 
beadle  and  blacksmith.  In  the  afternoon  carriages  take  the  place 
of  the  conntTT,-  carts,  the  fine  occupanu  enlivening  the  town  with 
the  last  metropolitan  foshions,  and  the  town  rings  with  attractkios 
of  the  overnight  Hunt  Ball  at  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  aode^  of 
a  country  town  is  as  unique  as  prejudice  in  poh'tics  can  make  tt. 
The  banker,  tlie  member  who  holds  the  votes  of  the  elccton  in  his 
pocket,  looks  down  upon  the  surgeon,  and  the  attorney  looks  tip  to 
the  banker,  so  between  the  two  Conser\-nrian  nnd  Kadicafim  an 
much  of  a  muchness,  and  the  clergyman  is  their  umpire.  The 
I^iases  of  all  society  arc  great  and  variotta — here  rvuge^  there  jv^, 
jumbled  togcllKT  in  fashionable  chaos.  Etiquette  is  provided  to 
protect  us  from  barbarism,  protecting  BclgTa*-ia  and  Grosvenoi 
Square  just  as  much  as  it  would  puzzle  the  good  people  of  Bethai] 
Green  or  Bohemia.  Paris,  before  its  recent  trembles,  was  mart 
celebrated  for  its  ItaU  masques,  fetes  chiimpi/res,  deje^mn  •}  la 
forchdte^  and  d'mert  d  fa  ^wiit  Oxatv  for  almost  anything  else.  The 
Bois  dc  BouWgnc  istiottuait  vo  ^^•4fc'V^'f«.wv^V.\«.Vw»:^  tjt  V«k 
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afternoon,  or  rather  evening,  though  its  blaze  of  lamps,  like  m>Tiad» 
of  glowworms  at  aighl,  is  a  picture  to  be  remejubcred.  Malvern 
offers  llie  ouly  likeness  lo  this  picture.  Still  ihe  Frcndi  do  not 
uiider:>tand  what  wi:  call  the  fuur-[>oster  style  on  a  Detbr  Day, 
with  numerous  postbo}'s  in  blue  jackets  and  v^te  hats,  although 
the  Emperor's  carriages  were  in  the  true  English  style  and 
quite  up  to  the  mark.  Tlie  French  postboy  was  more  elaborately 
dressed  than  ours,  and  is  vctl  described  by  a  modem  writer : — 
"  In  huge  jack-btx)t9,  with  much  beU  ringing,  whip  cracking,  and 
a  loud  whooping,  guiding  his  huge  fat  Norman  post-hurses  or 
the  fast  Peckenham  marcs  in  die  late  Emperor's  carnage  when 
he  went  down  fast  to  St.  Cloud  (now  unhappily  destroyed)  or 
Chantilly  in  his  travelling  carriage  ;  a  gia?:ed  Iiai,  broad  gold  band,  a 
cockade  as  big  as  a  pancake,  multi-coloured  streamers  of  attenuated 
ribbons,  short  wig  with  club  well  powdered,  jacket  with  red  facings, 
saucepan  buttons,  and  metal  badge  on  the  left  arm,  scarlet  vest, 
buckskins,  and  long  spurs ;  and  you  have  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  of  France,  not  foigetttng  his  whip,  short  in  the  crop,  but 
tremendous  as  to  la:ih  and  noise." 

We  have  now  done  with  Hyde  Park  in  the  palmy  days  ot 
Count  d'Orsay,  Beau  finimrael,  and  George  the  Fourth,  the 
turbaned  Turks  and  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  the  powdered 
lacqueys  of  Lady  Jersey.  Lady  Londonderry,  and  Lady  Uiessing- 
ton,  with  their  superb  turnouts,  who  held  their  sway  in  their 
caparisoned,  emblazoned,  aud  vrell-buHt  town  coaches,  with  the 
burly  wigged  body  coachman — tht  bigger  the  better — and  the  two 
stalwart  Grenadier-looking  foutracn,  keeping  i\-atch  and  ward  with 
gold-headed  canes.  We  were  not  in  those  days  terrified  to  death 
by  pretty  horse-breakers — Chloe,  Lais,  and  other  Cyprianas,  as 
delightful  as  dangerous,  as  fair  as  l-Ieaven  and  as  false  as 
;  but  it  was  common  enough  for  actresses  to  captivate  and 
cajole  into  marriage  dukes,  earls,  and  marquises,  and  some  of 
them  turned  out  better  than  was  expected.  Expediency  now 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  if  a  man  has  money  he  may  go 
anywhere  and  almost  into  any  society.  We  have  a  member  of 
our  club,  a  retired  kiuckcr,  who  calls  himself  a  guano  merchant. 
A  cat's-meat-man  is  now  a  purveyor ;  but  what  docs  it  matter 
so  that  he  can  make  a  mare  go?  Diplomacy  b  in  the  ascendant, 
and  although  an  unwelcome  truth  to  have  forced  on  the  mind, 
one  half  the  world  does  not  care  or  know  how  the  other  half 
lives  so  that  they  th  //rr.  Each  plays  the  great  game,  or  the 
royal  game,   of  goose— you  help  me,    I  ^\\\  Vvt\v  '^'^'^  '^  ^ 
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— attack  and  defence  \  surrcDder  or  not  suirender.  IJfc  in  a  can 
is  somen-hat  different  to  life  in  a  carnage,  as  moR  pM[4e  «iB 
aUow  ;  but  such  is  life — a  mere  (arce  to  the  rich,  a  cocned)-  !0  iJie 
wise,  but  a  severe  and  painful  tragedy  to  thtr  poor.  We  bcboU  in 
our  nunbles  through  the  great  metropolis  and  elsewhere  the  jnosg 
aspirant  to  parliamenur>-  or  family  honours  gating  out  of  the  bay 
windows  of  White's  or  Brookes's^  fresh  from  college,  dcej»  in  Uae 
books,  deep  in  love  and  debt ;  while  the  young  millionaire,  with  all 
the  means  and  appliances  of  old  Dobbs^  his  City  sire,  and  who  hanfly 
knows  Marsala  from  Madeira,  is  obliged  to  vegetate  at  the  Goad 
Junction  ordinary'.  Still  he  buys  large  studs  of  horses  at  TattezuB's 
at  immense  prices,  while  his  friend  the  senator  looks  on  wistfi^tt 
the  succession  of  his  elder  brother  to  the  estate  at  Cloverley  Covt 
Anxious  mothers  liail  them  both  with  delight,  high-bred  dau^iloi 
dance  with  them  in  ecstasy,  and  gossip  with  them  about  the  o\-enn^ 
ball  as  they  tein  in  their  sprightly  hacks  in  the  moming  in  Rooeo 
Row.  Our  old  friend  Harry  Highovcr,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Wodd  and 
bow  to  Square  it,"  says : — "  Many  men  fancy  that  iu  boutiqg  dtf 
their  carelessness  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  they  evince  a  grcaia 
superiority  of  mind  than  those  who  sh.ipe  their  course  with  a  pcofKi 
deference  to  the  usages  of  society.  If  they  really  think  so  they  are 
only  laying  bare  the  shallowness  of  their  own  mind,  insuad  of 
manifesting  the  supposed  superiority  of  it"  But.  whether  in  caniige 
or  cart,  we  are  all  influenced  by  the  same  common  instincti  ol 
humanity.  I  have  lived  in  a  cart.  I  have  driven  my  own  cattle — and 
do  now,  for  that  matter — down  to  Epsom.  I  began  my  expcricnCMhJ 
among  the  gipsies  on  Salisbury-  Plain.  I  once  he.ird  that  Tom  Ta]rl^^| 
took  a  holiday  among  the  red  faces,  and  enjoyed  himacIC  I  tliink 
I  was  happy  in  a  cart.  It  was  a  swell  caii,  mine,  with  green  shuttccs 
and  everything  handsome.  I  do  not  think  my  views  are  so  brooder 
my  opinions  so  sound  in  a  carriage  as  they  were  in  a  cart  I  am  nire 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  higher  morality  than  I  am  now,  with  my  bos 
in  tlie  highlands  and  my  chambers  in  Piccadilly.  The  upper  cluse* 
are  certainly  "going  it,"  as  young  I^rd  X—  used  to  say.  I  am 
an  old  man ;  1  have  had  a  chequered  existence  ;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  degenerating  in  chivalry,  etiquette,  tnitfc, 
honesty,  morality.  But  what  is  worse,  the  decay  is  in  Belgravia 
rather  than  in  Bctlinal  Green. 

I  fear  [  have  not  expressed  myself  well,  but  these  are  the  wntincus 
of  a  man  who  though  nobly  bom  began  life  in  a  can,  and  hope* 
4Dd  it  at  some  wild  bit  of  stuff  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  like  W 
IcIville's^SaUneWa." 


^^»as 


HERE  are  people  to  whom  in  hours  ot  sorrow 
is  utter  darkness.     The  way  of  life,  ihcy  say,  is  throujjli  a 
dreary  desert  that  stretches  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Vet  the  most  meUncholy  will  confess  that  there  is  an 

is  in  the  arid  x^-aste,  and  that  green  spot  is  Home. 

At  ail  seasons  home  is  dear  unto  us,  but  it  seems  most  beautiful  and 
most  gladsome  in  the  winter  daj's.  When  the  bitter  wind  is  blowing, 
and  Ihc  cold  ndn  is  falling,  we  rejoice  in  the  kindly  warmth  of  the 
ruddy  fire.  We  game  with  our  children,  our  hearts  dance  to  the 
music  of  their  laughter,  and  we  bemoan  not^we  remember  not— the 
sunshine  of  summer.  Welcome  indeed  will  be  the  coming  of  spring. 
Welcome  the  fair  flower  of  promise  that  blooms  amidst  the  snow. 
Welcome  the  sweet-scented  \iolet  that  thrives  without  the  care  ol 
man.  Welcome  the  many  tinted  crocus  that  makes  the  barren  garden 
gay.  Welcome  die  bra^*e  blithe  song  of  the  birds,  which,  while  the 
trees  arc  yet  leafless,  heralds  the  season  of  bud  and  blossom  and 
lca£  Welcome  the  gromng  glory  of  the  sun.  Welcome  the 
lengthening  of  the  day.  But  in  the  cold,  dark  midwinter  night, 
welcome  most  of  all  the  rest,  the  joy,  the  bliss  of  home. 

A  glance  at  Mrs.  Cla>ton's  parlour  might  well  inspire  such  thoughts- 
as  the  above,  for  though  poorly  furnished  it  was  truly  homely.  The 
house  is  smalt,  one  of  a  long  row  in  a  London  suburb  south  of  the 
Thames.  A  brass  plate  on  the  street  door  announces  tliat  Mrs. 
Clayton  teaches  music  and  singing.  The  parlour,  which  ser\'e5  for 
moming-room,  music-room,  dining-room,  and  drawing-room,  is  cosy, 
iliough  the  furniture  appears  to  have  been  chosen  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  harmony  of  colour  or  unity  of  design.  People 
who  live  in  mansions,  and  who  furnish  their  dwellings  irrcspecti^-e  of 
cost,  frequently  display  a  brokers-shop  taste  ;  but  Mrs.  Clayton  had 
to  buy  her  furniture  second-hand,  and  'with  no  other  consideration 
cheapness.    The  carpet  is  a  faded  grccn^  the  wvndov  cwctaw 
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are  red,  and  the  table  cover  is  a  plaid,  in  which  there  u  a  brood  bloc 
stripe.  A  huge  unsightly  piano  occupies  nearly  a  third  of  the  rooni. 
There  is  a  clock  which  was  new  when  our  grandmothers  were  in 
their  girlhood,  and  were  warbling  sweet  English  ditties  to  the  itccom 
paniraent  of  the  harjjsichord.  This  ancient  ttme-piecc  is  in  a  tall, 
gaunt  mahogany  case,  and  records  the  passing  ,iwny  of  tlie  momencs 
with  a  deep,  solemn,  rct^onant  tick.  tick.  tick.  On  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place Mrs.  CUyton,  who  has  complained  of  head-ache.i^  lying  on  a  vjb, 
shading  her  f:u:e  with  a  hand-screen.  On  the  opitosile  side,  lolling  in 
a  large  easy-chair,  is  Mrs.  Clayton's  only  child,  a  girl  nearly  fourteen 
years  old,  with  big  lithesome  limbs,  eyes  dark  and  flashing,  and  Ions, 
nut-brown  hair,  profuse  and  wayward.  The  mother  frequeoily  tsnu 
her  head  to  look  at  the  clock.  Alice  holds  a  book  in  one  hattd.  >ad 
with  the  other  strokes  die  deck  coot  of  the  cu.  who  is  gzatduBv 
pufting. 

"  There,  Mias  Pussy,  yon  must  curl  up  on  the  rag,  for  T  am  tired  irf 
nursing  you.  .■Xnd,  mother,  1  do  wish  yon  would  play  or  ling  jist 
a  little,  for  it  is  so  dull  to  be  for  ever  reading.  I  am  sure,  rootber. 
that  something  lively  would  do  your  head  good." 

^  I  could  not  bear  music  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton.  '^Besida, 
Alice,  it  is  your  bcd-limc." 

*■  Why,  mother,  it  is  only  just  on  the  stroke  of  eight,  and  the  old 
clock  is  always  fast  at  bed-time ;  besides,  I  am  so  wide-awake,  sad 
could  not  sleep  for  hours  to  come,  and  as  Martha  is  out  for  ha 
holiday,  you  ought  to  let  me  sit  up  with  you." 

"  Not  to-night,  Alice." 

*'  Well,  mother,  you  are  unkind.  It  is  too  bad  when  I  am  goiiqf 
on  fur  just  fourteen  to  be  bundled  off  to  bed  13ce  a  loog-dotkes 
baby  btmting,  or  a  chit  of  a  child." 

"  Sleep  while  you  can,  Alice.  Years  of  little  sleep  and  \oai$ 
watching  may  be  your  fate,  though  I  pray  not ' 

"  Oh,  mother,  how  dreadful  dull  you  arc  to-night :     Let  me  sil 
with  you  till  nine." 

"  I  cannot,  and  will  not.     You  must  go  to  bed  now" 

There  was  an  unwonted  harshness  in  the  voice  that  grated  on 
car  and  vexed  the  spirit  of  the  child,     .\ticc  pouted,  I^bted  ber 
candle,  and  stooped  over  her  mother  for  the  nightly  kiss. 

"God  bless  you,  Alice,  and  have  mL-rcy  upon  you." 

Alice  wondered  what  ailed  her  mother.  Sorrow  unto  hetit- 
sickness  is  a  mystery  to  the  >'Oung. 

When  the  girl  had  led  tlie  room  Mrs.  Clayton  me  from  Ac  soCi. 
ilirrcd  the  hre,  put  oti  coaXs,  ani  wtv^  S!i\ti\Ms»aStw 
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Surely  to-night,  of  all  nights,  she  will  not  be  n*akerul !    But  I 
tl  not  fear  that  j  Alice  %rill  be  asleep  long  before  he  comes." 

Then   Mrs.  Cla>'ton   stood  before  the  clock,  and  looked  at  it 

mestly. 

•*  No,  Alice,  it  is  not  fast — would  it  were  slow,  very  slow.     Well 

nigh  three  hours  to  «-ait :    Oh,  if  he  knew,  if  he  knew,  how  ray  heart 

is  breaking,  and  how  every  minute  is  a  llfc-timc  of  sufTcring,  he  would 

here  now  !     But  God  forgive  my  impatience.     I  have  borne  with 

n  years  of  watching,  and  what  is  three  hours  ?" 

She  went  to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  night.  It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  glory  that  she  beheld. 
The  soft  white  light  of  the  ncw-bora  moon  illumined  the  snow- 
covered  houses.  ^Thc  cloudless  sky  was  refulgent  with  the  shining  of  a 
m)Tiad  stars.  Even  within  the  horns  of  the  moon  there  was  a  bright 
gloTving  star  irradUting  the  gentle  Iiaze  th.^t  thinly  veiled  the  disc  of 
the  Queen  of  Night.  But  the  woman  had  no  eye  for  the  enrapturing 
scene.  One  thought  filled  her  mind  and  ruled  her  senses. 
I  *'  I  am  glad  it  is  fine.  It  was  a  bbck  and  rainy  night  when  he  left 
me.  It  is  ten  years  ago,  yet  thiit  night  is  always  yesterday  to  me. 
But  it  is  very  cold,  an^  he  will  need  a  good  fire.  Alas  I  there  is  time 
enough— time  enough — to  make  up  the  fire." 

She  went  to  Alice's  room,  and  saw  that  she  was  sleeping,  and 
letumed  on  tip-toe  to  the  parlour. 
f    "  Oh !  Henry,  I  am  alone.    A\*hy  are  you  not  with  me?" 

She  sat  by  the  table,  took  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and  read  it : — 

"  WTiether  you  love  as  you  did,  or  whether  ilut  love  is  dead,  I  must 
see  you.  Though  you  were  to  spurn  me,  I  must  see  you.  I  purposed 
never  to  do  so  again,  but  I  must  sec  you.  I  have  no  strength  to  keep 
my  resolution.  It  will  be  ten  )*ears  to-morrow  since  we  looked 
upon  each  other,  and  to-roorrow  we  will  meet.  1  pray  you  to  keep 
my  coming  secret.  Let  the  servant  be  out ;  lei  the  child  be  in  bed 
If  you  ever  lo^ed  mc,  I  implore  you  do  as  I  now  ask  you.  .^l 
eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  night,  if  >-ou  are  alone,  open  the  door. 
Be  prepared  for  a  change.  You  will  hardly  know  me. — NViih  the 
vc  that  has  not  changed  and  can  never  change, 

"  Henry." 


"  Not  know  you,  darling  '.  Oh,  Henr>',  any  time  and  anywhere,  in 
the  world  or  out  of  the  world  !  If  I  love  him  I  But  my  love  does 
not  doubt  my  love.  It  would  kill  mc  and  would  kill  him.  T,  too,  am 
changed,  but  you  will  know  me,  my  Henry,  even  as  I  shall  know 
you.'' 
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She  looked  in  the  glass.  She  is  thirty-three  years  old,  though  the 
lines  of  her  pale  and  wan  face  make  her  seem  older.  Her  eyes  are 
somewhat  sunken,  but  to-night  they  are  lustrous  with  the  fever  of 
frenzied  expectation.  The  hair  that  was  so  luxuriant  is  thin  and 
neatly  braided,  and  here  and  there  streaked  with  grey. 

"  I  am  indeed  changed.  I  wish  when  he  comes  home  to-night  I 
could,  for  one  hour — only  for  one  hour — be  as  I  was  in  the  happy 
days.  But,  oh,  my  darling,  our  hearts  are  not  changed,  they  have 
not  grown  old,  and  in  your  eyes  I  shall  be  sightly '" 

The  clock  struck  nine. 

'*  One  hour  gone  ;  t«'0  hours  to  pass,  and  he  will  be  with  me. 
Unless — but  no,  no,  no— you  are  too  merciful,  oh,  my  God,  to  keep 
him  longer  from  me  ! '" 

Again  the  lone  woman  peered  out  into  the  night.  The  moon  iras 
higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  brightness  and  the  glorj-  of  the  night 
cannot  be  told,  exceed  all  human  thought  Mrs.  Clayton  only 
noted  that  it  was  fine,  and  then  closed  the  curtains.  She  sat  on  a 
low  stool  and  looked  at  the  fire  as  if  the  burning  coals  were  lining 
oracles  and  she  was  reading  them.  But  she  did  not  see  the  fire. 
The  vision  that  seemed  so  real  to  her  was  an  an-akening  of  memorr. 
A  tall,  stalwart  man.  A  man  who  trod  the  earth  with  the  gait  of  a 
king.  A  man  who  was  known  for  his  strength,  and  for  his  daring,  and 
his  skill  in  all  manly  sports.  A  man  who  would  have  been  a  hero  of 
heroes  in  the  ages  of  yore,  when  courage  and  strength  were  the  \-irtue5 
which  gained  present  power  and  deathless  fame  in  the  poet's  sonj;. 
And  this  most  manly  man  had  been  to  her  tender  and  gentle,  as 
true  men  ever  are  to  women  and  children.  'What  change  lias  ten 
years  of  woe  wrought  in  him  ? 

Mrs.  Clayton  started  and  looked  at  the  clock.  Surely  she  had 
dreamed  away  the  hours !  No ;  dreams  are  quicker  than  the  lighming. 
It  was  only  a  few  miixutes  past  nine.  She  went  to  the  sideboard  and 
unlocked  a  desk  that  was  on  the  top  of  it,  a  desk  that  night  afttr 
night  she  carried  to  her  bedroom.  She  touched  a  spring  that 
disclosed  a  secret  drawer,  and  from  that  drawer  she  took  a  letter. 
A  carefully  preserved  letter,  but  the  paper  was  discoloured  and  the 
ink  was  somewhat  faint.     Letters  soon  grow  old  and  show  their  age. 

"  It  is  six  years  since  I  had  this,  and  then  not  a  word  from  him 
until  yesterday.'' 

She  sat  down  and  read  the  letter,  as  she  had  done  nightly  for 
six  years.  E\ery  word  was  graven  on  her  heart,  yet  she  read  it 
eagerly,  as  if  she  might  discover  some  syllable  that  had  as  vtt 
escaped  her  nouce. 
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Yesterday  I  left  the  prison,  and  before  you  gel  this  I  shall 
be  on  my  voyage  to  a  far-off  land.  Tlie  gaol  bird  will  not  foul  his 
nest  1  shall  never  see  my  home  again.  If  F  could  take  away  the 
shame  and  sorrow  that  you  have  suffered  I  would  do  so,  hut  that  is 
impossible.  I  can  do  no  more  than  be  dead  to  you,  and  that  I  will 
do.  Go  from  where  you  now  Uve  and  settle  amongst  strangers.  Do 
not  let  the  child  know  that  her  father  has  been  a  con^icL  Let  her 
think  I  am  dead.  To  her  and  to  you,  dearest,  I  am  dead— for  ever 
dead. 

•'  But  that  your  memory  of  me  may  be  just,  I  will  tell  you  what 
happened.  The  story  believed  is  that  I  deliberately  stabbed  Metlish 
with  intent  to  kill  him,  because  he  asked  me  to  pay  some  money  I 
owed  him  on  a  betting  account  I  did  not  owe  him  a  sixpence,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  my  debtor.  And,  Ann,  I  did  not  stab  him.  This  is 
what  occurred.  On  that  day  wc  had  dined  together  in  a  coffee-room, 
and  both  of  us  had  taken  more  wine  than  usual.  We  were  sober,  but 
excited,  and  Mellish  became  quarrelsome.  We  liad  played  a  game 
of  billiards  before  dinner,  and  \  had  won.  Mellish  wanted  me  to 
play  another  game,  but  I  refused,  and  said  that  I  was  e.\pectcd  home. 
Mellish  sneered  and  said  that  ivas  a  poor  excuse  for  net  giving 
him  his  revenge,  and  that  he  could  promise  me  my  wife  would  be 
quite  as  Itappy  without  me  as  with  me.  The  way  this  was  said  was 
worse  than  the  words.  I  told  Mellish  that  if  hcspokeof  my  homeagain 
I  would  strike  him.  He  jeered  at  me  and  muttered  that '  trutli  was 
unpleasant.'  In  a  rage  that  I  could  not  control  I  got  up  and  struck 
at  him.  He  took  a  knife  from  the  table  and  struck  at  me.  We 
closed,  and  I  got  the  knife  from  him.  My  rage  was  over,  and  I 
stepped  back  to  tlirow  the  knife  out  of  his  reach.  Before  1  could  do 
so  he  sprang  upon  me,  and  in  the  scuffle  he  was  wounded.  You 
know  the  rest  The  wound  was  supposed  to  be  mortal,  but  he  soon 
recovered.  In  the  witness  box  he  swore  that  1  threatened  him 
because  he  asked  me  for  a  debt,  and  that  I  deliberately  stabbed  him 
vhil&t  he  sat  at  the  table.  No  one  was  present ;  my  lips  were  scaled, 
his  story  was  believed,  and  I  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years  I  am  released,  but  of  what  use 
is  liberty  to  me  ?  my  name,  my  career,  and  my  life  arc  blasted, 
i  "  How  I  mourn  for  you,  my  love,  passes  thought.  Devils,  tlie  veiy 
'devils,  might  pity  mc  for  the  agony  I  suffer  to  think  diat  my  child — 
oh,  Ann,  you  know  how  t  love  our  child — Ls  lost  to  me  now  and  for 
evermore.  Oh,  Ann,  if  you  Icne  mc,  pray  that  I  may  die  t  Should  I 
live  and  succeed  in  gelling  money,  I  will  remit  to  the  lawyer  who 
defended  me,  but  in  such  a  mannet  tbit.  h^  '«\\\  x*.ti\  Vw-w*  -to.^ 
Vox..  X.  .V.  S.,  iS-j.  -i  '^ 
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address  or  even  the  country  in  which  I  am  living.  I  should  have  seen 
you  once  more,  but  I  feared  that  I  should  not  keep  to  my  resolve,  and 
that  you  would  have  had  the  shame  of  living  with  a  con\-ict  Good- 
bye, Ann.  For  the  child's  sake  you  will  bear  this  parting.  For  God's 
sake  do  not  think  I  am  cold  to  you !  Oh,  Ann,  oh  my  true  loving 
wife,  oh  mother  of  my  little  child,  my  suffering  is  too  terrible  to  be 

told  or  to  be  imagined  ! 

"  Henry  d-AVTOx."* 

Now  that  he  was  coming  home,  his  letter  had  a  new  interest  If 
he  were  guilty  would  she  not  forget  his  guilt  and  press  him  to  her 
heart  with  passionate  fondness  ?  Not  that  love  is  blind,  but  clear- 
sighted. Hate  is  blind,  for  hate  can  only  see  the  fault  on  the  sur&ce; 
while  love  sees  the  goodness,  even  though  it  be  thrice  crusted  with 
vice  and  folly.  "Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  says  the  Apostle. 
Welt,  in  that  sense,  love  is  blind;  for,  clinging  to  that  which  is  lovely, 
it  is  not  prone  to  note  that  which  is  unlovely.  But  Mrs.  Cbytons 
husband  was  not  guilty ;  he  was  innocent  and  persecuted,  and  the 
love  for  his  wife  was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  his  suffering.  How 
could  she  recompense  him  for  his  love  ?  He  would  have  her  love, 
and  be  comforted.  There  was  the  child,  too ;  and  the  child  would 
be  a  blessing  to  him. 

As  the  hour  of  eleven  drew  nigh,  Mrs.  Clayton  could  neither  read 
nor  sit  still.  She  paced  the  room  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped 
together.  The  ten  years'  separation  was  just  over.  In  a  little  while, 
in  so  many  minutes,  she  will  behold  her  husband  ! 

Ah  !  can  it  be  true  ?  Is  it  a  dream  ?  Is  it  delirium  \  Her  e}'e- 
lids  are  burning;  the  pulses  of  her  heart  are  throbbing  horribly. 
Louder  than  the  tick  !  tick !  tick !  of  the  clock,  she  hears  the  thud  \ 
thud  !  thud  !  of  her  heart  In  her  brain  is  a  vrild  whirl  of  ccmflictii^ 
memories ;  she  cannot  even  for  a  second  keep  to  one  thought.  Her 
husband,  her  child,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  thought 
of  in  the  same  moment.  Is  this  madness  ?  Oh,  that  she  could  hear 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice  ! 

But,  no  ;  she  must  be  alone  !  He  has  promised  to  come  to  her  if 
she  is  alone. 

The  hour  is  very  nigh.  She  pauses  in  her  walk,  and  stands  starii^ 
at  the  clock.  Can  she  note  the  movement  of  the  hands  ?  Now  the 
dial  is  bleared  so  that  she  can  see  neither  hands  nor  figures  !  Nov 
the  figures  are  dancing  over  the  dial,  and  the  hands  are  rushing 
round. 

"  Oh,  God '.  save  m^  teaso'a  mAto^  V\fc  >saxil  I  have  seen  him  !"* 
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Hush !  there  is  the  grating  sound  that  precedes  the  striking  of  the 
hour.  Tlic  wife  shrieks,  falls  011  her  knees  before  the  clock,  and 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands.  Another  age  of  suffering !  Has  the 
dock  stopped?  Or  has  it  struck,  and  she  unconscious?  No;  at 
hut  the  hour  has  coroe  I  (Hang  \  clang  !  clang  !  eleven  times.  To 
every  clang  the  tortured  woman  answers  with  a  groan.  She  rises 
suddenly,  and  goes  to  the  door.  It  is  the  supreme  moment,  and  her 
strength  returns  to  her.  She  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  though  her 
&ce  is  pallid  with  the  dark,  awful  pallor  of  death.  She  does  not 
toiler  or  tremble.  If  he  is  not  there  she  will  surely  die.  If  he  is 
there  can  she  look  upon  him  and  live  ?  Ciod  have  mercy  on  her 
child  I  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy,  was  the  word  that  hissed  over  her 
parched  and  burning  lips. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  she  was  not  alone  ! 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  father's  return. 


tr.  stood  motionless,  and  but  for  a  piteous  moaning  might  have 

been  taken  for  a  statue.    'I'lie  eyes  fixed  in  a  spellbound  gaze. 

Features  rigid  as  though  MTOught  in  marble.     A  statue  that  no  one 

COuk)  look  upon  without  unspeakable  pit)-. 

The  man,  too,  was  motionless  for  a  minute.  Then  his  ashy  lips 
^koved,  but  no  word,  not  even  a  whisper,  escaped  from  him.  Joy  is 
^Tonictiraes  harder  to  bear  than  sorrow.     The  moaning  of  the  urife 

became  more  piteous.      It  was  like  the  last  struggle  of  the  fleeting 

breath.     Then  the  husband's  spell  of  silence  was  broken. 
^B    '*.^nn,  jVnn,  I  am  with  you  !     Speak  to  mt — only  speak  to  me." 
^P   The  strong  man  shook  as  though  he  were  stricken  with  palsy, 

and  his  husky  voice  was  weak  as  the  voice  of  a  sick  girl, 

But  the  wife  coukl  not  speak.      At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the 

moaning  ceased,  there  was  a  smothered  cry,  and  she  fell  towards  him. 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  into  the  parlour,  and  laid  her 
^^o  the  sofa. 

^H  **  Speak  to  me,  Ann  [    Darling,  speak  to  me  I    For  mercy's  sake 
^Bpeak  at  least  .^  word  to  me." 
^r    But  she  spoke  not,  heard  not.     Still  as  death,  not  deathlike,  but 

like  unto  marble.     Not  like  deatli,  but  like  the  dead  likeness  of 

Her  husband  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  her.     He  pressed  her  hand, 
tlie  pressure  was  not  returned.     He  kissed  her^  and  she  lu£s«d 
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him  not  again.    Smitten  with  a  sudden  dread,  he  tore  opca  ba 
and  put  l)is  hand  upon  her  hearL 

"She  lives,  she  lives!  But  oh,  my  poor  girl,  what  have  jrov 
suffered  ?    What  have  you  to  suffer  ?  " 

The  couutcnaace  of  ihe  man,  naturally  kind  and  noble,  grew  bUck 
as  midnight 

**  All  this  afHiction  in  t}ic  name  of  justice !  I  cannot  redeem  your 
lost  life  \  but  I  can  avL-n{;e  the  wrong." 

He  clenched  his  fist  and  bit  bis  lip  until  the  blood  spurted  ova 
hb  iron-grey  beard.  Revenge !  Let  tlie  foe  of  such  an  aveofer 
speedily  make  his  peace  with  Heaven  ! 

And  as  he  stUl  looked  upon  his  wife  the  rage  that  could  only  be 
stilled  by  the  shedding  of  human  blood  was  for  awhile  lost  in  pity, 
in  grief,  in  love.  This  man,  who  in  his  hot  anger  was  the  incina* 
tion  of  might,  rough,  rugged  might,  nerved  by  fury,  becune  as 
gentle  as  is  the  mother  who  fondles  her  ftrst-bom  babe.  He  fatdKd 
his  wife's  face  with  water.  He  put  his  lips  to  hers  to  breathe  isn 
her  mouth.  He  took  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his  pocket,  and,  nunn{ 
some  of  the  spirit  with  water,  moistened  her  lips  with  it 

The  recovery  from  any  laint  is  always  painful,  but  the  coouo(  ta 
from  the  almost  mortal  faint  which  had  rendered  Ann  Clayton  bd> 
conscious  was  an  agony  that  tried  her  husband's  courage  to  kwk 
upon.  For  an  hour  after  she  gave  signs  of  animation  she  cootimieJ 
speechless,  sobbing  convulsively,  clinging  to  her  husband,  dnihB| 
his  face  to  hers,  and  his  lips  to  her  lips. 

Henry  had  borne  trouble  and  affliction  without  a  nsurmur  ;  b«t 
the  suffering  of  his  wife   made  him  tretful  as  well  as 
Perhaps  in  his  sick  sensitiveness  he  partly  mistook  the  cvu« 

"  Better  to  have  died  than  have  seen  you,  for  the  sorrow 
shame  is  upon  me  and  will  remain  with  me  till  I  die  :" 

And  this  despairing  wail  of  the  husband  loosed  the  tongae  of  Ac 
wife,  and  at  length  she  spoke  : — 

"  Not  the  shame,  oh  my  love,  not  the  shame!  only  ibe  uxnmt  uA 
that  is  passing  away." 

He  embraced  her,  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  strode  op  and  don 
the  room.     It  was  hi:s  old  and  well-rcmembercd  habit. 

"  For  me,  Ann,  there  is  no  future — only  a  past  If  I  rocld  fivget, 
and  the  world  could  forget !  But  the  world  remembers  kA  \ 
remember.  I  hear  now  jour  prayers  to  the  officers  not  to  take  «Dt 
Your  drcadfiil  screams  when  the  judge  sentenced  me  yt<  ring  ia  ar 
cats.  1  have  never  ctastd  lo  taoum  for  your  wasted  life.  Poor 
girl '.  1  can'l  jj^ivc  yovvXiacV^ww  >iQM^\\OTA■C^t'^tM^'ft^o^^a!t^poe.' 


Making  the  H^orst  of  it.  7 1 3 

He  sat  by  her  on  tht  couch,  and  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 
Her  emotion  was  subdued  by  the  agitation  of  her  husband.  For- 
gotten was  her  onrn  grief  when  she  tried  to  soothe  the  grief  of  her 
loved  one.     Her  voice  was  clear  and  sweet : — 

**But,  darling,  in  the  years  to  come  let  us  be  happy.  With  you  I 
shall  be  luppy  if  you  are  happy  with  me." 

Again  pacing  the  room,  Henry  told  her  the  story  of  the  lost  ten 
years.  The  traprisonmcnt  did  not  oppress  him,  because  freedom 
would  not  restore  him  to  society  and  to  home.  WTien  he  left  the 
prison  he  went  to  America,  and  worked  at  the  trade  he  had  learnt  in 
prison.  From  America  be  went  to  Australia,  in  the  hope  of  making 
some  money  for  his  wife  and  child.  That  was  the  one  hope  of  his 
life,  the  one  hope  for  which  he  lived.  But  for  years  he  was  unfor- 
tunate. He  did  no  more  than  cam  his  daily  bread.  He  tried  the 
gold  di^ngs;  and  for  three  years  he  had  no  luck.  At  last  he 
obtained  a  rich  claim,  and  in  a  few  months  he  took  a  thousand 
pounds', worth  of  gold  to  Melbourne.  He  speculated  in  mining 
shares,  and  his  one  thousand  pounds  became  five  thousand  pounds. 
He  would  run  no  fimhcr  risk.  The  money  belonged  not  to  him, 
but  to  bis  wife  and  child.  How  could  be  remit  it  to  England  ?  The 
lawyer  might  be  dead,  and  the  money  might  not  reach  the  hands  of 
ber  for  whom  it  was  intended.  So  he  determined  to  take  ^e 
moocy  to  England. 

"  All  thu  long  voyage,  Ann,  I  said  to  myself '  I  will  not  see  ber  or  my 
chikL'  Bat  when  1  found  your  address,  I  coold  not  forbear  to  come 
in  the  ni^  and  look  ai  the  place  that  was  the  booie  of  my  wife  and 
my  duld ;  aal  when  I  came  I  could  not  leave  the  itreet  not3  t 
i«S(4«t:d  to  see  you.  I  loved  you  so  truly,  dearest,  thai,  being  branded 
whfa  siiaac,  I  would  not  see  yoo.  Yet,  such  is  my  tove  thai,  beii^ 
so  Dcai;  I  CDold  not  forbear  to  see  you." 

Then  Ann  told  htm  how  in  the  long  yean  of  scpantion  she  had 
been  aiifacid  fay  the  ff^'^fa**  hope  of  nieetix^  How  wUle  he  was 
in  pORio  she  Aoosbl  every  day  that  be  would  be  ideated  How 
when  he  went  abroad  she  thought  every  day  be  wnuU  letum.  How 
every  day  she  had  aB  things  ready  for  his  coning  bone.  How  she 
had  cand  far  that  easy  chair — his  chair— and  knew  diat  be  woold 
■one  d^  Kt  in  it.  How  she  declined  oot-door  ^pfls,  for  fear 
Ac  ihosld  be  oai  when  be  armed.  How  far  ten  long  years  sbe 
lad  tiaeaed  faribcknodt  otf^  die  postman,  ex{)ecn^  a  letter  from 
htm. 

**  Ucmy,  my  husband,  what  lave  I  done  nto  yon  thai  yon  AaM. 
not  be  with  ac >    nitbom  yoa  my  life  n  «&>«&  Vitt.   ^x^-^oa-V 
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am  the  happiest  of  happy  wives.     Besides,  dearest,  there  is 
chUd." 

"Child  t  Ah,.  Ann,  that  is  the  sting  that  maddens  me.  Yon  bv 
how  I  loved  our  baby.  At  that  hour  when  I  became  childlea 
and  my  child  fatherless  she  could  talk,  and,  though  not  four  yon 
old,  was  my  companion.  Do  you  remember  how  she  fomlled  me; 
and  would  rry  to  go  out  witli  mc,  and  would  watch  for  my  coming 
home  ?  Do  you  forget,  Ann,  how  she  prattled,  and  how  quick]];  she 
learnt  the  nursery  rh>'mes  I  used  to  repeat  to  her  when  she  sat  upon 
my  knee  ?  In  the  gaol  and  tn  the  far  off  land  I  cherished  the  memory 
of  my  child.  I  have  not  forgotten  a  word  she  said,  or  how  prettily 
she  Hsped  my  muie.  I  do  not  forget  the  little  frock  and  the  hat  she 
wore  the  last  time  she  went  out  witli  me.  In  the  prison  and  in  tibe 
distant  land  day  and  night  I  had  her  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart.  I 
thought  of  the  bliss  of  seeing  her  growing  into  childhood  and  into  girl- 
hood. I  thought  of  the  bliss  of  caring  for  her,  working  for  her,  waichinf 
over  her,  teaching  her,  making  her  mind  one  with  my  mind, and  so  bmd- 
ing  her  to  mc  by  bonds  that  could  not  be  broken.  Whether  a  prisons 
or  an  exile  these  thoughts  were  ever  present,  and  they  tortured  me. 
For  my  living  child  was  dead  to  me,  and  I,  her  living  falbo:,  wu 
dead  to  her;  worse,  ah,  worse  than  dead,  for  had  I  been  dead  fm 
might  from  year  to  year  have  taken  her  to  my  grave  and  taught 
her  to  love  ine.  But  you  could  not  say  to  our  child,  'Your  fiuher  ii » 
convict  I'  No,  Ann,  for  me  there  is  no  hope ;  there  ts  no  Aiture  biA 
tlie  grave." 

^V1len  he  ceased  to  speak  his  wife  arose  from  the  sola,  and  put  ha 
arms  about  him. 

"  T^at,  dearest,  is  not  a  righteous  thought.  If  yon  hod  bllei^ 
should  your  child  spurn  you  ?  Would  you  in  tike  manner  hm 
spumed  your  father  or  your  mother  ?  No,  Henry.  And  bem^  as 
you  are,  guiltless,  though  afflicted,  will  you  cast  off  your  child  ?  Ai 
I  love  you,  so  our  child  will  love  you." 

"Does  Alice  think  that  I  am  dead?" 

"She  mounied  for  you,  and  they  told  her  you  were  dead.  I  tried 
hard  to  obey  you,  hut  I  could  not.  I  could  not  tell  her  you  were  dead 
I  told  her  some  day  you  would  come  home.  But  she  betieres  yoa 
are  dead.    Oh,  what  happiness  for  her  to  find  that  her  bthcf  Hvcs  I** 

"I  fear,  yet  long  to  sec  her." 

"Come,  darling,  and  look  at  her  whilst  she  sleeps." 

So  they  went  to  Alice's  bedroom. 

The  father  cmctcd  TCTci*:tv\V'j.  He  followed  his  wife  wiifc- 
eyes  until  he  stood  \>^  \3tvt  \ft4a\^t  (A  \ia  OkJA,    "Wci  Uij* 
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moving.     Perhaps  ihey  were  vainly  striving  to  utter  the  unutterable 
prayer  of  the  loo  full  heart. 

His  wife  held  the  caiidle  so  that  the  h'ghl  fell  upon  the  child. 

Child,  prattling  child  when  he  had  last  seen  her— then  baby,  just 
entering  on  childhood  ;  now  child,  on  the  confines  of  woinajihood. 

Alice  was  in  a  dec]»  sleep.  Ah  me!  at  fourteen,  how  little  wc 
know  of  the  weary  watches  of  ihe  night !  One  hand  was  under  her 
head,  and  the  other,  although  the  night  was  cold,  lay  outside.  Her 
hair  was  streaming  over  the  pillow.  The  hair  feels  neither  heal  nor 
cold ;  it  is  the  insensate  adornment  of  the  body  which,  like  the  moss 
un  the  rose,  seems  to  have  no  other  use  than  its  beauty.  There  was 
a  flush  upon  her  face,  and  the  exquisite  repose  that  the  iroet  cannot 
describe  or  thu  anisi  paint. 

As  her  father  looked  upon  her  he  trembled  and  wept 

*•  .\nn,"  hi:  whispered,  "  oh,  my  dearest.  I  know  her ;  indeed,  I 
know  her.  It  is  my  child.  Oh,  my  God,  I  iliank  thee  tJial  1  know 
her  :•* 

Elxtremest  peril,  direst  affliction,  had  not  wnmg  a  tear  from  him. 
Uui  now  he  wept  as  only  a  strong  man  can  wcc|>. 

Alice   moved.     Her  mother  set  the  candle  on  the  table,  and, 
standing  before  her  husband,  awakened  her  with  a  kiss. 
I    "  Are  you  going  to  bed,  mother?" 

"  Alice,"  said  her  mother,  stooping  over  her,  and  kissing  her,  "  I 
have  such  news  for  you— such  news!  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  good 
news,  dear.  VVIjo  do  you  think  has  come  home  at  last  to  make  us 
so  happy,  so  good  and  so  happy  ?  " 

The  mother  stood  aside,  and  vVllce,  raising  herself  in  ihc  bed,  saw 
her  latlier.     She  grasped  her  mother's  hand — 

"  Who  is  tliat  man  ?" 

**  Alice,  it  is  your  father.  Alice,  Alice,  speak  to  liim.  It  is  your 
father." 

The  mother  fell  upon  the  lied  sobbing,  and,  holding  her  husband's 
hand,  drew  him  towards  the  bed. 

The  fallicr  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wepl,  and  bent  over  his  child  to 
kiss  her. 

And  the  child  shrank  from  his  touch. 

*' .-Mice,"  cried  the  mother,  "it  is  your  faiher  whom  God  has  sent 
home  to  us.     Love  him  as  he  loves  me  and  loves  you." 

But  the  child,  holding  more  tightly  lo  her  mother,  still  shrank  from 
her  father.    She  was  alanned  and  angry. 

"  Vou  arc  not  my  father.  My  father  is  dead.  I  am  sure  you  are 
not  my  &ither,   for  you  did   not  come  to  mc  when   I  was  mcW 
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and  died  for  jou.  Mochcr,  send  him  away.  He  is  not  my 
iatber.- 

Mliile  the  child  q>oke  the  &ce  of  the  father  betra>-ed  the  anguish 
of  his  soaL  Ulien  she  ceased  to  speak  he  neither  trembled  qot 
wepL 

"  I  will  go  &om  yoa  I  should  not  ha%'e  coroe  here.  You  will  not 
ask  me  to  bear  with  this  1' 

Mrs.  Claj'too  held  her  husband  in  a  strong,  passionate  grasp. 

**  She  is  startled,  darling,  and  knows  not  what  she  says.  Besides, 
they  told  her  yoa  were  dead.  To-moirow,  when  she  sees  you  and 
hears  your  voice,  she  will  know  you  and  love  you." 

With  one  hand  she  held  her  husband.  The  other  she  laid  on 
Alice. 

"  God  forgive  your  unkindness,  Alice.  This  is  your  father.  As  you 
love  him  I  shall  love  you." 

The  father  spoke  not,  and  did  not  look  at  the  child.  Led  by  his 
wife,  he  left  the  room  and  returned  to  the  parlour. 

Mrs.  Clayton  pleaded  for  the  child  with  the  earnestness  and  fwce 
that  is  begotten  of  faith  and  affection.  The  conduct  of  the  child  was 
unkind,  but  who  was  to  blame  ?  The  child,  in  the  midst  of  the 
night,  was  awakened  from  her  sleep,  and  told  to  look  at  her  father, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  ten  years.  It  was  wTong  to  startle 
her.  Ere  long  Alice  would  reproach  her  mother  for  not 
preparing  her  for  the  blessed  event,  so  that  the  instant  she  saw  her 
father  she  might  have  fondled  him,  as  she  did  in  her  babyhood. 
They  must  not  blame  the  child.     The  mother  only  was  in  fault 

Henry  did  not  contradict  his  wife.  He  looked  exhausted  and 
weary,  Hope,  fear,  sorrow,  passion,  even  despair,  had  left  him.  The 
act  and  words  of  his  child  had  crushed  him — not  stunned  him,  for 
he  was  fully  conscious — but  crushed  him.  The  haughty,  unyielding 
spirit  that  had  hitherto  upheld  him  in  peril  and  affliction  was  for  a 
while  prostrate.  The  strong,  fearless,  hardened  man  was  as  a  bruised 
reed  and  as  smouldering  flax. 

The  night  was  far  spent,  and  he  told  his  wife  to  go  to  bed,  for  he 
was  tired  and  would  sleep  on  the  sofa.  But  she  would  not  leave  him, 
and  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa,  she  leaned  her  head  on  him,  and  when  he 
slept  she  slept. 

Sleep  is  often  likened  unto  death.     Well,  sleep,  like  death,  makes 

all  men  and  all  things  equal.     Prince  and  peasant,  the  rich  and  the 

poor,  the  hale  and  the  sick,  the  captive  and  the  free,  the  happy  and 

the  wretched,  are  the  same  in  the  hours  of  sleep.     Some  awaken  to 

MTOw,  and  some  to  \o>f ,  \iviX.  wi  ^te.^^  ^l^^rt«,  v^  «b.  ecijiaUty  oi  peace. 


)r  at  least  one-third  of  mortal  life,  he  who  is  most  blessed  is 
no  happier  than  he  who  is  most  wretched.  Dives  has  fine  linen, 
purple  garments,  and  sumptuous  fare ;  he  has  health  and  strength, 
and  whatever  can  minister  to  the  comfort  of  his  body  or  the  delight 
of  his  mind.  Some  day,  saith  the  preacher,  death  will  make  Dives  as 
poor  as  the  starving  and  afBicled  Lazarus.  But,  Dtves,  you  cannot 
live  without  sleeping ;  your  uncounted  wealth,  and  the  adulation  of 
mankind,  c:innct  make  you  better  or  happier,  should  you  steep,  than 
is  I^uinis  while  he  sleeps.  What  wisdom  almighty,  what  love 
transcending  thought,  is  manifest  in  the  divine  ordinance  of 
sleep ! 

The  clock  stmck  eight.  The  ashes  of  the  extinguished  fire  were 
dropping  in  the  grate.  The  glittering  rays  of  the  wintry  sun 
lighted  the  room  in  spite  of  the  drawn  curtains.  There  lay  the 
long-parted  husband  and  wife.  He  tvith  his  arm  round  her  waisL 
She  with  her  head  pilluwc<l  on  his  broad  chest  Soon  the  hubbub 
of  busy  life  will  awaken  them.  \\'hat  an  awakening  1  After  ten  years 
apart  to  see  each  other  in  the  light  of  day. 


CHAPTKR  III. 

AN    £MIN£NT    MAN-HL'NTER. 


Jeu  Stot  is  a  gifted  being,  or  at  least  he  thrives  on  the  assumption 
that  he  is  a  genius.  So  far  as  wcjlth  and  honour  are  concerned  it 
docs  not  matter  what  you  arc,  for  prosperity  and  fame  depend  upon 
your  reputation,  and  reputation,  especially  reputation  for  talent,  is 
often  a  Huke.  1  do  not  deny  that  Stot  is  an  immensely  clever  man. 
£x  nihtlo  nihii  fit.  Fools  do  not  succeed,  and  Stot  is  successful. 
]lut  a  man  may  be  immensely  clever  and  yet  not  be  a  genius— a 
light  of  the  world.  WTiere  Stot  was  bom,  or  who  was  his  father,  or 
if  he  had  a  grandfather,  no  one  knows  and  no  one  cares  to  know. 
The  youth  of  Slot,  like  the  youth  of  Shakespeare,  defies  the  research 
of  the  curious.  V\'hcther  he  was  destined  for  any  trade  or  profession  he 
alone  can  tell,  but  certain  it  is  he  drifted  into  the  police  force.  I  say 
"  drifted  "  because  I  never  heard  of  a  father  dedicating  his  son  to  the 
calling  of  a  policeman,  or  of  a  boy  choosing  that  field  of  labour. 
Stot  did  very  well  in  tlie  force.  In  France  he  would  have  become 
rich,  would  have  been  decorated,  would  have  been  the  by  confessor  of 
the  Sovereign,  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  abused  men  of  his 
time,  and  would  have  figured  in  history.  But  wealth,  political  power, 
and  historic  fame  arc  not  achieved  by  the  British  policeman.  Stot 
is  smart  and  cunning  as  the  serpent,  if  not  as  harmless  as  the  dov«„ 
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Magistrates  and  judges  magnified  his  zeal  and  ordered  him  rewards. 
Grand  juries,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  finding  true  bills,  made  pre- 
sentments about  the  worth  and  ability  <A  Stot     After  a  short  term 
of  service  Stot  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and,  without 
being  over  sanguine,  could  count  upon  an  inspectorship.     But  the 
soul  of  Stot  soared  above  dingy  blue  cloth  and  r^ulation  boots. 
He  retired  from  the  public  service  and  became  a  private  detective. 
The  papers  announced  the  retirement  of  Sergeant  Stot,  and  Mr. 
Fleebight,  M.P.,  questioned  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  replied  that  he   regretted  the    loss  cS. 
Sergeant  Slot's  valuable  services,  but  the  Government  had  no  power 
to  compel  men  to  remain  in  the  force.    This  was  an  excellent  adver- 
tisement for  Stot,  and  forthwith  he  had  a  flourishing  business.     For 
getting  up  circumstantial  evidence  Stot  is  unrivalled.    Husbands  who 
are  tired  of  their  wives  and  want  to  be  free  to  form  other  alliances 
resort  to  Stot,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  pay,  the  eminent  detective 
will  procure  them  the  evidence  necessaiy  for  a  decree  nisi,  or,  as 
Stot  facetiously  puts  it,  for  a  nice  decree.     Running  down  criminals 
is  not  such  a  sure  game  as  proving  a  wedded  Diana  unchaste,  but 
Stot  can  always  account  for  failure.     He  knows  the  really  guilty 
party,  but  he  dare  not  clear  up  the  mystery.     Mr.  Slot's  offices  arc 
near  the  Strand,     His  official  establishment  is  made  up  of  three 
persons.     There  is  a  stumpy  boy  addicted  to  chewing  indiarubber. 
There  is  Mr.  Dolotski,  a  Polish  gentleman  wanted  by  the  Russian 
|K>lice  for  a  non-political  oflfence,  and  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  in 
Kngland,  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted.     Then  there  is  Mr,  Gouger, 
an  attorney  of  excellent  ability,  who  has  been  struck  off  the  rolls  for 
making  free  with  a  client's  money.     Besides  his  regular  staff  Mr. 
Stot  retains  the  services  of  a  score   of  noted   scoundrels,  whose 
information  is  well  worth  the  price  he  pays  for  it     ^ir.  Stot  drives 
a  showy  trap,  and  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  in  a  stucco 
villa  of  imposing  elevation.     His  establishment  would  satisfy  a  gentle- 
man of  taste,  being  elegantly  furnished  and  admirably  appointed. 
Mrs.  Stot  is  the  best  dressed  person  in  the  neighbourhood.     When 
she  visits  the  theatre  ladies  turn  their  eyes  from  the  stage  to  look  at 
her  priceless  point  and  her  wonderful  diamonds.     FaciJis  desunsus 
Arerm.     But  the  ascent  of  the  social  Avemus  is  always  laborious  and 
sometimes  impossible.     Mrs.  Stot  is  not  received.    When  Stot  wooed 
and  won  her  he  was  in  the  force  and  she  was  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
her  manners  have  not  improved  with  her  fortunes.     But  she  is  not 
spumed  for  vulgarity.    When  the  toilette  is  grand,  the  jewels  precious, 
and  there  is  no  \acV.  ol  moue^^vviygmvj  S^  -wa  civ^'^  vtoised  but  is 
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charitably  described  as  interesting  eccentricity.  Mr.  Stol's  profession 
was  the  bar  to  social  advancement  Society  was  vexed,  for  Slot's 
wines  were  choice,  he  i>aid  his  cook  ^^75  a  year,  and  Mrs.  Slot  was 
prone  to  profuse  hospitality.  But  how  could  society  receive  the  wife 
of  Jem  Slot  the  detective,  though  he  combined  the  reputable  business 
of  money  lending  and  the  aristocratic  business  of  turf  bookmaking 
with  the  avocation  of  Thief-catching? 

When  Henry  Clayton  landed  at  the  port  of  London,  he  forthwith 
chartered  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  office  of  the  lawyer  who  had 
defended  hira,  and  who  would  be  able  to  inform  him  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Mrs.  Clayton ;  but  the  Old  Bailey  worthy  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  Henry  inquired  of  the  new  tenant,  who  was  also  a 
lawyer,  but  not  in  the  criminal  business,  whether  he  knew  the  address 
of  the  deceased  lawyer's  clerk.  The  respectable  gentleman  had  been 
frequently  bored  with  the  same  inquiry,  for  men  who  get  into  trouble 
generally  stumble  again  and  again,  and  prefer. to  consult  the  same 
lawyer. 

'*  The  person  who  formerly  occupied  these  chambers  has  gone  to 
the J  and  I  don't  know  where  his  clerk  is,  if  he  had  a  clerk.'* 

Mis.  Clayton  had  left  her  address  with  the  new  tenant,  and  he  lud 
feithfully  promised  to  give  it  when  asked  to  do  so,  but  her  husband  did 
not  mention  her  name.  Henrj-  was  perplexed.  There  were  the  agony 
columns  of  the  papers,  but  he  could  not  advertise  for  liis  wife  witliout 
publishing  her  name,  and  letting  her  know  tliat  he  was  alive  and  in 
the  countr)*.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  detective  would  get  the 
information  privately,  and  he  looked  in  the  Directory  for  the  address 
of  Slot,  whose  fame  was  great  in  America,  and  prodigious  in 
Australia. 

Slot  having  satisfied  himself  that  Henry  was  able  nnd  wilting  to 
reward  genius,  undertook  the  business,  and  having  listened  10  the 
meagre  statement  of  his  client,  began  a  cross  examiQation  that 
would  have  made  the  reputation  of  a  barrister,  but  which  annoyed 
Henry,  who  said  he  did  not  propose  to  tell  the  history  of  his 
UTe 

'■Look  here,  Mr.  Clayton,  I'll  put  the  matter  plain,  and  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  \"ou  are  not  here  by  the  asking  of  Jem  Slot, 
and  Jem  Stot  don't  mean  fooling,  or  being  fooled.  Whether  it  pays 
or  loses,  perpendicular  is  ray  line.  Without  the  clue — the  whole 
due,  and  nothing  but  the  clue — I  can't  help  you ;  and  I  shan't 
draw  your  coin.  If  you  are  confidential  with  Jem  Stot,  he  is  yours 
to  command.  If  Jem  Slot  isn't  your  confidential,  he  isn't  worth 
the   sweating  of  a  brass  lanliing  10  V*J^*    Tatt  ^cjva  Ociciw^^Va. 
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Clayton ;  I  don't  want  for  bunness,  and  I  shan't  be  liled  if  you  faidJ 
me  good  morning." 

Henry  was  a  little  more  explicit  He  had  been  away  from  his 
wife  for  ten  years,  and  there  had  been  no  communication  for  six 
years. 

"  Advertising  is  the  way  out  of  this  little  maze,"  said  the  delectire. 

Henry  objected  to  advertising  because  he  did  not  want  his  wife  to 
know  that  he  was  in  England ;  his  sole  object  was  to  convey  some 
money  to  her. 

*'  Ah,  ah  !  I  twig,  Mr.  Cla)-!©!!.  Matrimonial  spec  No.  I 
be  dangerous  to  the  eyes  and  complexion  of  spec  No.  2.  That  is  the 
plague  of  women,  you  cant  drive  reason  into  them.  WTiere  husbands 
are  concerned  they  will  make  the  worst  o[  the  job.  If  a  man  takes 
a  fresh  fancy,  what  can  tlie  No.  1  fancy  do  ?  \Miy  not  get  whal 
she  can  on  the  quiet  ?  And  why,  1  ask,  should  No.  i  be  spitefdC 
to  No.  2  ?■' 

Henry  remarked,  rather  angrily,  there  was  not  a  So.  3. 

*'  Then,  Mr.  Clayton,  if  t'other  party  has  pitched  her  tent  in  Qnecr^ 
Street,  why  send  her  coin?  It's  worse  than  waste  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  man  or  woman  who  is  booked  express  to  evcrlaslug 
smash." 

Galled  by  the  misconception  of  the  detective^  Henry  told  the 
whole  story. 

"  Mr.  Clayton,  your  case  is  what  I  call  cruel  Some  sw«ar  by 
verdicts  of  juries — I  dont  1  have  seen  rank  rogues  get  ofC,  whilA 
innocents  have  been  brought  in  guilty.  But,  lor,  if  you  had  been, 
advised  by  me,  you  would  have  tickled  the  chaplain  under  the 
rib,  got  out  of  quod  in  two  years  at  the  farthest,  and  gone  home. 
is  only  fellows  who  have  not  a  copper  in  their  pockets  who  are  n 
forgiven.  However,  you  have  made  Jem  Stot  your  coo5dential, 
and  Mrs.  C.  shall  be  spotted  by  your  humble  servant,  .^nd  what 
more,  Mr.  Clayton,  my  figure  for  the  job  won't  frighten  you." 

On  the  third  day  the  detective  redeemed  his  promise.     He 
have  done  so  t^'O  hours  after  his  interview  with  Henry,  for  he  t 
diately  ascertained  the  address  of  Mr^  Cbyton  by  inquiring  at 
office  of  the  deceased  lawyer.     But  it  would  not  do  to  be  so  expedi- 
tious.    AVhat  could  Mr.  Stot  charge  for  two  hours'  work?    For  th^j 
supposed  three  days'  search  he  asked  ten  guineas,  and  Henry  ga 
htm  twenty  guineas. 

"That  is  not  the  correct  s>'stem,  Mr.  Clayton.  If  you  hare 
health,  money  is  everything  else  you  can  want,  and  to  throw  h  a 
is  making  ducks  and  draltc*  lA  v^^atft  M\i\Q.^v«w»." 
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"  I  do  not  think  1  ever  before  paid  a  man  more  than  he  asV 
But  you  have  done  your  business  well,  and  I  want  your  help  in  another 
aflfair." 

Four  days  after  his  return  to  his  home,   Henry  received  the 
following  note : — 

**  Friday  A/ttmoon. 
"Dear  Sir.— I  have  news  for  you.      Can  you  pop  in  to-morrow 
at  my  crib — Clephane  Villa,  Camberwell  ?    My  good  lady  and  self 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  pick  a  bone  with  us  at  six.     If  this  is  not 
convenient  to  you,  be  at  the  office  by  four  on  Monday. 


**  Yours  to  command^ 


"J.  Stot." 


d 


Although  Henry  had  no  desire  to  pick  a  bone  with  Stot  and 
his  good  lady,  he  was  at  Clephane  Villa  at  the  appointed  hour.  He 
was  too  .anxious  about  the  news  to  wait  until  Monday. 

Henry  was  ushered  into  the  ponderous  presence  of  Mrs.  Slot. 
The  wife  of  the  eminent  detective  was  gorgeously  arrayed.  Lace 
and  flowers  on  her  head :  dress  of  brocaded  silk  :  many  rings  on  her 
well-rounded  fingers  :  costly  bracelets  reposing  in  the  crevices  of  her 
'  adipose  arms  :  a  jewelled  necklet  and  an  aldermanic  chain  about  her 
fleshy  and  blushing  throat.  When  she  opened  her  lips  a  set  of  the 
best  Bond  Street  teeth  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  And  when 
she  spoke  the  hearer  knew  that  the  sumptuously  attired  creature  had 
not  been  bom  to  greatness. 

**  Of  course,  Mr.  Clayton,  we  was  expecting  you,  and  Mr.  S.  will 
be  down  in  a  minute.  But  of  course,  Mr.  Clayton,  after  the  dust 
and  smudges  of  the  City,  a  gentleman  is  not  fit  to  eat  until  he  is 
dressed." 

Henr>',  not  heeding  the  toilette  or  speech  of  his  hostess,  bowed 
and  took  a  seat,  tliinking  it  a  nuisance  that  Stot  was  not  there  to  tell 
him  the  news.  Mrs.  Stot  spoke  of  the  great  elopement,  of  the  great 
robbery,  and  of  the  latest  awful  murder,  but  the  taciturnity  of  her 
guest    reduced  her  to  silence.     When  the  celebrated   man   hunter 

■  entered  the  room,  cased  in  dinner  black,  Mrs.  Stot  was  inspecting  the 
lace  on  her  handkerchief  and  Henry  was  staring  at  the  toe  of 
his  boot. 

■  "  Proud  to  see  you,  Mr.  Clayton.  Presume  you  aad  my  good 
lady  have  done  the  honours  and  introduced  yourselves.  I  asked 
you  here  because  I  had  to  be  at  a  heap  of  places  to-day,  and  ray 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  the  office  was  tinccrtain.     Dinner  is 
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ready,  and  with  nothing  but  a  sandwich  and  a  gLus  t€  Bnrtoo  smcej 
breakfast,  I  am  ready  for  the  dinner." 

Henry  said  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  Mr.  Stot  from  his  dtnoer,  but 
he  was  very  anxious  to  hear  the  news,  and  if  Mr.  Sioc  could  givel 
him  a  minute  lie  should  be  obliged. 

"  It  can't  be  told  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Clayton.     Tbe  news  will  keep, 
but  the  dinner  won'L     Never  cheat  the  appetite.    The  man  wbo 
not  stop  to  feed  his  hone,  or  the  engine-driver  who  is  in  such 
htuT)-  that  he  will  not  stop  to  take  in  water,  wtll  oe\-er  get  to  the 
of  his  journey.     We  will  soon  make  empty  dishes,  and  then  1 
yours  to  command." 

The  trio  went  to  the  dining-room.    The  promised  bone  to 
consisted  of  soup,  fish,  bcef^  and  wine  worthy  of  the  viands.     M( 
i\-as  not  a  lively  companion,  but  Stot  told  professional  stories, 
laughed  at  his  own  jokes.    Henry  wondered  if  Stot  was  as  liberal 
civil  to  all  his  clients. 

**  I  am  sorr)-,  Mr.  Clayton^  that  you  are  snch  a  poor  kniie  and 
forker,  but  don't  cut  the  bottle.  The  glass  of  sherry  before  )*on  msy 
be  matched,  but  can't  be  beat  You  might  swim  in  it  for 
without  the  shade  of  a  headache." 

Henry  did  not  refuse  the  sherry,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been 
poured  upon  gravel.  Drink  does  not  quench  the  bunting  thini  of 
fever,  and  whie  does  not  stimulate  the  over  anxious  mind. 

\Vhen   the  dieese   had   been   tasted,  and   the  celery  cninchc 
Mr.  Stot  told  the  partner  of  his  joys  that  he  should  like  his  port  io 
the  study. 

**  Excuse  me  for  a  second,  Mr.  Clayton,  whilst  I  get  up  and 
decant  the  wine.  Port  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  that  cannot  be 
dittoed  at  one  hundred  and  anything,  is  no  joke." 

Stot  disappeared,  and  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
communication,  Henry  was  more  lively.  ^Vhen  Mrs.  Stot  cxpimcd 
regret  that  her  guest  had  not  eaten  enough  to  keep  the  body  and 
soul  of  an  in&nt  together,  he  replied  that  he  had  enjoyed  his  dinner. 
That  was  not  true,  for  from  soup  to  scented  water — the  OephuK 
Villa  finger  glasses  are  splendid — Henry  had  inly  anathematised  ^ 
dinner.  We  must  not  condemn  Henry  Clayton  for  his  conventional 
fibbing.  When  a  young  bdy  docs  ciuel  violence  to  a  song,  what 
can  you  say  if  the  fond  mamma  asks  your  opinion  ?  Can  you  ny 
"  Your  daughter's  voice  is  execrable,  and  though  she  \%  a  (avoorile 
pupil  of  SigDor  Doremi,  and  you  pay  half  a  guinea  a  lesson,  she 
knows  no  more  of  music  than  a  stuffed  owl "  ?  Ought  Henry  to 
iuve  said  to  Mn.  Slol  *'\o\u  d[uvci»V,Vb\y»3^ibQce  to  me.  from 
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soup  to  scented  water"?  Sometimes,  in  morals  as  in  law,  the 
criminality  depends  upon  the  intent. 

Stot,  who  was  a  long  time  decanting,  returned  and  conducted  his 
guest  to  the  study.  It  was  a  fine  room,  hung  with  handsome 
curtains ;  there  was  a  handsome  bookcase  chock  full  of  handsomely 
boiind  books,  and  easy  chairs,  and  a  couch  that  was  grateful  to  the 
e>*c  of  the  wear)'.  On  a  table  before  the  fire  were  port,  claret,  brandy, 
and  cigars. 

•*  The  port  before  smoke,  Mr,  Clayton,  though  ihey  are  fine  cigars 
and  cost  me  a  pound  apiece.  I  am  not  joking.  I  am  in  the  lend- 
ing way,  for  you  can't  live  Up  top  out  of  detecting,  and  all  I  got  for 
over  three  hundred  pounds  hard  cash  was  about  tlucc  hundred  of 
these  cigars.     But  they  are  good." 

"  Thanks  for  youi  kindness,  Mr.  S;ot.  But  tell  me  have  you  tracked 
him?' 

"Tracked  he  is,  but  he  is  out  of  your  reach." 

Henry  jumped  up,  and  stnick,  the  table  with  his  fist.  The  table 
was  a  strong  one,  or  Mr.  Slot's  exquisite  gliss  would  have  been 
smashed. 

•*  He  is  not  out  of  my  reach.  That  is  impossible.  I  have  sworn  to 
pursue  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     1  will  see  Mellish  face  to  ^c 

I. — and  you  know  the  rest." 
"  You  want  to  be  quits  %vith  him  ?" 
"  Quits  with  Mellish?    How  ain  I  be  quits  wth  the  wretch  who 
lias  robbed   mc  of  name,  of  home,  of  wife,  and  of  my  child  ?     I 
can  only  take  the  dog  by  the  throat,  and  hold  him  till  he  is  dead. 
And  that  1  will  do,  so  help  me  God  !  ' 

I"  1  don't  think  you  will,  Mr.  Cla>ton." 
"You  have  tracked  him.     Wicre  is  he?" 
"  Where  is  Mellish  ?    What  the  fishes  have  left  of  him  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea." 
^^     "Drowned!  dead  I"  exclaimed  Henry.    "You  would  put  roeoflT 
^Bthe    scent;    but    neither    man  nor    devil   shall  rob    me    of  my 
revenge." 

"  Anyhow,  it  won't  hurt  you  to  hear  me  out,"  said  Stot,  lighting 
a  cigar.  "  Try  a  weed,  Mr.  Clayton.    Nothing  like  a  smoke  when  you 

ias^  excited." 
"Well,  Mr.  Slot,  let  me  hear  what  you  have  heard." 
"This  is  what  I  have  heard.     After  your  affair  Mellish  took  to 
drinking,  gambling,  and  galling  :  any  one  of  them  is  black  ruin,  and 
the  three  together  make   black  nun  quick  as  well  as  sure.     He  got 
into  a  bother  and  bolted.     A  &iend  of  mine  wan  set  lo  find  Klnv  {qt  ^ 
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liarty  who  particularly  wanted  him.  My  friend  tracked  Melfish, 
calling  himself  Jones,  Waller  Jones.  My  friend  tracked  him  to 
Liverpool.  Mellish  was  off  in  a  sailing  vessel  for  America.  My 
friend  puts  himself  on  a  steamer,  and  was  al  the  American  pott 
wailing  for  his  bird.  Vessel  comes  in,  and  my  friend  boards  bo. 
'  Where  is  Waller  J  ones  ?  '  says  my  friend.  The  captain  Iclls  him 
that  Jones  was  washed  overboard  in  a  gale  and  was  drowned.  The 
log  and  the  crew  confirm  ihe  statement" 

•*  That  a  Waller  Jones  was  drowned.  But  how  do  wc  know  that 
the  drowuL-d  Waller  Jones  was  Mellish  ?" 

*'  That,  ^f  r.  Clayton,  is  how  I  put  it  to  my  friend.  Then  he  hinds  tnc 
evidence  that  looks  like  conclusive,  and  you  will  be  the  best  jiu^cof 
it.  By  jiermit  of  the  British  Consul  my  friend  inspects  the  boggifr 
of  Jones.  It  was  not  worth  much,  but  there  were  two  letters  in  it- 
One  my  friend  gave  to  the  party  who  put  him  on  the  job,  and  the 
other  he  hands  over  to  me.  Here  is  the  document  taken  from  the 
baggage  of  the  drowned  Jones.     \i  it  your  writing,  Mr.  Claytoe  ?" 

Henry  seized  the  letter  from  Slot,  scanned  it  quickly,  flung  it  oa 
the  ground,  stam];ed  on  it,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  rage. 

'*  Cheated  of  my  revenge  !  That  is  one  of  my  letters  to  Mellish 
— the  last  I  wrote  to  hitn.  Hiere  is  nothing  left  for  me  now,  nut 
even  revenge." 

"  The  fellow  is  dead  without  your  having  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
killing  him.     That  is  not  such  very  bad  luck." 

Stot  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar  and  mixed  a  tumbler  of  bmidy 
and  water.  Henry  was  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes,  lookii^at 
the  letter  he  had  flung  upon  the  ground, 

"So,  Mr.  Slot,  you  think  Mellish  is  dead?" 

"  We  have  not  his  dead  body  before  lis,  Mr.  Clayton,  but  the 
proof  is  not  weak.  Mellish  is  tracked  to  Jones.  Jones  wm  Cracked 
aboard  a  ship.  Ship  comes  in  port,  and  there  was  no  Jonei. 
According  to  captain,  crew,  and  log.  Jones  was  drowned  on  the 
voyage.  Jones's  baggage  is  overhauled  and  the  document  lying  there 
is  found.     This  is  what  I  call  a  case  of  extra  strong  circumstantisl.'* 

"  Mr.  Stot,  I  do  not  believe  that  Mellish  is  dead.  I  swear  be  is 
not  dead." 

"As  aforesaid,  wc  have  not  (he  body  before  us,  but  it  is  a  poor 
chance  of  being  picked  up  in  the  Atlantic" 

"But  was  he  overboard?  Could  he  nut  bribe  the  captain  to  s&y 
be  was  dead,  and  so  stop  the  pursuit  ?  " 

•'  What  about  the  crew  ?    He  would  have  to  square  the  crew,  man 
and  boy,  as  weW  as  ihc  cav^5cvT\-' 
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*'  It  is  of  no  use  to  reason  with  inc.  I  know  be  lives.  I  know  that 
some  day  I  shall  meet  him  face  to  face.  I  know  that  some  day  this 
right  hand  will  be  at  his  throat,  and  whilst  he  squeals  for  mercy  I 
shall  tighten  my  grasp  until  the  craven  dog  is  dead,  and  the  last  words 
he  hears  will  be,  '  Die,  you  dog  \  die  with  curses  on  your  head  I  die, 
you  dog  !  die,  and  be  damned  I'" 

While  Henry  spoke,  Slot  ceased  to  smoke.  Even  llie  stolidity 
of  the  eminent  detective  was  not  proof  against  such  an  outburst  of  in- 
human rage.  When  Henry  had  talked  of  strangling  his  enemy  he  had 
clenched  his  fist  so  tightly  that  he  dug  his  nails  into  his  flesh,  and 
when  he  opened  his  hand  there  was  blood  upon  it 
I    "I  will  go  now.  Mr.  StoL     I  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Won't  you  take  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  smoke.  I  must  go  quickly  and  walk  oiT  this  passion. 
It  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  I  wilt  wait  and  watch  for  the  hour  of 
revenge."' 

Mr.  Stot  saw  Henry  depart.  When  he  returned  to  the  study  he 
drew  aside  a  curtain  that  concealed  a  door,  which,  when  he  tried  .to 
open,  he  found  to  be  locked. 

"  Conic  out ;  I  am  alone,"  said  Stot,  rattling  the  handle. 

The  door  was  unfastened  from  the  inside,  and  a  man  entered  the 
study.  The  man's  face  was  livid,  the  sweat  was  falling  from  him, 
and  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  stricken  with  palsy.  He  glanced  fear- 
fully round  the  room  and  clutched  Slot's  arm. 

"  He  is  off,  and  wc  are  alone." 

Then  the  m.in  crouched  in  an  easy  chair,  but  he  could  not  keep  a 
limb  or  a  muscle  still.  Stot  offered  him  some  brandy  and  water. 
The  man  could  not  hold  the  tumWer  without  the  help  of  StoL  As 
he  drank  his  teeth  chattered  against  the  glass. 

"  Ah,"  said  Stot,  "  no  need  to  tell  the  tale.  I  sec  you  have  kept 
your  ears  open,  and  you  have  heard  enough." 

(Ta  be  continued.) 
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The  praises,  unreserved  and  but  little  qualified,  which  have 
lavished  upon  the  memor)-  of  Jnhn  Stuart  Mill  hy  the  whole 
the  political  press  arc  a  testimony  of  the  ^lendid  toleration  of  the 
time  in  intellectual  circles.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  prevai&i^ 
doctrines  and  beliefs  of  the  English  people,  political,  social,  asd 
religious,  and  then  run  your  eye  over  the  biographical  notices  bdcI 
articles  which  appeared  in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  author  of  the  "System  of  l^gic,"  not  in  the  Daih 
JVaos  and  the  D.tiiy  Tdf^raph  only,  but  in  the  71/»«,  the  I\iU  Mail 
Gcz^tf^  the  Siitruianf^  the  /four,  and  in  the  leading  provincUl 
ing  journals.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  those  notices  to  giv< 
exi>osicion  of  the  opinions  and  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  M31 
on  almost  the  whole  range  of  speculative  subjects ;  they  took  thow 
for  granted  ;  tbcy  summarised  \\\s  labours  ;  and  they  were  unonimoui 
and  more  or  less  enthusiastic  in  acknowledging  and  insisting 
the  great  services  of  this  man's  life  to  the  cause  of  progress 
tlie  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Those  articles  were  intended  fcr, 
and  were  no  doubt  read  by,  millions  of  Englisli-spcakiag  people, 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  whom  ore  profoundly  orthodox  in  tb^ 
notions  on  some  or  all  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  hy  Mr.  Mill,  and 
the  large  majority  of  whom,  though  the)*  no  doubt  read  these  obitnaiy 
biographies  with  a  certain  glow  of  acquiescence,  would  have  been 
shocked  and  alarmed  if  among  the  other  remembrances  of  the  grett 
man's  career  had  appeared  a  bald  summary  of  his  bchcfs  and  hti 
conclusions.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  never  ashamed  of  his  opinions; 
let  us  remind  ourselves  of  what  some  of  them  were,  in  order  the 
belter  to  understand  how  wide  a  licence  a  great  man  may  talc,  id 
this  country  of  well-regulated  beliefs.  Mr.  Mill  did  not  believe  dal 
the  world,  as  we  sec  it  and  know  it,  really  exists.  He  did  not 
in  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  He  did  not  think  that  wt 
sessed  any  knowledge  of  God,  of  supernatural  things,  of  the 
of  man  afcer  death,  or  of  the  world  to  come.  In  {totiticAl  ecof 
he  doubled  the  exv*^^^^^^  ^^  tccrn^SMRij,  ^tivate  (iropcrty  in 
He  called  in  cvuesUoti\iic  -poVwrj  cS  xmTcgavJtfA>gMa<aafed>.  ^yj^hiaam. 


()n  many  subjects  of  less  importance  he  was  entirely  opposed 
10  the  existing  order  of  things  in  this  country.  As  an  example,  he 
regarded  our  system  of  local  government  by  county  magistrates, 
appointed  without  reference  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  a  relic  of 
feudalism  which  ought  not  to  remain  in  these  modem  days.  1  cannot 
call  to  mind  the  name  of  a  really  great  l-lnglishman,  who  has  lived 
and  died  in  our  time,  whose  opinions  on  all  the  important  questions 
which  occupy  men's  thoughts  ran,  to  so  great  an  extent,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  views  of  tlie  mass  of  the  people  to  whom  these 
obittiaf)'  notices  Iiave  been  addressed.  I  am  not  desirous  of  saj-ing 
one  word  in  depreciation  of  the  career  of  tliis  distinguished  thinker, 
or  in  deprecation  of  the  public  appreciation  of  his  greatness  :  I  wish 
only  to  call  attention  to  the  comprehensive  tolerance  implied  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  annotuicement  of  his  death  has  been  received. 


"  Mr.  Gkorck  GiLKii.LAM  has  just  written  a  bic^raphy  of  the  Rev. 
William  Anderson,  I.T-.D.,  of  C.lasgow.  I  am  favoured  with  an 
early  copy  of  the  book.  When  I  opened  it  I  confess  to  having  done 
so  wiUi  something  of  a  frown,  for  the  clerical  life  is  rarely  one  that 
can  be  made  interesting  through  four  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Gilfillon, 
however,  has  not  only  an  excellent  subject,  but  he  has  an  eloquent 
and  discrimin;\ting  pen.  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  famous  preacher.  He 
seems  to  have  been  unsurpassed  in  Scotland  at  the  Communion 
table.  Gilfillan  is,  however,  quite  equal  to  the  preacher  in  his 
description  of  him.  "  During  tlie  consecration  prayer  he  held  the 
elements  in  his  hand.  While  lifting  up  the  cup  and  pouring  out  a 
most  eloquent  and  almost  awful  praytn-  for  the  coming  Christ,  as  he 
stood  there  so  like  an  ancient  Jew — dark  and  solemn — the  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind,  '  Here  is  the  Kin^s  <up  btartrf  The  awe- 
struck feeling  was  communicated  to  the  large  audience,  who  were 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  seemed  eating  and  drinking  under  ihesliadow 
of  die  coming  chariot:  and  if  the  morning  psalm  approached  the 
sublime,  the  evening  anthem  sung  by  the  whole  congregation  stand- 
ing exceeded  it,  and  rose  to  the  sublime  of  dreams,  when  the  vision 
of  the  night  is  heaven."  1  note  this  as  a  bit  of  good  descriptive 
wTiting.    It  is  a  fair  example  of  a  remarkable  and  interesting  book. 


f  Do  Londoners  ever  get  up  in^the  morning  to  see  the  fish  sales  at 
Itiltingsgate  or  the  unloadmg  of  tlie  vegetables  at  Covcnt  Garden  ? 
I  think  not.  These  and  kindred  sights  seem  to  be  confined  to  the 
countrj-men  who  visit  the  To\vii;c  and  dirab  \\\t  ^^Q■»MSlJcM..  >2>a. 
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GUfiUan  describes  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  while  in  I^ndon  getnoc 
up  very  early  in  the  summer  momiDg  and  hieing  to  Covenc  Gardeo. 
The  biographer  mentioM  this  as  Ulustniive  of  his  biend's  lore  of 
nature.  I  used  to  know  a  countryman  who  never  uaae  to  ton 
without  getting  up  at  five  o'clock  to  visit  cither  Corent  Garden  or 
BHUngsgate,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  some  wonderftil  chani  for 
the  provincial  ima^oatioo.  Covent  Garden  now  oxints  oa  ftddi> 
tional  attraction  in  the  new  ftowcr  market.  1  am  glad  to  hear  dm 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ha.<;  under  consideration  some  important  chaoget 
in  ihi$  classic  locality. 

Trt.  Registrar-General  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the 
latioo  of  London  will  ever  reach  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
what  docs  he  mean  by  London?  If  he  is  thinking  only  of  the 
number  of  persons  to  the  acre,  no  doubt  he  is  warranted  in  gtiiging 
the  likelihood  of  the  future  in  that  direction.  Within  certain  HaoBtt 
people  will  demand  more  and  more  elbow-room  as  time  goei 
Streets  will  grow  wider,  open  spaces  will  be  left,  and  in  the 
mcnt  of  house-room  a  smaller  niwibcr  will  be  accommodated  on  a  given 
area  than  in  times  past  and  prcsenL  So,  if  the  Registrar-GencnI'i 
words  simply  imply  that  the  present  area  of  London  wiD  never 
contain  a  normal  population  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  at  prescni, 
I  trust  and  believe  that  he  is  right.  But,  that  London  c\pandiii| 
north,  south,  cast,  and  west,  and  forming,  with  places  that  ooce 
were  independent  towns  and  \illages,  one  vast  city,  will  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations  embrace  a  population  three  or  four  fold  that 
which  was  returned  at  the  census  of  1871,  seems  to  be  Utile  else 
than  a  certainty.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  likelihood  from  a  men 
theoretic  speculation  that  1  think  our  boards  of  public  works  and 
local  management,  and  our  legisbture  dealing  with  metropoliaa 
questions,  ought  to  insist  upon  such  conditions  and  reguUtioitt,  ia 
the  general  structure  and  reconstruction  of  parts  of  tlie  mctrtipolia 
as  might  be  compatible  with  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  body  of 
inhabitants  immensely  in  excess  of  the  present  numben. 


So  smoothly  nm  the  wheels  of  trade  in  these  latter  days,  Uut  ocr 
markets  are  but  little  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  seasons  and  atlfiL, 
A  striking  instance  has  occurred  during  the  last  few  monthi,  in  the 
matter  of  poutoes.  I  suppose  the.  farmer  and  the  gudaier  oooM 
teU  a  melancholy  story  of  last  year's  harvest  of  this  vahuUe  root ; 
btlt  what  docs  t\\c  geT\eTa\  ^iwVAxc,  wVo  have  eaten  potatoes  every  diy 

r  twelve  months  jusl  as  SS  uo^vat  ^^^  \a.vv»*^^»M»  i4«ii  Ap 
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calamity?  Fmctically,  the  consumer  has  experienced  no  particalar 
difference  between  this  year's  supply  and  the  supply  of  last  year;  but 
I  have  a  few  figures  before  me  demonstrating  a  difference.  They  are 
the  lioard  of  Trade's  statistics  of  imports,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  just 
the  four  months  from  the  3 1st  of  last  December  till  Uie  30th  of  April, 
instead  of  importing  foreign  potalocs  to  the  value  of  about  seventy- 
nine  thousand  poimds,  as  wc  did  in  that  four  months  last  year,  or  to 
the  value  of  less  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  as  wc  did  in  the 
fu^t  four  montlis  of  1S71,  wc  have  actually  spent  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  poinids  sterling  this  year  in  the  purchase  of  our 
neighbours'  potatoes.  That  we  should  have  bought  all  these  vege- 
tables wherever  we  could  get  them,  10  supply  our  own  deficiency 
is  not  wonderful,  for  the  English  arc  accustomed  to  go  to  the  foreign 
market  with  the  money  in  their  hands,  and  to  obtain  what  they  want 
if  the  article  is  to  be  had  ;  hut  that  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
5U)>pty  should  be  available  on  an  unforeseen  emergency,  and  that 
we  should  have  taken  them  and  have  eaten  them  as  we  have,  hardly 
knowing  the  difference,  is  surely  remarkable,  and  a  splendid  testi- 
mony of  the  elasticity  of  our  commercial  system. 
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The  PrhUer's  Jifgisifr  has  a  notice  of  the  death  of  an  illustrated 
newspaper  which  offers  some  points  for  congratulation.  I  refer  to 
the  Dafs  ZKnii^s,  a  pernicious  and  vulgar  publication,  which,  despite 
a  variety  of  changes  of  dress  and  title,  has  at  last  fallen  beneath  the 
persistent  condemnation  of  public  opinion.  The  paper  was  at  first 
an  outrage  upon  decency ;  and  although  it  has  hidden  its  shame 
under  the  successive  titles  of  J/fre  and  There  and  Passing  Kvents^ 
the  original  shock  of  public  revulsion  has  killed  it.  My  trade  con- 
temporary's epitaph  is  indicative  of  the  strong  feeling  which  has  been 
excited  by  Mr.  Frank  Leslie's  attempt  to  foist  upon  us  (he  lowest 
kind  of  Franco- American  illustrated  literature.  "As  living  it  had  no 
friends,  so  dead  it  has  no  mourners."  There  are,  however,  many 
publications  stUI  issued  which  arc  quite  as  objectionable  as  was 
Day's  Doings.  Their  offences  are  less  glaring,  perhaps,  because 
their  tales  and  articles  are  not  illustrated.  Some  of  the  penny 
papers  which  circulate  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  F.ngland 
arc  filled  with  literary  poison  enough  to  demoralise  a  whole 
nation.  The  circulation  of  this  class  of  journal  is  enormous.  Heads 
of  families,  ministers  of  religion,  would  do  well  lo  use  their  influ- 
ence against  such  publications.  In  these  days  of  educational  pro- 
£jess  the  literature  provided  for  the  people  \%  cx^Jua  %  uu^k.  ^ 
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bic&sing.  The  prison,  the  workhouse,  and  the  asylum  coniatn 
thousands  of  vlctinis  to  the  pernicious  literature  of  the  day.  The 
records  of  Bow  Street  within  the  Inst  few  months  furnish  many 
examples  of  what  I  mean.  1  was  in  court  the  other  day  when  two 
parents  told  Mr.  Flowers,  the  magistrate,  that  they  traced  the 
dishonesty  of  their  sons,  then  in  the  dock,  to  the  reading  of  m&hy 
publications  especially  addressed  lo  boys. 


In  spite  of  the  little  sprinkling  of  works  by  artists  with  foreign 
names,  there  are  tow  sights  so  characteristically  Knglish  as  a  Roywi 
Academy  Exhibition.  In  sumc  res[)CCt^  it  ts  more  distinctly  national 
than  arc  Uic  ordinary  aspects  of  real  life  among  us  ;  for  in  real  life 
you  take  your  chance,  and  the  details  and  accessories  of  the  phiso 
you  are  studying  may  fail  to  be  illustrative;  but  in  a  gallery  uf 
sixteen  hundred  pictures  and  statues  you  have  the  principle  of  setec- 
tion.  Eight  or  nine  hundred  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have 
seaiched  their  own  hearts  and  thoughts  and  recollections,  and  hate 
placed  on  canvas,  or  set  in  marble  or  plaster,  something-  tliat^rom 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  or  the  heavens,  or  from  whatc\cr  period 
of  history,  romance,  or  tradition,  it  is  drawn — is  purely  English  in 
character.  And  it  is  a  charming  National  Show,  this  one  o(  1873. 
There  arc  a  freshness  and  bloom  upon  scene  and  subject,  and  a 
tenderness  and  whotcsomeness  of  sentiment,  which  will  not  scrilw 
you  in  any  other  gallery  in  the  world.  I  do  not  speak  from  the 
blindness  of  insular  pride,  for  I  fmd  foreign  lovers  of  art  almost 
constantly  bearing  testimony  to  these  qualities  in  any  collcctioa  at 
our  best  works.  That  the  Exliibition  is  English  in  fact  as  wdl  as  ia 
Jone  and  cliaractcr  can  be  shoH*n  in  figures.    The  sixteen  hundred 

id  one  works  arc  by  nine  hundred  and  twentyrcight  exhibitors,  and 
the  long  list  of  names  I  cannot  pick  out  more  than  about  thirty 
foreign,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  arc  borne  by  natuxaliied 
and  acclimatised  Englishmen  and  Euglishwomen. 


The  death  of  Macrcady  revives  an  old  controversy  in  art.  T^e 
last  of  the  Sliakcspearian  tragedians  represented  a  school  He  came 
before  the  prc-Kaphaclites.  What  Sir  J  oshua  Reynolds  was  in  the 
lio,  that  was  Mr.  Macready  on  the  stage.  I'-ich  dealt  with  hts 
t)jcct  in  accordance  with  a  certain  purified  conception  of  the  thti^ 
to  be  portrayed.  Shall  we  ever  be  able  lo  decide  for  certain  whether 
or  not  that  is  legitinutc  art?  This  only  wc  know,  that  the  very 
.jTcitest  men  do  nov  \d^\&^ — ot»  axXfraax,  toa  ^rosKWMsiji.    Edtnund 
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kCan  w-as  i«ove<l  as  by  an  unseen  spirit  on  the  stage.  Passion,  and 
not  conception,  was  his  master.  That  u*xs  realism  of  a  surL  Sliake- 
spearc  left  no  room  for  any  qualification  of  absolute  realism  in  the 
simple  direction  to  "  hold,  as  ■twcre,  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  But 
then,  what  is  realism?    We  are  none  of  us  mirrors.    The  dearesi- 

.  sighted  of  us  change  uverytliing  wc  see,  more  or  less^  in  the  very 
X>rocess  of  seeing.  Dickens's  critics  always  insisted  that  he  exagge* 
rated  the  cumic,  the  odd,  and  the  grotesque  characlertKiics  of  mea 

■and  women— but  Dickens  denied  the  accusation  with  an  earnestness, 
and  a  certain  indignation,  which  were  undeniably  sincere.  If 
other  men  did  not  see  those  things  in  life,  he  did.  So  on  this 
question  we  seem  to  reason  in  a  circle.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  wc  may 
accept  as  legitimate  the  an  of  the  man  of  genuine  talent  who  docs 
not  consciously  idealise  or  exaggerate  ;  but  he  who  knowingly  and 
by  design  plays  tricks  with  Nature,  or  attempts  to  improve  upon  her 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  is  not  a  true  artist  Macrcady  would  stand 
this  test.  He  was  genuine.  It  might  be  that  art  was  greater  in  him 
than  inspiration,  but  he  studied  nature  and  fathomed  i>assion  con- 
scientiously, and  the  figure  he  presented  was  that  which  he  saw  in 
the  mirror. 
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JoAvriN  Mili-eh's  new  book,  which  contains  some  fine  poems 
already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  is  favourably  noticed 
by  the  leading  journals  of  aiticism.  The  author  has  revised  ' '  Isles 
of  the  Amazons,"  and  made  some  considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements in  the  text.  '*  Songs  of  the  Sunland  "  will  greatly  advance 
the  new  poet  in  the  estimaUon  of  that  section  of  the  rerding  public 
vhich  still  studies  the  beauties  of  poetic  thought  and  fancy  in  poetic 
fonn.  A  self-taught  man,  Mr.  Miller  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
force  and  power  of  true  genius. 


It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  cultivation  of  post-prandial  • 
oratory  in  this  country,  so  few  public  men  are  masters  of  the  art.  The 
Press  Fund  dinner,  at  which  one  would  naturally  expect  a  sjiecial 
display  of  neat  and  el^ant  talking,  was  a  singular  failure  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  I-'ioude  was  in  the  cliair.  I-'resli  from  an  .Vmerican 
platform-tour,  one  would  have  expected  some  oratorical  cultivation  in 
a  man  so  original  in  thought,  and  so  egotistical  in  style.  He  spoke 
like  a  second-rate  minister  of  a  second-rate  chinch.  He  vr.is  nearly 
as  solemn  as  Mr.  Newdcgate  himself,  who  said  he  "rejoiced"  at  Mr. 
Froude's  ^ucc^i^,  in  such  lugubrious  lonts  vWx  ^qm.  cfl^^^  vi^T 
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wonder  whether  Monselgucur  Capel,  who  sal  near  him,  had  not  pni 
a  spell  upon  the  hardn*arc  member.  And  .'Vnlhony  Trollopc — one 
might  fairly  have  loo1:ed  for  something  pleasant  and  ncy  from  the 
author  of '**nie  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset"  No,  he  was  xs  tame  as 
the  Brattles  in  "The  Vicar  of  Bullharopion."  Were  they  really  afraid 
of  tlieir  audience,  these  famous  men  ?  Lord  Lansdowne  said  be  wm  ; 
but  he  spoke  well.  Mr.  Froudc  patronised  e\'er)*body,  and  critics  in 
particular,  but  he  spoke  badly  in  every  respect.  The  finest  speech  of 
the  evening,  the  most  modest,  the  most  telling,  the  speech  which 
everybody  applauded  to  the  echo,  was  that  in  M-hich  LteuL-Colonel 
Birchall  returned  thanks  for  the  army  and  naw.  I  have  room  to 
publish  it  in  fulL  The  gallant  officer  said : — *'  On  behalf  of  the  oniqr 
and  navy  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  reoDgnitioD  of 
these  services  which  you  have  accorded." 


I'wo  more  theatres  :  one  at  Camden  Town,  the  other  at  the  top 
of  the  Haymarkel.  Capitalists  and  theatrical  managers  evidently 
believe  in  the  cry  iliat  '■  the  drama  is  looking  up."  Nevenbeless,  \ 
fear  that  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  experiment  at  the  Crystal  Pahce  will  Dot 
advance  his  scheme  of  a  State  Theatre.  A\*hy  do  not  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  take  theatres  combine  together  and  invest  tbetr 
capital,  and  employ  their  taste  and  leisure,  on  some  great  and  worthy 
effort,  apart  from  the  Slate? 


Dr.  Hebra,  the  distinguished  dermatologist  of  Vienna^  has  jtut 
made  a  discovery  that  explains  one  of  the  miracles  of  the  OW 
Testament.  It  is  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Bible  was  scabies,  and  that 
Naaman's  cure  by  washing  in  the  Jordan  was  due  to  the  amount  of 
sulphur  which  the  water  of  that  river  contains,  whereas  those  of 
Pharpar  and  Abonia,  rivers  of  Damascui,  contain  hardly  any 
sulphur. 


tOKboN  .  w»,v»T  iuk»  o».,  tmxw**,  ^\;msc*M..  «i«u-i.  ■. 


